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It is. naturally, gratifying to the author that the continued saies 
of this book make a further revised editi^in po^ible. In the nearly 
eleven years since the last revision, the advance of scholarship has 
revealed some new facts and has disclosed fresh angles on old“ 
views. Advantage has been taken of this progress to alter a num¬ 
ber of the existing pages. Friends, both in private letters and in 
published reviews, have pointed out mistakes. These been 
rectified. The changes have been mainly in the ftrsl volume, but 
several have been tnade in the second. In these nearly eleven 
years, moreover, striking developments hav® occurred in Cliina. 
The struggle with Japan which began in 1^31 has been intetisifitfl 
through the penetration by the invader of much of China Proper. 
China has become a participant in a second world war* Indeed, 
instead of being on the periphery of that struggle, as in the First 
World War of the twentieth century, China was the scene of the 
first stages of the contest which later assumed world-wide propor¬ 
tions and has suffered fully as much as any of the other combat¬ 
ants, The revolution in ail phases of Chinese culture which has 
been so momentous a feature of the twentieth century has been 
accelerated. To take account of these developments it has been 
necessary to add a number of pages to the first volume, to rewrite 
certain other pages toward the cltKe of that volume, and to modify 
pages in the second volume which deal with the changes of the 
present century. The biblioeraphies have been thoroughly re¬ 
worked. Some titles have been deleted and many have been added, 
[xirticularly of books and articles which have apfieared since the 
last revision. The effort has been made, then, to bring the book 
fully down to date—in its summary of exisimg knowledge of the 
history and culture of the Chinese, in its account of recent events, 
and in bibliography. It is to be hoped that the usefuliiess of the 
book will be not only prolonged but also enhanced. The author 
Would express liis thanks to Profeswirs J. J. 1., lluyvendak, L. C, 
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GoQ<lridi,«and C, H. Peake, and to Dr* H. liart for careful 
lists of corrections and additions, rib would also record his grat¬ 
itude to the many others, too numerous to list here, who, either 
in private letter or in published review, have offered suggestions 
and pointed out errors. To them b due much af whatever im- 
f {irovement over earlier editions the present edition displays. 

• , K. S. Latouretxe 

>fiiw FTaven, Cotm,, 

March, 1945. * 
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The importance of Chmn is only dimly appreciated by the 
modem Occident. Here iive approximately lour hundred milli^s 
of people, the largest fairly homogenwius group of mankind. 
Nearly a loLirth of the human race, the Chinese nutivamber the 
entire population of the Western Hemisphere. Their total is prob¬ 
ably greater than Lhal of populous India and is only slightly less 
than that of all Europe. In blood and culture China is much more 
nearly uniform than India, Europe, or the ^Vmericas. * 

Until recently separated from the rest of the world by barriers 
of mountain, desert^ and water which could be fraver&ed only with 
diftlculty, the Chinese developed their politiclil and social ins!itu- 
tioiis. their philosophy^ and their economic life with fei^'er cof^ 
tribuiJons from without than has iiny other major dviliswd group 
of mantind—except perhaps the pre-Columbian cultures in Mex¬ 
ico, Cemral .America, and Peru. 

Chinese culture has been noteworthy both for Its excellence and 
for its influence upon its immediate neighbors. In philosophy it 
has displayed originality and has had marked social effects. The 
older political structure endured longer than any other ever de^ 
vised by man, and, when measured by the area and the number tJi 
people governed, was one of the most successful in history. In 
quality and volume Chinese literature ranks among the greatest 
prtxiuced by the human race. Oiina^s art is being more and more 
enlhusiaslically acclaimed by Western experts. The economic or¬ 
ganisation of the Empire made possible the existence of an enor¬ 
mous papulation, Chinese culture influenced profoundly all its 
immediate neighbors^—^notabiy the Japanese, the Korins, the 
semi-nomadic peoples to the north and west, and ihc rXsiatic peo¬ 
ples to the south, and to a somewhat lesser degree the ci\“Qh£ed 
peoples of Central .%ia. 

fn itself such a. civilixation deserves study. It is particularly 
^■al^able, however, for the perspective which it gives upon our 
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Own. In any wc3! balanced consideratibn of hirman institutions the 
co;nparaliTe meihod must be mclurfiid, and here is a great group 
of luanbind, highly civilized, untU recently remote from the Occi¬ 
dent, whose esperience shoul^ prove of no little tise to the rest of 
the race. 

Moreov«r, the Chinese, so numerous and so hig'nly cultured, for 
• almost a generation hive been in process of change. All phases of 
. life are being affected, with results for the moment chaotic and 
with an outcome as yet unpretlictabie. “Whatever the future, it 
cannot be without marke^l significance for all the world. 

.Aji understanding of the Chinese, therefore, their hlsiory, their 
' Culture, and their present problems, is of prime im[wrtajice for 
Kurope and America. 

Xoi since the last revision of Samuel M''ells Williams, Tftn Mid- 
dU Kimfidom, made in 1883, have we bad in a European language 
a satisfactory iarge, comprehensive book on China and the Chi¬ 
nese, Many short'works have appeared, some of them excellent, 
and*a few fairly large volumes have been published; but so far 
i.one has done for the present generation of the English-speakiufi 
world quite what The Middle Kingdom did for our parents and 
gramijwrents. Recent* years have witnessed a great advance in 
many phases of our knowledge o( Uie Chinese. Numerous mono¬ 
graphs and still more numerous articles in scholarly periodicals 
have rapidly expanded the West’s fund of information concerning 
them. Fully as inieresling and even more important are the 
changes which have been dtering every' portion of the nation’s 
life. 

The need exists, consequently, for a work which will endeavor 
to picture afresh the Chinese, their history and civilization, 
bringing into its composition ail our knowledge concerning them, 
both old and new. This the following chapters essay to do. The 
proportions of the picture will mevltably be influenced by the 
author's own perspective and to many may seem faulty. The 
attempt has been made, however, to portray the various features 
of Chinese life, remote and recent, in their relative importance as 
molders of the nation, 

,As will be seen by a glance at the table of contents, the geog¬ 
raphy and natural resources of China are first described, and their 
induence upon the people. Tlien follows a summary, comprising 
more than hali of the wnrk, of the nation’s history from the be- 
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to the present* This is succeeded by chapters gn popula- 
• tion and on each of the Tnajq phases of the tullore and instituuofis 
of the country—,poUijca1. economic, philosophical and religjous, 
social, jesthetic, and intelleaual. Lbider most of these topics a 
description is giijen of the structure of Chinese life as it developed 
before the coming of the European, and is followed by Jn account^ « 
of the modificaiions of the past few years, to each chapter is ap- 
Iienried a brief bibliography (by m means exhaustive) of t|ie 
more important books and articles on the subject. Some standflnrd 
Chim?se works are included, not hecaiiw the reader Ls likely to 
consult them or because the author has gone through them all t for 
he has not), but to give some slight indication of the wealth of 
Chinese material which exists and to suggest some of the places 
in which original research in the sources must begin. Th^ order 
of each bibliography is usually (1) works in Chinese and iransla- 
Unns of Chinese material. ( 2 ) Iwoks in Euro^an languages on 
the general subject of the chapter, and (,11 aj^icies and boolpj on 
special phases of the subject of the chapter arranged in the _ 

quence in which these phases are treated. The paraphernalia of 
footnotes will be missed by some, but references for p:tTiicular 
paragraphs can usually be quickly discovered either in the books 
which cover in general the subject of the chapter or in the speckil 
articles and monographs, listed as are these latter in the order in 
which the topics occur, Ai the end of the second volume, just be¬ 
fore the index, a list of the Chinese names in tbe text will be 
found, arranged alphabetically according to their ro^niTalion 
and each vvith its corresponding Chinese characters. No one sys¬ 
tem of romanizatiim meets with the .ipproval of all sinologists, but 
in the main the one most frequtnily used in books in English, 
that of Sir Thomas Wade, has here been followed. 

The boot is in no sense either a repetition or an enlargement 
of the authors Thr Development ol China, but is an entirely in¬ 
dependent work meant to perform a dhicrent function. The i?e- 
vchpmetn of China Ls intended as the shortest possible imroduc- 
tion to China and its history’ and as a text for brief, elementary 
courses on the Far East. 'The present work is meant to be a fairly 
full summary and imerpretalton of what is known about the 
Chinese, both for the general reader and for longer, more detailed 
cullege and universitv courses on China. 

Tlie sinologist will discover in the volumes little, if anything, 
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which <loe^ itot already know, but it is hoped that he will find 
ihfeni an accurate and u.seful summary. The value of such a work 
rests not on fresh research in specialiiced on the sum¬ 

mary and intcrpreiation of fesulls available m detailed but un^ 
connected studies. I "or the general reader or forohe foreign resi- 
• (lent or iravelJer in China who desires a more than fleeting viei^ 
of the country the work may prove of value. 

To those to whom the volumes are their first Introduction to 
Cmnap much of the text may seem to be overloaded and confused 
w’ith strange names. The effort has been made, how^ever^ to re- 
..«;<hjce these to the minimum which all who seek to be familiar with 
the main features of the history anti culture of the Chinese must 
know. The expert^ indeed, may feel that too many names have 
been qjuittetl. 

Xo one con be more conscious than is the author of the In¬ 
evitable defects of such a work. It must be brief. Many fields 
whijh it attempts iivcover lack the necessary' spade-work of spe- 
,£ializcd monographs and later researches wall invalidate or mod¬ 
ify the conclusions reached. Even at its best it cannot hope to be 
standard for many decades. Xew studies, both by Chinese and 
by OccidcuLab. will quickly make great portions of it obsolete. 
Such advance in om knowledge, indeed, is not only to be wel¬ 
comed but encouraged. China^ 1<K>, t& mo'-ing so rapidly that those 
sections of the book which attempt to portray and interiirct con- 
tejnfjoraiy' conditions and movements will soon be out of date. 
Even measured by our present knowledge some mistakes will al- 
n^ost inevitably creep in. It is hopedn however, that the following 
pages have succeeded in achieving a fairly well-balanced sum¬ 
mary of w'hat is HOW' familiar to experts^ and that they wUl aid in 
encouraging further invesiigatiun in niany of the fields covered. 

More and more Chinese are interpreting their countiy' to the 
West —^ movement to be greeted most warmly. There must al- 
wTi\ns remam, however, a_5 for evcr>' nation, need for the sort of 
apprabsil which the foreigner, with his different and often more 
detached |>erspective, can give. 

It is, of course, too much to hope that these volumes will take 
as proniiDCDi a pbee as that once held by TAc Middh: Khtgd&m. 
It may not be undidy presumptuous, however, to dedicate them 
to the memorj- of Frederick Wells Willianvs, the distinguished 
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son of the distinguished author of that monumental work. Fred* 

, er’kk ^^'ells Williams was bom and spent his boyhood days in 
China, aided in the final revision of The Middle Kingdtm, and 
during more lhafl thirty years on li^p teaching staff of Vale gave 
courses on China and helped to stinndate that scholarly inierest in 
the land of his !iirth which b now, forliuiateJy, so markedly on 
the increase in the United Stales. To hir» the author owes h1^ * 
introrluctioii 10 and miicb of his love for Chinese lore. 

The author w'ishes to record his gratitude to Doctors A. 
Hummel and B. Laufer and to Professors M. S. Bates, K. L. 
Chen, Lewis Hodous, William Hung, Ellsworth Huntington, 
Frank W. Price, and L. S, C. Smythe, each of whom read longer^*—' 
or shorter portions of the manuscript and to all of whom he is 
indebted for invaluable suggestions. But for their generous as¬ 
sistance the book would be guUty of many more mistaW^ and 
omissions than is now the case. He also is under deep obligation 
to -Mrs. L. F. Lincoln, whose efficient typin§,*r>f the manuscript 
from hU often nearly unintelligible drafts add whose suggestions 
for improvements in style have been indispensable, and to DWP* 
Luther C. S. Shao for copying into graceful form from the author’s 
crabbed script the Chinese gratters of t!Se text and the index. 

The author, too. is indebted to the libraries of Vale University for 
the use of books which their ample facilities have afforded. 

In addition to the bibliographies included at the end of the 
^-arious chapters, the author has made extensive use of H. Cor- 
dier, BibliotltttCit Sinie<j (second edition, PaTi.s. Sup¬ 

plement. Paris, 1924), the most nearly complete bibliography of 
writings on China in Western languages, ami of Samuel Couling, 

The EncydapiEdia Sittka ( London, 1917), which, while avowedly 
incomplete and at times inaccurate, is an e.xiraordinarily useful 

book of reference,' , 

No history can be freer! from the writer’s preconceptions. The 
very aekcliw of facts involves a judgment as to the relative im¬ 
portance of the myriad actions and events which constitute the 


ISinc.: the fcl rditbtl W,* puhlLVlfd. 
neared—R. J- Kenur, Ana; e SrlrtUd mbafiafiky O 

li tlevDies jipjtri»iiittiitely hall its space lo Chma *iid intliide* wurk> 
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crude stuff from which history is composed. The present author 
has miide in honest attempt to achieve an attitude of detachment 
—the avowed ideal of most of modern scholarship. He is con- 
sdouSt however, that in his ijioice of material h# has stressed the 
political aspects of his story more than some sinologists will ap¬ 
prove, H* is also aware that at times his warm sympathy with 
• Ihe Chinese may hav« betrayed him into seeming to he an apoio^ 
. gist for them. HLs constant endeavor, however, has been to avoid 
ili roie of the advocate and to be simply an impartial observer 
and recorder. • 

^,*New Haven, Coon. 

June, 1933 
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. CHAPTER I 

m 

* GEOGRAPHY AND ITS iXFLLTir^CE ON THE 

CHINESE 

THE MAME • 

Ttte name Cbina fe a foreign appellation, probably derived 
from a dymaaty which reigned over the Empire in the third cen¬ 
tury E.c, The Chinese long held It as an ideal that there should be 
only one political administration for civiiized mankind re¬ 
garded their own as that government. Hence no pressing need 
existed to distinguish their country from another. They might 
speak of China as T^ifu Ifsia —-“Under Heav|ri.” The most fre¬ 
quent name employed was CftHttg Kuo—'^'The Middle Kingdom." 
The Chinese often denominated tbem&elves Bon Jin, or the “Men 
of Han,” after a famous dynasty of that nanjf, Tang Jin, or the 
“Men of T'atig,” after another famous dynasty, was frequently 
on the Ups of the Chinese in the South. Tlie name officially 
adopted by the Republic is Chung Bua A fin Kuo, literally, ‘'Cen¬ 
tral Flowery People’s Country,” or, better, “Central Rowery 
Republic.” 


THE TWO MAIN DIVISIONS OT CHINA 

What now appears on the map as China falls into two main 
parts, China pre^r, where the major proportion of the popula¬ 
tion has tong been Chinese, and what, intermittently, ha%'e been 
the outlying sections of the Empire, where until recently the 
Chinese have been in the minority,^ The distinction between the 
two divisions is not bo closely drawn as in the nineteetilh century. 
Indeed, it is fading and no longer conforms strictly with admin- 
istrafive and racial realities. Large parts of the dependencies have 
been officially organized as provinces, with the same status as 
those of China proper, Chinese have migrated extensively into 

’ III Mwm-haffta And in poj'tions of Tnnrr m Jhill see lAtcr^ Chbest 

farm pmjdr part oC the pepubtian. 
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some of ibem. Even now, however ^ the division preserves a de¬ 
gree oT rough appru^irmilton lo Lhe fact$ whidi reudei^ it a useful « 
framework for classification. 

« 

9 

CHINA PROPER 

* 

^ China proper is made up chieily of the valleys of two great 
rivers, the Yellow aiW the Yangtze, and one smaller one, the Hsi 
Kiang, which, taking their rise in the vast table^Iands and moun* 
&rt fastnesses to the west, flow eastward into an arm of the 
Pacinc. In fertile plaint along Uie middle attd lower course of the 
Vcllow River is the tradiiional seal of primitive Chinese culture. 

“ and in coraparalively early limes the Chinese state incorporated 
the middle and li>w'er reaches of the Yangtze basin. Later, in the 
centuries just before and just after the Chrbtian era, the Chinese 
occu^ed the basins of both rivers and of their tributaries up lo 
the mountains aqd plateaus of the West and annexed the coastal 
regions to the soutl^, where numerous smaller valleys, notably that 
of the Hsi Riang (“Wesl River’') and its coniluents, a^orded 
" inviting homes. Migration, settlement, and more or less complete 
amalgumalion with^arlier slocks follutved occupation and an¬ 
nexation, although in some sections very tardily. The area of 
China proj>eT is approximately a million and a half square miles* 
—about half the size of the United States wi thout Alaska and iwo- 
fiftbs that of Rurope. 

A more detailed description of this region will disclose the 
features which have made it a natural unit and the seat of a 
numerous and civilized people, and which have helped to give to 
the Chinese some i>f their omstanding characteristics. 

Politically the Chinese to-day divide their country into twenty- 
eighl provinces. These do not include Outer Mongolia and Tibet, 
which, although technically stiU under Chinese suzerainty, for 
most practical puqjoses have been lost to the Republic. China 
proper includes, roughly, eighteen of the iwemy-eight. Not all of 
the political boundaries of the provinces correspond to the natu¬ 
ral contour of the land and an intelligible picture can better be 
obtained by treating the country according to its topography than 
by its administrative units. 

*Wc do not tiHAT eiart idesia[ininent£ uid thr tct»l Js probably above tsihrr 
Jum btkow ihh 
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IXature has divided China proper into four main scaions, the 
" Xorth, made op chiefly of the valley of the Yellow River (Huan^ 
Ho) and its tributaries, the upper portion of the Valley 

and the adjoining mountains and tabl^-tands, the lower part of the 
valley of the VongCie River, and the coastal regions soi^tb of the 
Yangtze, Each of these, in turn, has natural ^bdivLsions. 

CHINA proper: TirE NORTH ^ 

The Xorth of China proper comprises most of the provinces df 
Shantung, Hopei (formerly Chihli), Honun, ShansL Shensi, and 
Kansu and the northern portions of Anhui and Kiangsii. Topo¬ 
graphically it shades off into a tier of new provinces, Jehol, Cha- 
bar. Suiyuan, and Xinghsia, which have bwn carved out partly 
from some of the older oorthern provinces and partly from wj^t is 
often denominated Inner Mongolia. Its major sueam is the 
Huang Ho (" Vellow* River'’), which, rising in the mountains and 
plateaus that fringe Tibet, by a devious route^tlorvs into the Ygl' 
low Sea, Its name describes its color, and this in turn is due to 
the vast amount of sediment which the river carries and which, 
lodged in shifting bars, in spite of the size ci the stream, makes 
difficult or impossible navigation by all but the smaller craft. 

With this s^iment the Yellow River and some smaller adjacent 
streams—principally the Pai Ho on the north and the Huai Ho on 
the south'—have built up a vast alluvial plain on either side of the 
Shantung jiromontoiy. This plain, which extends over much of 
Honan, Hopei, and Shantung, and over the northern portions of 
Kiangsu and and which on the south merges with the delta 
of the Yangtze, was laid down in what was once sea bottom. It is 
very level and extends for scores of miJes ivfthoui prominent hills 
or valleys. 

In common with other fluvial heavy carriers of sediment, along 
its lower reaches the Huang Ho has tended to raise for itself 
natural dykes and a l^d higher than the adjoining plain. This 
tendency, reenforced by the embankments built by man. leads to 
devastating floods, .^s its bed rises higher and higher between its 
dyke-Uke banks the stream inevitably breaks its bounds, and, 
spreading its waters over the surrounding country, seeks a new 
bed on a lower level. .As a result its mouth has been now south 
and now north of the Shantung mountains, by shfftings which 
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have brovg^t untold distress to the dense population of the adja¬ 
cent area. 

The ttOTthem plain has been, however, the Jriend of civilisa¬ 
tion, because, except for if few stretches marred by alkali or 
sand, it is very fertile. Together mth a smallei plain in the vai- 
I lej' of the W'ei, a tributary of the Huang Ho, it was the scene qI 
the development of the culture which shaped the rest of China, 
pn it rose most of China’s ancient capitals, and on it to-day stand 
sfveral of her largest cities—notably Peking (lately also Peiping I, 
Tientsin (near the mouth of the Pai Ho), and Tslnanfu, the capi¬ 
tal of Shantung. 

The sediment that furnishes the material for the plain is de¬ 
rived largely from a peculiar type of soil, the loess, which blan- 
ketjvpany of the regions of North China. Loess occurs from the 
borders of Mongolia on the north and the Tarim basin in Sinkiang 
on the west into Shantung on the east and in spots in to the Yangtze 
Vglley on the south Often scores of feet in depth, in some piaces 
. it forms plateaus and in others fills valleys. It is very friable and, 
while of varying texture, is usually reducible by rubbing to a line 
powder. Extremely• fertile and easily cultivated, it Is the source 
of much of the agricultural wealth of North China, ft has a 
vertical cleavage and often Is worn down into gullies and canyons 
with sleep walls. It is also easily eroded and accordingly chokes 
the rivers that drain it. The loess is probably of wind-borne origin 
and apparently the product of thousands of years of dust storms 
not greatly dissimilar to those now- familiar to the inhabitants of 
North China. It is of varying ages, the rate of deposition seem¬ 
ingly having been much more rapid in some eras lhan in others. 
In some places it can still be seen in process of formation. While 
originally laid down by the wind, streams have carved into it and 
have redeposited a large proportion of h, so that much of it is 
now in alluvial strata. 

The fertility of the northern plain has been partly offset by 
deficient and irregular rainfall, especially inland. From the dawn 
of history, droughts and floods have repeatedly scourged with 
famine larger or smaller sections of the plain and the adjoining 
highlands. 

Parts of the eastern boundary of the North China plain is 
formed by the mountains of Shantung. These consist chiefly of 
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ancient rocks of the same formaUott as the hills of the Liaotung 
^ just to the worthy in Mandiuria, Erosion has*rounded 

their contours and broadened their valJeji^, The most famous 
yteak is T^ai Shan ^slightly over five thousand feet high, the chief 
of the sacred mountains of China. To it lor centuries the Chinese 
ha\'e looked with veneration and to it continue to come thousands 
of pilgrims. Thanks to its rocky formation agd to the subsidence 
of the coasts the Shantung promontory' possesses excellent har¬ 
bors, notably Kiaochow Bay, ? 

To the north of the North China plain high hills lead up to the 
Mongolian tible-Iand. To the west rise first the mountains and 
plaienijs of Shansi and then the moimtaiDs and valleys of Shensi 
and Kansu. Loess bliinkets much of the countiyj but the culii- 
^^ated land is largely in the valleys and un the adjacent terraced 
hillsides. There are a few plains, flow much of the bmAvas 
wooded in primitive times we do not know. It seems (airly certain 
that over large portions of the area trefc? were sparse or entirely 
lacking. However^ forests once covered much^iore of the coufi- 
try than now. Where they were cut the hillsides %vere rapidly 
eroded and the valleys often gutted with debris. 

Most of the valleys are narrow, but there are exceptions. The 
chief of these is w'here the Wei^ just above its confluence with the 
Yellow River as the latter breaks out of the mountains on the 
southern leg of its great northern bend to turn shaqdy to the easL 
flows through a braid and fertile plain* Here wixs an early seat of 
Chinese culture. Here^ Loo, have been some of China's capitals, 
notably Hsianfu (Ch'angan), and here have been enacted many 
of the most famous scenes of China's history. 

Shansi is, as has been siiid, made up largely of mouniains and 
plateaus. These buttress the Mongolian highland and contain ex¬ 
tensive coal measures. Tlie most notable peak, and one of the 
chief Buddhist sacred inoiintains, is Wu T'ai Shan, near the north¬ 
eastern border of the province. The chief river, the Fen, drains 
southwestw'ard into the Huang Ho—above the junction of the 
latter ivith the Wei, 

West of Shansi the mountains become higher until in parts of 
Kansu they attain to elevations of twenty thousand feet and more. 
.\s one proceeds westward, moreover, the valleys become nar- 
row^er and tiie population more sparse than in the East* The Vel- 
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low River encloses in its northern bend the Ordos, a plateau which 
is mostly desert. The river itself is navigable as far as Lanchow , 
in Kansu, but above its junction with the Wei many rapids in' 
terrupt its course, * * 

To the southeast the North China plain shades off imperccpti' 
bly into*the delta of the Yangtze River. However, a series of 
mountains and hillsf with graduaJiy diminishing heights, reachls 
^stward from the great ranges and table-lands of tlie West and 
^rras an effective watershed between nearly all tbe lower length 
of the Yangtze—to the south—and the Huai and Yellow Rivers 
—to the north. The Huai River, draining much of the territory 
between the lotver courses of its mightier neighbors, the Huang 
Ho and the Yangtze, constitutes one of China's major engineering 
problems, for it has no adequate mouth and any unusually rainy 
seas^ sends its waters over the neighboring thickly settled 
countryside. 

ncoi’Ea: *niE tippEa part or the Yangtze valley 

The Yangtze is one of the greatest of the world's waterways. 
Rising in TLi>et, the streams that go to make it cut their way in 
enormous canyons off the roof of the world to form, still in 
rugged country, what in its upper reaches is poetically called the 
River of the Golden Sand. To the south of this upper course, and 
partly drained by it. lies the soutbwestemmost province of China, 
Yunnan—literally, “South of the Clouds." The table-land which 
forms the most populous portion of Yiinnan is high enough to 
have a salubrious climate and is well watered by streams and 
lakes. Its natural outlet is to the southeast and this was facilitated 
m the twentieth century by a railway built by the French. From 
Viiiinan, also, a pass by way of Bhamo leads into the valley of 
the Irrawaddy and so into Burma—-a route traversed through tic 
cenluner, by merchants and armies. To Yunnan led, in the second 
world war of the twentieth century, the “Burma Road” and the 
“Ledo Road” which gave “free” China land access to the outside 
world. 

Next on the course of the Yangtze is the great province of 
Szechwan (the “Four Streams”Y the largest of the eighteen, and 
ati empire in itself. The heart of Szechwan is a hilly, arable re¬ 
gion known as the Red Basin—from the underlying sandstone. 
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Toivard tlie western ed|fe of the Red Basin is a icrtile wat- 
*ered by an ancient Irrigation sj'stem, and ibe seal of ihe chief 
city of the province. Chengtu. The Basin has an abioidant rain¬ 
fall and a sub-tropical climate and hcilce stipporLs a dense popu¬ 
lation. It is also Heh in minerals, ft Ls cut by several rafiijl rivers, 
ntitably the 3Iin, which waters the Chengtu ijlain. 

To the southeast, Szechwan Is bounded by the mountainous 
province of Kweichow, to the west stretches Tiliet vrith its grea^ 
ranges and high plateaus, to the southwest lies Vunnan, to ih^ 
north Shensi and Kansu are reached only through [lasses over a 
fairly formidable chain of mountains, aod to the east rise more 
curtaining hills. S/eebwan is, therefore, a geographical entity. 
Tlie Yangtze provides it with its most important gateway to the 
outer world. That river, on leaving the most thickly populated 
parts of the province, for scores of miles cuts its way through the 
opposing hills in a series of huge gorges. The accompRnying 
rapids make novigation htizarrlous, but for centytries boatmen ha^e 
traversed them, and, of late years, especially constructed steam¬ 
ers have regularly made the run. 

* 

CHI^’A PROSPER: TIIE LOWER PART OF THE YANGTZE VA1*LEV 

From the gorges eastward tfie valfey of the begins to 

wideRi only occasionally to be constricted by faillSr More tribU' 
taries enter. On the sooth are two lakes, the T'ting^t'ing and the 
PVyang, Thi!se are pnictieally continuous with the VangtKe and 
ser\'e as reservoirs of the flood waters of the great riveir. Into 
each empty s^treanis fr£>m the hinterlandi. The ba^in of the 
T’ling-t'ing Lake and of its affluents is roughly coiemiinous with 
the province of Hunan T^South of the lake”). Hnn&n is largely 
mountainous and wooded, but numerous streams provide it with 
many fertile valley's. The P'ci-y:ing Lake and the s alleys of the 
streams which flow into it are nearly identical with the province 
of Kiangsi f^WesI of the River'^T Kian&si, like Hunan, h hilly, 
and also possesses valleys which support an extensive population . 
From the upper reaches of the Hsiang^ the chief stream of Hunan, 
and of the Kan^ the main river of KLingsi+ important passes across 
the hills give access to the south coast. 

From the north, the chief tributa^ of the langtsse is the Han, 
and at its |unction with the main river lie the three citieSt Han- 
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tow, Wychang, and Hanyang, or, a$ they are known coHectivdy, 
Wuhan. The province of which these three constitute the metrop-' 
olis is Hupeh ('‘North of the IT'ung-t'ingl Lake"). Wuhan 
forms a natural commerciM center, and so huge is the Yangise 
that at high water ocean-going steamers maka it a port of call, 
nearly sia hundred miles from the coast. East of Hupeh and 
Kiangsi lie the two provinces of Anhui and Kiangsu, both of 
^hem spanning the river. 

* From the point where it leaves the gorges, the Yangtae is 
flanked by fertile alluvial plains of varying width and of its own 
htiiiding, At Chinkiang, about a hundred and fifty miles from 
its mouth, these btoaden out into a delta and are being steadily 
extended by the silt-Jaden waters. Klangsu possesses, as might 
be ^jcpected, several large cities'—among them Nanking, on 
several occasions the capital of China, Soothow, Wusih, Ch’ang- 
chow, Yimgehow, and the modem commercial metropolis of China 
Shanghai, Shanghai, the result of the ocean-bome trade with the 
Occident, sprawls along the Huang-p'u, a smali river which emp- 
ties into the mouth of the Yangtze. In the Kiangsu delta are 
several lakes, amoni them the T'ai Hn. From the gorges eastward 
the \anglsre and its mam trihutartes lend themselves to navi^- 
lion. For this purpose they are supplemented, especially on the 
delta, fay an elaborate network of canals. The Grand Canal con¬ 
necting the South and die North, b^ns at Hangchow and’ runs 
northward, originally to the outskirts of Peking fPeiping), 
Through traffic is no longer able to traverse iig entire length 
but sections of it are still in use, in some places very' extensively so! 


CHINA proper: the south coast 

South of the mouth of Ihe Yangtze, the coast of China becomes 
rugged and deeply indented and the main mountain ranges run 
parallel to the cewst. The cultivated land lies in the vaEej-s or 
on artifidaJly terraced bUUides. The ancient rocks which com¬ 
pose most of the region have been much eroded. Subsidence of 
the coast has given rise to Island-S and estuaries. The coastai 
r^on, divided politically into the four provinces Chekiang 

Kwangsi, is separated from the basin 
of the Yangtz^e by barners of hills, most of them averaging from 
three to six thousand feet in height. Manv of the hills are cov- 
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erwJ with small timber anti bamboo. The region ts traversed by 
'numerous streams, most of them comparaiively short and punc¬ 
tuated by rapids, and, accordingly, is divided into many little 
valleys. These vafkys fawr the development of clans and of 
local dialects, so t|}at it is not strange (although geography is not 
the sole cause) that the greatest variations in language occur ^ 
here. The most considerable valley is that*of the Hsi K.lang 
("West River"), Its broad deUa is fertile and densely j>opu- 
laied. On its estuary (near where it Is joined by other streami? 
from tire North) siands the dty of Caniflti. The Hsi Kiang is 
navigable to the borders of Yunnan. Next in importance ranks 
the Min, which empties into the sea just below the dty of Foo¬ 
chow. The scenery along its banks is famous. 

The northern portion of Chekiang encloses a section of the 
Yangtee delta. The major part of the province is mountainous. 

Its chief cities are Ilangchow and NJngpo. Hangchow, near 
the mouth of the chief river of the province, the Ch'ien-t’ang, 
and flanked on one side by the beautiful WeSt Lake, has been 
renowned for many centuries. Niiigpo, on a plain near tlie mouth 
of a stream farther east, is a populous and wejl-known port. The 
Chusan archipelago, to the north of N'ingpo, owes Its fame chiefly 
to the island of Pu-t’o, one of the sacr^ centers of Buddhism. 
Fukien h almost entirely mountainous, and its largest city, Foo¬ 
chow, has already been noted. A second port, -Ymoy, to the south, 
has supplanted as a commercial center the nearby medieval mart 
of Ch’uanchow. Since its foundation over a century ago as a 
British colony, Hongkong, on a rocky island (late in i94i cap¬ 
tured by the Jaiianese), has been an important commercial rival 
of Canton. On the populous delta of the W^cst River are still 
other cities, .ind on a plain near the mouth of another stream, the 
Han, near the Kwangtung-Fukicji border, is Swaiow, the entrepot 
tti a larger metropolis, Ch'aochow. Kwangtung, save for the delta 
of which Cajiton is the metropolis, is chiefly mountainous. To 
the south of Kwangtung, separated by a narrow strait, lies the 
rugged island of Hainan. The mountainous province of Rwangsi 
is really a westward extension of Kwangtung. being made up prin¬ 
cipally of the upper part of the valleys of the West River and its 
tributaries. Better supplied with harbors than most of the north 
coast and nearer to the East Indies, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, 
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India, and Europe, tic south coasl has had most of the ports ^or 
occan-bome cumiucrce. * 

CHINA^pwjper: climate* 

As to climate, China proper lies almost onj:irely in the lem- 
perate i)bne. Only portions of the three smjthemmost provinces, 

’ Yiiiinan, Kwangsh^md Kwangiung, are within the tropics. Sea¬ 
sonal differences are marked. In the spring and summer, the and 
^and-masses to the north and northipest of China proper heat 
more quicklv ibnti dtf the seas to the east and south, and the 
wann air, rising, creates areas of low pressure. As a result, 
moiature-faden winds sweep northw'ard from the <>cean, bringing 
rain. In the autumn and wdnter the process is reversed. The air 
over the great northern and western land-barriers cools more 
rapTlUy than that over the tropical and sub-tropical seas to the 
south, and, moving southward, brings clear skies and lower tem¬ 
peratures. Consequently, China proper hais most of its rain in 
tile spring and silfnmer. 

To the south, nearer the sources of the cloud-carrying winds, 
and where the coast is backed by mountains which precipitate the 
moisture as it com^ En from the <K'ean, the rainfall is heavy* 
Hongkong it amounts to more than eighty inches a year and 
along the south coast H averages almost sixty inches. In Central 
China the precipitation averages about forty inches a year atid^ in 
the Yangtze delta forty-five. In both South and Centra! China 
the summer humidity b high, ranging in the sixties, seventies, and 
eighties. In the N:oTth, farther from iht- sources of moisture, the 
rainfall declines, usually being Vartween twenty and thirty inches 
on the coast and much Ie>s inland. 

Torrential rains are known in the summer, both in the Xorth 
and the South. In Southwest Hopei t Chihli) twenty-three inches 
fell tti thirty-three hours in the summer of 1924, and more than 
once Hongkong has had over twenty inches in twenty-four hours. 
The heaw summer rains account in part for the rapid rise of the 
rivers in that season and for the frequent floods. 

Throughout China, because of this monsoonal climate, the 
autumns are usually bracing and Ihe winters cool or cold. Ice 
occasionally forms as far south as Canton—about the latitude of 
Havana and Calcutta. No other large seacoast tropical city in 
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rhf! world has so cod a winter. Light falls of snow are jiointnon 
'In Centra! China—about the latitude of Cairo and New Orleans 
and with only a slightly higher ete\'ation. In North China the 
winters are cold. Peking, at afjjiroxinfately the same latitude as 
Athens, Washingtan, and San Frajidsco, and not far inland, has 
much lower temperatures in January and February than any of , • 
them. 

So marked a difference faetw'een North and South in rainfall^ 
and temperature helps lo make North China quite distinct fronf 
the Yangtze \'alley and the south coast in appearance and crops. 

In the South the plains and hills are green, the growing season is 
six 10 nine months in length, two or three crops a year are raised, 
and the prevailing grain is rice. In the North the hilts and plains 
are brown and dust-blown during the winter, the growing season 
is shorter ( four to six months), no more than two crops a year 
are obtained, wheat, kaoliang, and millet form the staple grains, 
and beans are raised extensively. The North differs periodicallly 
from drought and the subsequent famines. North China, too, , 
shades off gradually' into regions where true desert conditions 
prevail. Indeed, semi-arid and even desert upnditions here and 
there extend southward into the northernmost tier of the eighteen 
provinces. In the North, moreover, the heat and the rain of the 
summer encourage a luxuriant growth, but the cold and dry win¬ 
ters kill off all but the hardier plants. Trees, accordingly, do not 
easily start, and the characteristic forest is of broad-leaved, 
deciduous varieties. Because of climate and the nature of the 
soil only parts of North China seem ever to have been heavily 
timbered. On the other hand, the longer growing season and the 
heavier rains of the South favor trees, Vegetation b much more 
luxuriant and forests grow more quickly. 

The difference in climate between the North on the tme hand 
and the Yangtze \'aUey and the South on the other accounLs in 
pan for other contrasts between the two sections, tn the North 
the slight rainfall with its frequent failure means numeratis fam¬ 
ines. The cold winters militate against health. The cold and the 
dust storms tend to keep people indoors, in an iittsanitarji* aimos- 
phere. Since fuel is dear, houses remain poorly heated. Heavy 
clothing is customary, and winter laundry and bathing diincuU. 
Viidcr such drcumsiances disease llourishes. Moreover, the short 
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growiag,season makes for irilciise activity during pari of ihe ytar 
and enforced idleness during much of the remainder. Home m~' 
dustries only partially occupy ihe Lime of thciilack seasons. For 
3 large proportion of the chral population lack of occupation en¬ 
courages a relaaing of morale in the long intert^ai between the 
har\’est and the spring plowing. The frequent famines in tjic 
North tend also to lower the quality of the population. In the 
^VangtJte Valley and the South, on the other hand, the winter tem¬ 
peratures are milder, dust storms do not occur, and outdoor life 
and frequeni bathing'are possible. The longer growing season 
shortens or eliminates the winter idleness of the farmer. Famines 
are less frequent. The undoubted fact that of late centuries the 
Chinese of the Yangtze and the South average much higher in 
initittive and leadership can, therefore, probably be attributed in 
part to the climatic contrasts between the great sections of the 
land. 

, Even in tJie Y^yigtze Valley and the South the climate is not 
altogether favorable. The enervating humid heat of the summers 
partly cotmierbalances the benefits of the cool winters. 

Throughout Chiim the concentration of the rainfall in the spring 
and summer retluces the producUs ity of the fields. A more evenly 
distributed precipitation would make for better crops. In the 
North, where the loul annual precipitation is scanty, much of 
the rain comes in torrential downpours and runs off into the rivers 
before it can penetrate the soil. 

To the climate, too, may be ascribed in part (but not enLirely) 
the paucity of such domestic animals as the cow, the sheep, and 
the horse, which depend largely tiixm pasture and bay for food, 
The rank growth in the humid, damp summers makes for coarse 
grasses which prove difficult to eat and digest. The dependence 
for animal food on such scavengers as the pig and the chicken 
may have a climatic factor back of it. More than the North the 
Yangtze VaUey and the South, with their hot, wet summers, show 
the effects of this absence of pasture grasses. 

To the monsonnal nature of the climate must be assigned, too, 
some of the floods which so often afflict China, The concentra¬ 
tion of the ruin in a few months frequently means torrential 
downpours and the consequent over-congestion of the dramage 
system. 
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li is ptM^iblc tMl Chmf?se architecture 1ms been \o a certain 
■extent determined by the climate. The heavy summer raJ^ make 
necessary st^imd^ sturdy roofs if the house is to be protected, and 
one of the most prominent features of fche Chinese building h the 
heavy tiled or tha^dicd roof. 

How far dimatic conditions have altered within historic times 
we do not know. It is sometimes asserted that the North is dry- * * 
ing up. but there seems to be no conclusive evidence of progres¬ 
sive desiccation during the past three Lhousand years. J* 

i 

CHINA PROPEHr MINERAL RESOURCES 

China proper is rallier poorly stocked with tisefut minerals. 

Gold, silver, and copper are found in several of the provinces, 
but not in the ridi deposits characteristic of some other coun- 
tries. The relative dearth of the precious metals, espedalli^of 
^1d, may account in part for the failure to use gold for currency' 
and for the frequent recourse to paper money. China's store of 
sulphur, lead, and ainc is widely distributed bSt is probably itA 
adequate to supply the neeifs of an extensive industrial develop- * 
meot. China also possesses some tin—just how much is not 
known. She has important stores of tungsten and m antimony 
she dominates the world’s nuirkeu. Coal is found in ev'ery one 
of the eighteen provinces of China proper, and in some of the 
other ten. Experts' figures for the extent of these deposits vary 
greatly, but it seems probable that China possesses by far the 
largest coal resen'es in the Far East. Htiwe^’er, even the most 
enthusiastic recent estimates give her only a fourth of those of 
the United States. The more conservative nppruisafs—^which are 
probably very much too low—-credit her with less than one per 
cent, of the reserves of the United States. Estimates as to the 
amounts to be found in the various provinces differ widely. 

Shensi and Shansi are <iaid to liave eighty-five per cent, of the 
whole. Other well-stocked provinces are Hopei, Hunan, Sze¬ 
chwan, Shensi, Kweichow, Vlinnan, Honan, and Shantung. So far, 
no veiy^ great stores of petroleum have been discovered. Faulring 
appears to have drained away and metamotphism to have de¬ 
stroyed most of what natural reservoirs may once have existed, 

Iron ores are widely distributed- yiowe\'er, they are only a frac¬ 
tion of those of some of the great steel^roducing countries of 
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the Occident and as a rule are Ul-adapted in quality and quantity 
to large scale production and inadequate to supply the need$ of 
any such tnammoLh industries as nourish in the United States 
and Western Europe. Batixite, imponani for aluminum, b re¬ 
ported to be plentiful. Moreover, with the coming of 

steel mfly not be so much in demand. 

• * 

CHINA PUOFCe; FLORA AND FAUNA 

* China has an abundant slock of plants. One espeit botanist 
has declared thiit she has the richest temjyeraie Bora in the world. 
Competent authorities believe that there are fifteen thousand 
species, fully half of them peculiar to the country. Many of these 
plants and trees are useful to man and the number has been en- 
las«^;d by the introduction through the centuries of scores of 
others. The great variety in the flora makes for an almost equally 
rich fauna. The waters of China, too, teem with fish, a large pro¬ 
portion of them edihle, A few of the many kinds of domesticated 
animals may have been indigenous to China and made subject to 
nuin there. More of them seem to have been introduced from 
abroad, some in paehistoric or early historic times. 

THE OUTLllNG SECTIONS 

The second main division of China, what we have called the 
outlying sections, is made up chiefly of what are usuaJlv known 
politically as Tibet, the New Dominion (Sitikiang), Mongolia, 
and Manchuria. 

The political organization and boundaries of these districts 
have varied greatly from time to time, even during the piist two 
hundred years. The classincHtion here given is only a rough one 
and to it exceptions can probably be taken. Kokoncir, for instance 
might well be grouped as a separate division. Moreover, as w-e 
have suggested, for a generation Sinkiang has been classed as a 
province, on a par with the eighteen of China proper, and parts 
of what the older maps shmv as Tibet and Mongolia have recently 
been organized into provinces. In spite of Japanese occupation, 
the Giinese bitterly resent, too. any ittqiUcalion that .Manchuria 
is politically in any way distinct from the China which lies south 
of the Great Wall. 
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* THE OUTLVINC SECTIONS; TIBET * 

TiL<!l is a vast jilateau, probably between seven htindred thoU' 
sand and a million square miles in «xtent, a large proportion of 
il—possibly halfp-over fifteen thousand feet in hei^t. It is thus 
^e most extensive region of such an elev'ation on tlBe planet. 
Tibet is a land of noimded bills and great pl!iin.s, presumably the’ 
result of tong erosion in an earlier geological era. It contains 
many lakes, the chief of them being the Kokonor, with a surfaft 
of probably something less than two thousand square miles, Num* 
hers of the bikes are salt, and most of them show marked signs 
of shrinkage. The rainfall apparently w'as once much greater 
than now'—^although this is disputed. On the northern borders 
of Tibet rise the K’un Lun and the conneaing .fVltyn Tagh and 
N’an Shftn ranges, some of whose peaks soar to heights of t^Fenty 
thousand feet or more and are crowned by snow fields and gla- 
ders. They fonn the natural boundary between Tibet and Kansu 
and the Kew Dominion. To the south of Tibe^rlse the Himala^s, 
the loftiest mountain range on the earth, and, geologically speak- ' 
ing, comparatively young, Jn deep canyons to tlie north of the 
Himabayas and in the eastern portions of Tibet flow Hie upper 
waters of the chief rivers of Northern India, Burma, Siam, Indo- 
China, and China. High mountains border the Tibetan plateau 
on the east, separating that region from China proper, notably 
from Szechwan. Politically, the portions of Tibet next to India 
are now* virtually independent of China, ami along the borders 
of China, in the new provinces i formerly the special administra¬ 
tive districts) of Kokonor [or Ch'ing Hai) and Hsi R'ang, laruely 
catv'ed out of what was once Tibet, Chinese authority is in many 
places very shadowy*. 

TitE ou’n.Y’tN'o sections; tue new DOSnXION 
The \ew Dominion (Sinkiang), so called because it was the 
last of the major outlying duitricts to be brought into the Msnehu 
Empire, but also known as Chinese or Eastern Turkestan, in 
average elevation is dtfcidedly lower than Tibet. In contrast with 
the high plateau to the south, much of it seeim to tlie traveller 
a great depression in the earth’s crusti One oasis, indeed. Turf an, 
is slightly below the level of Ihe sea. The New Dominion is made 
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\ip of two main divisions separated by a ratipe of mountains, the 
T’ien Shin. That south of the Tien Shan is geographically an ■ 
extension of the Gobi Desert. Most of it constitutes a huge basin 
drained by the Tarim Riv*r eastward into a'nmrshy lake, the 
Lob Nor. In many places once extensive oase^supiwrting pros¬ 
perous {npulatioas have become desert in historic times, but 
* ' whether this indicaits progressive desiccation is still debatetl by 
tra^'cllens and experts on climate. To the north of the T’ien Shan 
^retch more desert and semi-desert plains and valleys (not as 
forbidding as the Tarim basin) knoivn politically as Hi or Kuldja 
and Zungaria. To the west and northwest, mountains form a 
natural boundary between the New Dominion and Central Asia. 

Across Sinkiang have run for untold centuries overland trade 
routes between China and the outside world. One tn:tin route 
lolldlts the northern side of the Tarim basin to such dtiea as 
Kashgar and Yarkand, at the eastern foot of the Pamirs—the bar¬ 
rier between China and India and the trans-Caspian regions. 
Another leads nortTi of the T'ien Shan to Kuidja, near the head 
' of the Hi River, and thence down the valley of the Hi to the 
steppes east of the -Vral Sea. 

THE Ot’TLVINC SECrtONSt MONCOLU 

To the north of China proper and to the north and east of 
the New Dominion lies Mongolia, Much of Mongolia is a table¬ 
land of from three to five thousand feet elevation, 'fhe area 
immediately north of the Eighteen Provinces—the $o<allcd "In¬ 
ner Mongolia’' and divided politically into the new provinces 
f formerly the special administrative (fotricts) Jehol. Ghahar, 
Suiyuan, and Ninghsia—is much of it only semtnarid, a tran¬ 
sitional region between the lands to the south and the Gobi. The 
Gobi and the adjacent Ordos are for the most pari rocky, grav¬ 
elly. and sandy wastes traversed by low mountains and hills. 
To the north and west steppes, mountains, and vallet's occupy 
much of what is called Outer Mongolia, A goo<l deal of the No^ 
and West possesses grazing land and pans of it are fairly weU 
watered by rivers. The higher mountains in the Northwest are 
forested. 
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• * THE QVfTLVlXC SECTIONS: SIANCHURIA * 

Manchum, th^most easterly of the otillying portions of China, 
is also the best endowed for human habitation. DUdded into the 
three provinces LLaoning {also called Fetigrien and Sheng- 

Kirin, and HeUungchiang, it is often known as tffe “Three, , 
Eastern Province?/' Since, however, a portion of Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, notably the province of Jcbol, ts sometimes hiclud^. 
many Chinese prefer to denominate ?klanchuria simply as “The 
Eastern Provinces.’' 

To the west Manchuria is boimded by Mongolia, from which 
it is separated by the escarpment w'hkh ascends to the Mongolian 
plateau and which is crowned by the Rsingiinling ( Khingan) 
mountains—a range which averages about four thousand fy;T in 
height. To the north rise more mountains and, just north of them, 
the Amur River for the Hcilungchiang) forms a convenient 
boundary. On the east mountains separate Manchuria from ^e 
valley of the Ussuri and the Japan Sea. To the south the gulf ^ 
of Chihli and the Yellow' Sea afford access to the Pacific. The 
only easy land route into China proper lie*, qjong the coast where 
spurs reaching out from the hills which divide the province of 
Hopei fChihli) from Mongolia recede only far enough to allow 
a narrow pass. Manchuria, therefore, has usually been distinct 
politically from the rest of China—^noi so much so, however, 
but that it has repeatedly been a part of the Empire. In spite 
of the Japanese occupation and the Japranese-supporied state of 
Manchoukuo, It is still accounted by the Chinese as legitimately 
as much a part of their country as China proper. 

E:rteiisive plains, valleys, and low hills largely make up the 
central portion of Manchuria. Several rivers fumish the drain^ 
age, chief among them the ULao, running southward, and the 
Sungari, with its leading tributary, the N’onni, running north¬ 
east ivard into the .\mur. The area of level, arable land in Cen¬ 
tral Manchuria probably totals somewhat less than in the North 
China plain. East of the mouth of the !,iao juts the Liaotung 
Peninsula, geologically a continuation of the mountains of Shan¬ 
tung. To the east of the Liaotung Peninsula, tn turn, flows the 
Yalu River, the natural boundary between Manchuria and the 
Korean fieninsuU. Korea, as we shall see, has in whole or In 
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part beeg at various times politically a depcndeticy of China. 

The valleys and plains of Manchuria are fertile and fairly * 
well watered. Forests cover many of the tin la ins, and dfr- 

posits of mineralsj notably coal, and some gold lempt the miner. 
Rigorous winters and hot summers make ihg climate one of 
, , extremes? Agriculture prospers. Until late in the last ceotury 
the Lind was sparsely settled, but for the two decodes or so before 
the Japanese coup tVitot of 1931 Chinese were piuring in at 
t^e rale of himdrsnis of thousands a year. Koreans, seeking 
escape from the econonfic pressure in their native land, have been 
crossing the borders by the tens of thousands Thousands of 
Japanese are to be found, principally as merchants, officials, and 
soldiers. While some regions in M.inchuri 4 now display familiar 
and^Lstressing signs of overcrowding, large portions of it remain 
relatively undeveloped and constiiutc a land of opportunity, 

tANDS TO THE SOUTH 

, Yo the south of (fhina proper lie other lands, to-day not claimed 
by the Chinese but formerly from tinie to time politically sub¬ 
ordinate to the Emigre. 

The valleys of the Irrawaddy and the Salween, streams which 
rise in the mountains and highlands m die southeiiistem portion 
of the TibeUin mtitsij and flow soulhw'ard into the Bay of Bengal, 
are politically known as Burma, Roads frxjm Yunnan pene¬ 
trate them, and, until the latter part of the nineteenth cemutys for 
many decades Burma made periodical gifts to Peking %vhich the 
Chinese regarded as tribute, Siam, included principally in the 
valley of the Menam, is so separated from China by mountains 
that only infrequently and vaguely was it politically an ap¬ 
pendage of the Middle Kingdom. 

fVTiat we now call French IndiwChina comprises several states 
the northern ones of which have long oscillated between political 
independence of and siibjeciion to China. The chief districts are 
Tongkiiig f the heart of which is the delta and valley of the Red 
River, a stream which flows southeastward from 'the Yutinan 
table-land), Annam (the seacoast and mountains south of Tong- 
1^'irig), Laos fthe mountains and hills and the upper pttrt of the 
valley of the Mekong to the west of Annam) and Cambodia and 
Cochm-Chma (on the fenile delta and lower portion of the 
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Mekong River, a sireara whicK, like the Yangtze, the Salween, 

• arid the Irrawaddy, rises in the great mouniams and pikteaus to 
the west of China proper). The boundaries and political rela¬ 
tions of Tongfcing, /Vitnain, Laos, Cambodia, and Cnchiti-Cliina 
have been subjecjil to many changes. The French and the Jap¬ 
anese have been only the latest of many conquering invaders. 
As might be expected, the region shows the Effect of Chinese and ' 
Indian cultural influences, the Chinese strain being strongest to¬ 
ward the north. • 

The Island of Formosa, just southeast of the China, coast, must 
also be mentioned. Conquered and made a part of the Chinese 
Empire in the seventeenth century, and to-day predominantly 
Chinese in population, in IS9S it was ceded to Japan. 

RPTECTS on the CHINESE OF THEIR EN^TEONMENT; • 
CHINA PROPER 

From the foregoing description of the face and climate of 
China the effects of geographic environmenf upon the Chinese 
must be at least partially apparent. 

In the first place, China proper is fitted by nature to he the 
home of a great, fairly unified culture. It^possesses extensive, 
fertile valleys- It displays a marked diversity and a rich supply 
of plants, many of them usefiil for food, clothing, and shelter. 
Its fauna shows variety and a large degree of serviceability to 
man. Its mineral resources suffice [or all the more pressing needs 
of dvilbation—at least before the recent development of indus- 
trtalbm. Except for the Northwest, Szechwan, and the South¬ 
west. the internal barriers of hills do not seriously discourage the 
spread of peoples [ind extensive interrammunicaiion. Along the 
south coast the hills offer something of an obstacle, enough to 
account for the differences in language between that region and 
the .North, but not enough to prevent political and cultural unity 
with the rest of the country. Navigable streams, particularly 
those of the Yangtze system, penetrate most of the land and 
facilitate internal commerce. China proper is one of the regions 
of the globe fitted to be the seat of a great empire. 

Possessing a home so richly endowed with the phr-sical bases 
of civilization, as a rule the Chinese have been economically all 
but self-sufficient. The countrv' is so large that they have had 
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their energies chiefiy engrossed in occupying, developing, and de- 
Tending if. With some marked exceptions, only recently have thfey . 
b^un to look outside for an outlet for their surplus population, 
Xot until the seventeenth and eighteenth centurres did the Chinese 
go in numbers to Komiosa and not untE the twentieth did they 
begin to 4loo(J llancburia. ' 

Certain qualifications, due jjartly to the natural features of the 
countHi', must be noted. Natural obstacles to an integrated coun¬ 
tv are fully as great as in \\"estern Europe, where they have 
helped to give rise to separate nations, rndia. too, with no more 
formidable internal harriers presents an almost infinite diversity 
:md never until the british forced it on them did all its inhabitants 
submit to one imperial rule. But for their political genius and 
^e remarkable system of govemiLeiii which they devised, a sim¬ 
ilar ^ate might have overtaken the Chinese. Cultural and po¬ 
litical unity, while not forbidden by the natural en\'ironmeni, must 
be ascribed chiefly to the Chinese themselves. 

Uven with their'extraordinarily successf ul machinery of em¬ 
pire, the Chinese have frequently suffered from temjwrary divi¬ 
sions which have arisen in part from topography. At best their 
unity, while marked* is by no means complete. Barriers of billg 
and of mountains out.side the great alluvial plains form obstacles 
to iniercommunicaiicn, favor variations in culture, ami mat-P dif¬ 
ficult the achievement of political empire. It was centuries before 
the civilized dwellers b the plains of .V’orth China could conquer 
and assiTnii.ate their neighbors in the adjoining highlands. In 
North China coiiin>erce and movements of troops must be mostly 
overland rather than by streams, for the lower course of the Yel¬ 
low River is obstructed by sediment, and the upper course-^tbove 
the juncture of the Wei—is rendered difficult by rapids. Much uf 
the Yangtze, that natural artery of communication, is precarious 
fur traffic, as we have seen, because of the rapids through the hills 
which separate its lower reaches from tie province of S/a?ch»an 
and above the gorges the rate of fall renders navigation difiictdt 
The hills and mountains along the smith ctast and in the South^ 
west have ni.ade these regimis somewhat hard to hold and have 
favored rebellions. Even yet the Chinese have not fully occupied 
the hills in the Southwest, but for the most pan have pushed theii 
non-tliinese neighbors only out of the valleys. 
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; The very size of the country miliUites against unity. ,ICowhere 
* else has any group of mankind succeeded for so long a time as 
have the Chinese,in holding together under a single rule so large 
a section of the earth. The Roman dnd Spanish empires did not 
endure for as many centuries. The extensive domains ruled by 
the Persians, Alexander, the .Vrabs, the Mongols, and tlie Turks. ■ 
broke apart, at most after a few hundred years. China, in spite 
of periodic internal disruption and occasional conquests by for¬ 
eigners, has continued. Of the moden] empires, yiilh the railroad, 
the steamship, and the telegraph to tie them together, only five— 
the British, the Russian, the French, the .American, and the 
Brazilian—surpass it in area, and only one, the British, is more 
papulous. Europe west of Russia, an area not far from the size 
of China proper, has never been politically unified and is^plh 
into many tongues and states. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
provincial feeling runs high, that much more power has been 
wielded by local and sectional and pro\'inci:|) govemments, \^e 
clan, and the guild than in some highly centralized modem states, , 
and that from time to time the country has been pulitically 
divided. • 

Moreover, variations in climate and in ph^icat surroundings 
favor a certain diversity in culture and in national characteristics. 
Some of these have been stated earlier. It must be added that 
the Chinese of the North are more stolid and conservative than 
those of llie South. This is probably due in part to a dJSerence 
in blood* but it may also be ascribed to the famines which, because 
of drought and flood, have periodically devasiaterl the N'orth. 

Tlie phlegmatic seem better adapted to surviving rimes of pro¬ 
longed dearth, and the highly strung and energetic who do not 
perish aH>arently arc inclined to migrate to regions of less for¬ 
bidding climate. Through the centuries, therefore, this selective 
process tnay well have produced a variation in type. Differences 
in the staple grains are accompanied by dreergences in tillage. 
Domestic animals vary, donkeys and mules being characteristic 
of the North and the water buffalo of the ^'angtre Valley and the 
South. Probably allied tothi.": is the fact that in the North freight 
is moved partly by* carts, and elsewhere by river, canal, and wheel¬ 
barrow. and that in the North roads and streets are broad and 
adapted to the wagon, the cart, and horses and that in the South 
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even ihe highways are narroiv imcks between rice fields or ovei 
tlie hi]1>, suited only to the wheelbarruw, the sedan chair, the ' 
burden-carrying cooHe, or, occasionally, the diyitey. Then,'loo, 
the Vangtite \ alley and thd South, with misi-crowned hills and 
mountains and with abundant verdure, in contrast to the semi-arid 
• .and brown Xorth. may well have stimulated difference!! in thp 
expression of the jcsthetic feelings, both in the painter 'and the 
Qoet. 

•Still again. China's natural resources, while heretofore ample 
for almost all her needs, have ceased, or are about to cease, to 
be so. Her population biis caught up with and congested her 
arable lands, fertile and extensive though these are. Certainly 
within last two or three centuries it ha.s liegun to spill over 
in:i«djoining regions. Improvement in agricultural methods and 
scientific seed selection may. as we shall see in a later chapter 
enable the Chinese to utilize types of lands, very extensive, which 
nqjv produce little„and to increase the yield from land now cul- 
• Uvated, In Manchuria and possibly in Inner Mongolia some 
virgin soil remains. Much of this, however must be classeii as 
marginal—tillable seasons of more than average ramfil, but 
failing to yield apjiying crop when the precipitation does not rise 
above its normal median. A stable and efhcicnt government and 
improved methods of transportation would afford much relief 
from the pn-ssure of population. These possible solutions, how¬ 
ever, at best offer merely a repriew. At the rate of increase main¬ 
tained under the comparative peace and prosperity of the latter 
part of the seventeenth and of the eighteenth century, the iecwav 
afforded by them would soon be taken up. Increasing famines, 
therefore, and a further accentuation of the present grinding pov¬ 
erty cau be avoided only by one or more of three expedients— 
emigration on a scale such as the world has never seen, an exien- 
sive tndusirializaticm of the country and the exchange of the prod¬ 
ucts of factories for foodstuffs, or a drastic restriaion in the birth 
rate. Other nations have already restricted Chinese immigration 
to most of the more salubrious, relativelv unoccupied areas of the 
globe, such as the United States, Canada, and Australia, and are 
likely to continue to do so-if they can. China docs not possess 
sufficient resources of coal and iron to sustain an industrial'de¬ 
velopment as extensive as that in the United States and in Western 
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Europip—although in some sections water power may partially 
* overcome this hsmdiciip, Tmiustry^ murtovef, does not pernm- 
nently solve the gopulation problem: witness Great Britain and 
Japan. The structure of Chinese social and religious life has so 
far encouraged r^^^her than discouraged a high birth rale^ It 
qbvioiis, therefore^ that the limit of China’s natural reAiurces is 
in sight, and that only a revolution in the Chinese family system * 
and ethical ideals^ with widespread teaching and practice of birth 

comroi, can ward off disaster. • 

+ 

£frEcT!i o^* THE cHiKESE OF THEIR exvtromhent: 

THE OUTLYISC SECTIONS 

UTien the effect of China proper upon the Chinese people has 
ijecn appraised, only part of the story has been told. It still re¬ 
mains to recount the intluence upon them of the outly in ^ter¬ 
ritories. 

First of all, these re^;ioiis have, as we have seen, a marked 
eJTect upon the climate of China proper. The ^eatinjr of the ftr^at 
arid land masses to the north in the summer and the cooling of 
them In the winter help to lictermine the direction of China's 
winds and with them the regularity or irregularity of the rainfall. 
Upon rainfall, of course, China's food sut^ly largely depends. 

Then, too, these territories, especially Tibet ftncluditig the new 
provinces carved from it), are the sources of China’s main rivers. 

In the next place, the outlying terrilories have been the origin 
of repeated invasions. WTtat are now Mongolia and Sinkiang are, 
as we have seen, arid or semi-arid, and escepi for occasional oases 
their populations have, perforce, been chiefly limited for their 
livelihood to the herds which pasture on the grasses nourished by 
the scanty and uncertain rainfall. These peoples, accordingly, 
have been nomadic or semi-nomadic, tvitb the hardiness and! 
capacity for r^uick movements and greai sudden physical exertion 
which such a manner of life begets. They have also, as is the 
habit of such peoples, been warlike. Moreover, they have looked 
with envy upon tl» fertile and prosjjerous valleys toward the east 
and south and repeatedly have attempted to force ^eir way into 
them. WTten a series of unusually dry years diminished the pas¬ 
tures, these inva.sions appear to have been particularly marked 
but they have occurred at many other times. 
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Invaii[ons from Mongolia and Sinkjang liave been encouraged 
by the possibility of access to China proper from these regions. ' 
From the Mongolian plateau several passes l^ad down into the 
plains leys of ChJjuR. Sinkiang is comparatively low, and 

is provided, in the Tarim basin and oases to th^ eastward and in 
^ the valleys to the north of the T'ien Shan, with natural highway#, 
relatively unimpedeft by mountains, into the valley of ihe YeJIow 
River. It has, acccrdingly, been both an avenue and a source 
V invasian^. 

Manchuria, too, has been a menace. WTiile its valleys are fer¬ 
tile and its climate much more favorable to civLliisation than that 
of Mongolia, it was much simver—possibly because of its rigorous 
winters and perhaps for other geographic reasons—to develop a 
civij^ation than was tlie Vellow River Valley, its f)eoples tbere- 
foreThave been lured by the charm of the lands to the south and 
the narrow route along the seashore has resounded again and 
again with the tramp of marching armies—from early historic 
tiifies down into thfe most recent wars. 

There have been times, moreover, although less frequemlv, 
when the Tibetans have invaded China, For centuries border 
stniggles between Chinese and Tibetans have been a fairly con¬ 
stant feature of Chinese history. 

Tile Chinese, therefore, have had almost constantly to be on 
their guard against their neighbors to the north and west. Cniil 
the nineteenth century the security of their northern frontiers 
loomed to their chief foreign problem. This problem they liandled 
in a variety of ways—partly by attempting tOi play off one “bar¬ 
barian’* tribe against another fa policy which they bier tried with 
Occidental peqiles, and with some success), partly by garrisons 
reenforced by extensive fortifications, often by treaties with po¬ 
tential invaders, and occasionally Ijy carrying the war into the 
enemies’ territories and holding them in subjection. This last 
policy was particubrly effective under the Manchus 

Fortt^Iy for the Chinese, the peoples to the north have not 
always been able to form effective coalitions. Bv their numadic 
™nner of life they are condemned to warring ’tribal divisions 
Repeaiediy however, a line of rulers has welded into a fighting 
force a su^cient number of them (o seize part or nil of the 
cuveted prjzc to the south. At varying intervals, therefore— 
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either liircause of internal weakness in the Umpire or b^ause of 
' ibe generaJship of the invaders—all defensive measures have 
bruken down and ^'hins proper, particularly the North, has been 
overrun. Again and again peoples fftim the north have set up 
dynasties which have ruled part or all of China. We shall run 
across the more prominent of them in succeeding cJiapiers— , 
several of them in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
ot the Christian era, the Liao, the Chin, and the Hsia in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, then the Mnngctls. an^f 
finally the Manaus. In some respects the Russians fall in this 
saute succession, for they, too, are from the north and have at¬ 
tempted to absorb part of China. 

Of the main outlying territories, only the lands to the south— 
in the present Burma and Tndo-China—have never been a n^or 
threat. The distances from them to the chief centers; of Chinese 
civilization hac-c been too great or the nxatural barriers too for¬ 
midable to permit of conquest. These lands, ijideed, possibly 1»- 
cause of their tropical climate, have been mastered by the Chinese 
rather than the Chinese from them. 

The land boundaries of China have not only influenced climate, 
given rise to the m.im rivers of tlic country, and been the source 
of repeated invasions, but they have also proved an obstacle 
(altliough by no means an insuperable one) to iudmate contacts 
with other civilized portions of the globe. The other leading 
centers of early cultures—the vaJlej’S of Northem India, the high¬ 
lands of Persia, the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, the Nile alley, and 
the basin of the Mediterranean—were separated from the val¬ 
leys of the Huang Ho and the Yangtze by vast distances and l>ar- 
riers of mountains, deserts, and seas. Some intercourse there was. 
Archeology, indeed, more arftJ more leads us to believe that we 
formerly underestimated both its quantity and its influence. Tlie 
further research proceeds, the more we are impressed with the 
contributions of the Chinese to die peoples to the west of them, 
especially in Central Asia, and of these peoples to the Chinese. 
Trade was maintained overland, most of it hy the natural routes 
across Sinkiang. In the Tarim basin lived cultured peoples who 
acted as intermediaries between China and the V'cst- Commerce 
was carried on with lands to the south and west hy way of the 
sea through the [jorts of South China, but distances proved so 
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great an(l until the last century the means of navigation remained 
so crude, that water-borne foreign trade was, not extensive.' 
Through all the centuries, however, while idqas filtered in from 
the outside world, and occifeionally political conditions made pos¬ 
sible xT somewhat extensive intercourse, the Chinese, compared 
* t with most other civiHiied peoples, have been isolated. * 

Isolation probably contributed toward the formation of a num- 
^ber of the familiar characteristics of the Chinese. To it may 
Tartly be ascribed their intense national pride. All other cHliza- 
tions with which the Chinese had close contacts were derived from 
themselves and, they thought, were inferior to theirs. They were 
the source of the culture of most of their neighbors, but although 
they repeatedly profited by contributions from abroad, with the 
exjgption of Buddhism they thought of themselves as having re¬ 
ceived but little. Theirs was the ^fiddle Kingdom and all other 
peoples were barbarous. Even when conquered, they gave ihHr 
cylture to their rvlers and eventually either absorbed them or 
drove them out. Their land was large, and during most of their 
recorded historj- was under one administration, So far as they 
knew, e-xcept for reports, often vague, of other lands to the west, 
theirs was the mightiest realm on earth. Their espencnce with 
Dcoples on their larders and especially with other invaders helps 
to account for the fact that when Western nations forced tlieir 
way into the country the Chinese long regarded them as simply 
a new group of barbanans and. while willing to learn a few de¬ 
tails from them, for many years did not dream that the entire 
structure of Diinese culture would need to be recast. Lack of 
intimate relations with other great cunlized slates, too, helped to 
breed in the Chinese a reluctance to regard themselves as one of 
a famdy of nations or to treat with Occidental pnjwers on the 
basU of equality. This heredilar>' attitude of superiority has been 
outraged by the encraichments of foreigners in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and may account in part for the Intense 
tmpittieace \''ith treaties derogatory to Ciiinese soverci^mty 
So far we have had little to say of the enect of the ocean. 
However, this has been quite as important as that of the land 
boundaries. The sea. as we have seen, is the soJ^ce of 
moisture-laden wmds that bring China’s rains. Until the last cen- 
luty, moreover, the ocean was even more effective in Isolating 
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China than were the great land masseii to the north and west. 

• To the east the only civilized peoples with whom commerce was 
possible were the JCoreans and Japanese, Culturally both of these 
borrowed from rather than contributed to the Middle Kingdom. 
'ITie Pacihc coast^of North America was too far distant to admit 

much intercourse by the small ships of the earlier centuries, 
and until the nineteenth century was sparst^y peopled and that * 
mostly by sa^Tiges. In Southeastern Asia were civilized lands, 
but the nearest had derived much of their culture from China anjl 
so bad little to give her. India, the closest great cultural center 
markedly different from China, was almost as far and as difficult 
of access by sea as by land. No invasions were to be feared from 
the ocean, except by pirates, who, while often annoying, never 
seriously threatened a conquest of the country. 

The Chinese were not greatly tempted to become a sea^ng 
people. Until the nineleenlh century their ow'n vast land eii' 
grossed, as we have said, almost all their energies. North of the 
Yangtze, where were long the chief centers of (Civilization, the pt 
portion of coast line to area Ls small, the connections <by way of 
the silt-laden Yellow River ) between the interior and the sea are 
poor, and until recently there was scanty reward in commerce with 
neighboring islands and coasts. The South, supplied with much 
better liarbors, was not fully incorporated into the Empire until 
the seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era and even 
then remained on the periphery of national consciousness, from 
the South, to be sure, merchanLs ventured abroad, sometimes to 
fairly distant parts, and, later, partly because of limited arable 
land, overseas emigration from that region began. Not until the 
tiineteetith century, however, did either have a marked effect upon 
the nati<m as a whole. China faced north and west, and not south 
and east. 

With the nineteenth century began a great change. The sea, 
instead of being a barrier and a defense, became a highway and a 
source of danger. The Occidental, developing larger and faster 
ships than had ever been known, arrived in force and insisted 
upon being admitted. Danger still lurked on the north, for an 
aggressive Russia now threatened, but it had also appeared from 
the south and the east. The Westerner had penetrated the natural 
barriers of China, and from a totally unexpected direction. Japan, 
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reorg:anLzcd on Occidental models, has become a major menace. 
The result has been dbcirg^itnization and revolution* China, ac- ' 
cusiomed lo ihink of bersetf as an empire* which although occa¬ 
sionally overrun by barbarians or divided was yet mthout a peer, 
was now compelled to deal w'ith other nations ^ equals. Always 
heretofoft the dispenser and seldom ilie conscious receiver of 
" culture, she now touHd the structure of her dvilizatiun antiquated 
and wiis faced w^ith the unpleasant neceasity of discarding part of 
4 and thoroughly renovating the rest. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 
■ (TO BX. 221) 

ORICIN OF THE CHINESE 

TifE beginnings of ihe Chinese^ like those of other nndem peo* 
pleS| are shrouded in obscurity. Chinese literature, although volti- 
mii|£tus during most of the past twenty-three or twenty-four 
centuries, gives us Httle incontestable information concerning the 
origins of the people and their culture. liVTiat many tnodeni schol¬ 
ar^ hold to be the earliest written documents that have come down 
tons—contained chielly in the collection known as the Skih Ching, 
or Classic of Poetry, and in portions of the Shu Ching, or Classic 
of History* ’—show g culture which was far from primitive and 
was presumably the result of centuries of development. Within 
the last few years, archeology has unearthed important informa¬ 
tion, but as yet this is too fragmentary to be made the basis for 
much more than mteresting conjectures. Future discoveries may 
revolutionize present theories. Some scholars have sought light in 
an analysis of the primitive Chinese written characters, or in de¬ 
ductions from the nature of the earliest known civilization. The 
Chinese myths akin to those by which other peoples have sought 
to account for the existence of the universe and of mankind, and 
for the origin of tiiemselves and of their culture, probably com¬ 
plicate rather than simplify the cemfusion. Until very recently 
Chinese scholars—so deeply concerned with most other periods 
uf their hbtory—were but little interested in the question of be¬ 
ginnings, It has been Western scholars of the past two and a half 
centuries and Chinese scholars of the present century who have 
been the most exercised by* it. 

Tlie theories advanced hy the Occidental savants have been 

^ Evrn th? earUcM sfclkiiu of the Sku Ckint art n™ thoughl Uy ntanv scbolun 
aoE To be $□> acidEni a* the cpkiest pQcms the Shih 
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m^Tiy and ingenious. An early hypothesis long favore<I io certain 
' quarters was that Chinese civil ization owed its bcginamgs to 
Egypt, This has Sndefl into the background and during the past 
generation or more the majority of ^"estem students who have 
sought an answer to the riddle have looked to llte weriand routes 
which debouch in what h now known as Kans|f and Shcii.si for the , 
paths by which the Chinese and their culture first entered the 
territory which is now theirs. Terrien de Lacouperie stoutly ad* 
vocated an early migration from Babylonia. The French sinolo^ 
gist Biol suggested iliat China was inhabited initially by savages, 
and that into these moved a black-haired race from the Northwest. 
Anotlier scholar has professed to find in Sumerian the prototype 
of the ss'Stem of Chinese writing. Others are inclined to postulate 
in ancient cultures in Central Asia the common birthplace of^hc 
civilisations of the Tigris-Kuphrates Valley and of tJhe Chinese. 
Another sees the peoples of the steppes and deserts of Central 
Asia both as transmitters of culture from Mesqpotamia and othfr 
fertile valleys and as originators. He attempts to give dates tor 
some of tlie irruptions of these peoples into the North China plain. 
Still other sinologists maintain that while it nipy not be necessary 
to look westward for all of early Chinese culture, some inthiences 
certainly entered from that direction. One scholar has argued for 
the European origin of the earliest Chinese civilizatJoti. ^Vnother 
has professed to see in the primitive culture several elements from 
the outside—from the West, the Northwest, and the Northeast. 
Still another has conjectured that rice culture and especially the 
use of the water buffalo entered from India. There is an able 
contestant for the southern origin of Chinese culture. A some* 
what similar assertion is that the earliest Chinese we know arc 
the northernmost fringes of a racial and cultural group whose 
western representatives are the Tibeto-Burman peoples of Tibet, 
Szechwan, Yilnnati, and Burma, and whose central and southern 
represeittalives are the tribes which survive in the hills of Central 
and South China and in !ndo*China. A favorite hj*pothcsis of 
numbers of scholars is that there were succei^ive waves of migra¬ 
tion from the North and Northwest, each partly subjugating and 
assimilating its predecessors and partly driving them southward, 
and that we must look to the eatreme South for the best traces 
discernible to-day of the uiost primitive inhabitants of China. 
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The oolji safe conduiiion is that the facts now at our disposal form 
an untrustworthy guide to more than tentative opinions. 

WTiile it is true that as yet our knowledge is insuhicient to frame 
a theory of the beginnings hf the Chinese and their cuhiire which 
wil] meet with the unanimous assent of infurmed scholars, cer* 
, tain wellH!stablishe^ facts even now at our disposal will inevitably 
enter into the completed picture. 

First of all, we know that when the Chinese are first discerned 
fairly clearly through iheir earliest written records they were an 
agricultuml folk living on the North China plain and in the lower 
part of the valley of the Wei, slowly extending their Ixiundaries at 
the expense of peoples who livetl on the bills and plateaus—^and 
ev'en on the plains ^about them and whom they regarded as bar- 
baiUns. Like the oldest civili/jiiions in the West of w'hith history 
apprises us, those of Egypt and Babylonia, and also like early 
civilization in Northwest India, that of China first emerges into 
tbe dim light of pj;p-hislory in a fertile river valley. In early his¬ 
toric limes the \'e]jow River emptied north of the Shantung prom- 
omorj'. The Hopei plain was largely a delta, traversed by a 
aumljer of streams,tand the region may w-ell have been less arid 
than it is to-day and more inviting to agrtcukure. Much of North 
CTiina was covered with loess, great areas of which appear not to 
have been lieavily forested, and so could, with relative ease, be 
reduced to cultivation. 

Rich finds of inscribed bones give early fonns of the Chinese 
written character and corroborate about three-fourths of the 
names of the rulers of the shadowy Shang dynasty—the second in 
traditional Chinese history'—that have come down to us in the 
ancient books. Recent excavations have added much knowledge 
of the Shang culture and show it to have been advanced. 

Japan^e discoveries in Eastern Mongolia, South Manchuria, 
and the Korean-Maochurinn border of neolithic remains probably 
[»int to early, non-Chinese culture or cultures in these regions. 
Implements of neolithic man have been found in osany parts of 
China proper. 

Recently, moreover, archeology has revealed extensive evi¬ 
dences of a culture that was probably on the border line between 
the stone and Uie bronze agt^haicoliihic. as it has been dubbed 
The most startling of the discoveries are in the North. In a cave 
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in SauUiern Miiticbviria, on the site in iionan of what,seems to 
• have been an extensive village, in Kansu near I^nchowfu, and as 
far west as KokoT|pr, have been disclosed relics of what appear to 
be different stages of the same culture tsometimefi called—espe¬ 
cially that in Honjin:—by the namt Vang Shao), Some of the ob¬ 
jects are probably (although, not certainly) the prototyi^ies of im- ^ 
pIcmenL^i and utensils still manufactured anA in common use in 
Chinit. Most of the skeletal renixains of the Yang Shao culture that 
have been uncovered seem to be of the same stock as that of thJ' 
Chinese who to-day inliabil the region. The evidence points, 
there fore, to some racial and cultural continuity between that age 
and our own. ^^Tiether any of this culture was indigenous is 
uncertain. We are not even sure that it is an early stage of histor¬ 
ical Chinese civilization. Tracing a line of descent has l>e<n^fi- 
cuU. The latest stages of Vang Shao culture may have persJ.sted 
into the ihirii dynasty, Qie Chou. It seems dear that a great gulf 
separated thU Yang Shao civilisation from that of the Shnng, the 
second of the traditional dynasties. There wa.s also a bard, black ' 
pottery culture. Many lived m villages of partly subterranean 
dwellings which were enclosed by earthen ^fillet, possibly 

derived from India, was the most common grain. There were 
horses, pigs, dogs, sheep, and cattle. The pointed pottery culture 
seems to have antedated that of the black pottery. The bronze i 
culture of the Shang began later than either. Sericulture was pres¬ 
ent in neolithic times and continued into the Shang. 

A still earlier link in the chain is a few traces of paleolithic man, 
chiefly in Shensi and Mongolia. Between the [lalcollthic and the 
late stone or early bronze age no connecting stage has been found, 
and since some of the pdeolithlc relics arc beneath a heA\*y ntaii- 
ile of loess the gap in time is probably verj’ considerable. We do 
not know whether the paleolithic remains were Icn by the an¬ 
cestors of the present Chinese, by a people whom the Chinese con¬ 
quered or displaced, or by stocks which disappeared long before 
tie ancestors of the Cliinese entered \orti Cliuia. Tliere seems to 
be some similarity between the products of paleolithic man in 
China and those in other parts of Europe and ,\sia—possibly in¬ 
dicating cultural connection. 

The problem of origins is further complicated by the discovery, 
in recent years, near Peking, of bones (incluiiing sknlb) of a still 
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earlier type <jf man, one of the most primilive known, and, con¬ 
nected with them, oi what seem to be artifacts and perhaps traces * 
of the use of lire. , 

Another set of data to add to our fragmentary picture is what 
has been disclosed in Central Asia of a very eajly culture, prob- 
, ably greatly antedating anything of a similar grade yet found in 
Chinn, and from winch migrations into China, or at least cultural 
contributions through commerce, ntay have come, A possible 
ftiuse of population movements may have been a decline in ratH’ 
fait accompanying the retreat of the last ice sheet—(Perhaps twelve 
to twenty thousand years ago, 

^\'e also know of the early civilisation of tity-dwelters in the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley and of an urban culture in Northwest 
probably as far back as the [ourth millennium n.c. These 
centers seem older than anything of so high a tjTJe which has yet 
been found in China, and it is within the range of possibility that 
styne impulse from^thern made itself felt in the North China plain. 

One other group of facts is the increasingly accumulating evi¬ 
dence ihat both in historic and in prehistoric times transfers of 
culture occurred—j^^rtly through migrations of peoples—over the 
vast plains which cover much of the surface of Central and West¬ 
ern -'\sla and Eastern and Western Europe, 

In the light of all these evidences, it is not strange that the 
majority of schulars who have recently dealt with the subject have 
hxrked w'estward For a clue to the sources of tlie Chinese and ilieir 
civili^tion. That some early influences entered from the West 
appears to be well established. It is not yet clearly demonstrated 
whether these came through trade or the migrations of peoples or 
both. .Veiiher is it known just how ptjtent these were in shaping 
the civilization of historic times. !t is to be hoped (hat archeology 
will later have more to tell us. 

CHINESE SfVTllS AND l-ECE^vmS OF rPE EEOrNNtN'GS 

or iirstoRv 

While the oldest records do not attempt to trace to their begin¬ 
nings either the Chinese race or mankind as a whole, from time to 
time popular fancy hits essayed to do so. with the result that we 
possess many tales bristling with mythical heroes. .Although quite 
undependable as history, these stories are of importance, partly 
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becauf^ they appear again and again in literature, mj-tholpgy, and 
* religion, and partly because by some Chinese and Westerners the 
more prominent figures are seriously taken as actual personages. 
For example, the \Vllow Emperor tic?upics a prominent place in 
Taoism, and at least one recent attempt has been made to begin 
(^linese chronology with his accession. It is Just possible, more* . 
over, that some of the stories trill eventually be found to have a 
basis til actual fact. ITiey must, therefore, be mentioned- ^ 

As is natural with myths, particularly when, like these, theiT 
liave varj'ing origins, differing accounts and attempts at chronol¬ 
ogy exist. Only the chief personages that appear in one or more 
fThinese histories deserve meniion. ,f*’an Ku is frequently de¬ 
scribed as sepuntting the heavens and the earth, and as forming 
the -sun, the moon, and plants and animaK, There are. howeijer, 
several versions of ULs myth. Following him some accounts say 
that there appeared twelve or thirteen Celestial Sovereigns { Vit n 
//wflfig). all brothers, each of whom rcTgned 1^,000 years, elevfn 
Terrestrial Sovereigns ( Tf //wfli/y), again brothers, each of whom 
also ruled 18,000 years, and then nine Human Sovereigns i!e» 
/i«£f«g), once more brothers, who reigned a i^tal of 45,fi00 years. 
We hear also of Yu Ch’ao, who is reputed to have taught men to ' 
build houses; of Sid Jen, who is said to have devised a way of pn> 
during fire by boring one piece of wood with another; of Fu Hsi, 
who is reported to have taught his people to fish wHth nets and 
rear domestic animals, to have devnsed miLsica! instruments, to 
have substituted for writing by knots in strings the pictograms 
and ideograms which form the basis of the present system of 
characters, and to have invented the eight trigrams —pa kua — 
later used in divination. To Kua—often associated closely 

with Fu Hsi—IS attributed the regulation of marriage. ShFn 
N-ung, the "Divine Husbandman.” is reported to have taught the 
people agriculture and to have been the father of medicine, 
Huang Ti 1 the Yellow Emrierorl is credited with fighting success¬ 
fully against the barbarians, with instituting the sy-stem of official 
historiographers, with inventing bricks for luttiding purposes, 
with erecting an <}bserva^o^5^ with cormting the calendar 1^ 
adding an intercalary month, and with introducing the chrono¬ 
logical system of reckoning by cy-cles of sixty years. He is also 
reportt^d to hat*© built a temple to Heaven, to have regulated the 
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division fii the land according to the “well-field” ichtng t'/wj) 
system Oo described a few pages below), to have invented * 
cans drawn by oxen, to have devised several musical instruments, 
and in many other ways toTiave advanced civiiiration. His prin¬ 
cipal spouse is credited with having taught the people sericulture. 

, so imponant to the ^iter life of China, , 

Alter a number of other rulers is said to have come Vao, a 

C lel Emperor, who, in naming hii successor, passed over his 
son as incompetent and appointed Shun, w-hom he had se¬ 
lected for his skill and integrity and whom he had tested in 
various ways. Shun is reported to have performed sacrifices of 
several kinds, to have introduetd uniformity into measures of 
length, capacity, and weight, to ha%’e travelled widely, to have 
suljdued some of the barbarian tribes, to have divided the Em¬ 
pire into twelve provinces, and to have regulated some of the 
watercourses. Shun, so it is said, like Vao, went outside his fam¬ 
ily and chose as hi^ successor Yii, who had drained the waters of 
a great Hood which had afflicted the country in the days of Vao. 
Shun and Yti each is reported to h-ave reigned for a time con¬ 
jointly with hLs prff^cessor and then, the latter abdicating, alone. 

Yij is said to have made the crown hereditary in his family and 
to have founded the first dynasty, that of Hsia. This di*nasty, 
the names of whose rulers tradition essaj^s to give, is reported to 
have come to an end through the excesses of its last ruler. Chieh. 
who, falling under the spell of a beautiful but depraved woman, 
engaged in debauchery and cruelty. An outraged country was at 
last, so the story goes, led in rebellion against him by 1''ang, who, 
defeating and exiling the tyrant, founded the second dynasty, that 
of Shang or Yin—^Shang being the name by which the members 
of the ruling house called themselves, and Yin the title by which 
the dynasty was denominated by the one which succeeded it. 

.\s has been said, it is very uncertain whether these figures have 
actiLil history' back of them. Some are probably entirely mythi¬ 
cal, the creations of fnJk-lore and of uncritical writers in the at¬ 
tempt to account for the origin of the world and the beginnings 
of civilization. Some may be heroes or gods taken over from other 
peoples when they were conquered and assimilated by the Chinese. 
We are made suspicious by the effort to associate five of the pie- 
H?ja rulers—the Five Sovereigns [Wtt T’l)—with the five de¬ 
ments of traditional Chinese physics—earth, wockI. metal, fire. 
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and water. The fact that these early figures are called nilers 
^ se^im to indicate that the stories as we now have them date from 
a time when men^ dwelling in an organized monarchy, read back 
that form of society into primitive times. Some of the monarchs, 
such as the rulers yf the Hsia, may have arisen out of ti>c efforts of 
noble families of later times to provide themselves with ancestors. 
Some, like Yao, Shun, and Vii. lauded as ideal? by the Conlucian- 
ists, may be in part the creation of this school in an endeavor to 
(rive to iLs teachings Uie sanction of anticjuity. Of these three oni^^ 
Yii ia mentioned in whal te probably the earliest literary record, 
the Ski A Cbing (Classic of Poeirj*), and the first certainly au¬ 
thentic documents in which the names of Vao and Shun occur are 
of the sixth or the fifth century b.c. It has also been suggested 
that Yao, Shun, and Vti vrere heroes of peoples In the Yangtze 
Valley or of districts still farther south, and were taken over into 
Chinese lore when these regions were incorporated into ihe ex¬ 
panding Chinese cultural area, YU himself was either later deified 
or was originally a deity, and seems to have been identified wiili 
a god who wa.s lord of the harv'esi. P’an K,u is also very late 
(probably not earlier in our records than ihe^third century a,c.) 
and may have come from the aborigines. Huang Ti may be to a 
large extent a pleasant fiction of the early Taoists, devised to give 
to their contcDtions the authority of the past. He may have been 
derived from peoples on the Xorthwest who were late in entering 
China, or owe his popularity to his association with thunder and 
lightning, as a kind of god of these pheiKimena- Possibly he was 
not widely known until the third century b.c. In the debates on 
philosophy which were one of the outstanding features of the 
centuries shortly preceding the Christian era, each of tlie rivals 
would quire naturally seek to bolster Its cause by ascribing its 
tenets to heroic figures of the past, and to assert that in an ancient 
golden age the practice of its tcadutigs had been attended by pros¬ 
perity. We are not entirely sure that there ever was such a ruling 
line as the Hsia. It seems probable, however, that it existed. The 
strong tradition about it and the fact that some families of his¬ 
toric times claimed dtsceiit from it seem to indicate that Ji cor¬ 
responds with a stage in Chinese history. The dales which some 
historians attempt to fix are, of course, untrustworthy. Iliose 
often given for the Hsia, B.c. 2205-1766, are obviously quite 
inaccurate. 
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THE 5HANG OR YIN DYNASTY 

In the Shmig (or \in) dynasty we have lo einerge on 

fairly firm ground. About three-fourtlK of the names of the 
rulers of thU line, as given in the older Chinese histories, have 
^ been, a? we have suggested, confirmed by inscriptions on the 
“oracle bones,*’ use& for divination, discovered in Honan—on the 
“Waste of Yin,’* the site of a capital of the dynasty—at the close 
of the last cenlurj^. It seems probable that the complete list of 
Sbang nionarchs was preserved through the ancestral observances 
of later rulers of a feudal principaiity who claimed descent from 
them. The sequence of the main series of Sbang rulers is fairly 
well established. Accurate dates are still largely unobtainable. 
Tjjie ones often given for the beginning and end'of ibc dynasly 
arc B..C. 1766-1122, but the first of these Ls undependable. The 
djTiasty probably took its rise sometime between the seicnieenth 
and the thirteenth century before CbristJ* 

The culture of the Shang was already fairly far advanced. So 
far as we know, it was indigenous and not an importation. There 
was a system of wr|ling by means of the predecessors of the pres¬ 
ent characters. Writing was on ivory or brotiBe, or—for purposes 
of divination—incised or scratched on bones and tortoise shells. 
It is possible, too, that slips of bamboo were already, as m later 
untunes, written on by means of ink or a kind of varnish. Indeed, 
it is certain that a brush was employed for writing. The shells of 
the cowry were used for money. Society was based upon agricul¬ 
ture. and was probably aristocratic, with a shiirp division between 
the lower and upper cla.^. The patriarchal familv was promi¬ 
nent, although matriarchy possibly had esisted in more remote 
rimes. At the head of the state w^ the IVang. The successioo 
went from older to younger hToUier, or, failing a younger brother 
from father to son. The H’i?ngV duties were both leltgiDus and 
civil. There were many officiats. Religion, as later, was a unifying 
factor. ^ * 

There were numerous domesticated animals—among them cat 
tie, the sheep, the pig. the horse, the dog, and fowls. Ti<-ers beaVs 
and wolves were still to be found, and w-cre hunted. Great soUci- 
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ludc was displayed for agriculture, I lie bjLsb of the proi;- 

* perily. ^mieL was tbc chief grain. Wheat, probably mtroducetl 
from abroadf was jaised. The wheel was employed m and 

war. There were buildings, some of them fairly large and with 
wooden pillars. ^ ^ 

*The army was organized probably ^ ahhoug^ not certainly^ with p 
^: aval^y^ chariots, and infantry* The Stiang seem to have Intro¬ 
duced the chariot. At times fairly large forces were put in thc_ 
fseld. We know of one army of at least five thousand. Iron was* 
not yet in use, l>ut some of the many Impleinents and utensils of 
bronze have come down to our own day. These, especially the 
sacrificial vessels and bells and the deigns and figures on them, 
display a skill in casting which has s^^idom, if ever, been sur¬ 
passed* They are superior to tho^ of the succeeding dynasty ^ 
and their vigor anti boldness of conception and execution give in¬ 
dications of genius. ITiere were stone sculptures;, some of them 
vigorous and beaiitffuU * 

Religion continued to have a large place in the life of the state. 
Ancestors were greatJy revered. Sacrifices w ere made to the rivers 
and the earth. EHvination was extensively ppciiced, the Avishes 
of the spiritual powers being consulted on every imjxuiunt occa¬ 
sion* The siRTs were sup|>osed to be intimately connected with ihe 
affairs of men, and a kind of astronomy existed. M uch was made 
of the calendar. The highest god was Shang Ti. Xumerous cere¬ 
monies were mairLtained for ancestors and di^^niiies. Human 
sacrifices^ sometimes on a Large scale, appear to have lieen 
common. 

The territory' of the Shang rulers probably induded only the 
valley of the Yellow River from the fcKit of the Shansi plateau to 
the mountains of Shantung and to the valley of the Huai—that is 
to say, parts of the present provinces of Honitn. Hupei, and 
Shantung. It Is uncertain whether it reached the coast, although 
il had at least indirect touch with the sea. Toward the middle or 
close of the dynasty, colonies probably moved out into the sur- 
roujiding country, conquering the barbarians and forming settle¬ 
ments in some of the hill country and in the valley's of the Wei 
and Fen. in modem Shensi and Shansi. This expansion led to 
the establishment of hereditar>' principalities on the frontiers— 
little states ruled by the families who had founded them. Shang 
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culture, tmareovcr, seems to have made its influence felt in t.be 
Yangtze Valley, 

« 

THE*CtIOU DYNASTV 

The conventional story told of the downfall-of tlie Shang and 
the establishment Chou dynasty resembles that by which 

tradition accounts for the ruin of the llsijj. It may be, indeed, 
that the latter is copied from the former. Here, loo, an rnfamous 
yuler, this time named Chou Tlsin, a man of ability, aided and 
incited by a favorite concubine, turned tyrant and profligate. 
Many cruelties and excesses are ascribed to the ill^mened pair 
Chou Hsin came into conflict with Wen Wang, the ruler of Chou. 

Chou, a principality in the valley of the Wei, on the western 
tcantier of the then China, represented the groivth of a new, vig¬ 
orous state—its prowess strengthened by prolonged warfare with 
the barbarians—as contrasted with the older order, ITie Chou 
pgopte seem to h^ve been relateci to the Chinese already on the 
Xorth China plain, but racially and culturally somewhsil different 
from them. \\"en Wang was, significantly, called the ‘‘Chief of ilie 
West.” The Chou kitermarricd with the Shang, but the two were 
dearly not identical. Certainty, too, the coming of the Chou was 
attended by a fairly sharp break in ctiitural dewlopment. In 
many ways the civilization of the Chou differed from that of the 
Shang. 

Later historians glorified Wen ^^'ang, representing lii^i character 
and administration as ideal. It seems probable that he helped to 
strengthen the Chou domains in preparation far the struggle for 
supreme power. Chou Hsin was at first successful against M en 
Wang. The latter was imprisoned and was released only on the 
payment of a heavy fine. His son, known to later generations 
under the title of Wu Wang, finally led in a revolt which over¬ 
threw the tyrant. The latter set fire to his palace and perished In 
tJie dames, his corpse was decapitated by his rival, the hated con¬ 
cubine was executed by the victors, and Wu Wang set up a new 
dynasty, the Chou. 

The traditional account of the overthrow of the Shang bears 
the earmarks of partisanship, and \'ery possibly arose from the 
narrative preserved by the victtiriou.'; Oiou in the ceremonies of 
their ancestral temple. Chou Hsin may not have been nearly the 
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cruel and dissolute lyrant that our records picture to XJi^. It is 
•clear, however, that the change of d3Tiasiy occurred. 

The accuracy of^e date usually givTu, n.c, 1122, is in debate^ 
but seems to be confirmed by recent fiiftlings. The uncertainty of 
the chronology’ for^e early ages of Chinese history is aggravated 
by; the existence of at least I wo varying lists of ilates, Tire Hsia, 
the Shaiig, and the Chou form the ancient penod of China^ his- 
tuiy, 'ITiey^ are properij^ classified together as the Three Dy¬ 
nasties. ' 

We have little, if anV;, certain information about details of 
events during the milia! centuries of the Chou. The ceremonjes 
in honor of the anneslora of the family have transmitted to us 
names of rulers, but not much else that is dependable. Tradition 
has attempted to All the gap and the sujiposed dcecb and c ha racier 
of some of the early rulers of the house, lauded by the Confucian 
school^ are fjart of the literary and moral heritage of China. Wu 
Wang, like Wen Wang, was regarded by posterity as a mode^ 
He is reported to have established his capital not far from the 
later Ch'angan iHslanfu), on that broad lower portion of the 
valley of the Wei which, as we have seen, ts ^he westemmosi of 
the large fertile plains of the North and so in the rGgiuri where 
was the original seat of the Chon power. Wu Wang is represented 
as haWng redisiributed the principalities which made up the 
realm, entrusting to the descendants of the Shang a southern 
portion of their fnrmer domains, and to two of bis brothers other 
great sections. The realm ruled over by the early monarchy of the 
CTioii was probably more extensive than that of the Bhang. China 
was growing. 

Wii Wang was succeeded by a son, then a mere boy, knovsii tc 
rx*sterity 03 Ch'cng Wang, During Ch^fng Watig's minoriiy the 
regent Wu Wang^s brother, Chou Kmtg f'^thc Duke of 
who had been of great assistance to the state during Wu 
Wang’s lifetime. Chou Rung, esteemed a paragon by later gen¬ 
erations, is said to have consulidatwi the power of the dymasty 
and so successfully To have trained the young monarch that the 
latter was able to reign acceptably after the regent's rfeiith. To 
him, too. is attribuied the administrative organ!^tion of the 
realm un a pattern which for generations remiined the mcxiet. 
To Chou Kung is ascribed the C/iuw Li^ *rhe KituaJ of the Chou. 
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a compSJ^tlon possibly dating actuaUy from the fourth and third 
cemunes u.c., or even later, and much or all of it the attempt of 
the authors to give the sanction of antlquitv to an imaeinarv 
utopia of their own creation. ^ ■ 

„flependability of the stories about 
Wen \Ung, \\u Wan- and Chou Rung is in debate. The trend 

^^ished and to thmfc of these rulers as very shadowy figures ideal- 
-™d by later generations and especially by Conlucian scholars 

thT!*" ""1 I monarchs of the Chou apparenilv extended 

the boundaries both of their domains and of Chinese culture, 
thao Wang, the traditional dates of whose rule-according to 
one cirono1og>--are b.c, 105f-100l. and his successor Mu 
U^ng, with reign dates—by the same chronologv—of u.c. 1001- 
946, are ^d to have triumphed over the barbarians, and, among 
other regions, to have carried victoriously the arms nf the Chi- 

the souiheni boundary of the valley of the Wei. Jlu Wane es- 
pec,a y is credited with having been an energetic and restless 
raveller, to have pursued his conquests beyond the Yangtze on 
the south, and to have penet rated to the far northwest visiiing a 
m^terious l^i W ang Mu, UteraJly, ‘'W'est King Mother." H.t 
Wang Mu has stimulated much discussion among Occidental 
smologi.sts, actuated as they are by a naim^ desire to ferret out 
all possible early connections between China and the W^est and 
^ny mgemous jesses have been made as to her identitv. ‘ The 
ul e.-.i ilciaitb of Mu Wang's travels are to he found in an bisior- 
ica romance which probaldy dates from the first centu^- 1 i 
and the factual t^sis of the account is almost certainly too’tenu¬ 
ous to yield dependable results. It seems fairly reasonable how¬ 
ever, to assume that ^ese early monarchy expanded their do- 
ma ns even gaming a foothold in the Vanntise Valiev. It is 

iMdiiion IS nght in declaring ihal Mu’Wang tS- 
ified the administmtive sv-stem and the laws of (he land for thk 

=<■ son, ,,, p«,„, 
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composed (O' aonounce to the ancestors the achievemcnjj of the 
* monarch. The power of the Chou H'oMf had begun to decline. 
The Kingdom, as ^'e have suggested, had lung been divided into 
principalities. Some of these were rtlled by collateral branches 
of the royal house, others by descendants of ministers and gen- 
epls w‘ho had been rewarded for service to the state by hereditary 
fiefs, and still others by families who claimed to trace their lineage 
from the rulers of preceding dynasties, Probably several of the 
princes were extending their boundaries at the exj^nse of tht^ 
adjoining non-Chinese jjcoples and so were enlarging the borders 
of China. Weah monarchs, inevitable in any hereditary line, 
found difficulty In asserting their authority over powerful vassals, 
and pridleges once conceded proved obstacles to the resumption 
of the power of the central government by the occasional ^igor^s 
H'Vwg. Hsilan Wang, the iraflitlonaj dates of whose reign are B.c. 
S27-7S1. was apparently abler than some of his immediate prede¬ 
cessors. Certainly he was strong enough to fight successfully* 
against the barbarians in the modern Shansi an3 STorthern Shensi, 
carrying the war into the highlands from which these enemies 
menaced the prosperous plains. He also in^ded the valle}* of 
the flan. Such aggressiveness outside his boundaries w'ould seem 
to imply tisat he had made progress against his own insubordinate 
lords. 

Hsilan \Vang. hawe%’er, onlj* postponed the decay of his line. 
His successor. Vu Wang, is declared by tradition to have been 
hopelessly weak and to ha\'e sacrificed the state in the attempt lo 
satisfy the whim of a court beauty. Fie put her in place of his 
queen and dLsinherited the latter’s son, the heir presumptive. To 
make her smile, so the story runs, he bad tW beacon fires kindled 
which were ihe signal far hb vassals to rally against a raid of 
barbarians, When the fires were lit in earnest, the lords, fearing 
another ytractkal Joke, failed to respond against a joint attack of 
the invaders and the outraged father of the deposed queen. Yn 
Wang was killed and his unpopular mistress taken captive, At the 
beginning of the next reign, traditional dates of which are u.c. 
771-720, the weakness of the Chou was openly proclaimed to the 
%vorld when the capital was moved from the valley of the Wei, 
where it was subject to the forays of the harbarians, eastward to 
Loyang, near the present Honanfi.* «mrc remote from the danger- 
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ous fTOtttier. The change marked ihe hopeless decline of the 
Chou, and while the dynasty endured fur over five centuries 
longer, the feudal states and not the royal litje now become the 
center of interest. The actfvities of the feeble rois jumiants were 
more and more restricted to their religions and ceremoniiil as 
contrasred with thjir political functions. The djuasty prior ;o 
the removal of the c.Hpital is known a® the Western Chou and 
after tliat event as the Eastern Chou. 

* From the eighth centurj' B.c. until the middle of the third 
China roughly resembled the Europe of the Middle Ages. Like 
Itledieval Europe, China was a collection of states with unstable 
boundaries, h kind of feudalism existed, the local princes in 
theory owing homage, tribute, counsel, and military service to 
tlje Chou monarchs, and minor lords having similar obligations 
to more powerful ones, The details of organization, however, were 
quite different from those of Europe. .As the power of the Cliou 
4eclmeiL some sepiblancc of security was sought, as in Europe, 
in alliances and leagues, and several individual states successively 
won a kind of hegemony. Purely Chinese states were supposed 
not to make war op each othcr^—a principle often honored more 
in the breach than in the observance—that devastating activity 
being theotetically employed uuly against the barbarians, the 
peoples of non-Chinese culture, When war wjts waged between 
any of the feudal states it w-as often more to exhibit the prowess 
of individual combatants and their skill in the established ndcs 
than to annihilate the adversary. 

As in the Europe of the Middle Ages, the boundaries of civDi- 
aation were steadily esttended to embrace new peoples. In Europe 
the spread was northward—into Germany, Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, Russia—while in China it was eastward fthrough 
Shantung), westward tinto Szechwan), and especblly southward 
(into the Yangtze Valley). .K% in Europe, too, a coiiimunity of 
culture existed, but in China, although marked variations were 
found, esj>ecial!y in the frontier states which were beginning to 
enter the pale of Chinese culture, there seems to have been a 
closer approach to uniformity. The development of vernacular 
differences, particularly in literature, did not proceed as far as in 
Europe, and no religious chasm appeared such as timt between the 
Western and Eastern churches. As in Medieval feudal Europe, so 
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in the China of the Eastern Chou, ititellecttial activity wnsainarked 
«—aJ though her* a comparison with the era of the great Greek phi¬ 
losophers would be^more accurate, for the Eastern Chou was the 
outstanding; creative period of Chmese*thought► Unlike the proc¬ 
ess in Europe, moq?over. division was succeeded suddenJ>^by po- 
litica! union, and this was accompanied and folkwed by increasing • 
uniformity in culture. 

TITE HEGEMONY OF VARIOUS FEUDAL STATES ! 

The China of the Eastern Chou, then, was divided into a large 
number of states. By the seventh century b-C.. five of these had 
begun to emerge as sonvewbat more jiowcrful than the others. In 
the Xortheast was Ch i, in parts of what are now Shantung and 
Hopei; in the North, in the modern Shansi, was Chin; in ilie 
in the modern Shensi, was Ch in; on the plain, not far from the 
old centers of culture, Sung; and in the South, centering in the 
present province of ilupeh, Ch’u. Four of tlu^ five, it wili 
noted, were on the frontier. They could grow by expansion out¬ 
ward—-away from the older centers nf culture—and their popula¬ 
tions probably included strong infusions of '^irbarian" bIor>d. 
Ch'u, indeed, appears to have been almost entirely non-Chinese 
in race, originally noii'Chinese in speech, and partly so in culture. 
Some members of its ruling aristocracy probably came from the 
North. These frontier slates strove to control the older China, 
largely the present Honan, Here was the traditional center of 
culture ajid of political authority. Here, too. the many small prin¬ 
cipalities conslituted a tempting prey to their larger neighbors. 
Only one. Sung, was able to make an effective bid for power 
against the frontier states, and its Importance was transitory. 

The first ipf the five strong states to achieve the hegemony was 
Ch'i. Tradition declares it to have been under an unusually able 
ruler, Huan, advised by a distinguished miuLster, Kuan Chimg, 
that, in the first half of the seventh century n,c., it acquired 
wealth and prestige. By vigorous administrative, military, and 
fiscal reorganistation, undertaken through the leadership of these 
two men, tlie slate was transformed. The wealth of the prince 
was mcrea.sed by monopolies of siajde industries, including espe¬ 
cially the manufacture of salt and iron. Commerce was encour¬ 
aged. WTien some of the minor slates into which the older centers 
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of Ciiinfse culture were divided had become enfeebled, Ch'u 
reached ouL from the South and menaced them with possible ab- < 
sorption. At thb juncture the threatened stages, in self-defence, 
for the moment ignoring thtir enmities, by treaty formed a league 
against the invader (n.c. 6Sf) and placed th<;piselves under the 
protection of the prince of Ch’i. 

The league thus formed endurerl for more than two cenluri^. 
The authority of its head was confirmed by investiture from the 
*Chi>u Wang. Assemblies of the league were not held at stated 
intervals, but whenever need arose the heads of the allies were 
convoked by the president. Some convened for the punxise of 
undertaking a joint war and were attended by the feudal chiefs 
with all their armed contingents. Others, with peaceful purposes, 
did not bring together so large a body of men. 

Late in the reign of Huan, after Kuan Chung had died (B.c. 
6+3), Ch’i fell into mternal confusion and the presidency passed 
gut of its hands, ^’or some years thereafter the very existence of 
the league was threatened. The head of Sung, one of the other 
member states, attempted as its president, but in vain, to give it 
adequate leadership, and at least one of the members sought 
safely in an alliance with that very Ch*ii whose aggressions had 
brought the organization into existence. 

The league, thus jeopardiaed, was salvaged and given renevred 
strength by the presidency of \\ en, prince of Chin. Chin, located 
in the mountains and plateaus of the present Shansi, was not so 
easily unified as Ch’i, on the adjoining plain, for internal barriers 
favored the independence of the local clans. Wen, whose persona' 
name was Ch’ung Erh, was the son of a barbarian mother. Be¬ 
fore his accession he had learned hardihood and resourcefulness 
by years of wandering and adventurous exile. In b.c. 636 he suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing himself in Chin, and during a brief reign of 
eight years (he died U-C. 628) be exercised the rule so ably that 
for a century and a half thereafter his descendants were usually 
the acknowledged heads of the league. By skillful administrative 
reorganization he welded his principality into an effective fighting 
unit. Then, allying himseli with other states, he attacked and 
ovcrwhelmingiy defeated CHi’n, and was appointed by the Chou 
ruler as the head of the feudal chiefs. 

Chin, placed at the forefront of the Chinese states by the jirow- 
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ess of Wen, did not hold its place without many stru^cs and 
•reverses. Under weak princes and internal dissensions, indeed, it 
gradually, in spite pf temporary rcs-ivals, deeJin^, Ch’in, in the 
territoiv once held by the early rulerf of the C.bou and long a 
rising power, was, now the guardian of the western imrehes. 
Partly barbarian in blood. api>arcntly it ac^uiretl pnoii^ss by 
constant fighting, and in the second half of the seventh century, 
under its great prince Mu, a contemporary of Wen, it made a ^ 
temporarily successful bid for the hegemony. Ch’u in the South • 
WHS alwavs to be reckoned with, and at the beginning of the 
sixth century defeated Chin and seemed to be on the point of 

replacing it. ,. , , t 

With one of the sudden reversals of fortune which make these 

centuries so confusing, Ch'u, on the point of victory, ^ddc!^' 
declmed ( ui the latter half of the sisth centiirip e.c.), Chm 
though not particularly strong, found an ally in 'Vvu, a slate which 
first emerged into prominence near the opening^of the sia^ cen; 
tury B,c. Wu, in the lower part of the Yangtze \all^ and com¬ 
manding the mouth of that river and the fertile plai^ along its 
lower courses, occupied moat of the territory egyered by the pre^ 
ent province of Kiangsu and portions of the present .Anhui, 
Chekiang, and Kiangsi. Some of its rulers may have bad m ^eir 
veins princely blood of China, brought by the southward migra¬ 
tion of adventurous aristocrats. Its people were ^ibly alli^ 
racially to the Chinese, but were late in acquiring Chinese ciyih- 
zation and were regarded as barbarians by their northern r^i^- 
bors. During the sixth century u.c., thanks m ^o the a^lity 
of its rulers, Wu became one of the most powerful states of ^ina 
and continued so into the fifth century. In 462 B.C., indeed, the 
prince of Wu seems to have succeeded the now almost impotmt 
princes of Chin as the real head of the league—althou^ the titu¬ 
lar presidency may stUl have remained with Chm. ^ 

Within a decade of thb triumph, bowevei^ Wu collapsed 
fB.c. 473), The most southerly of the states of Ctuw of the later 
years of ihe Chou dynasty, Yueh. in the inoderu Chekiang de- 
stTOved it. For a time Yiieh became the outstanding state of 
East Chinn- However, although it removed ite capital (o a (wnl 
on or near the south coast of the present Shantung me. o7U). 
it did not occupy the dominant position over inland China that 
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some o^her states had had or were bter la possess. It remained 
chiefly a coastaJ power. Both Wu and Yiieh seem to have de-* 
pended in part upon boats for their ^dctori^, navigating tltese 
craft on the sea and on the rivers and lakes in which their pos- 
sessions abounded. Wn, indeed, appears to ha^e begun the Grand 
^ Canal, ^thut great artiticial waterway whose completion is at¬ 
tributed to the nearly two millenniums latcr^ and whi^, 

pprjceeding along the alluvial plain, helps to connect the valleys 
■ of the Yangtze and the Mtiang Ho. It is not strange that, relying 
so much on their water-craft^ neither Wu nor Yiieh succeeded in 
making its authority effective over the interior- 

Chin did not long surv'ive Wu. Mosi of its territory being in 
the mountains, plains, and vaUey^ of what b now Shansi, its in- 
t^al barriers always threatened it with division into warring 
clans. This tendency was accentuated by the distribution of fiefs 
fay the princes of Chin among their favorites and relatives. It is 
not surprising^ therefore, that the authority of the princes declined 
and that lovi^ard the close ol the hllli century Chin broke into 
three fragments fHan, Wei, and Chao). Neither of these wa$ 
strong enough to gecupy the domUtant role in national politics 
formerly held by the united Chin* 

THE PEKlOn OF THE CONTENOTNG STATES 
AND THE miUMPII OF CH'iN 

By the middle of the fifth century^ the old China was beginning 
to disapi^r and great changes were in progress. The feudal in¬ 
stitutions of the past were disintegrating and new ideas appeared 
in administration* legislation, philosophy, and religion. As we 
shall see in a moment, the period was one of creaitve thought. 
Warfare among the many stales which made up China had long 
been part of the ordinary course of events. Such an outline as we 
have given probably seems intricate enough to those for the first 
time introduced to the story, hut compared with the complexities 
of the detailed nairalives it Ls simplicity itself. The scene now 
becomes evEn more confused and belligerent. To Chinese histo¬ 
rian.^ the eni 13 known as that of the CAbm Kmr, or Contending 
States. The Chou rulers became increasingly feeble and the 
feudatories in the ohJer China dropped more ^an ever into the 
background—the prey of the partially Chinese principalities on 
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ihe border. With ibc brejikup of CMn coded any sembljuice of 
'that league and that principle of hegemony by which a measure of 
respect had been p«iid to the rights of the individual states and 
some protection given them. Herctofdrei as we have seen, wai 
between the feudaJ^iates had been carried on in large pan accord* 
log to recognized rules. Moreover, in theory' it^id not have as an . * 
aim the extinction of the enemy or even the annihilation of his 
army, but the jiunishmein of the guilty and the giving effect to the ^ 
judi^enU of Heaven, Xow, war became a business. Military * 
i>rganization and technique were altered and became more efficient. 

The contest was one for the survival of the fittest. The strong 
ruthlessly overran and absorbed the weak. Some of the members 
of the old aristocratic houses sank to the level of the commfm 
iwtqile and many new families rose to power. ^ 

The principal combatants were the great principalities on the 
frontier, Ch 'in, Ch*u. Yen (with its capital on the site of the pres¬ 
ent Peiping), the three fragments of Chin, a revived Ch'i,^ 

These were known as the CAT Ifsiung, or Seven Martial f States). 

Ch'i had not been a major figure in Chinese politics for about two 
centuries, but it had continued to exist, and, uijder the leadership 
of a usurping ruling house—regarded disapprovingly by scholars 
who favored legiiimacy—it rose once more to prominence. How¬ 
ever, Ch’in and Cb^u, with a much stronger admixture of non- 
Chinese blood and culture, were the chief rivals. Both were ex¬ 
panding at the expense of their neighbors. In the fourth century 
B.C., Ch’in conquered the state of Shu, in the present province of 
Szechwan—-a section which now begins to have a part in Chinese 
history. In that same century Ch'u overthrew Vueh and absor^ 
the nortliem portions of hs dominions—those fonnerly belonging 
to Wti. As between Ch’u and Ch in, the tide of fortune ebbed 
and flowed. Alliances centering around each were made and dis¬ 
solved, the lessi'T states seeking safety or aggrandizement by 
throwing in their fortunes now with one and now with another of 
the more formidable combatanis. 

Ch in owed much of its to Kung-sun Vting, aJso called 

\^"eJ Vang or Shang ^ who,^ belonging to the ruling family of 
^\ ei, in the middle of the fourth centuo^ under Duke Hsiao—who 
appears to ha^^e coTiibined ability with an ambition lo control all 
^"hina—became a minister of Ch’in. Under W ei \ang s direction 
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the laws and administration of his adopted state were reorganiited 
and the foundations Laid for the eventual victory of Ch*in over' 
its rivals. , 

The other six of the sGven leading slates were, in o.c, 333, 
brought together in a league to resist the prosperous Ch'in. This 
• immediate period often known as that of the Six Kingdoips. 
The alliance was not iiermanetii, partly because its members were 
, too jealous of each other long to hold together. With this league is 
'associated a famous historioil romance which attributes the enter¬ 
prise to S« Ch in, one of ilie wandering scholar-diplomats of the 
dme and which assigns the undoing of the alliance to a former 
fellow-student of Su Ch'in, Chang I, in die service of Ch’in, 

Many were the wars and the exploits of these troubled years, 
afid many a story has b«cn handed down of loj'alty, of trickery 
and intrigue, of prowess, and of generals and statesmen successful 
to-day and disgraced and banished or executed tomorrow. One 
pf the festivals o^a later China, that of the Dragon Boat, is said 
fprobably eironeouslyt to take its rise from the search for the 
body of Ch’ii Yiian, a statesman of Ch’u, who is declared to have 
drowned himself in,c. 295) in despair over the failure of his 
prince to take his advice against the schemes of the astute 
Chang I. 

For a time it seemed that China might never be unified, but 
be rlivided iiennanently among Ch'i, Ch'u, and Ch in, In the third 
century Ch’in and Ch’i, in recognizing each otheris spheres of 
uifluence, ratified the assuniption by the two rulers of an ancient 
religious title, Ti, declared by legend to have been held by early 
sovereigns, the head of Ch’in becoming n$i Ti, or Emperor of the 
West, and the head of Ch’i becoming Tung Ti, or Em|»ror of the 
East, They soon abandoned these designations, possibly because 
of the widespread opposition of their neigjibors, but the preten¬ 
sions they embodied were probably slid cherished. 

Gradually, however, and with occasional reverses, Ch’in forged 
its way to the front. Toward the dose oi the fourth century it 
obtained possession of two passes which insured it free exit east- 
rord and southward. Its military organization scein,s to have 
given it an advantage. Instead of de{)ending on chariDis, the fa¬ 
miliar war vehicle of the older China still relied on by its rivals, 
it formed an atmy in which horse and foot soldier; predominated! 
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It may have adopted these from the "barbarians” with yhom it 
fought on its western and northern frcmders. Ch'i and Ch'u occar 
sionalJy stopped th^ir own quarreling to unite against the common 
enemy, but formed no permanent aiJiarlte. Early in tbc third cen¬ 
tury Ch'i was practically eliminated as a major power Its prince, 
in^ttackiug his neighbor (possibly with the purpose of mjtstering 
China), brought down on his head a number of the other states 
and was disastrously defeated. The ruin of Ch’i strengthened 
Ch’in. In the first halt of the third century Ch’in rei>eatedly de¬ 
feated Ch’u and annexed much of its territory. 

In the struggle between the great rivals, the prestige and the 
power of the Chou sank ever lower and lowvf. ITie rulers of the 
more prominent of the feudal states had for some time assumed 
the title of Ik'ang, heretofore the exclusive designation of the Ch^u 
monarchs—thereby probably in effect declaring their equaliiy 
with the house of Chou and possibly indicating their ambition to 
master all China. In the middle of the third century b,c., Ch’in 
wrested from Nan Wang, the last of the Chou to wear that titled 
the western portion of his small remaining territory and carried 
off the nine tripods which, alleged to have been^anded down from 
the Emperor V*u, were esteemed as symbols of supreme power. On 
the death of Nan Wang, in n.c. 256, a relative, under the designa¬ 
tion of Eastern Chou Prince (Tung Chou-Chun), maintained for 
a short time something of a semblance of authority, until, in 
p.c. 249, he in his turn was defeated by Ch’in and forfeited his 
territory to the victor. 

The extinction of the Chou wa*, however, by no means the Iasi 
of the steps necessary to assure Cb’in the Empire. Other and 
more [wverful rivals had to be overcome. The final victory was 
under the direction of one of the mtwt important and imeresting 
figures in all Chinese history, he who is known to posterity as 
Shih Huang Ti. To the birth and tutelage of this unifier of 
China a peculiar story is attached. In the third century b.c„ 
a prince of Ch’in. a not particularly clever fellow, was in e.xik, 
and while he was there an unusually able man, Lii Pu-wei, a 
merchant, who saw in him an opportunity for advancement, at¬ 
tached himseir to him, L5 Pu-wei, by skillful management, ob¬ 
tained for his princely patron the appoinimenl to the succession 
to the throne of Ch’m. Lu Pu-wei bad a beautiful and cfiarming 
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concubi^je, and, when iht princp became infatuated with her, sur¬ 
rendered her to him. A son of this beauty was Cheng (bom B,c. » 
Za9)f later Shih Huang Ti, and malicious and ^^rhaps iU-founded 
gossip has it that his father was not the prince, but the clever Lu 
Pu-wei. ^Tjen, thanks to his friend, the prineg succeeded to the 
, rtile in'th’in, Lii Pu-wei continued as hi? chief adviser and re¬ 
mained powerful i?i the earlier years of the reign of Cheng— 
who, as a minor, followed hb reputed father as head of Ch'in 
'‘fti.c. 247). Lii Pu-wei b said to have been accused of com¬ 
plicity in amorous intrigues of and with hb former concubine, 
now the queen-dowager. Certainly Cheng, not unwilling to be 
rid of so powerful a mentor, banished him fB,c. 33S). Again 
accused of treasonable designs, Lii was banished a second lime, 
probably to the present Honan (although just possibly he was 
later in Szechwan). His life seems to have been ended by 
poison. 

Before Lii’s fall, Ch'in was well on its way to Its final triumph 
over its rivals. In the second half of the third century it an¬ 
nexed state after state. Ch’u was erased from the map, and in 
B.€. 221 the conqu^t of what was left of Ch’i completed the ter- 
ritorial unification of China under the all-powerful Chin. The 
older, classical China had been subdued by a state which was 
mostly Chinese in culture but which was only partially Chinese 
in blcxHj. One stage of China's development had come to an end 
and a new era, that of imperuitbin, hail dawned. 

CULTURAL GROWTH UNDER THE CHOU 

These centuries of almost incessant warfare had been accom- 
panled by remarkable developments in cJii'ilization and, as the 
preceding narrative indicates, by the wide extension of Chinese 
culture in regions within and outside its native habitat. 

The original China, it will be recalled, was on the plain formed 
by the Yellow River and Its tributaries. At the outset of the 
Chou much of it w'as stiU uncultivated, it contuined large fer¬ 
tile areas but also swamps and regions of shifting sands. M the 
beginning of the dynasty, and for many centuries thereafter, peo- 
plea whom the Chinese regarded as barbarians lived not only on 
the edges of the plain, but also in the plain Itself, some of 
them on the seashore. 
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As it expanded, Chinese civilization took to itself msyiy ele¬ 
ments of the peoples with whom it came in contact* By the 
close of the Chou, and probably much earlier, the culture of the 
Chinese, tike that of many other peo^ts, was becoming a syn¬ 
thesis of contributions from many regions, north, south, and west 
of.the primitive seat of chilization. For ins^nce, in ilie later 
centuries of the Chou and down into the Ch'in dynasty there are 
evidences of so-called “Scythian” influence on art objects, in¬ 
cluding bronzes. From the eighth to the third century n.c. the 
Scyths wete in control in much of what is now Russia and the 
effect of their art on that of China argues either direct or indirect 
contacts of the Chinese with the peoples of the vast plain which 
stretches across much of Europe and Asia. 

As has been said. It is not a simple matter to determine i|je 
earliest culture of the Chinese- Our written documents are com¬ 
paratively few, and their dates, the purity of their present texts, 
and even the authenticity of numerous sectioi^ are so open to 
question that many of the conclusions drawn from them are dis¬ 
putable. As is natural, the further back we go the more open to 
debate our findings become. Archeological researches into this 
period are stiil, as we have said, so decirfeHly in thetr infancy that 
most of the deductions drawn from them must for the present 
be verj' tentative. Much of what is given below is, accrirdingly, 
conjectural ami may have to be altered or ewen discarded as 
knowledge of the period advances. This is especially true of the 
picture of economic and social life given in the succeeding para¬ 
graphs. 

ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 

In the early years of the Chou dynasty, Chinese culture, it will 
be recalled, was already advanced. As before, the basic industry 
was agriculture. Millet, rice, wheat, and barley were the (*ief 
cereals. Some of these were quite possibly of foreign origin. 
The ox-drawn plow appeared, possibly of alien provenance. Fer¬ 
mented liquor was m-tde from both rice and millet. V'egetables 
were raised and fruits were cultivated. The mulberry was par¬ 
ticularly useful, because its leaves nouri.shed the silk-worms and 
so ivere essential in the production of the most characteristic ol 
Chinese textiles. Several kinds of plants were employed in the 
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production of doth. The pig and the chicken were, with the dog, 
the omnJprtscnt live stock, and there were other domestic ani-' 
inals, iTTigation on a. large scale came in thf latter part of the 
period. * 

Iron came into use sometime during the dynasty. The coming 
of metallic money^ must have wrought changes in the econopiy 
of the land. 

As in the Shang, a sharp distinction seems to have existed be¬ 
tween the lower, or peasant, and the upper, or aristocratic, 
classes. The lower w'ere occupied with cultivating the soil. The 
upper classes did the governing. So marked was the difference 
that a suggestion has been made, as yet quite unproved, that the 
peasants were a conquered group, the descendants of the neolithic 
[^pulation, and the aristocracy victorious invaders, possibly of 
another race, owing tJieir position in part to their more powerful 
organization and better material equipment, Eronae weapons 
and implements, for example, may originally have been the pos¬ 
session of the aristocracy, so helping to give them the ascendancy. 

The distinction appears to have been accentuated by or at 
least to have had s^rne association with the growth of towns. Dur¬ 
ing the Chou urban civilization w*is spreading, centering in capi¬ 
tals of the feudal princes and of the Between city dwell¬ 

ers and the rural population a gulf tended to exist. The town, 
dominated by the aristocracy, seems to have had a market place, 
an altar to the earth—a raised mound of beaten soil—and the 
ancestral temple of the ruling lord. It was surrounded by a 
wall and a moat. This town may have succeeded in part the 
earlier holy place which had been the center of peasant life, an 
identification which may have assisted the feudal chiefs in their 
domination of the rural community. 

Tradition asserts that bnd was divided according to the cAfng 
t'icji or “well-field" system. While some scholars regard this as 
an imaginary creation of later utopian philosophers, probably 
it had an actual basis in fact. On the other hand, presumably 
it was never systematically carried out on any such large scale 
as some writers have supposed, By thb device the arable land was 
assigned in sections to eight peasant families each. Every section 
was plotted in a form resembling the Chinese character for well, 
dtingj the eight outer plots being cultivated in common by 
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the eight families and Uie central plot being reserved (or resi¬ 
dences and the raisitig of the produce which went to the lord. 
The title was in the lord. Pemiatient individual peasant 

ownership appears not to have been fliought of- Xew land was 
cleared as the old was exhausted, and periodical reassignment 
vqs the rule. The size of the eking varied with the quSlity of ^ 
the soil. As irrigation and methods of collivafion improved, resi¬ 
dence and boundaries beiw'eeo fields were of longer duration, 
only the poorer soil being allowed periodically to lie faliow, 
ttTiile the peasant did not own the soiU apparentiy he was per¬ 
manently attached to certain districts, and so. like the European 
serf, en/oyed a better status than that of slavery. Probably not 
until toward the close of the Chou dynasty did pea.sant pro- 
prietor^ip prevail. Wei Yang is credited—possibly incoirec^'' 

—with having made it the rule in Ch’in. TTie i‘htttg i'iett sys¬ 
tem gradually disintegrated, aud by the third century b.c. (prob¬ 
ably even as early as the sixth century) it was passing away. 

Much of the work of bringing waste lands into cultivation, of 
draining swamps and constructing canals for irrigation, seems to 
liave performed by the state. While f^ihly accelerated 
under some of the great feudatories in the closing years of the 
Chou, it had been in progress lor centuries and must have en¬ 
tailed great labor for many generations of peasants and officials. 

As towns grew and as the Chinese e,\tended Ibcir domains 
iind became more numerous, commerce and industry seem to have 
expanded. The rise to power in Ch’in of a merchant, Lu Pu-wei, 
mav have been symptomatic of the increased importance of his 
The introduction of coined money, about the beginning 
of the first millennium B.C., probably had a profound effect upon 
the social and economic organization of the time. 

SOCIAL ORGAN IK AT ION 

It was only during the season when the land was cultivated 
that the peasants lived tin it. During the winter they were gath¬ 
ered into villages, where each family bad its permanent and sepa¬ 
rate home. Some homes were caws dug in the loess where it 
rose in sharp cliffs. Others were built of mud. The villages, as 
we have seen, were usually walled and clustered about the res-t- 
dence of an official, often the seignior's home and ancestral hull. 
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Frequefltlyp too, they were on heights overltMking the fields, oul 
of the way of floods and more easily defended than on the plain, 
Tn these villages the life of the community ce^jtered aroujid mar¬ 
ket places and public grofinds. 

It was in the spring, before the workers to the fields^ 
that mating of young couples seems to have taken pla^e. 
There were great community festival in the spring and in the 
autumn when the entire village gave itself ovet to dancing and 
" ceremonials. 

Agriculture and the life of the iwasantry were carefully regu¬ 
lated and directed by officials, so that China early i>ossc3sed a 
kind of bureaucracy. 

The arist (Mersey were chiefly distinguished from the peasants 
by an elaborate family and hiernrchal organization, ^ch pa¬ 
trician clan professed to trace its descent through the male line 
to a common ancestor^—a god. a hero, or a monarch. Sometimes 
the original prfjgcniLor Wi\s supposed to be a bird or an animaL 
^hese Unter were often purely mythical creatures, such as the 
unicorn and the dragon* The men were careful nqi to take wives, 
or even cuncubin^s, of their own ebn name. However, two 
houses often intermarried for niany generations, and sons cus¬ 
tomarily obtained tvives from their mother's family. Then^ ton^ 
children of a brother and sister might marry—being of different 
clan names. The clan was not a territorial dirision and did not 
necessarily hold land as a unit. The effective tie was not economic 
but religious—the cult in honor of the ancestors and especially 
of the putative founder of the dan. The family organization con¬ 
tained interesting survivals of whnt was possibly a much earlier 
matriarchate. If, as seems possible, in primitive times the chil¬ 
dren received their mother's name and husbands were joined to 
their wives^ families, by at least the time of the feudal sj'Stem the 
organization of ihe aristocracy had become clearly palriarchaL 

The aristocratic clan in turn was divided into rnmili^, each 
with its male head who officially represented and had authority 
over its n^embers. Marriage, being the means of perpetimting the 
family and the clan, was of great importance and by elaborate 
rites. At the time of the marriage the bride was formally intro¬ 
duced to her husbiiJid^s parents and ancestors. Secondary vrive^ 
might be taken* A birth was regarded as lucky or unlucky ao 
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cording to ihe day on which it occurrEd- An infant w^ich ar¬ 
rived on an un propitious day might be abandoned ^ 

One scholar has it that during much of their boybcKid and 
adolescence the bays lived apart^ in* a common housep where 
they were educatcjJ. In practice it imy be that they actually 
spent the time with their moiher^s re]ativ4?s and ivere tralhed by 
them. The segregation of the boy's and girl/ is^ how^evefy con- 
jectutal and is denied by other scholars. 

On reaching man^s estate the youth was inducted into that rank 
with fonnal ceremonies, receiving the cap which mdiCEtted that 
he was now recognized as an adult. 

The social life and even the recreattom of the aristocracy, such 
a.s archery and music, were ralher rigidly controlled by custom. 

From the upper classes came the lords and the great landed 
proprietors. By no means all those of patrician binb possess^ 
large estates. Many were petty landownersj a kind of sturdy 
squirearchy from which came numbers of the thinkers and mili¬ 
tary adventurers of the later centuries of the Chou. Others wer^ 
employees of the stnte, scribes, school-teachers, diviners, or ex- 
peris on ritual. Still others were merchanis, for in time, as we 
have said, a fairly extensive domestic and interstate commerce 
arose in such commodides as salt^ grain, silk^, horses, and cattle. 

POLXTTCAL OHGANlZATrON 

Political organization had probably developed in complesity 
since the Shang, if for no other reasons than ihal the esteni of 
territory governed had increased. It was sti!l„ how*ever, per¬ 
meated largely by tfae patriarchal ideal. CivlUzed society was 
regarded much as a huge family, and its units as smaller families. 
The religious tie was strong. 

The head of the slate was. of course, the Wanf , or monarch. 
In theory the Wang ruled because of the decree of Heaven 
miftg) and the foriginally meanir^ magical power, but 

later, by Confuebn scholars^ given the moral connotatiou of 
^Slrtue”) of himself and his ancestors obtained through obe¬ 
dience to the commands of Heaven. In practice the authority of 
the dei>cnded very' largely upon his nwm ability and force 

of character. Time-distances were great, and the leading ter¬ 
ritorial magnates were disposed to act very' much like independent 
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sttv^reigns—at least in nil except religions matters. j\s we have 
seen, after the first few tnonarchs of the Chou it was a rare IVang 
who was able to become more than a kind o^ high priest and a 
source of titles. In the ea»Her tlays of the dynasty, the tnonarchs 
had much real power and probably were tno^t considerable po¬ 
tentates than those of the Shang. Later they became mere figure^ 
heads, retaining s’ome degree of importance chiefly because of 
the prestige of their line and their religious [unctions. 

The Wang was assisted by a chief minister and by s« sub¬ 
ordinate ministers tn charge of different phiises of administration 
—-agriculture, the army, public works, reUgious rites, the mon¬ 
arch's personal affairs, and punishments. Below these appears to 
have been an extensive and fairly complicated officEaldom of vary¬ 
ing ranks. Some of the positions were hereditary'. During the 
many centuries which the dynasty endured, modiheations in the 
sjfstem inevitably occurred. As the effective pijwcr of the Wang 
declined. tbLs officialdom ceased to have the administrative sig- 
hificance that apj^rently it once possessed. Accordingly it be¬ 
came more and more stereotyped and regularized. Together with 
the however, it was considered to have practical religious 

importance, for its continued functioning was held essential to 
that cooperation of Heaven, Earth, anti man upon w'hich de¬ 
pended the prosperity and welfare of the realm. Religious cere¬ 
monies performed by the proper functionaries were supposed to 
be quite as requisite to the weTt-being of society as the obserx'ance 
of ethical obligations between man and man, 

The realm was divided into two main ports, the royal domains, 
ruled directly by the tf'iJiTf through his officials, and the fiefs of 
the many feudatories. During part of the Chon dynasty, the 
realm, vassal states and all. appears to have been divided into 
nine provinces, each with a kind of governor, appointed by the 
Wans from among the focal lords. These provinces, hoover, 
probably possessed little more than a ceremonial significance 
and later writers overstressed their actual importance. .As has 
been customary with states organised on the feudal ha.sis, the 
vassal owed his overlord hoinage, military service, and iribute. 
In return he received land. Investiture was marked by solemn 
ceremonies. Homage was supposed to lie performed at periodical 
miervals, varying with the distance of the fief from the court 
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Tribute chieily in kind—m products of the soil ^nd tbe 
loom—for metnilic nintiey seenv; not lo hiive made its appearance 
until the tatter par; of (he filth c€iitur>' b*c. Evcpr lord was also 
bound to perform the proper sacrifice# to the spirits of the land 
and to his ancestors and to maintain justice toward and honor 
arpong his subjects. Each feudal prince had^ his own dfOcials, 
graded in a kind of hierarchy. 

The structure was held logetlier in pan by the observance of 
an elaborate ritual by which mferiors honored superiors. Theo- • 
roticaily, too. the lor^ were subordinate to the Wang and could 
be promoted or demoted by him. Before the break-up of the old 
feudalism tow'ard tbe latter part of the Chou, there seems for 
centuries to have been a kind of stability—uneasy and not too 
secure, to be sure—and a recognized order. It was overturn^ 
by the rise of the great warring states out of which Ch'in emerged 
triumphant. 

The meager laws were largely penal, coverinp^ classes of crimes 
and certain acts which wc in the Occident would call civil. Judgeil 
by modem standards punishments were severe, although no more 
so than those of many other nations of antiquity. The chief 
recognized ones were death, castration, amputation of the feet, 
cutting off the nose, and tattooing the face, Frequently they 
could be compounded by the payment of a fine. Contracts were 
regularly made and legally recognized. 

As to war and defence, the Chinese employed chariots and 
ensconced themselves in walled towns and villages. War was 
cruel—as it alwaj-s is. It seems possible that a victory over the 
barbarians was sometimes celebrated by a cannibal fept off the 
bodies of the vanquished, although wars between Chinese were 
not so terminated. In days when the feudalism of the Chou was 
at its height custom regulated combats iretween feudal states. 
That kind of battle, as wc have suggesterl. was in large degree 
a matter of ritual—of generous sparing of life, of loyalty to one s 
chief, and of gaining or losing prestige by following or disobejHng 
(he rulfs. It was a kind of bloodless military chess. When toward 
the end of the Chou the struggles between the great rivals became 
acute the older courtesies tended to fall into desuetude. 
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ART 

The bronzes which have survived from th^ Chou show a level 
of culture far from primitive- The sacrificial vessels especially 
command the admiration of experts everjTvi^Te- At tlie outset 
they dhiplayed no sharp break with the Shang bronzes, |ar 
from 900 b,c. new forms, of inferior workmanship, supplanted 
their predecessors. About three centuries Inter a revival of old 
forms, but with more ornamentation than the latter and with 
inlays appeared. The new w’as known tis the Kunl style. Many 
samples of jnde^ too, show artistic taste and skill. Lacquer be^ 
to be employed. 


LITERARY DEVELOPMENT 

*Writijift by the prototypes of the present characters had been 
devised, as we have seen, at least as early as the Shang dynasty, 
and the Chou witnessed a fairly extensive and rich literary do- 
Velopraenl, More characters were formed. Books were inscribed 
on tablets of wood or bamboo, presumably with ink. The lan¬ 
guage displayed dialectical differences, but these were not sttfli- 
ciefltJy marked, at least among the educated, to prevent a com¬ 
munity of culture. 

The earliest form of Uteramre apiieurs to have been religious 
in character—hjinns sung at sacrifices, songs to accompany the 
dances and feasts in honor of the ancestors, and bits of prose to 
parallel the pantontimes performed in the ancestral temples. 
Poems were composed for the great ceretnonial occasions at court 
—banquets, archery contests, receptions, and die like. To these 
were added folk songs—satires, laments of widows, complaints 
of soldiers wiiose officers had conducted them to defeat, dances 
of the young in the spring, love songs, songs at the birth of a 
child, for weddings, and the like. Many ore included in that 
anthology of ancient verse, the Skih Cking, or Classic of Poetry, 
brought together tu CKnu times. Still others are to be found in 
compilations of the period which contain both poetry and prose. 
Wliile the origlna] text of the Shift Cfiiiti; has suffered in trsas- 
mission, a large proportion as w'e have it tu-day is probably au¬ 
thentic. 

Pre^ owed much to the ufficJal scribes charged with the prept- 
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ration 3 Jid pTPScrvation of officiHl documeiits zuid will) ihc nf" 
Taneem«nts for rdigious ceremonies and feasts. Ritual purposes 
required short accyunls of ihe legends concerning the ancestors 
which the dancers portrayed in paniomime. The descnpiions 
were necessarily ejact, terse, minute, and rather dry. To accom^ 
pany some of these outlines speeches were composed antVattrib- 
uted to the chief actors. Here the iroaginatiOTf of the scribes had 
greater liberty. Records w^re also kept of official tmnsacticn^ 
lawsuits, the granting of fiefs, and the like—^in highly lechniral* 
language. Descriptions began to be w'ritten of administrative 
machinery and of geography—the latter from the deivpflint o' 
the administrator and tax collector. Philosophy—^particularly, as 
was natural, piditical philosophy—began to emerge, 

Many of these ancient prose documents have been presetted 
in a collection known as the SAu C/dwg', or Classic of Hiaio^. 
Fairly early tradition—possibly reliabli^—declares that Confucius 
edited it. Much of the lest of the Shu C/ttna; as we have it to-day 
is either corrupt or spurious, ft has been cle:ft-ly demonstrateri, 
for example, that the portions of it which are only in the srKaUed 
'"ancient text" are a forgery of post-Chou times. Much of tlsai 
container! in the “modem text," however, is Usually regarded by 
sdiolars as an authentic record of ancient traditions. 

The scribes, too, charged with preserving the archives, began 
the custom of keeping terse annab of events, especially of ofFicial 
acts, with exact references to dates and persons. One of these, of 
the feudal state of Lu, was the biisb of a hblory which has been 
preserved, thanks possibly to its association with the great name 
of Confucius, under the lUle of the Ch’uft Ch’m, or Spring and 
Auiumn (.4nnab), It has been traditionally represented as 
written bv Confucius, but the accuracy of this viiwv has been 
boldly challenged and hotly debited, Some others of the ann^s 
of local states—of Chin and W'ei —were in the Chu Shu Cfii Men 
ulLscovercd in a tomb in the third century a.d.), freely iranslateri 
as the Bamboo .\imab and so denominated because' the copy then 
found was wriilen on tablets of that material. It must be add^, 
however that the existing work which now bears that title is by 
no means of indubitable mithenticity. Many scholirs insist that 
it is a forgery, a compihition of quotations from other books, ;md 
ihat only fragments of the genuine original survive. The Tso 
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C/jifdrt, tnwiilionalJy n commentary on the Ch*un Ch*tu, is realJy 
of inde^ndeni origin or origins, being made up of one or more 
histories which through the ages probably have suffered from 
interpolations, but which «eems at least in part to be as old as 
the second century n*c. and perhaps older. A suggestion, as yet 
imsub^antiatetl. hints that it may be an historical romance. 

Still another fofrn of prose originated with the professional 
diviners, those whi>se las!; it was to give counsel, through their 
J'au.spices, on imponant actions. Tlie sort of di^matioo which 
had lieen practiced under the Shang—by the application of fire 
to bones and the shell of the tortoise attd the interpretation of 
the resulting cracks—fell into abeyance under the Chou and the 
very manner of performing it was forgotten. Under the Chou 
divination was by a variety of mediums, including the milfoil 
and the sistty-four hexagrams. The hexagram.^, developed out of 
the lines which comiwsed the simpler eight iTigrams. had, like 
the latter, been tievised early. Their traditional ascripiion to 
Wen It'ang and Chou Kung possibly arose out of the attempt to 
give them the authority of two of the great heroes of the dynasty. 
Tlie hesagrams, nf six lines each, w-ere made up of combinations, 
of whole and broken lines, as, for example, in the following; 



Brief interpretations of these, in technical and, to us, obscure 
language, were made, presumably as guides to the diviners. In 
commentaries on or appendices to the foregoing, and of later 
origin, something of a philosophy was elaborated, including prin¬ 
ciples of government. In them the terms Vh and I'awg, eventually 
to loom prominently in speculative thought, and which even to-day 
hold a large part in popular concepts, make what is possibly their 
earliest extant appearance. The I'ih and the Fung seem to have 
been unknown under the Shang and so possibly did not enter 
Chinese life until sometime in the Chou. The entire collection, 
comprising documents of various dates, has been transmitted to 
us as the / Ching, or Classic of Change. Tradition attributes the 
authorship of the older portions to Wen Wang and Chou Kung, 
and declares that they were composed while the former of these 
two worthies was a political prisoner and the latter in voUintaiy 
exile. It also assigns the appendices to the pen of Confucinsi. All 
of this is more than open to question, although at least some of 
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the appetidices were writWn by members of the Confuci^ school 
and it h barely possible that the sage himself wrote pitrts of 
them, ^ 

The Shik C/ihg, Shu Ching. Ch*m Cb'iu, and / Ching by no 
means exhaust qie list of the literature of tlte Chou period. In 
the later centuiies of the dynasty, indeed, books incitased in ^ 
number and in the variety of the subjects treated. Th^e rich and 
varied development in philosophical thought which will be men' 
tinned in a moment is recorded in works which arc rightly atnon£ 
tilt’ most treasured of China's possessions. There were compila¬ 
tions fin ritual, the most honored of which are the Li Chi, or 
the Boot ( more literally, the Record 1 of Rites, the / Li. and the 
CfMH Li. The LiCAi wits not collected into its present form until 
a later dynasty, and much of its material is of post-Chou com¬ 
position. The / IJ is probabiy the fragment of a larger wflfk. 
of unknown origin, which presumably aj^ared in the second 
centuTv before the Christian er!i~^r, according to some critics, 
at ii still earlier time. The Chou U, or Rites*of Chou, called In 
early times Chou Kuan, or Officials of Chou, possibly the 
work of an anonjiuous writer of the fourth or third century B.c, 
and may date from as late as the first cemtuy a.o., bill, as we 
have seen, it is traditionally—and almost certainly falsely—as¬ 
cribed to Chou Rung. It is a utopian plan for the organization 
of Bovemrnenl—an idealized picture of the Chou adminbtmtlve 

_which Te|#ealedly has bad great influence upon political 

and social reformers. The version which has come down to us 
is often said to be the product of a still later day, but a recent 
brilliant study learnedly contends that while many interpolations 
may have been made and although the poliiica] organization which 
it describes may ne^er have existed in its entirety, much of the 
text as we now have it dates from at least as early a.s the second 
century’ e,c. There were histories, among them a general one of 
China from e,c. 722 to 450, which has been transmitted as a 
coDJttonent part of the Tso Chttan. probably composed in the 
fourth and third centuries b.c.; the Ckm Kuo Tfe. or Documents 
of the Fighting States f a collection of texts bearing im the last 
troubled years of the Chou period); and the Kua I’ii iperhaps 
older than the Tso Ckuan, composed of malerial related to the 
latter and i»ossibly brought together about the fourth or third 
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century Hislorical romances were also written, usually 

clustering around famous Individuals and cumbining both fact 
and fiction. . 

Toward the end of the @hou new fonns of poetry appeared^ 
possibly representing the influence of the ^^barbjrians" wbn were 
then befhg assunilaied into Chinese stock. Probably the most 
famous examples of these is by Ch*ii Yuan t whom we have al¬ 
ready mentioned as a statesman of the partially Chinese prin¬ 
cipality of Chou and as traditionally associated with the Dragon 
Boat Festival). His poem^ the Li in which he pours out hb 
soul iri lament and so discloses himself and hk ideals to posterity, 
is one of the most famous in ail Chinese literature. Some doubt 
has been cast on the authorship and even on the existence of 
Ch^u Yuan> but the composhion appears to belong lo this period. 
It certainly registers a high-water mark of liieraiy^ achievement. 

In the last centuries of the Chou China was coming to have 
more numemvis contacts with the peoples lo ihe west. The era- 
p're n( the Persians and ihe succeeding one of .Alexander must 
have brought the cultures of Iran and the Occident somewhat 
nearer to her, and ^er own espanding frontiers were reaching 
toward Centra! Asia. It is not surprising, therefore* that the 
fringes of the two foreign civil illations should somewhere nearly 
touch hers in what Is now the Xew Dominion and that along the 
land routes commercial intercoutw should have arisen. This in¬ 
tercourse seems to have enlarged somewhat the Chinese knowl¬ 
edge of geography. It appears aJ5o to have brought in more ad¬ 
vanced astronotnicai and mathematical ideas and the elements 
of the relate pseudo-science, astrology. The modihcations in the 
calendar and the method of reckoning lime which were made more 
than once under tlie Chou may have eniered from abroad. 

nEVEtOFUEMT OF SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY 

The outstanding intellettuaJ achievement of ihe Chou was in 
the realm of philosophy. Philosophy seems to have arisen in the 
sixth century Certainly iis great development was in that 
and the following centuries. Why it came to birth when it did 
must be in part a matter of conjecture. The period roughly cor¬ 
responds with the rise of Greek philosophy, with some of the 
must creative years of the Hebrew spirit, with the beginning of 
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Buddhism ,ind Jaiubrn, and fnissibly with the- inccptitip and at 
least with the spread of Zoroastrianisnti* Whether we have here 
more than a coincidence dtuiot"—at least as yet—be determined. 

It seems clear that the political anrf cconomit organisation had 
much to do with Uie intellectual activity of the limes. The division 
pf the realm into many principalities encouraged variety Snd indi’ , 
xuduality. Professional scholars wandered Trom state to state, 
seeking learning or eniploymenl. At the capitals of the different 
feudatories thinkers gathered and debated. Some of the ru)er» 
encouraged this practice and at least one established a center in 
which he assembled distinguished representatives of several dif¬ 
ferent schools, It was an age of inielk-ctual ferment and daring. 

This flowering of the Chinese philosophical genius was pro¬ 
foundly influenced by early Chinese religion. In a sense, ind^^ed, 
it w'as an outgrowth of it. 

What the earliest Chinese religion was we cannot certainly 
tell. The subject has long been provocative of conjecture among 
Wcaiem sinologLits, and occasionally of acrimonious debate. 
Evidence is as yet too fragmentaiy to permit of final answers. 
When we first obtain dear pictures of Chinesf religion, during the 
Shang and early in the Chou, the culture of the nation was already 
far removed from its primitive stages. However, religion was still 
crude. The Chinese peopled ihe world w'ith divine influences, with 
spirits, and with gods and goddesses of various kinds, In each 
little agricultural village was normally a sacred mound, early the 
center of life of these communities. There were house gods—for 
instance, of the hearth, and of the comer where the seed grain 
was stored. Spirits or gods of the rivers, of the mountains, of the 
stars, of other natural objects, and of the five elements were hon¬ 
ored or propitiated. Some of the di^ne influences were scarcely 
personal. On the other hand, there were intensely pers^mai spirits 
of the great heroes of the past. The ancestors, too, were Ijelieved 
to live on, sometimes for generations: one soul of each of the 
dead remained with the body and another ascended on high. 
However, it uvas held that in the course of time the swls of the 
deceased disintegrated and were absorbed into the impersanal 
forces of nature. 

The early Chinese apjwently indulged in liltle profound specu¬ 
lation about religion and were not carefid tbrit their views should 
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be logica^or consistent. By at least the dose of the Chou, more¬ 
over, and probably many centuries earlier^ religioti^ beliefs and 
practices differed somewhat from stale in state,,These variations 
were especially marked in thf frontier principalities^ such as Ch^in 
and Ch'Ui whose papulations and cultures bad« strong elements. 
, not to b? found in ^e older states of the North China plain. , 

Spirits and gods were superior to men in jMwer, but were not 
almighty. They were of varying degrees of importance and of 
ixtent oi jurisdiction. For example, there were many earth gods, 
each with only a local sphere of power^ and there was the Sov¬ 
ereign Earth, with a much wider domain. Very early, perhaps 
from the beginning^ a tendency existed to divide superhuman 
beings and inlluences into iwo groups, those terrestrial and those 
ccl^tja1”tht>se of the earth and lhos« of the air or sky\ T'ien 
(Heaven) and Ti (Earth) formed a pair, and SAuffg Ti (the 
Supreme Ruler ) may" have been paralleled by IIou T'u f the Soil 
or Earth).* Supreme over both groups was one great being, 
variously called (usually translated Heaven) and Ti 

(probably best translated the Supreme Ruler—although the orig¬ 
inal meaning of Ti iinceriaiti—and possibly tlie glorified first 
ancestor of the ruling house). Originally and Sliang Ti 

were probably distinct, TTen perhxips meaning iJie heavenly 
abode, or cily of the dead^ and Shting Ti having more of a per¬ 
sonal theistic significance. If we may trust the oracle hones, 
SMng Tf WRS the term most used under the Shang for the Sn- 
preme Being.* Under the Chau. Tlrn tended to supplant it— 
possibly because T'kn was the god of the ruling house. The 
Chou Wang was regarded os the son of T^ien and as reigning by 
the mandate of T*ien. Eventually T^ten and Ti practically 

coalesced. T*icn or Shang Ti was sovereign over gods and men. 

The cooperation of the spiritual beings was essential to the 
welfare of men, including that of groups and of society as a 
whole. It w^s to be secured by the proper performance of ritual 
and sacrifices in honor of these beings, and—at least in the later 
centuries of the Chou—by right ethical conduct. The ceremonies 
were often daborate/with offerings of food, both grain and flesh, 

*}TiiSi T*u my i! diff^irnt tmr% hai'r l]«n idcntk:il with Ti fEarthI, a fcnulc 
d^£ty, k!Ml Skit (rukr of ihe aoin, & mnTtr 

U n canjalurt, bawc^'er, lhal o£ a Suprcuic cimr In with 

the Chnu 
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and, occasionallv, of human life, lo its earlier stagey reKgion 
may have had much of dread and of grim sheddins of mail's 
tilood- Under tlje Chou, the more repulsive feaiures appear 
gradually to have disapiieareci, Earliur, too, some phaliicism prob* 
ably existed- Possibly, iodeeil, it quite prominent. However, 
it. also, apparently slipped min desuetude and its convenflonEUized ^ 
symbols lost their original sigtiificaitco. Ceremonies to the an¬ 
cestors were in temples constructed for them, or in speiual rooms 
or alcoves reserved for them in the dwellings of their descendant^ 
for the dead were treated as having the needs of the living. An¬ 
cestors were represented by tablets. 1 he others of the spirits and 
gods were worshipped in the open air, and near the capital par¬ 
ticularly were altars to the most important of them. Some cere¬ 
monies appear to have been held in sacred groves. Much of tbe 
communal life of the peasants centered round the sacred place, 
and this, as we have seen, seems later largely to have coalesced 
with the power and rites of the feudal lord. ^ ^ 

Since the proper maintenance of religious ceremonies was essen¬ 
tial to the cooperation of spirituid beings with men and so the 
welfare of society, it was a matter of public concern and one of 
the chief functions of the state. Each of the feudal lords had cere¬ 
monies at which he must officiate, and some of the most imponani 
could Ije performed only by the Wa»g. So class which could 
strictly be called priestly existed, for the conduct of religious ntes 
was one of the responsibilities of ofticiaLs charged with administra¬ 
tion However, experts in ritual, who directed the officials in this 
phase of their duties, formerl a recognized profession and were 

recruited from the upper classes. ^ 

Diviners as we have seen, were also a separate profession. 
Moreover, !t special class existed, held in much respect than 
were these others, whose members claimed to act as spokesmen- 
or spokeswomen, for they were from both sexeMf the imsoen, 
and who. to this end, on occasion could become possessed by the 
spirit with which they claimed communication. 

The schools of philosophy which arose during the larer centuries 

of the Chou were all more or less stron^y 

lidoiLs beliefs, some partly endorsing and partly raodjfjmg them, 
and some rationalizing or repudiating them m 

The common interest which ran through most of the schuds 
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of thought was social—the creation of an ideal human society. 
This emphasis was natural among a people accustomed to regard 
religion as primarily a mailer of community uiility, and particu' 
larly so since the majority of the philosophers were from the gov¬ 
erning classes and w'ere themselves office-holdep. It cannot be 
^ too grca^jy emphasized that the chief problem to which most of 
the thinkers of the* Chou adthresaed themselves was, Low can 
society be saved? Cosmogony, cosmology, the nature of the gods 
^if any—and of man were subordinate and ancillary' to this 
question. 

From Uie standpoint of subsequent intiuence, the chief of the 
schools vfas that known to Westerners as Confucianism. The 
greatest figure in it was, of course, Confucius. The traditional 
dates of the sage, b.c. 551—479, may be in error, so at least one 
emment scholar declares, by several years. The usual story of 
his life has it that he was bom in one of the smaller of the feudal 
states, Lu, in the present province of Shantung, of aristocratk 
stock, of an aged father and a younger mother. His fallier died, 
so the story' continues, during his son’s infancy, and the sage was 
reared, in poverty, b^' his mother. He early showed a predileciion 
for ceremonies and the learning of the past and achieved such 
proficiency in them that he attracted students. For years, the 
traditional accounts say, he held office in his native sfcite, even¬ 
tually rising to the highest position open to a subject, but in mid¬ 
dle age be retired to private life, the reason usually assigned being 
that he resigned in protest against the unworthy' conduct of his 
prince. During the nexi several years he travelled from state to 
state wnth a group of his disciples, hoping vainly that some ruler 
would adopt his principles of government and employ him to cairv 
them out. In his old age he returned to Lu and there died after 
some years of quiet spent in study and teaching. Dignified, 
couneoiis, conscientious, high-minded, studious, a luver of an¬ 
tiquity, of b<K>ks,of ceremonial, and of music, thoughtful, affable, 

calm, serenely trustful in an ovemiling Providence_all these are 

terms which immediately come to mind a.s descriptive of the man 
pictured in the discourses transmitted by his faithful disciples 
So far as he is disclosetl to us in the records, Confuciiia was some¬ 
what lacking in what we would regard as a sense of humor and 
displayed little if any love for children and, ejtcept for his mother’^ 
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metnoiy, no especial re^rd for members of ibe opposite even 
his wife; but we must not be too hasty in judging him or insistiiig 
that he conform ^o our own standards. 

The interests of Confucius were cltieily those of the statesman 
and the teacher oj ethics. lie was concerned for the achievement 
of good government and held that this was to be by a retiifn to the 
methods of the great sage-ruJers of antiquity, Apparently he 
thought of himself as a transtniLter and not a creator, as simply a 
student and a teacher of the best of China’s past. The way d 4 
attaining to good government, as he believed it to have been 
achieved in the past, was the maintenance of the proper cere¬ 
monies, including those of a religious nature, and the r^ibition 
by the ruling classes of a good moral example. Society was kept 
prosperous and at peace, so he held, not primarjly by force, but 
by the Influence of high character on the part of the monarebs and 
the members of the upper c]a.<!ses, and by adherence to cu.stoinary 
ritual. He wl himself and his followers, then, to the study and 
observance of the ancient ritual and to the cultivation of u^ 
rightness. As a means to saving society, he sought the cultivation 
of the chiin ttff, or perfect man. ^ 

The fullest, although not the only record of the teachings of 
Confucius, is in the Lhh Tif, or .Analects, which is made up chiefly 
of what are said to be the sayings of the great master. Some of 
these are of doubtful authenticity, but the larger part appear to 
be authentic, Hithougb not necessarily the ipsisiima verba of the 
sage, recorded by loyal follmvers. 

Before the end of the Chou several schools of thought—one 
enumeration of them declares that there were eight—develc^ 
within the stream of what may be called the Confudan tradition. 
The immediate successoni of Confucius seem not to have been 
men of outsunding ability and it was not until Mencius that what 
may be called Confucianism again included a man of ftrsi-mte 
caliber. Mendus. like Confudits. was a native of the state of Lu. 
His traditional dales. b.c. i7i-2Si. like those of his great pred¬ 
ecessor, are questioned. Most of his working life appears to 
have been in the second half of the fourth centmy n.c. He seems 
to have owed to a wise mother even more than did Confudus, 
Like the latter, he was a high-minded, careful scholar who at¬ 
tracted Students. Like him, loo, be was chiefly interested in gov- 
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emment ,nnd spent much of his life as a wanderer, seeking to 
induce princes to adopt his standards, He also followed Coii' 
fucius in teaching that government should be i\ot by brute force 
but by the good example oi'ihe rulers. This he cmphasixed even 
more than did Confucius. There are scholars who insist that in 
^ some of^ teaching he differed fundamentally from Confucius. 
He maintained, probably as a necessary corollary' to his conten¬ 
tion that a state would resprond to worthy influence, that man b 
nature good. Man’s nature must, of course, be educated, but 
ti^ was to be by an environment made favorable by good-will, 
by music, by art, and by the kindly care of rulers. As a further 
corollary, .Mencius would justify rcbeliion against hopelessly cor¬ 
rupt rulers, declaring that Heaven, hearing and seeing as the peo¬ 
ple^ hear and see, would remove its mandate froiu those against 
whom the people persistently complained. Much more tbat i Con¬ 
fucius, Mencius was a caustic critic of the princes. He was em¬ 
piric in believing that the state must encourage the material 
' welfare of men—in promoting the provision of food and dothing. 
His views are preserc'ed to us in a book, Ming Tstl Shu, or the 
Book of Mencius, w^ich seems to be a fairly authentic record of 
his teachings. 

The other great figure of the Chou period who built upon the 
basis of Confucius was Hsun K’uang, or Hsiin T^u. He was 
probably a little more t han thirty years younger than Mencit]° 
and his working life fell mostly in the third century a.c. Hsiin 
Tzii. also concerned for good government, but living in an age 
when violence was even more marked than in the times of Con¬ 
fucius and ^lencius, contended lh.it man is by nature bad. This 
evil nature, however, he held to be indefiniteiy improvable. The 
change Is to be wrought largely by educating men through self¬ 
effort, through practice, through acquired habit, through the regu¬ 
lar and proper observance of ritual, through music, through the 
social cuslom-s come dow'ti from the past, through the example of 
worthy princes, and through laws. He deplored war and would 
have a prince win the allegiance of bis enemy’s people by his 
noble character rather than by arms. He glorified the state, which 
he would have enforce the right kind of education. The state, too, 
he wished to see achieve a btdance tietween men’s material wants 
—for fotiri and clothing—which lead to strife, and the supply of 
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these tieceasities. Like Mencius, he held that the econornic bisis 
of society is important. Both the principSes of ethics and the cor¬ 
rect rites he belicj'ed that he found in the r^'ords and acts of the 
sage-rxilers of the past as recordetl ^n the classical books. He 
denied, however„the existence of the spiriltial beings whom the 
ceremonies rvere supposed to honor. He derided fortulie-telling ^ 
by reading j)h>‘siogiiomy, and while he allowed the trndilionat ’ 
forms of chvination by the state, he regarded them as undepend¬ 
able. He held that Heaven is not personal, but is unvarying lavi 
which automatically and infallibly rewards the good and punishes 
ihe e%’jl. In the face of the confusion in existing society, he was 
an optimist, insisting that the universe is on the side of righteous¬ 
ness and that man’s evil nature can be modified for good. He 
decried dialectic—emphasiaed by some contemporary pliiloso- 
phers—and believed that man can arrive at a knowledge of Ihc 
eternal principles of the universe by reflection and meditation 
rather tliau by reason. 

Of the philosophical schools of the Chou period, the next \o 
Confucianism in lasting influence has been Taoism. The tra- 
dilionat founder was Lao Tzu, reputedly unsolder contemporary- 
of Confucius and the keeper of the archives of the court of the 
Chou. He is a very shadowy figure and may never have existed. 
The Utile book attribuled to him, usually called the Tao Te 
Ching, the most honored treatise of the school, is very possibly 
of the third century b.c. and is of very uncertain authorship. 
The most prominent Taoist author, Chuang Tzu, flourished in 
the second half of the fourth century b.c. He was master of a 
vivid literary style, which later exerted a marked Intiuence. In 
addition to his writings, several fragments of other ireaiises of 
the school hav'e tome down to us, among them some bearing the 
name of Lich Tzu, and possibly from the Han or Chin dj-nasty, 
several centuries later. 

Taoism is so named from the Tao, an ancient Chinese term 
which the school used to represent the great reality back of and 
infilling the univeme. In general the Taoists seem to have meant 
bv it something akin to what li\'^cstem philosophers call the .^b- 
solute. Knowledge of the Tao, they insistetl. Is not to be attained 
by reason and study, but by the mystic’s way of contemplation 
and inward illumination. The real world, accordingly, is not that 
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perceive^ by the physical senses. Nature was idealized and the. 
Taolsts sought to merge themselves in h. Man’s conduct, they 
arf^d, should conform to the T&a, and this ipas held to be tJu 
■wd, often roughly translated as "inaction.” but better defined as 
a way of “doing everything by doing nothing," Jt must be noted, 
^ howeveCthat some^modem scholars maintain that the mystic^ 
elements were not well developed until much later, and that their 
importance in Chou Taoism has been exaggerated. 

The Taobts were in oppositiem ig the elaborate ritual the 
careftilly reasoned codes of etliics, the earnest—and at times 
pedantic and pain fill ^—cultivation of character, and the intellec¬ 
tual approach of Confucianism. They were not exclusively ton- 
certied with the salvation of society, but when they did talk about 
it they maintained that it was to be achieved by abandoning the 
ela^rate ceremonies anti organization of current LivUizuTion and 
by returning to primitive matmers and conforming to the quiet 
simplicity of the ceaselessly operating Tao. People must not be 
t^fUght nor their de^res awakened by learning, [n their political 
and social theories the Taobts were closely akin to the philo¬ 
sophic anarchbts of the Occident. The early Taobts mav well 
have represented the*protest of rural districts, of thoughtful com¬ 
moners, and of aristocrats at odds with their own class, against the 
etaboraie civilization of the towns whose grownh seems to have 
been a feature of the middle and later centuries of the Chou and 
in opposition to the domination of that official aristocracy ol 
which the Confucian school was a bulwark. It has also been sug¬ 
gested—although on grounds which are probably much less ten¬ 
able—that Confucianism represented the civilization of the older 
centers b the North, ami Taoism that of the Yangtze Valley 
espMially Ch’u. tl'hatever the reason for the difference, Con¬ 
fucianism and Taoism were certainly at variance. 

It is not strange that Taoism, with its talk of the unreality of 
the visible world and of conformity with the Taa, should de¬ 
generate in popular practice to the search for an elixir by which 
to achieve immortaliiy and for means of transmuting baser metals 
into gold. The decay seems to have begun before the end of the 
Chou. Certainly it proceeded very rapidly in succeeding cen¬ 
turies. It wTis not unnatural, moreover, that those who professed 
to master the demons with which Chinese fanev pcopJerl the 
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invisible world should attach themselves to and seek, justification 
in Taoism. This crass popularization did not prevent a small 
minority of earnest souls from continuing: to penerrate the mean¬ 
ing and' follow ttie mystic w'uy of the earlier ejcponents of the 
ciiit- 

A variant of Maoism, dealing primarily with politick and es¬ 
pecially with relations between the feudal stiAes, had a.s its great- * 
est teacher Kuei-ku Tzu, of the fourth century* who is usually 
claimed by the Taoists. Two of hU best knotvn pupils, Su Ch’i^ 
and Chang I, have already figured in our story as skillful diplo¬ 
mats. 

Still another school was that associated with the name and 
teachings of Mo Ti, or Mo Tail. Mo Ti was probably, as were 
Confucius and Mencius, a native of the little sUte of Lu, andj 
while his dates are uncertain, seems to have done most of'his 
work in the second and third quarters of the fifth century a.c. 
He came, therefore, between Confucius and Mencius. His in¬ 
terest, like that of these two. was in the itnpit)vemenl of socle(y. 
He differed from them in seeking this, not through the observ¬ 
ance of ceremonies, but by whole-hearted conformiiy to the will 
of God and by reason, aided by logic, fa conAast with a tendency, 
already observable, to identify Heaven with unvarying, unfeel¬ 
ing law, he believed strongly in its personality, and employed the 
term Shtifjg T/more frequently than the less personal term T’irn. 
He believed that man finds his highest good in conforming to the 
will of this Supreme Being, and, since Heaven loves men. favor¬ 
ing righteousness and hating iniquity, men ought to love one an¬ 
other and be righteous in life. Men should, indeed, love aU their 
Fedows as they would their own blood brothers. Applying the 
tests of love and of logic to human institutions, he condemned 
war as unbrotherly and murderous, It must be noted, however, 
that it w'as chiefly offensive war which he felt to be wrong. He 
did not, as have some Christians, advocate opposing aggression 
by active good-will or by psissive, unarmed resistance. ^\^th Ids 
utilitarian ouilook, he condemned many of the rites so dear to 
the Confucianisls, Mliile emphatically believing in the existence 
of Spirits, he set himself against extravagant fimerals. elaborate 
ceremonies, and even music, as detracting from and not aiding 
the welfare of the living, He would have a regulated consumption 
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and would confine produclJon to the necessities. He vigorotisly 
denounced determinism and held that nien could perfect them¬ 
selves by their own efforts. His ^iews were,,not unnaturally, 
roundly condemned by the Confucianists, jjarikularly by Men¬ 
cius, Among other arguments they contendc(^ that Mo Trs 
. principle*of univer^l love by denying the duty of special or 
eicdusive affection to one’s own kin would dissolve the family 

J nd so destroy society. 

' >Io Ti’s followers remained influential for several centuries 
after his death and induded many brilliant minds. Before long 
they seem to have divided into at least two sects. One, considered 
more orthwloa, emphasized the reltgiaus features of their master’s 
teachings, and the other—a variant, a hind of Xeri- or Reformed 
M<j^i6ni—streiaed his dialectics, The former wa.s held together 
by .strict discipline under successive heads who were regarded as 
sages. Its merabeis were somewhat ascetic, wearing simple cloth¬ 
ing and eating plain fwd, working hard, and condemning music 
and elaborate burial and mourning ceremonies. The other branch 
had as its two chief exponents Hui Tzii, of the fourth and third 
centuries n.c., and ^ung-sun Lung, of the third century' B.c, It 
attempted to give further philosophical and metitphj'sical justifi- 
cation to the principles of Mo Ti and specialized on logic. ITic 
members of this branch, with their penchant for argument and 
their emphasis on tenns, have not inaptly been called the sophists 
or dialecticians of China, and are sometimes classed separately as 
the Ming Ckra, or School of Xames. 

The sects arising out of the work of Mo Ti seem to have suf¬ 
fered severely in the disorders that accampanied the end of the 
Chou, Their principles of universal love and non-aggression 
were scarcely in keeping with the violence of the age. Adherents 
of Mo Ti, however, were to lie found as late as tlie first century 
u.e. Some of the wTitings of Mo Ti and hts followers have been 
preserved and the logical methods developed in them have had 
marked miTuence. 

A thinker who seems to have left behind him no cult and whose 
teachings are knovvn chiefly through bis adversaries was Yang 
Chu. Vang Chu, who lived in the fourth century B.c., acknowl¬ 
edged ailegiance to none nf tbe great schools of the lime, but was 
an individualist and espoused both pessimism and fatalism. He 
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regarded life as full of woe. Any exertion to better hurtian society, 
such as that made by the Confucianists and Mohists, is futile, for 
fate determines aH. Such heroes of China’s antiquity as Shun, Yii, 
and Chou Rung, who spent ibcmseU'w in the service of the state, 
knew never a day of ease, and thi>se whom the Confucianists 
tjranded as villains, like Chieh and Chou Main, who wer^ said by 
their vices to have ended their resijcctivc dynasties, enjoyed lives ‘ 
of pleasure. Dead, both good and bad are equal. Vang Chu ad¬ 
vised, accordingly, that each shoiiid take life as it comes, endurin^i^ 
and making the most of it for himself, and not bothering about 
others or the state. 

Another school, a fragment of whose teachings is preserv'ed for 
us in one of the appendices of the I seems to have arisen 

among the professional diviners, and is sometimes known as that 
of the philosophy of nature or of yfa and yang. On the basisT id 
the yht and the ynttg it sought to frame a cosmogony and a cos¬ 
mology, holding that the eternal Tao expresses itself through them 
and that they are rciiresenied by the whole and the broken liiib; 
of the ancient irigrams. Here, too, the f'ur chi. or "Great inti¬ 
mate.” is talked of~although it is not emphasized. Many of the 
ideas of this sect were not their exclusive property or creation, but 
were widely diffused. They w'ere to be very influeniial and have 
reappeared repeatedly in the history of Chinese thought. 

Still another g(t>iiPr but which some consider as nut a distinct 
school, was the Fa Chia or Legalists. Living in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, when disorder was tiicreasing, its exponents despaired of 
saving society and improving human nature by the moral example 
of the rulers, as the ConfucLinusts would do. One can by no 
means be sure of having a ruler of high chameter to set such an 
example, they contended, and, even if there were such, men are 
not sufficiently good by nature to respond. fixed body of law. 
impartially and firmly administered, will not fluctuate as does 
the characUT of princes. Men. too, wiili their imperfect natures, 
can be best restrained and guided by force expressed In law. Laws 
should be adapred to changing circumstances and should be 
framed partly on the basis of the study and recttficatioii of term.> 
^f which the school made much. Aristocracy and the state were 
exalted. One group of the Legalists stressed agriculture and the 
economic seli-suftkiency of each principality. Another sought to 
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encourage commerce its a source of prosperity. It wished to 
socialize capital and have the state undertake trade and thus 
prevent private manipulation of prices and inetiiialiiy of wealth. 
The great schools, Confucianism, Taoism, and Mohism, all had 
their mfliience, different Legalists showing evidence of being 
^ molded Hi pan by gne or the other of them. Han Fei Tzii ( o.f 
* the third century B.c.). a large proportion of whose writings have 
come donm to us. was in many respects a Taoist. He is said also 

have been a pupil of Flsiln Tzu, and so to have been subject to 
some Confucian ideas. Hslin 'fzii's conception of hnntan nature 
as bad, but improvable, and of erlucation as something to be en¬ 
forced by society, seems to have developed logically into Legalist 
ideas. Han Fei Tzu, it may be added, was a redoubtable sceptic 
who questioned the alleged facts of antiquity concerning Yao and 
Shun to which so many scholars appealed for authority. 

Li K'uei, abo called Li K’o, a minister of the state of W’ei, who 
is classified with the Legalists, advocated the equalization of 
pfices ot agricuUuT^ products by state purchase in limes of plenty 
and sale in limes of dearth. 

To another notal^e member of the Fa Chia^ Wes Yang (also 
called Kujig-.sim Vang or Shang Yang and by a prominent mod¬ 
em Chinese scholar said not to have been a theoretfcnl Legalist, 
but a practical statesman), is, as we have seen, attributed the 
reorganization of Ch'in, under Dube Hsiao, in the middle of the 
fourth century b.c,, which prepared the w'ay for the ultimate tri¬ 
umph of that state. VVei Yang is said to have destroyed the de¬ 
centralizing feudalism which before his lime prevailed in Ch’in, 
as elsewhere in China, sulistituting for it an absolute ruler gov¬ 
erning through a bureaucracy: to have abolished the t*im 
system of land-holding, replacing it with individual peasant pro¬ 
prietorship; to have instituted severe laws with exact rewards and 
punishments; and, arranging families in groups, to have made each 
jointly responsible for the good behavior of its members. He is 
reported to have decried much of the culture of the old China 
and to have stressed agriculture and military organization. By 
discouraging interstate commerce and hoarding ihe produce of 
the soil, he is said to have attempted—in a fashion resembling 
that of the meicantiiisU of bier European timei—to make Ch'in 
self-dependent. Some of this—the encouragement of agriculture 
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organization, he sought to weld Ch in into an effective fighting 
unit. 

Whether or not Wei Yang was te^nsible for all these changes 
they were distinctly Legalistic in their conception and were car- 
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and the frowning on commerce—had a distinctly Taoist tinge. 
By centralization under an absolute ruler governing thi 
btireaiicracyi by saveie discipline, and by nnliiaty and economic 
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Tied oul*m Ch’in. Largely because of them, Ch*in attained to 
the efficiency which enabled her to master her neighbors. It is 
nut strange that, victorious^ Ch’in sought to apply them to the 
entire Empire, IVhile Ch'in'a power was short-lived, the system 
then introduced, although not preserved in taio, nuide an in- 
* ddible impression, tAs practised in Ch’in, Legalism meant ruth¬ 
less power, cruelty and faith-breaking in war, and keeping the 
^pulace in subjection. 

' Finally, according to one early Chinese classification, we have 
a school of eclectics w*hich in the fourth centurj' n.c. sought to 
combine the best from all the others, a school of agricultural 
writers (somewhat anarchistic), another of diplomacy (whose 
chief works are lost), and still another whose name may be trans¬ 
lated as that of the novelists (dealing in fanciful accounts of his¬ 
tory and getjgraphy). Xone, however, compared in importance 
with the major schools. 

, These, then, weje the main trends of thought which make of 
the later years of the Chou dynasty the great creative period of 
the Chinese mind. Not until our own day were the Chinese to 
exhibit again such t^cedom in speculation and never again have 
they displayed so much originality, 

SL'llSlARY 

Throughout much of this chapter the note of uncertainty has 
been sounded. Many of the facts of the centuries covered in it, 
particularly of the earlier ones, are still undetermined. Others, 
once accepted by orthodox Chiuese historians, are vigorously chal¬ 
lenged. To-day both Chinese and foreign scholars are devoting 
much attention to the pre-Ch in era* Disagreement and warm 
debate are still the order of the day and many conclusions must 
be tentative, ft seems clear, however, that during these millen¬ 
niums later Chinese civilization was largely determined- For the 
major proportion of their social and ethical ideals and for m.iny 
of their institutions and customs succeeding generations looked 
tor sanction to the China of tlie years before the Ch'in, 

This culture, so rich and vigorous, had its original scat in the 
North China plain and the valley of the Wei. ]i did not remain 
there, however, but spread to the outlying districts, only jxirtiy 
Chinese in blood, where were those great states in whose hands 
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lay t!ic political destinies of the land. The agents of the spread 
seem chiefly to have been scholars, statesmen, and amtocratic 
adventurers from the older China, who, seeking employment at 
the hands of the jjowerful but semi-barbarous chieftains on the 
frontier, tutored these rulers in the civilization which they re¬ 
spected and copied while they domineered over its posseesors. It 
a jirocess which, in its essence, Chinese fiistoiy- was often to * 
see reproduced—^the conquerors yielding to the culture of the 
conquered. 5 

China was expanding, by the migration lx)th of the Chinese and 
their culture. The way was being pre|>ared for new and startling 
developments. Divided politically but vigorous intellectually, 
China was to be united under one strong rule. In doing so, it 
was to display fresh cultural growth. The formnUon of the new 
Empire was to be accompanied not only by marked poUtiCal 
changes, but also by extensive alterations in the economic, social, 
and intellectual life of ihc people, 

Euture developments,, revolutionary in man^ ways though th^- 
were, did not efface the cultural contributions of the Chou and 
its predecessors. The emphasis on cerenionial, the forms of rituai, 
the family system, the groiving regard for dfrtain ethical stand¬ 
ards, were to [persist, some of them studiously unaltered, to our 
own day. In many respects, before the final downfall of the Chou. 
Chinese culture had taken on its deftuitive ideals. 
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Most of the chief Oiinete sources for the period have biea mea- 
ttontd. The standard translations itiln English of the Situ Cfiifia, Shift 
Chin^] Ch'itn C/i'h (including the litt Chuan) are hy Legge* in 

Tk(. Chinese Classics (5 vols,. Hotigluttig, 1861-IS72. Second edition, 
5 volSr, Oxford. Ldiridonr IS'9'5 )t Xofisljitions of iHc' jfj 

Chi. the Shu CkiHi, the i Cking, and parts of the Shift CAiwg, by Legge 
(Oxford, 1870, 1SS2, 1SS5) furm vnlumes 5, 16, 27, and 28 of 
Sacred Boiffcs of the East . . . edited hy F. Mas Muller. I hr Jesuit 
missionary' S- Couvreur has tnade iransliitiuns iiiiu French and l.atln 
of the UCfii (sccnntl ediiirxi. Duchitnfu, 1613). the .SAu C/tinx (Hd- 
chienfu. 1867), the Skih CAinf {Hochieniu, 1S961, the F"ur iitmhs 
(second edition. Hocblenfu. 1610), and into French <rf the CA'wjiCA' iu 
(Hochtenfu. 1614). An English iciiitslaiinn of ilie Chu Shu Chi Xkn 
iBantbjw Annals) is in prolegomena to the Shu CAjh?. The 
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Ckou U has been translated into Freticb by E. Biot {Lc Tckeau-li pa 
Rites dei Tc&eov. 3 voh,, Paris, ISSI ), The / It has been translated by 
John Steele, The I U or Book of Etiquette and Ceretnonial (2 vols., 
London, 1917). See Sir Evcrard Fraser and J. bl. £. Lockhart, f»dei to 
the Tso Chuan [Oaford UnHersity Press, 1930). See also A. Walev, 
The Book of Songs tLondon, 1937). 

The discussion of the aaibenticity oJ the stx^ied '^ancient" text 
of the Shu Ching, #ith a list of the furious portions, is In EdouifVd 
ChavanneSj Zej Mimoires /Jistoaques dc Se-tna TiVen, Vol. I tParis, 
^ipS), pp, caiii-cjii'tvi, and in Paul PeJliot, Ic CkoH king et le Chang 
mchou ihe wen; Alemoircs eoncematti VAsie Omntaie, 11, Paris 1916. 
Beginning with the $o-calied Han Leaminj; school of savants'of the 
Ch’ing tMcinchu) dyTiasty, some Chinese scholars have been eiving 
much attention to the authenltdty and the date? of these early literary 
remains. Some ha^'e been inciined to call many of them forg^ies com- 
pos^ imder Wang Marg (first centuiy' Others, while nut goiiiE 

so far, hold that utost of them are of much later dates and authorship 
itan those tradtttonali}' assigned, and atten^t to evaluate in a fresh 
way the information which they give. In this present cenimy LianE 
“i® especially acti\'e in stritine in motion 

kind^of r^6h. A not^eworthy boot by one stimulated bv this 
S^ool IS ku Chich-kang, k u Shih />,«, (A Critical Exposition of Ancient 
Chinese Hisf^O (Peking, 1976). Liang Ch i^'ao?v-i^s to b 
found in ^ Chung-kuo U-shth Yen<hiu Fa (Methods of Studving 
(bffanghai 1922 and 1925), in Ids Collected Lecturei 
{lisueft Shu Chtang itii CAiJ (3 vols., Shanghai, 192? 1923 19331 
and in his Kaa Chi Chief, Ti Chi Ch’i Tu Fa (MethcNls of Studsing 
Important Classical Books) (Poking, 1925). Hu Shths views are in hk 
<nU«ted works, Hu SMk Wen Ts>un (Shanghai, 192?) An excSlS? 

is *^rihur IV. Hummel, 
U hai ptnae IHstonaiis are Doing to Their Own History (American 
Htiioncai Review, 5 ol. 34, July. 1929, pp. 71 5-734 j. ^ 

An article on the tests to determine the aulhenlicitv of the andem 
texts IS B karlgren. The Aulhenlidly of Am lent Chinese Texts (S 
Museum 0 } far Eastern AntiquiUes. Stoekholm, Balhrin -Vo 2 1929 

li %/a 1926 and H, Masperg, La Composiiio^el 

nf houddhiques. Vol. I, pp, 

137-216). karlgren continues the study of the authenticiiv of andSii 
texts in The^rty History of the Chou U and Tso Chmn\X^?Thl 

{Ostashiiska 

holm. Bulletin Ao, J, 1931, pp, 1-59). 

The USao h^ been tra^lated ses-eral times into European tanguages 
C, Soo, An Elegy on Enrountrdng Sorr«cjTv 
Chu I wan (Shanghai 1929), severely criticized by maoy^ Also on the 
^jeiry of Lh u ^ Ld- Erkes, The Tir-cAao, in Hirth lufliirrsarv Vol 
ume (I.andun, 1923), pp. 67-S6. ' * " 
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Probably ibe b«l English work, on the VS is by Sool^MI, The 
Anukett of Conturiui (Y'okrihama, 1910), Also of imporuince is 
A. Waky, The A*mkxis <?/ Coniucitts (New York, 1939). A very romI 
short, semi'popular Ifccouni of Confucius^-chieily a translation of his 
life in the Shift Chi of Ssu'ina L'h'ien, a critical list uf the documents 
containing his teaching, and a few selections frOTn hU sayings, is in 
R. \\ ilhejin. Cmioduf anti Cdnfkdamsmt translated from the Vrerniart 
by*G. H. and .A. I'. Danton (New York, 1931). 'ine standard transla¬ 
tion of Mencius into English and an cxceilent one of the Lun 1*h are by 
Legge, in The Chinttc. Clusdts. On Mencius there are also Leonard A. 
Lyall, ilendus (London. 1952) and 1. A, Richards, Mencius nn the 
Mind: in Multiple Pepnition f l.otidon, 1952). L. S. Hsii, 

The PoUtifol Philosophy of Cmfudanism (New Y ork, 1932) has many 
good features, hut isin.irfeiJ by a somewhat loo eiithusiastJc admiration 
for its subiect. 

The standard wxtrks in English on Hsijn Tzii—although they are not 
without some serious defects—are H. li. flubs, Hsuntze, the .IfotfWjfr 
oj jfncirtff Confvcittmsm (London, 1927) and H. H. Dubs, The Works 
of JlsiiHtzc (London, 1928). An interesting short monograph on llsiin 
Tjeu is Andrew Chih-yi Cheng, lisuntzu's Theory of Ilumati Stiture ami 
Its Influence tilt Chmt.se Thought (Peking, 1928J. ■ » 

One translation of Mo Ti is Alfred Forke, Tr, des Sodalethikers 
und seiner Schuler philositphisc/K Wrrke- . . . (Berlin, 1922). .Another 
tmnslation, and a muirh smaller book, is Vi-rao ^ei, The t'flhh'at and 
I’tsliticijl il'ffr/tj of Motse, transtattil from the Oridftal Chinese Text 
(London, 1929). See also Suh Hu fHu Shih), JAe Logk. of Moh Tih 
and nisScAnot {Chinese Recorder, 1921, Yol. S2, pp. 668-677. 7St -7Sh, 
855-S45), V. P, Mei, Motse ^ . the Segkdfd Rival af Confudtn 

(London. I9J4) and L. Tomklnson, The Sodat Tfuchinss of Mrh Tse 
{Transaetions of ike Asiatic Society of Japan. 2d Series, Vo). 4. Dec. 
1927). 

The standard translation in English of tlic Tai> Te Cbing and .d 
Chuang Tzfi are in The Texts of Taoism, by James I-cgge (3 veils., Os- 
fotd, I89i, Vob. 59 and 40 of The Sacred Books of the East). .Another 
of Chuang Tj-Q b bv Giles, Chuang Tzu, Mystic, Moralist, and Sodat 
Reformer {2d edition. Shanghai, 19261. Excellent on the Too Te Ching 
is A. Waley, The ti'ev and Its Pouer: a Study of the Tao TS Kmg and 
Its Place in Chinese' Thought (Lrjndon, !934l, Still another work on 
Chuang Ti!U is Fung Yu-lan, Chuans-tzu (Shanghai. 1932 j. Of Taoist 
texts there are also useful iranalations in Lionel Giles, ^ he Sayings of 
Iao Ten (London. 1904) and Lionel Giles. Tmist Teachings from the 
Book afUeh Tin (I^wtlon, )912). On the date and identity of L;io Txfl 
see H. H. Duhs in Journal of the American Oriental 5flrtfly, Vot. LXl. 
pp. 215-221, Vol. LNIl, pp. 300-504, and D. B^xlde in Ictunutl of the 
.-1 werfren Oriental Sodety, Vo!. NLIl, pp. S-12, \ ol, XLIV. pp. 2’^27. 

t he work attributed to Wei Vang fShang Yang) has been ttaoslated 
iiilo English by J. J L. Duyvendak, in TAc Hvok of ixxrd Shaag, ,4 
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Clsssic ej Ike C^nese Sckael of lau< tLondfin. 1928). ;\nother Iwok 
on the Lig^iats is by the famous Liang Ch'i-ch'ao—Leaiig K 'i-Tch’ao. 
Lfl Cotticption dc In t.oi et /ej Tieoriei Sej Lcgistes la I’etlie itfs Tt'm 
Estroil de rfiisUdre rfw Tkfitries poliliqties d la I'filte des trans^ 
lateci by J. Escarra and R. Germain (Pekim;. 1926), This ba tTiimlation 
oi sectinns of a lai^er book and appears in Englbh as Cbipler VII and 
.Appendix VI of Liang Ch‘i<hao, ffhlory of Ckiitcsc Polilkal I'hoHgkt 
during tke Etiriy TtlSn Period, transhted by L. T. Chen (N«w Yort 
1530). See also E, R, Hughes. Palilkni Jdcolhti and Rettlhn of Ckina 
\3f thcF&unk and Third CeHttiries B.C. Utntmal of Xorth China BraneA 
■ of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1932, Vol. 63, pp, 46-64). On Han Fei* 
rxu, see W. K. Liao, The Complete Works of Han Fii r?d (Vol I 
London. 1939). * 

«9?2"j ^ ^ Fork^, Vang Chu's Carden of Pteosare (London, 

Ejccerpts from the philosopher? of the Chou are in L. Wiegcr, A /7jj* 
fofv of the Religious Beliefs and Phiktsophkiti Opinions in China, trans* 
lai^ by E. T.C. Werner (Hsien-hsien, 1927) and E. R, Hughes, CJI/nese 
Philosophy in Ciasskot Times (London, 1942). 

On the philosophers c*f the Cho« see also Fung Yu-tan, .1 History of 
Gkinese PkUasophyfXtOBdiuyed by D. fiodde (PcipLi^. 1937), an extel- 
lent product of ntodern Chinese scholarship; A. Waley. Tkree ll'ayj o^ 
Thought in .(jtrrfHt China (London, 1939): A. ForW. Geschichtc der 
alien Chincsischen Phihsophie (Hamburg, 1927); Liang Cb’i-ch'ao 
History of Chinese Political Thought during the Earlv Tsin Period ttana- 
lated by L. T. Chen (New \^rk. J930): Hu ShiK, The Devdopmeni 
of the Logical Method in Ancienl China {Shanghai. 1922); D. T. Suzuki 
,4 Brief History of /itiWy'C/rmeje Philosophy (l^ndon, 1914). There 
is. a gnod deal of materfiil on the philosophy of the period in Chen 
Huang-chang, TAe Economic Principles of Confucius and llis Fchoat 
{2 t’ois.. New York, 191 (), 

The Shih Chi of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, a famous standard general hbiorv 
of China giving the story from the loginning nod based on earlier Chi¬ 
nese works, and written at the dose of the second and the banning 
of the first centuiy has been in part translated into French with 
extremely full and valuable prolegomena, appendices, and notes by 
Edouard Chavaoncs. in Les Alimoires HistprioHes de Sc-ma Ts'i. n 
(5 vob.. Paris. IR9S-1905). 

The fullest general histories of China in a Enrrjpean language are 
J. A. M. de ,Mo>'Tiac de Maitia, Histoire Gencrale de la CJtine (13 vols. 
Park, 1777-1783)—lja.sed uptvn a famous general hbtorv, the T’me 
Chkn Kang Ifu—and Henri Cordier, Histoire C^nfrate d'e iis Chine (4 
vols.. Paris, I920-I92I), Dc htaiJta is. however, not nlwavs inistworthy 
even as a translalion of the Tung Chkn Kang Mu (partly liecause the 
latter was resSsed after he had used it), and Cordter is based in ttart 
u[»n de Mailla. ^ 

By all odds the best secondary account in any language on the period 
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covered bv ihis chapter is Heari Maspero, Li Chine Aniique (Paris, 
1927), whidi, in addition to ils ejtcellent text, has extensive'foot mole 
Telercaces to Chinese sources and to monogniphs and arliclci by Chinese, 
Japanese, and Western scholars, A stimuJaimg book, especially for the 
political and social organiiatitn, is MJrcel Granet, Im Ch'tV/juffow 
CAinurse (Paris. 1929), -whicla majors on the pre-Han period. This has 
been translated into English [Chirtese Chilisatiott, New Vorh, 1930), 

All of Granet s work, however, is regarded by tnaAy sinoUigIsts as put- ' 
ling forward suggitstive bill higtay debatable hypotheses with loo much 
assurance. Good secondan.' general accounts are in 0. Franke, Cesebkhie ^ 
dcs ChinesiJcAcn KeicArs, Vol. I (Berlin and Leipitig, 1930), Friedrich . 
Hirth, The Ancient Hhtery of Chinit to I Ac lind oj the CAou Dynasty 
(New York, 1911). and E. H. Parker, --IrfCfcii I CAina Stntphfied (lon- 
iton 1903) ' About half of R. Wilhelm, ,1 Short History of CAincse Cfur- 
Ihaiion (translated from the German, New York. 1929), is on thisjjcriod. 

An essav coftlaining the views—rather radical and not esdtisively on ibe 
pre-Ch in period—is V. K. Ting. Haw CAina Acquired Her Civtlisation. 

In Sophia H, Chen Zen ledilor), Syifl/’orwm on Chinese Culture (Shaiig- 

^%«fa/iii 0 ndrgfaph 5 of importance are R. Britton, CArprere Interstate 
Intercattrse before fOO BX:, {.-irntrifan Ukrml ojL /B/efiia//owa/ La»i, 
Oct 193S); Henri MaspCnJ. L'Astranomk Ckinoise at'ttnt les IIm 
{Touni Paoy Vol. 26, pp. 267-556); a view suggesting that there was a 
slrong phallic clement in early Chinese religiDU in B. Rarigren, Awic 
Fecunditv Symhoh in Ancktt) China {Tht MsBeum of Fur Eastern 
AntiijuiUes, Stockhalm, Bulleiiti 1930, pp. 1-66); Jtarcel Granet, 

2)onicJ et Legcnclcs de fa Chine Aneimae (2 vols., Paris. 1926): Marcel 
Granet, La Paiygnie SororaJe et ic Sararat dans la CAinc feodale (Paris, 
1920)/Marcel Granet, fetes et Chaasans Anctennes df la Chine (2d 
edition, l^aris, 1929), translated into English by E, D, Edwards ,ts Ecstk 
vals and Songs of Ancient China (Undun, 1932); and O. Franke, Der 
C'rsprune dtr ehinestsehett GesChifAlsehreibung iSitzunsbenehte der 
preussischcti Aiademfc der H hsettschaf/en. 1925, pp. 27 ef srg,), Albert 
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. I CHAPTER HT 

^ THE FORMATION OF ITIE EMPIRE: 

' THE CH'IN AND HAN DYNASTIES (b.c. 231-aji. 220) 

THE CH'IN DYN^ISTV: SMIH HUAXG n 

The triumph of Ch'in, as we have suggested, was not the work 
of one man. Many had bad a part—Duke Mu, Duke Hsiao, Wei 
Yiapg, and others whom we have not named. A system rather than 
an individual was victor. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
conqueror sought to reorganize and rule the newly won Empire 
by the methods whjch had proved so effective in his own state. In 
domg so be i>rc)ved unable to perpetuate the ptmer of his house, 
but he began a new' day for Eastern Asia. He oudined an organi¬ 
zation which, with many alterations, was that by which the Middle 
Kingdom was governed until a.d. 1^I12 and w hich, with occasional 
failures of longer or shorter duration, held together with remark¬ 
able success the vast region which is China. Moreover, in welding 
all Cbina Into one [Xilitical rniii, the conqueror, possibly quite un¬ 
consciously, brought irt part to fruition the hopes of many dream- 
ers- A large proportion of the thinkers of the Chou had conceived 
of Cbina as a political whole, including all of civilized mankind. 
With the progressive dLsintegration of the |w)wer of the Chou, 
the aspiration had seemed to be further and further from reality! 
Now it was translated into fact, hut In a decidedly different form 
from that which some of them had visualized. 

The leader immediately responsible lor this revolutionary* de- 
veiopmeni was Cheng—belter known ttt history as Shih Huang 
Ti. His great assistant and chief minister was Li Ssu, Li Ssu, one 
of those migrant scholar-statesmen for whom the later yea^ of 
the Chou had been famous, was a native of the state of Ch*u, and 
had, together with Han Fei Tzu, the distinguished Legalist, been 
a pupil of Hsijn Tzu. Hsiin Tzu, although usually classified with 
the Confutianists, perhaps was influenced by the Legalists. Es- 
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pccially did his theory of the absolute power of the prince accord 
with iheir ideals. In practice Li Ssti was a fairly thoroughgoing 
Legalist and so fitted in with the purposes of Cheng, Li Ssfi was 
older than Cheng and became so proijiinent that he intermarried 
his children with the iinperjiil family. Undoubtedly he had great 
influence with his prince. The iaiier drew from him sometitems in 
tfie program of the new empire, * 

When all China had been subdued, the energies of Cheng and 
Li Ssu were directed toward consolidating the conquests into anij 
administrative and cultural whole, ttmard extending the bound-* 
aries. into non^hhiese territory, and toward siifeguardlng the 
frontiers, 

Cheng's organization of the Empire bears all the marks of 
gemus~;vhether his <ir Li Ssu’s or a heritage from the earlier 
rulers and ministers of Cb'in is difficult to say. it was ijossihly tlue 
to all three. The Feudal principaltties which had given the period 
of the Chou both iB variety and its disorder were abolished- This 
step was presumably made easier by the decimation of the old 
aristocracv in the prolonged wars which preceded the iriumph 
of Ch’in. bn the advice of Li Ssd, a suggestion that the realm be 
redivided into satrapies governed by merabers of the imperial 
famllv wa-s reiected. Instead of rule through the old aristocracy 
or through members of Cheng's famOy. an elaborate bureaucracy 
was created, with diversified functions and with carefully graded 
honorific titles. At the capital was a numerous administrative staff 
divided into several deiiartments—among them a head of miJitaiy 
affairs, a superintendent of the chief provinciaj officials, a chief of 
archery, a superintendenl of the palace officials, a commandant 
nf the palace guard, a superintendent nf lire imperial equipages, 
a chief justice, a supervisor of the bjirbarians who luid submitted 
to the Ch'in, a chief of the police of the capital, and a head of 
imperial works. The Empire was divdded into thirty-six—later 
augmentett to forty or forty-one-^/iffn, or provinces, and eac^ of 
these in turn into /ttkn. or prefectures of varying sizes. Over 
evTtv ai'tl placed a member of the bureaucrat^. 

The'ptan, it must be addetl. was by no means entirely new. Tn 
name and concept Imth fiskft and fftik had come down from the 
Chou, although under the Chou the former had been larger than 
Ihe latter. Vang. Ttiore<5vcr had crenled a hierarchy wnh 
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many titles. Very wisely Cheng did not depart entirely from 
the pasf. 

At the head of the whole organizatioti was the Emperor, To 
signalise the fact that he«was making a fres^ start in govem- 
menlal tradition, Cheng assumed the designation of Shih Huang 
Ti—Shih meaning first, and Huang and Ti being titles custom- 
' arily ascribed to nf^'ihical or semi-mylhical rulers of antiquity— 
the Three Huang and the Five Ti. He thu,'! gave fresh prestige to 
2 his reign and dbptingiushed his office from that of the inept Chou. 
Had he been content with Hating, the designation of the Chou 
monarchy, he might properly have been expected to reproduce 
their form of government, with its disastrous dccentraliaation. 

To insure the pacification of the Empire, Shih Huang Ti had 
the arms collected of those who were not in his own forces and 
nitlied into bells and huge statues. Probably further to insure 
his own authority, he ordered the powerful and wealthy of the 
realm to move to the capital, Hsien Yang, not far from the later 
Ch’angan (Hsianfu), Here, presumably, they could be more 
easily kept under surveillance in case any of tliem contemplated 
sedition, and they would, too, lend dignity to the capital and so 
to the Mvereign's power. It may be significant, moreover, that 
the capital was retained in the ancient territory of Ch'in, nearer 
to the dangerous northwest frontier than had been the capital of 
the Chou and where Shih Huang Ti’s rule was longer established. 
At Hsien Vang, to the south of the River Wet and across from 1he 
main body of the city, Shih Huang Ti had constnicted for himself, 
by the forced labor of thousands of men made eunuchs by Ihe state' 
a vast palace. .Around the memories of this structure intereating 
tales were to cluster. 

Probably with the double punxise of insuring unity and pros¬ 
perity, Shih Huang Ti attempted to make uniform the weights 
and measures of his domains. Implements and the gauges of 
wagons were standardized. 

Under Shih Huang Ti, moreover, the private ownership of land 
by the peasants, which since the fourth century had prevailed in 
Ch'in, was extended to the entire counlry. Peasant proprietorahip 
did not prove an unmixetj blessing to the farmers. In ilie course 
of time many lost their lands and became slaves. The great public 
works, constructed by forced labor, tended further to infringe on 
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the liberty of the lower dashes. True to his Legalist tpining, 
however, the Emperor was trying to encourage agriculture. 

It iTUiy be an indication of oiber great public works of the reign 
that from about now the irrigation project which make*; fruitful 
the plain about Chengtu, in S^ediwan. is said to date. It b re¬ 
ported that Li Ping, a Ch'in official, led the ^Jin Rb-er rtiroiigh 
a pass which he cut in a mountain, and distributed its waters 
through a network of canals. Certainly the Emperor was at¬ 
tempting to provide unity by building an extensive system of 
roads centering in the capital. He also did much to improve the 
canals, jxissibly with a similar motive. Ap|)firently with the same 
objective in mind, he destroyed some of the local walls and other 
fortifications erected by feu^l princes. 

The Emperor was an indefati^ble traveller. Possibly from an 
innate restlessness and desire to see the country*, ant) perhaps 
with the purpose of personally sui^ervising hb ofneiats and so of 
insuring order, he spent much of bis time tr.aversing his dumains. 

One of Shih Huang Ti‘s most famous—or infamous—devices' 
for insuring peace and unity was his aitempt to suppress the 
criticisms of his rule by the adherents of others of the philo¬ 
sophical schotds tbiii the one he was follo^ving* -\s we have seen, 
the state of Ch'in had !>een organized by Wei Yang according to 
the principles of the Legalists—by severe laws, absolute autoc¬ 
racy, the encouragement of agriculture, and concomitant meas- 
ureV To this system the rulers of Ch'in naturally attributed much 
of their success, and ShLh Huang Ti sought to extend it to the 
entire Empire. The lasr centuries of the Chou, however, had been 
marked by freedom of thoughi and discussion and, as a corollary, 
by the vigoTOU? denunciation of one school by another. The 
schools, moreover, concerned themselves largely with government 
and political theory*. It is not strange, dicrefore. that Shih Huang 
Ti looked askance at the prospect of the continuation of these dis¬ 
putations. By them his own theories of adminbiraiion w*oiild cer¬ 
tainly be pointedly* questioned and the continuation of his rule 
threatened. Criticism had. apparently, already liegim—if, in¬ 
deed. it had ever been absent—when, in resiwnse to a menmrial 
i>f the influential t.i f5su. the opiwsing schools and the documents 
on which they based their authority were ordered suppressed. 
The memorial rehearsed what wiis almost certainly the fact— 
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that th^i scholars were condemning the law's of Chin and were 
praising the institutions of the past. The Confucianbts. with their 
emphasis upon the moral induence of an upright ruler rather than 
upon strict inw, and the ffj(lowers of Mo Ti, with their belief in 
applying universally the principle of love, were esfxjcially op- 
^ posed tijFthe tyj^e o| government which Shih Huang Ti was estab¬ 
lishing* When, as they were accused of doing, they voiced their 
views pubikly, they prokibly found ready listeners among those 
?who were groaning under the heavy hand of the Emperor, with 
his suppression of the old feudal society, his stringent regulations, 
and his heavy esactions in taxes and labor. It mxKt be added, 
moreover, that some Legalists tended to look askance at any wide 
use of literature (other than their own). There are suggestions 
that Wei Vang hail considered a holocaust of books when he was 
in charge of Ch’in and that Shih Huang Ti found the idea in the 
writings of the great legalist, Han Fei Tzh. Long before any of 
these, moreover, Mencius reports that princes had the custom of 
tAjriling books which were obnoxious to them* 

Shih Huang Ti. at the suggestion of Li Ssu and with I^egalist 
severity, decreed that all the literature to which the non-Lcgalist 
scholars looked for authority he taken by the local officials and 
burned, including the official chronicles of the different feudal 
states, the Classic of Poetry tSbih Cftitts)^ the ClaEsic of History 
(Hhif CfttHg), and the discourses of the teachers of ihe philo¬ 
sophical schools. The task was not so difficult as might be sup¬ 
posed, for most of the books seem to have been on slips of bamboo, 
which were bulky and not especially easy of concealment, and the 
copies were probably not outnerous. The only books excepted 
from the proscription were those on divination, on medicine, on 
agriculture and arboriculture, and the official chronicles of the 
state of Ch'in. These, ti will he seen, either fitted in with the 
Legalbt theories, which stressed agriculture, with the predilec¬ 
tions of the Emperor, who was very' credulous of superstitions, 
or with the desire to glorify Ch'tn and its power. Copies of the 
pro hi bit ltd books were to be preserved in the imperial library, hut 
they could not be consulteti without the consent of the proper 
officials. The death |)eiialty was prescribi’d for those who dU- 
cussetl the Shi/i Cfling and the Sftu Cbhig —a favorite method of 
teaching of the members of the various schools, and especially of 
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ihe Confudanists^nd for those who denounced the present and 
praised antiquity. Punishments only slightly less drastic 
decreed for those who failed to burn their books and for officials 
who did not enforce the edict. The oonducl of the people, so it 
was ordered, must be regulated eritircly hy the officials by means 
of the law. and not by an3' books in w'hich “the saj^nae of the 
Sclent kings" were held up as an example. * 

Just how thoroughly Uie decree was enforced we do not^ know, 
it may be that the literary losses commonly ascribed to it wercA 
due more to the wars which immediately preceded the triumph 
of Ch'in. Certainly many of tlie cities were burned in these strug¬ 
gles and the collections of hooks conlamcd in them m^^i have 
sufieretl heavUy. From the catalogue of the imperial library of 
the succeeding dynasty, moreover, h Ls clear that the sw«p was 
bv no means thorough. Some destruction there undouhte^y whs, 
however—enough to bring down upon the memory of Shih Huang 
Ti the opprobrium of generations of writers of the school which 
under later dxmasties was made orthodox, Aat of Confuciua. 
Scholars who violated the command were executed and even die 
heir apparimt was exiled to the frontier for criticizing the Em¬ 
peror. Here again, however, there is some clbbaie as to whether 
ihe number who suffered the death penalty was very large. Given 
the difficult problem of unification to which Shih Huang Ti had 
set himself, and the methods to which the victory of Ch in seemed 
lo uwe so much, his action is quite understandable. 

The reign was by no means one of complete suppression of lit¬ 
erary advance—or -it least not of the tools uE scholarship, Li Ssii 
h the reported inventor of a new style of script, the "Lesser 
Seal.” The “Lesser Seal” characters, it must be noted, were at- 
ready in use in the latter jiart of the Chou. At most Li Ssu merely 
con*itrucied an improved and standardireil list and made it uni¬ 
form throughout the realm, thus further promtiiing the unity of 
the Empire and its culture. To the commander-in-chief of the 
Emperor 5 armies. Meng T ien, is asctilrcd^incorrectly, for the 
brush pen Iiad been in use for centuries—the uiwntion of the 
writing brush of hair Probably about the same lime silk, pre¬ 
sumably already employed for such purposes, was further substi¬ 
tuted for bamboo slips a# a \-ehicle for the written chariicters. 

Jts we have suegesied. Shih Huang Ti, not content with unify- 
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ing Chjfia. proceeded to extend his boundaries into non-Chinese 
territory'. Much of the coast from the present Chekiang south 
into what is now Indo-China was occupied bj^ peoples called the 
Yiieh, presumabiy related*to the present Annamites. They were 
partially civilised, tattooing their bodies using metab, and dis- 
pluyin^skiU as navigators. ITiey possessed fertile and well-culti¬ 
vated lands. In n.t;, 22 J Shih Huang Ti sent five large amiies'to 
annex the region. The more northerly territories—those in the 
present Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwangtung beyond Canton—were 
quickly overrun. It was not until about b.c. 214, however, that 
the more southerly regions were conquered. By the end of that 
year the Ch’in boundaries seem to have been extended into the 
delta of the Red River and along the coastal plain beyond the site 
of the present Hue. 

' ShJh Kuung Ti is credited with colonizing the ptesent Kwang¬ 
ling with the idle and the vagabonds—^atnong them probably 
those kept out of peaceful pursuits by the long wars and now, 
with the Tesioralfon of order, left restless, without regular em¬ 
ployment and hence as actual or incipient bandits constituting a 
menace to the community. Some of the colonists, moreover, are 
said to have beeu ’criminals—those who had (alien afoul of the 
severe taws of Chin. Others very probably were three thrown 
out of their usual occupations by the abolition of feudalism. 

Some of the main features of the Ch’in administrative organi¬ 
zation were extended transiently and perhaps nominally to the 
present Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Tongking. The Chinese, how¬ 
ever, seem to have disturbed but little if at all the local political 
forms, the social institutions, and the culture of the southern 
portions of their new conquests. The process of assimllaLing the 
region was to be deferred until the next dynasty. 

In the Center and the Central West Shih Huang Ti’s domains 
extended into the present Hunan, Kweichow, and Szechwan, 
Szechwan was colonized by enforced emigration from the older 
China. 

In the Northwest, Shih Huang Ti's forces defeated the Hpjung 
Nu, a pastoral, horse-using people, probably akin to the Tatars 
and Turks and possibly the same as or related to the Huns of 
European history. I'or several centuries we hear much of them 
ill Chinese annals. About the time of Shih Huang Ti, but more im- 
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mediately alter bis time than duriai? it, the Hsiung N'u wiire being 
welded into an cficctive confederation. The Emperor oniy tem¬ 
porarily curbed iteir power, and when the Ch'in colLapsed they 
again proved a serious rnenace, Shih l^uang Ti’s conquests against 
the Hsiung Nu are said to have reached as far as the present 
L^nchow in Kansu. Into the >;oiihwcst, toq, llie Empferor es- , 
tended his administrative organiitiUion and settled pan of the 
region with convicts from his older domains. iTie Emperor, 
eiteDSive compulsory movements of population toward the iron- ► 
tiers, was possibly auemptlng to foster an ethnic as wed as a cul¬ 
tural unity in his domains. 

In what is now* Korea a prince recogniKed the overlordship of 
die Ch'in. There are hints, too, that Shih Huang Ti sketched oul 

a maritime polic)*. ^ p . 

On the northern marches, as a protection against the forays ot 
the Hsiung Nu and other truculent, semi-nomadic tribes, Shih 
Huang Ti constructed, by forced and convict labor, fortresses 
and barricre, extensive portions of that Great Wall which, added 
to and repaired during the centuriw, is one of the monumental 
achievements of men’s hands. 'Fhe princes of^lhe nurthem feudal 
states arc said to have built, long before the time of Shih Huang 
Ti walls along Uieir northern frontiers as a defence against forays 
and invasions. Shih Huang Ti's wall, which very probably incor¬ 
porated these, is reported to have extended from somewhere in 
the present Kansu to Shanhatkuan on the sea. The present wall 
follows only in part the course of that of Shih Huang Ti. 

Much of the work of conquest (ind of the construction of 
fortifications was under the super^'ision of Meng T’ien, who had 
assisted in the final subjugation of the Empire. 

Such extensive public works required not only forced labor btit 
heavy taxation. New imposts were devised—among them a poll 
tax, and possibly the monopoly of salt and iron. They did not 
serve tc make the Emperor popular with his subjects, 

Shih Huang Ti, conqueror and able organtaer and administrator 
though he seems to have been, shared the religious beliefs and 
popular superstitions of bis age- He sacrificed extensively to var¬ 
ious divinities, carrying out a well-established custom that the 
State should thus insure the cobpt'ration of the tmFfcn powers for 
the welfare of man. The Chin brought in tbr worship of five 
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gods or tHca^'Ctify Emperons—earlier lour—identified with the 
five eicnienis, the five directions least, west, norib, south, and 
center), and the five planets. It will be recalled, too, that the 
school of the Legalists, whtfee political precepts the Emperor fol¬ 
lowed, had been much influGneed by Taoism, and that by the end 
^ of the Oiou Taoisry had in practice degenerated into magic and 
a search for an elixir of life. The Em|>crur was fearful of death 
^and did not like to hear of it or of funerals. U is recorded that— 
<-I>riesumably to avoid e\'j1 spirits, but possibly from fear of assas- 
sination—he did not permit any one to know the room in his great 
palace where he expecied to spend the mgbt, but commanded sev¬ 
eral chambers to be constantly in readiness for him. .\ popular 
lielicf had arisen—it has been suggested that it was an importa- 
tioti from the coastal races in the N'ortheast^in immortals whe 
dwelt in sacred mountains and could teach roortuls the secret of 
escaping death. Shih Huang Ti spent much energy in searching 
for the drug that would confer immortality. He is reported. at the 
suggestion of one of his advisers in this quest, to have sent into 
the eastern sea as a purchase price for it a company of youths and 
maidens of good fapilies. Tliese never were heard from again 
and il hi asserted, ^though on no dependable grounds, that tht 
eiqiedition reached and eolonixed Japan. 

This striving for immortality and this surrounding the habita¬ 
tion of the Emperor with mystery as w'ell as magnificence may 
have been partly from the desire further to augment the imperial 
authority and the unity of the realm by making the monarch 
divine. Be that as it may, the search for the much-riesired dnig 
proved vain. Death overtook the Emperor while he was on one of 
his journeys, away from his capital (ti.c, 2JO). Li Ssfl. who was 
with him at the time, feared rebellion if the demise were immedi¬ 
ately knonm. He managed, therefore, to keep the fact a secret 
until the imperial entourage, bearing with it the body, returned 
to Hsien Vang. 

The delay gave time far some of the more powerful of the com¬ 
pany to arrange the succession to suit themselves. One of Shih 
Huang Ti’s last acts had been lo order a message sent to his 
eldest son, the heir apparent—still in exile on the tionhem 
fnintler—to return to tiie capita] with the funeral cotiege and 
conduct the interment. Li SsU, Chao Kao la powerful eunuch), 
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and Hu Hai, ihe second son of Shih Huang Tij substituted for it 
a letter commanding I he eldest son to commit suicide. They also 
fabricated a decree of the late Emi^ror appointing Hu Haj to 
the succession. This cold-blooded plot was entirely successful. 
The eldest son accepted the spurious missive as genuine and 
complied vrith its command- Arrived at the#capit:il, tne con¬ 
spirators met with no iraportani opposition, Hu Hai mounted the 
throne as £rh Shih Huang Ti, “The Second Generation Emperor," 
and had his father's remains placed in a huge tomb that had long 
been in building. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien, writing something over a hundred years later, 
tells marvelous stories of this sepulchre—saying that it was hol¬ 
lowed out of a mountain, that in it were a reproduction of the 
heavens and a map of the Empire, that it was stored with riches, 
that it was guarded by machines so ingeniously devised that they 
would discharge arrows on any intruder, that the workmen who 
had perfected the final arrangemenis were scaled alive in the, 
tomb to prevent them from divulging its secrets, and that the place 
was then planted to give it the aspect of a natural mountain, How 
much the story grew with the telling wc do no^know, but a lofty 
tumulus is still pointed out as the remains of the grave. 

THE DOWNFALL OP THE CH'IN UVNASTY 

The Ch'in djnasty did not long sun-ive the death of its first 
monarch. The changes hitroduccd by the conqueror had been so 
drastic, his laws so severe, and the burden of his public works so 
heavy', that once his strong hand was removed an upheaval was 
almost inevitabk. The former rivals of Ch'in, too, had not been 
so thoroughly crushed and welded into the netv Empire but that 
adherents were found who sought to revive wt least the strongest 
of them. Certainly only an extraordinarily able successor could 
have prevented or even postponed extensive rebellion. £rh Shih 
Huang Ti was far from equal to the task. The eunuch Chao Kao 
soon completely dominated him. Erh Shih Huang Ti added to 
the stringent latvs of his father, contintied the heavy taxation and 
the expensive construction of the great psUace of his sire, and so 
severely punished those who criticized him that no official fell 
s;ite. The experienced advisers of the last reign were put out of 
the way, probably through the machinations of Chao Kao, Meng 
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T’Scn, the commander Ui-chief of the armies which guarded the 
frontier, was ordered to commit suicide, and Li Ssu, after advising 
moderation and more attention to the marches, w'as thrown into 
prison and executed. Revets soon broke out, Chao Kao had 
£rh Sht^ Huang Ti kiJIed tu.c. 207) after a brief reign of three 
t years and buried Nm like a commoner. In hfe place the eunuch 
put Tzu Ving, a son of the eldest son of Shih Huang Ti, but simply 
^with the title of the Wuttg of Ch’in—possibly hoping to placate 
' the rebels by a surrender of the Empire and a Tetum to the old 
disasions. Before long Tzu Ying found a means of having the 
r>owerful king-maker killed. After a reign of less than two months 
he in turn was elimEnated by the head of a league of rebels, the 
capital was plundered, the great palace built ai the cost of so 
nvich treasure and human suffering was given to die flames, and 
the dynasty of Ch’in was at an end. Incidentally the disaster 
probably entailed as great a loss of the records of the past as did 
^e burning of thg books by Shih Huang Ti. 

The debacle of the family of Shih Huang Ti was ovenvhelming. 
but the work of that grand monarch and of the predecessors of 
his line was by no^means wholly undone. The feudaliHm of the 
Chou had been effectively erased, and when, a few years later, a 
successful general once more united the Empire, he and his house 
preserved in modified form much of the administr.ative machineTy- 
of the Ch’in. The old states had been so thoroughly disposed of 
that the attempts to revive them proved few and unsuccessful. 
Tlie elder China, with its picturesque feudalism, had disappeared 
forever. A unified Empire had been formed. Much of the old 
passed over into the new and left on it an indelible imprint, but the 
China which Shih Huang Ti helped to bring into existence hence¬ 
forth differed, both in'political organization and in other phases 
of its civilization, from that of pre-Ch1n times, A new era had 
dawned. 

There is an inter^ting appropriateness in the origin of the 
name China. At its inception it appears to have been a designa¬ 
tion given the country by peoples in Central .Ysia and to have been 
derived from Ch'in, with which, as the dominant state in the 
Northwest, the non-CWiiese to the west would first come In 
contdcL 
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THE FOUNDINC OF THE EAEl.*tt OK l^-ESTEHN HAN DYNASTY 

The rebellions ^which made a smJden and violent end to the 
Ch'in dynasty brought an almost eniirely new set of families to 
the fore. Here and iliere members of the princely houses of the 
later centuries of the Chou appear prom ineptly as acAsrs, but 
either the vigor of these lines had run out or most of their able 
members had been extcTminated by Shih Huang Ti and in the 
tvars that preceded his victories. It ^^'as largely offspring of re1a-‘ 
lively undistinguished progenitors who emerged as leaders from 
the free competition of the fresh period of disorder. 

The most prominent of the new men were Hsiang Yu (or 
Hsiang ChJ) anil Liu Chi (or Liu Tang). HsLmg Vii was of great 
height, marked impetuosity and generosity, and superb physical 
prowess, His father bad been a genera! of Ch’u, whose strong' 
hold was, it will be recaHed, in the Yangtze Valley^ and had per^ 
ished when that state was being conquered by the Chin. When 
insurrection broke out against the incompetent successor of Shift 
Huang Ti, Hsiang Yij took sr^rv'ice under his uncle. Hsiang Liang, 
who was seeking to restore Ch’u. A member of the former ruling 
house oi Ch’u, found living in obscurity as a shepherd, was ele¬ 
vated to the headship of t^t principality. Wlien. in the vicissi¬ 
tudes of war, Hsiang Liang was defeated and lost his life, Hsiang 
Yu quickly rose to the supreme command of the armies oi Ch’u, 
and, bis prince being very much of a pup|>et, bade fair to be not 
imly the chief man of Ch’u but of the Empire. It was he who led 
the forces which sacked the Ch’in capital and put to death the 
feeble grandson of Shih Huang Ti, and. when this had been done, 
it was he who proclaimed his titular master Emperor, under the 
title of I Ti. He parcelled out the realm among the leading gen¬ 
erals of the victorious rebels and among some of the Ch’in gen¬ 
erals who had submitted, giving them the title of Wung, He him¬ 
self became the ir<i«g of Ch'u tn.c, 206). This, it w'ilJ be noted, 
was a revival of decentralization. Tlie headquarters of the new 
regime were established not on the plain of the Wei but in the 
present Hunan, nearer the center of Ch’u. from which Hsiang 
Yu’s suppori seems largely to have been derivnl. Hsbng Vii 
sotm fell out with the new Emperor and had him killed. This 
act precipitated the inevitable struggle between the rival generals. 
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[n thf ensuing; trial of strench die chief opponent nf Hsiang 
Yii was he who was later termed Ltu Pang, rnder the Ch'in, Liu 
Pang had been a nunor official in his native cjisirict. He is said 
(o have been of an open find generous disposition, fond of his 
cups, and with an eye for a pretty face. He could also, as it 
pn>ved,*be persistent, prudent, shrewd, and cruel. Chained with 
conducting a group of forced laborers to the mountain where llie 
tomb of Shih Huang Ti was being built, he set his prisoners at 
liberty and, putting himself at the head of a few of the boldest 
of them, became an outlaw in the mountains and marshes of 
Central China. In the disorder which succeeded the death of 
Shih Huang Ti, he was chosen to head his native district and at¬ 
tached himself to Hsiang Liang in the effort to revive the state 
of Ch'u, He quickly became a leading commander of the forces 

that principality and was soon Hsiang Yii's major rival. 

In the fighting l^tween these two doughty generals the victory^ 
seemed to perch upon the banner first of one and then of the 
IttiicT. At one time Hsiang Yii offered to settle the issue in single 
combat with Liu Pang, but the latter, more cautious, declined. 
.At the outset Hsiang Yii seemed to be in the lead, for he routed 
Liu Pang's army and captured the father and wife of his an¬ 
tagonist. Later the rivals made a treaty, diriding the Empire be¬ 
tween them. This compact Liu Pang almost immediately broke 
(B,c. 202) and, in a great battle which followed, brought about 
the downfall of his enemy. Hsiang Yu fled from the field of his 
disaster with a few devoted followers, stil! desperately fighting, 
and, when all was obviously lost, committed suicide. 

Lilt Pang's subordinates—possibly not without prompting— 
offered the title of Emperor to their commander, now dearly the 
master of the country’- .After ilie ostensible reluctance and triple 
refusal which etiquette prescribed. Liu Pang accepted f i}.c. 202), 
thus perpei uiiting the Form of unity which Shih Huang Ti had 
begun. The rUite from which the new dynasty was reckoned was 
not B.c. 202, but n.c. 206, when Liu Pang had become If'cng of 
Han. 

The Han made permanent the work, which the Ch'in had begun, 
and endured, with two marked interruptions, for over four hun¬ 
dred years—centuries which were among the most glorious of 
China's long history. 
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Liu Fangf whom we had better now call by his dyn£is!ii: title, 
Kao Tsu or Kao Ti, proved a wise administrator of his conquests. 
He declared a general amnesty and repealed many of the severe 
laws of Chirr. Kao Tsu and the earlier Vuler? of his house favored 
the minimum of state regulation and of formal etiquette, Pre- 
sujnably he realized that popular opinion wou^ not tolerate the 
restoration of Ch'in Legal ism with its grinding totalitarianism. 
He was a man of the people, with crude language and manners, 
and owed his position in part to his good judgment of men ami 
his apjwal to the commoners. Kao T.su look steps which later 
led to die adoption of Confucianism by his bouse. He recog¬ 
nized in practice the Conftician tlieory that government must be 
for the henefit of the governed and as much by example as by 
force. He bad some Confudan scholars around him, notably oqf 
of his ministers, Lu Chia. ft is said that when Kao Tsu con¬ 
temptuously remarked that he had w'on the Empire from the 
back of a horse and had no need for the Shih Chitig and Shu Chi»f(^ 
of the scholars. Lu Chia boldly told him that the Empire could not* 
be administered from the hack of a horse and that if the Ch'in had 
sought to rule by the Confucian virtues it wr^ld not so quickly 
have come to an end. Moreover, in the last year of his reign, Kao 
Tsu \'isite(i, while on one of his journeys, the tomb of Confucius 
and offered a sacrifice there. Although tlus probably merely in¬ 
dicated that Kao Tsu regarded the s^ige as one of the many great 
men whose spirits deserved honor, it shows that the Confucian 
school was no longer proscribed as in the days of Shih Huang Ti. 
Kao Tsu also employed Confucian scholars in drawing up a sim¬ 
ple form of etiquette for the court, to eliminate the boorishness 
which characterized the actions of hi.s entourage in the earlier 
years of his reign. The adoption of Coiifucianism was probably 
furihcr foreshadowed by an order ( B,c. 196) that the princes send 
men of ability to coun for the public service, for it was a Con¬ 
fudan principle that government should be by able and upright 
officials, It must be noted, however, that dlling offices ivith the 
most fit might also be a corollary of the Legalist program and so 
may have ticen in part a heritage from Ch’in. 

Religiously, Kao Tsu was tolerant of tribal and local cults. 
They were represented at his capital by thei'r shrines, priests, and 
ccremcnies. 1 his was, of course, a wise aditiinisirative measure. 
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Kao Tsu fijced his capital in the former domains of Ch'in, on 
the broad plain of the \\‘ei River, at Ch'angan, a few miles north¬ 
west of the later Ch’anKan of the T'ang and not very far from 
the capita! which Shill HtTang Ti had built. He retained, too, 
much of the govern mental machinery of Ch’in. In at least one 
, very Important res§ect. however, he departed from the organiza¬ 
tion oi 5hih Huang Ti; he divided the realm into principaiitjes, 
^placing over them meml>ers of his family and militarj' com- 
* manders who had done him marked service. The chief of these 
had the time-honored title of TT’ang, *1110 provision was probably 
wise at the time os a means of preventing or suppressing sedition. 
Moreover, the }Vang were few in number and were kept under a 
kind of surveillance by counselors appointed by the limperor, 
T^eir domains did not supplant the administrative divisions of 
the Ch*in, but the latter were continued and were governed by the 
hierarchy of Shih Huang Ti, modified somewhat, hut still ap- 
^inted by the Ejpperor. In spite of safeguards, however, the 
creation of the If'eng brought its problems, for it repeatedly 
threateneri the renewed disintegration of the Empire. Feudalism, 
in a modified form^once more raised its head. 

With all of Kilo Tsu‘s skill and power, his authority was bv 
no means undisputed and much of his reign wa,s troubled by re¬ 
volts. ITiese he suppressed, however, and so successfully did he 
do his work—steering a middle course between the feudal an¬ 
archy of the later years of the Chou and the extreme centraliza¬ 
tion of the Ch’irt—Uiat when he died f b,c. 19S) the throne passed 
on to his family without such a major upheaval as had followed 
the demise of Shih Huang Ti. 

The unity of the Empire and the continuation on the throne 
of the line of Kao Tsu were both helped and endangered by 
hbi widow I-U Hou, who survivetl him fifteen years Lii Hou had 
been Kao Tsu's wife from the days of his obscurity and, being 
a woman of masculine mind and indomitable will developed bv 
the hardships which the jiair had early undergone, she is said to 
have been in large part responsible for the eventual triumph of 
her spouse. During the later years of K;n> Tsu the two saw less 
iind less of each other, but when the change of reign came she 
succeeded in having her own son, a mere lad, placed on the throne. 
Another son, bom of Kao Tsu’s favorite concubine, she had 
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poisoned and, possibly moved by ihe hatred and jealoi^y of a 
slighted wife, she had his mother horribly mutilated and killed. 
Lii Hou's own son^ the Emperor Hui Ti, proved dissipated and 
she was practically monardi during bis reign. She married him 
to a grafiddatighter of hers, and, although the union is believed 
to have been childless, on his death she declared Emperor suc¬ 
cessively boys whom she said were its fruits, T^cse children were, 
of course, mere puppets, and Lii Hoii was the real ruler. Tire 
first of them was a son of Hui Ti by a concubine. When he showed 
too much independence she bad him imprisoned. She appointed 
her own relatives to high office and apparently sought to sup¬ 
plant permanently the Liu family. On her death, however, the 
house of Liu asserted itself, exterminated her kin, and placed on 
the throne a son of Kao Tsu, known in history as W 00 Ti. 

Of Wen Ti and of the succeeding Emperor Ching Ti, his soil, 
but little need here be said. Win Ti was an exceptionally able 
ruler. He favored Conlucianism. The surviving prohibitions of 
Chin were still further lightened, that against criticism of the* 
government being entirely abolished. The Ch in edict proscrib¬ 
ing all but certain authorized books, it should be noted, had been 
rescinded while the Empress Lii was in powA", Capital punish¬ 
ment was comparatively infrequent. Taxes were reduced. Under 
them the Empire was recuperating from the extreme exhaustion 
which characterized the earlier years of the Han, Members of 
the Liu family were again appointed to rule over the great divi¬ 
sions of the Empire, but their power was more and more curtailed. 
One of the stepis taken against them—the annexation to the 
central government of portions of their estates—led to a con¬ 
certed revolt of several of these dignitaries. Upon its suppres¬ 
sion a further diminution of the importance of the Jro«f was 
effected by depriving them of some of their functions and etab- 
lishing the principle that their domains should lie paniitotied 
among their children rather than passed intact to one heir. 

AFEJC of the earlier HAN OVNASTV: THE REICN OF WU TI 

The Han dvnasty reached its height under the Emperor who 
is best known'to iHWterity by the title of Wu Ti f usually called 
Han Wu Ti to distinguish him from Wu Tis of other dynasties). 

^ Thi; strp wiu laltfn in part tbe aujc^pcftlon of soifle Lei?fll»±5- 
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Cominp to the throne in B.c, HO, a( the age of sixteen, he ruled: 
the Empire uitUi ex. 87, or for over fifty years. H»s was by far 
the longest reign of the dynasty, and one of the most famous in the 
history of China, He inbertted a realm wliich had recovered 
from the exhaustion that preceded and followed the Ch'm and 
which »was now prosperous and ready for expansion and fresh 
ajctivUy, The half-centurj’ is noted both for extensive foreign 
conquests and for marked intemai developments in orgatiijtation 
and culture. 

The territorial expansion during the reign of V.'u Ti was to the 
northwest, the northeast, and the south, and extended the bounda¬ 
ries and the influence of China farther than at any previous time. 

In the Northwest, the chief enemies of the Chinese were the 
Hstung Nti. As we have seen, this semi-nomadic people had been 
fteld at bay by Shih Huang Ti. They had taken advantage of 
tlte internal turmoil in China at the close of the Cb'in once more 
to become aggressive. Welded into a confederation by an able 
‘loader, they had become a formidable foe. During the earlier 
years of the Han they had been a fairty constant menace and 
had repeatedly rarded Chinese territory, Wu Ti made their 
sabiugation one df his major objectives. In doing so he estab¬ 
lished contacts with Central Asia which brought ilie Chinese into 
touch with the great dviliisatioiis to die West—^wiih interesting 
consequences- 

\Vu Ti sought to conquer the Hsiimg Nu partly by direct mili¬ 
tary campaigns, partly by establishing military colonies in their 
territory, and partly by diplomacy. Wu Ti’s generals carried 
on the warfare for years and with much success. The Chinese 
frontier was pushed out to include most of what is now Kansu, 
probably bej'ond where it had been in Shih Huang Ti’s lime, and 
colonies, garrisons, and a w'cstward extension of the Great Wall— 
fir^t to the Jade G<aie (Yii Menl and later stiil farther west¬ 
ward—helped to give the victories permanence. Wu Ti did not 
entirely break the power of the Hsivtng Nu, but he reduced it 
greatly. 

In the days of their might, the Hsiung Nu had defeated some 
neighbors of theirs, the Viieh Chih,' or I'ochari, who were then 
Imng in what is now, roughly, Western Kansu. The Yiieh Chili 
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were probably an Indo-European people, speaking an Iranjan 
dialect, and unrelated racialty to the Hsiung Nu. Migrating west¬ 
ward into what is^ow lli and later ^lill farther westward and 
then squthw'ard, for some centuries they ruled tlie territory north 
of the 0x113, and in Bactria tin llie trans-Caspian region, north 
and east of Persia) overthrew the kingdoms established bj* 
Greek adventurers in the wake of the armies of Alexander the 
Great. Later some of them invaded Xorthwest Indb and in the 
early part of the Christian era, tinder the Kushan d>'nasty, 
experienced important cultural developments. It was a mark of 
statesmanship on the part of W'u Ti that he attempted to form 
an alliance with them against their common enemy, the Msiung 
Xu. The envoy whom he chose to effect this purpose was Chang 
Ch’ien—who seems, indeed, to have suggested the plan. ^ 

Around the name of Chang Ch’ien mtiny later accretions of 
legend and fabneation have gathered- Even the standard accounts 
have been declared by some scholars either toiie interpolations, 
or to contain many later additions. Back of them must, however, 
lie at least a basis of fact. The record as we have it can be sum¬ 
marized as follows. In b.c. US Chang Ch^iemleft China on bis 
westward Journey, The Hsiung Xu captured him and for ten 
years held him prisoner. Escaping, he reached the Yueh ChJh in 
Bactria and spent a year among them. The Yiieh Chih declined 
the proffered alliance, but Chang Ch'ien had brought the Cliinese 
in touch with the West and had reached the outposts of the cul¬ 
tural influences of the Mediterranean world. The intrepid travel¬ 
ler succeeded in making his way back to Cliiiia (B.c, U6), 

While in Bactria, Chang Ch’ien found bamboo and cloth which 
he believed—possibly incorrectly—to have originated in whnt 
are now Szechwan and Viinnan. He learned that these were said 
to come through TndLi and that they had reached that country 
by way of what is now the Yiinnan -Burmese border. This led 
him to*dream of opening communication between China and the 
W^t by that route instead of by the one which the Hsiung Xu 
had made so difficult for him. However, he found this imprac¬ 
ticable. 

\ few years later Chang Ch’ien went on another embassy to 
the West, This time he himself did not go so far as ^in his first 
journey, but sent subordinates on the more distant missions. 
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Cb&dg tTh'ienf it must also be noted, introduced into China from 
the West alfalfa and the ctdtivated grape. Later tradition >vas 
to credit him, falsely, wijh having brought'numbers of other 
plants from Central Asia. 

Wu Ti effectively followed up the expeditions of Chang CiHen 
and succeeded in ftiakitig Chinese power felt in what is now the 
Kew Dominion. Some i^eopJes in the Tarim basin and in Hi were 
, reduced to submission. Hoises were even asked from a state in 
the later Ferghana, in the valley of the jaxartes, west of the 
boundaries of the present Sinkiang, and, when these were refnsed 
and the Chinese envoy killed, the general Li Ruang-li wa.s dis¬ 
patched to wreak the Emperor's vengeance. At first he was un¬ 
successful and was l>eaten back, but Wu Tt kept him and his 
decimated forces, tn disgrace, on the Western frontier. Then, 
resuming over the long desert road to the attack, Li Kuang-li was 
victorious and placed a Chinese nominee on the throne. More than 
i.cn embassies went from the country to China during the reign 
of Wu Ti. Li's was a noteworthy military feat, worthy of rank¬ 
ing w'ith those which the Romans liad been performing, only a 
few decades before^ in ilie Mediterranean world to the west. 

It was not only in the Northwest that Wu Ti was extending his 
power. In the Northeast he was gaining victories. IVu Ti’s initial 
endeavors in that region are said to have been for the puqwse 
of turning the flank of the Hstung Nti. In what is now the south¬ 
ern part of Manchuria and the norLhem pan of Korea, a state had 
arisen during the early years of the Han with its capital at what 
is now P’ingyang, Its name, Ch’aohsien, is to-day, under its Jap¬ 
anese pronunciation, Chosen, used for ail Korea. Cb’aohsicn 
acknowledged somewhat vaguely the suwrainiy of China, and 
when K treated rather lightly its duties as a vas&il Wu Ti deter¬ 
mined to bring it more fully under his sway. The ensuing war 
led, in the last decade of the second century b.c., to the annexa¬ 
tion of Ch'anhsien to the Han domains. The conquest was, nat¬ 
urally, followed by the infiltration of Chinese culture into the 
l>eninsula. Into the Northeast, too. in what is now the north¬ 
eastern part of Ropei and South Manchuria, and even in the pres¬ 
ent Korea, Chinese settlers were moved to help hold the territory' 
for the Empire. Near Plngyang, for example, a wealthy Chinese 
colony was established in b.c. I OS, Far four centuries or more, 
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until A.D. 313, it flourished and remained an outpost of Chinese 
imperial povrer, with governors appointed from China. In the 
tombs of the cotoni’ rich remains of civilization have been found. 
The effect 0/ this settlement on the life of the adjacent Koreans 
must htive been marked. It is possible, too, that a little Chinese 
cijlture filtered into Japan by way of Korea, [pdecd, the Chinese 
claim that under pan of tJie Han Japan was a vassal of China, 

Wu Ti also extended his territories to the south. The peoples 
in the present coast provinces to the south of the Yangtze and in 
.'Vnnam which, under Shih Huang Ti, bad been brought wHlhLo the 
administrative system of the Ch'in and had been partially col¬ 
onized by Chinese, had taken advantage of the weakness of the 
Empire beiw'een the First Emperor and Wu Ti again to become 
independent. Divided under several local rulers, they fell a £015- 
paratively easy prey to the vigorous, growing colttssus of the 
North. A kingdom in what is now the southern [tart of Chekiang 
was the first to be annexed—in the earlier yearn of Wu Ti’s reign^ 
—and thousands of Us people w'ere moved into the valley of the* 
Huai. A state in what Ls now Fukien was the next to submit, and 
much of its population is said to have been deported to the north 
of the Yangtze. The mixture of population was probably fur¬ 
thered to crush out local loyalties and, by creating one amalga¬ 
mated Chinese race, to strengthen unity and the power of the 
Emperor. 

The largest of the southern Idngdams, called Nan Yileh, had 
been c,stabli£hed by a Chinese, a former officer of Shih Huang 
Ti. For a time this ruler acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Han, but after a few years he deemed himself strong enough 
to assert his independence. Nan Yueh had its capital at what is 
now Canton and seems to have comprised much of the present 
Kwangoi and Kwangtung and of the eastern |iortions of what is 
now French Indo-Chitia. The Han ca.st e.specially covetous eyes 
upon its territories when a Chinese envoy made the discovery 
that the products of what is now Szechwan—a Han possession— 
were carried to Canton by way of the West River and its trib¬ 
utaries. Under Wu TFs direction Man Viieh was conquered 
(11.C. lOS), its territoricB were added to the Han domains, and a 
canal was built to help connect the basin of the West River with 
that of the Yangtze. under the Chin, however. Man Yiich 
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w<i£ governed according to its old customs and ihroiigb Its native 
chiefs. No new tases were p1ai:ed on it—at least for the time. 
Colonization of the South—tspedally of the ^anton region—by 
Chinese proceeded apace,* and it and Han control were favored 
by placing the passes across the hills between the Vatiglze and 
the south coast ut]f!er administrative districts of the great valley. 

Petty stales in what U now Kweichow and Yunnan also made 
their submission to ^Vu Ti. The conquests in Yunnan w’ere partly 
with the motive of opening or controlling trade with India via 
Burma—possibly following up a suggestion of Chang Ch’ien. 

Before the death of Wu Ti, then, the Han administrative ofi^ 
ganizatlon had been extended on the south to include much of 
what is now' Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung. Kwangsi, Hainan, 
heastem section of French Indo-China, Kweichow, and 



Much of this success on the field of battle was due to modifica¬ 
tions in military methods. .As under tJie Ch'in, the old cumber¬ 
some war cbariof was passing and a more mobile cavalry, sup¬ 
ported by infantry, was coming into use. 

The Hiin Empire was now not far from the size of that which 
the Roman Repul^ic had recently been building in the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. The culture uf this China was probably not so 
rich or so varied as that of the contemporary W^est, but, as we 
sbaU see a little later, in comparison it vras by no means bar¬ 
barous. 

The long reign, the vigor, and the \-a5t conquests of W'u Ti 
brought marked intem.a] developments in China. Wu Ti con¬ 
tinued the policies of his immeriLiie predecessors and further re¬ 
duced the power of the local princes and increased that of the 
bureaucracy which headed up in the Emperor. As had Kao Tsu, 
he appointed counselors lo each to watch and report to 

him the action of these magnates. He continued systematically 
to divide the great fiefs—commanding the lord to leave his estate 
not to one l^ir only, but to partition it among tdl his sons. 
Moreover, Wu Ti called into his service men of ability w herever 
he found them, disregarding birth and often raising to high power 
those of base esiraciion. He was an enemy of feudalism and of 
privilege of birth, for these threatened iniemal unity and his own 
power. The old aristocracy, already weakened by the wars that 
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preceded the triumph of Cb’iiv and by the policies of Shih 4 fiiang 
Tij was dealt further blows. The former distJnctioti between it 
and the commonersMVas passing. The manners of the old nobility 
tended more and more to be adopted bV the lower classes. New 
divisions between the rich and the po<n were appearing. 

t^ikc Shih Huang Ti, Wu Ti strove to exalt* the authority of 
the throne. To this end, he developed a system whose rudiments 
seem to have existed before his time for discovering and choosing 
ruen of promise. On at least one occasion he awarded a pri^e to 
him who gave the best advice on the art of government. He com¬ 
manded local officials to recommend those in their jurisdicLions 
who were the most virtuous and surrounded himself with men re¬ 
nowned for their w'isdom. The beginnings of the competitive 
examination for the choice of the worthy for office seem to dat^ 
from his reign, although \Vu Ti and his successors did not utilize 
it as extensively as did some later dynasties. Wu Ti msiituted a 
higher school at the capital for the training of future officials, and ^ 
schools were encouraged in the local provinces and districts. This 
was not entirely an l^ovation, to be sure, for schools were to be 
found in the Chou dynasty and possibly earlier. It was, how¬ 
ever, a further expansion of the tlme-bonorec] system. 

This policy, extended and elaborated by later rulers and dynas¬ 
ties, was to grow into that bureaucracy and official hierarchy which 
was to be one of the outstanding features of the Chinese slate— 
the device by w hich the great area of China was held together and 
administered. It cannot be attributed solely to \Vu Ti. The Cb’in, 
and especially Shih Huang Ti. did more to create it than he, the 
earlier monarchs of the Han emp1o3'ed the principle, and the roots 
of it go back into Chou and possibly into pre-Chou times. For 
example, some of its basic concepts are to be found in the writ¬ 
ings of more than one of the Chou schools and probably were not 
original witli any one man. Wu Ti, however, was astute enough 
to see the importance of the system and to add to its practical 
application. 

The court presented a mixture of several of the philosophical 
schools. It was deeply interested in the magical side of popular 
Taoism, a.s had been Shih Huang Ti. and several of the adminis¬ 
trative devices of the Emperor smacked strongly of Legalism. 
Wu I'i. however, showed favor to the adherents of Confucianism. 
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His principle of appointing to oBFice the ablest, although harking 
back to the Legalistic Ch in, could plead for justification Con- 
fuctan precepts- He made a descendant of Ctmfucitis the super- 
intendenl of public instruAion, and he cncouiagcci the study of 
the Classics to which the Confuciaitists looked for authority. He 
chose ai least sow of his funciionaTics from tliose most skilled 
in the Classics. He gave a blow to the Legalist school—which 
continued to be mfluenttal—by refusing to appoint to the public 
service those trained in it. He furthered, in other words, that 
adoption of Confucianism by the state which was to be one of 
the outstanding features of later Chinese government. 

This emphasis on Confucianism had the effect of carry-ing over 
to the new age the ethics and formal courtesy of the Chou feudal 
ajistocracy. The new ruling classes were thereby encouraged to 
u certain refinement of life and to the maintenance of a partial 
continultv with the culture of the past. 

Still, Legalism foniinued, and even after Wu Ti's death there 
was staged at court a debate between an oIBclal who sup|Xirted 
certain Legalist measures inherited from ^ u Ti and the Con- 
fucian opponents t)f that p<iticy. 

Much of the revival of Confucianism is attributed to two con¬ 
vinced adherents of that school. Kung-sun Hung and Tung Chung- 
shu. Kung^uu Hung, formerly a swineherd, took a high stand 
among the scholars examined by Wu Ti and, during years in 
ptiblic office, lived simply and gave freely of his substance to the 
poor. Tung Chung-shu was a diligent student much influenced 
by Taoism. He was the reputed founder and certainly a leader of 
a philosophy which declared that when the state committed evil 
and injustice Heaven would show its displeasure hy famines, earth¬ 
quakes, fires, and floods, and if these were not heeded would seek 
to bring the ruler to repentance by such portents as eclipses and 
comets. If the Emperor were still recalcitrant, final ruin would 
come. This theory professed to be Cnnfucianist and was very 
influentlai under the Han and. indeed, under later dynasties. 

In some respects the Confucianism of Wm Ti's reign differed 
decidedly from that of the Chou, ft was more positively iheistk 
than was either Confucius or Mencius, stressing the beneficent 
rule of Heaven in the ailairs of men, and it made more of a belief 
in spirits than did either of these two sages—thus finding room 
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for tie superstitions of its times. How much, if !it dll, thesf modi¬ 
fications were due to the influence of Mo Ti’s school it is impos¬ 
sible to say, hut oqe distinguished modem scholar has declared 
the Confucianism of the Han to be “Mohism” thinly veiled under 
a Confucian disguise. 

From the economic standpoint, the record W'U Ti's reign 
was varied. Commerce appears to have flourished. Do mestic 
peace, the reduction of the power of the local princes, and the 
increased administrative unity of the Ktnpire probably promoted 
the growth of internal trade. ThU s^tas to have been augmented 
by the extensive annesotions of territory, particularly those in the 
South. Trade with foreign countries also increased, but, although 
spectacular and with important cultural consequences, in pro¬ 
portion to that within China's boundaries presumably it was very 
small. Wu Ti attemplwl to reguble commerce and had an offeial 
whose function it was to ntitigate extreme fluctuations in it 
and possibly to make a profit for the standby buying the great 
staples when they were cheap and placing iheih on the nuirkef 
when prices rose. This policy, as well as the stale monopoly of 
salt and iron, to be mentioned in a moment, apparently w-^ 
adopted at the advice of a miniater imbued wftb Legalist princi¬ 
ples. Canals were dug—among them one between the valley of 
the Wei, on the North, and that of the Han on the South—prob¬ 
ably at least in part for the purpose of facilitating communication 
and promoting economic prosperity as well as political union, and 
a great road was constructed to the South and the Southwest. 
During a devastating (.miine in the North, scores of thousands 
of the sufferers were moved into other territory'. Great irrigation 
works were constructed in arid regions, a dangerous flood of the 
Yellow River was curbed, and thus large territories were re¬ 
claimed for cultivation, 

\Vu Ti's many wars and hb extensive public works brought 
with them serious financial problems, and, at times, distress. 
Taxes were increased, new imposts were levied, and fresh sources 
of revenue were sought. The government monopoly of salt and 
iron, which appears to have been first attempted under Shib 
Huang Ti, was now extended and was placed in the hands of those 
merchants who had operated these industries when they were 
private enterprises. Thb st^^ms to have been at least m part be- 
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cause (he manufacture of salt and Iren was prominent as a source 
of private wealth. Fortunes had been amassed through it, and 
the state may therefore have looked with CQveious eyes upon a 
passible large addition to^its revenue- A special military nobility 
was created and the titles in it were sold, regular plan of re¬ 
ducing the severi^ of punishments by the pajTnent of a fine came 
into use. Levies were made on the princes for the ostensible pur¬ 
pose of supporting official sacrifices and then were devoted to 
military putXMses. Either now or soon thereailer an excise was 
nkited on liquor. The cufrency was debased, suniving coirts of 
the earlier pan of the reign being the merest fmetion in weight 
of those of a similar denominaiion of a few years before. Wu. Ti 
later made coinage an imperial monopoly—for previously it had 
been minted by various dignitaries—^and endeavored to restore it 
*o its avowed value. In the first—-in part a political measure to 
increase the power of the throne at the eitpense of the local princes 
—he seems to have been successful, but in the latter he was only 
* partially so, for*the new coins, although far heavier than those 
they supplanted, as extant specimens show, were still below tbeir 
nominal worth. There was an unsuccessful attempt, too, at a 
kind of currency*made up of the skins of deer. \\Tiile farmers 
were granted special tax exemptions, additional levies were placed 
on merchants— a. device which seems to have been a reversion to 
that of the Ch'in. Freedom from taxes was promised to those who 
gave sbves for labor on the public works, and additional quan¬ 
tities of slaves were obtained through the prolonged foreign wars. 

It must be noted that numbers of these actions may have been 
prompted quite as much by the desire to increase the power of 
the throne and to furtiier cent rail italion as by financi^ neces¬ 
sity, Certainly their trend was in that direction. WTiatever their 
motive, the new exactions and the heavy cost of war led to much 
popular discontent for which Confucian scholars acted as s^iokes- 
men. The latter would have abolished many of the new financial 
measures of the state and advocated winning the barbarians by 
benevolent rule rather than by costly armed force. 

In literature the reign was chictly noteworthy for the Skiii Cfii 
'Historical Records!, the great liistory of Ssu-ma Ch’ien. Rom 
ca. B.c. 145, the son of SsO-ma T’an, a court astrologer, Ssfi-ma 
Ch'ien had exceptional preparation for his nuignum opus^ .'Vt an 
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early age he memorised the texts ol antiquity nrhich prcn'irfed him 
with much fl{ his source material. He travelled extensively 
through the Etnpirf anti ior a time was a government inspector 
in newly conquered lands in Ssecbwah and Vimnan. Upon the 
death of his father, he succeeded to the latter’s office, and in that 
position aided in the reform of the calertclar. J^or daring to ad* 
vocate the cause of a general against whom the wrath of the Em¬ 
peror was directed, he was emasculated, a common punishment 
of those days. His history was written both before and after this 
event. How much of it was from the pen of hb father there is no 
sure way of telling, but Ssu^ma Ch’icn seems to have been at least 
the chief author. Based largely upon earlier works and documents 
which it often incorporates with but slight changes, it covers the 
history oi China from the beginning to Ssu-i^ Ch’ien's own dav 
and includes not only the narrative of political events but biog¬ 
raphies of prominent men, accounts of some of the chief feudal 
Slates of the Chou and of some of the foreign pwples touched by^ 
the Han, chronological tables, and treatises on such pha,®es of 
culture as the rites, music, divination, the calendar, and economics. 
After SsQ-ma Ch’ien's death additions were made to the Shih Chi, 
and it was revised and possibly rcaTTanRed—alterations which 
provide the scholar with a major textual problem. It was de¬ 
servedly regarded by later generations as a model iind became a 
prototype of a whole series of Dynastic Histories which, taken 
together with the Sm Cfii, give a voluminous and. on the whole, 
an authoritative record of China’s pasi-^nuch more extensiw 
and reliable than that possessed by any other people over so long 

Wu Ti seems to have attempted to modify religion in a way 
that would make it ancillary to that unity and emphasi.-; upon 
imperial power for which he was striving. He celebrated wuh 
^eat pomp two 5 acrifices-/fflff. by which (srayer was made by 
Ihe Emperor to Heaven ( !'’<>«) from the sacred mountain. 1 ai 
Shan, with the spirit of that peak 3.s the messenger, and j^^n, by 
which pnjvcr was made to the Sovereign Earth fT’t). Both pur¬ 
ported to 'be revivals of earlier ceremonies and arc said to have 
Ijeen performed by Shih Huang Ti, but apprenlly were iny^- 
tions of Wu Ti and his advisers. Probably both were ostensibly 
for the purpose of asking the blessing of these divinities upon the 
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Emperor and requesting long life for him. By emphasizing the 
place of Heaven, however, jeag would help to create the idea of 
a celestial unity and monarchy of which the ^perial state could 
be held to be a countcqiaft. SAon also loaned its strength to this 
by stressing tlie supremacy of Earth (Jr) over the many local 
gods of the soil qpd of natural objects. The tlmc^honored cere¬ 
monies to these latter could not w ell be abolished, but they tended 
tp fierfictimle the territorial particularism which was the enemy of 
imperialism, and anything w'hkh strengthened the fireeminence of 
Ti would be a support to the monarch’s authority. Possibly with 
a similar purpose, Wu Ti arranged the gods of heaven into a hier¬ 
archy, placing over it the five ‘’Emjierors Above” who presided 
over the four cardinal points and the center and who had come 
down from the Ch’in, and superimposing in still higher rank a 
supreme god called Tai /, or the Great One. The general con¬ 
ception of the spiritual organization of the universe as a counter¬ 
part of its ixjlitical organization appears not lo have been new, 
'but by stressing the idea that hoth halves of ihe spirit world are 
motiarchical in fonn and by emphasizing the position of the Em¬ 
peror as the head of the cult, the dignity of the visible njling 
house was enhanced. 

In spite of his statecraft, Wu Ti was ns much fascinated by the 
beliefs of the populai rcUglon of the age. and especially of the 
debased Taoism, as had been Shih Huang Ti. Attempts at the 
transmutation of metals and the search for an eliair of life and 
other means of achieving immortality had his endorsement, and 
the supposed ejtperts in these fields eserdsed great influence over 
him. Shamanism, or its close cousin, was ixiwerful at court, pos¬ 
sibly strengthened by contact with peoples in the Xorthwest, 
where it seems to have been particularly at home. 

THE decline of the E.VELIEE HAN DVNASTY 

Of the immediate successors of Wu Ti not much need here be 
said. Eor nearly a hundred years the Empire continued without 
any major event which should detain us In detail. Two or three 
of the seven monarchs whom LhU paragraph covers appear to 
have been men of some ability, although none was outstanding. 
At least one was a patron of literature and encouraged the edit¬ 
ing of the ancient classics. The inevitable court intrigues which 
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have been fairly constant factors in Chinese, as in mucji other 
history, help to give bulk to the annals of the time. Rebellions 
there were, too, sontetimes within the older sections of the Empire 
and sometimes in the newly conquered domains. Part of tie 
SoiiO) that had been annexed under \Vu Ti, especially the island 
of• Hainan, was abandoned, on ihe ground that it cost more to 
hold than it was worth. To lie west the Chinese continued to 
extend their power. Their influence seems to have been potent 
even an the northwestern border of India. The Hsiung Nu were 
defeated again and again, and their chiefs finally ackno^vledged 
Chinese suKerainiy. Hsiung N'u, too, entered the military serv¬ 
ice of China. The hereditary principle of succession, however, 
brought with it weak and dissipiited princes, and, early in the 
first century A.o., a crisis arose by which the dynasty was, foi 
a time, displaced, 

WANO ilAJi’O 

■ 

The new threat to the Han came through a family named Wang. 
One of the Wang daughters became a concubine of the heir ap¬ 
parent who ascended the throne in n.c, 48. Hrwing the good for¬ 
tune both to win the favor of her lard and to present him with a 
son, she was made Empress and her son heir apparent. Cpon the 
death of lier spouse, her son became Emperor and she Empress 
Dowager. Her brothers and others of her kin were given high 
office and she and her family dominated the state. 

Of the male relatives of the Empress Dowager, the most dis¬ 
creet was a nephew, Wang ,Mang. In contrast with the other in¬ 
fluent iaS members of his family, he was distinguished for his 
scholarship, his patronage of learning, hLs filial piety, and his tem¬ 
perate living. While the others were dissipated and extravagant, 
he lived with marked frugality and distributed nearly all his gmat 
income among his poor Iriends and followers. It is not strange, 
therefore, that while still in his thirties he became the most power¬ 
ful figure in the Empire. 

The Empress Dowager's son was on the throne for .'ibout a 
quarter of a century, long enough for the Wang family to estab¬ 
lish itself firmly. He, howev'er. left no heir, and the nepht-w who 
succeeded him < b.c. 6) hroughi with him his own mother s rela¬ 
tives and the Wang family was temporarily eclipsed. The new 
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Empofftr proved a debauchee and when, after a brief reigOp he 
was gathered to hi^ lathers (A.D. i), the \\'ang famijy reasserted 
itself and Wang Mang w^as made regent of the new Emperor, a 
boy of eight years. 

Wang Mang now became more popular and powerful than ever, 
maintaining his sittple manner of life, giving the government vast 
suni;^ for distribution amung the (Kior, founding a national tmiver- 
sityp and gathering scholars from all over the land. The btiy Em¬ 
peror died in A.o. S, poisoned, so rumor dechired. by tlie Wang 
family for showing too much independence. An itifant was placed 
on the throne and Wang ^lang was made Acting Emperor. 
Shortly, in A,n. 8, Wang Jiang, with great show of reluctance, de¬ 
posed the puppet and declared himself in name what he had 
t^en In fact. 

Wang Jiang took the title of Hsin Huang Ti, the “New Em¬ 
peror,'^ and called the dynasty which he believed he was establish- 
^ ing by the name^of H^in* Because his attempt soon failed, thus 
" making it obvious that he had not received the mandate of 
Heaven^ and because he viola led one of the cardinal Confucian 
virtuesj that of Ipyalty of a mmister to his prince, cirthoda\ 
Chinese historians have heaped anathemas upon his memory. He 
seemSt Indeed^ really to have cared little for the interests of the 
people and to have sacrificed them ruthlessly to attain his own 
ends. He attempted far-reaching innovations, but these pre¬ 
sumably mu^i be attributed to Confucian scholars whose coopera¬ 
tion he won^ 

For more than a century an occasional voice liad been raiser! 
in high places in protest against some of the obvious injustices 
of the times. Jtuch of the land was held in great estates and high 
rentals were charged the hickiess culiivarors, Slav'es, too, were 
cruelly trisited. had the jXiwer of life or death over them 

and not infrequenrly exercfsetl it. Over tho^;e and other In¬ 
equalities some of the educated evinced marked concern. In doing 
so they were true to what had been, at least since the middle of 
the Chou djmastyj one of the characteristics of much Chinese 
scholarship at iU i>est. devotion to the welfare of the populace. 
Wang Mangp who had long bet.il surrounding himself with schol¬ 
ars among w hom were doubllesj; many social idealists, endeavored 
to put into operation some of the suggested reforms, and m duing 
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SO becarofi one of the most interestinp figures in China's history. 
Yet he also continued the existing corruption of oSicials. 

In the very first,year of his reign, Wang Mang attempted a 
sweeping agrarian reorganization of Ae Empire. He declared 
the nationalization of the land, thus annihilating at a stroke the 
hu^e estates, and he abolished slavery. The purchase and the sale 
of land and rEiaincrs were henceforth forbidden. The land con¬ 
fiscated to the state was to be divided into equal tracts and given 
to the cultivators. To this wholesale and startling revolution be 
addcti others. He continued the imperial monopolies of salt, iron, 
and coinage—although he had wished to abolish the first two and 
presen'ed them only because lie needed the revenue—and added 
to these wine and mines. He reorganized the currency, introduc¬ 
ing, in place of a coin of only one value, tokens uf several denom^ 
inations. At least some of these were given archaic forms. He also 
attempted to have the state fix prices at equitable figures, thus 
protecting the farmers against the inercfaanLs. By continuing the 
polity which had appeared before under the uf having the * 
state enter the market, buying up surplus stocks of goods in 
times of plenty and selling them in times of dearth, he further 
attempted to equalize prices. He provided for state loams, on 
which no interest w'as to be charged, to those needing them for 
funeral and sacrificial purposes, and for the advance of funds, 
at a moderate rate of interest, to those requiring them for pro¬ 
ductive enterprises. 

.\n interesting accompaniment of the reforms wa.s an emphasis 
on the study of ancient literature. A distinguished scholar. Liu 
Hsin fwbo died in a.d. 22), is particularly noted for having sought 
out and edited ancient texts. Because of his zeal in his chosen 
task and a famous catalogue of ancient works prepared by him, 
he is sometimes denominated China's first bibliographer. .Alt later 
Chinese scholarship owes him an incalculable debt. 

W'ang Mang's literary entourage is accused by some Chinese 
scholars of delilierately forging, in support of his contentions, 
import ant books and parLs of boots ccunmonly ascribetl to the 
Chou dynasty. The Cfiou /.i, the Tm Ckmm, portions of the 
SAu Citing, and one of the cfimmcntaries of the SAih Ching arc 
antong the works said thus to have been fabified. The thetiry 
is not proved to the satisfaction of all exfierts, but it has won many 
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supporters and some parts of it are usually accepted as siib- 
stantiated. 

Wang Mang stimulated the study of the fTonfiician tanun— 
even though he may hav^ modified it. He built dormitories for 
thousands of students and encouraged education. He p;iid marked 
honors to Confucius—^repairing his temple, granting him a post- 
bumous title, and ennobling one of his descendants, .\JI this he 
may have done to obtain the support of the iwivertul Confitdan 
scholar class. 

So complete a reorganization as that effected by Wang Mang 
inevitably met serious opposidoii. The tveaUhy and the power¬ 
ful were, of course, almost all against it, Fhe law against the 
purchase and sale of land and slaves had to be repealed at the 
end of three yearsj although a later decree penalized slave- 
ovraers with heavy taxes. Insumcctions broke out, greiUfy to the 
distress and perhaps somewhat to the surprise of Wang Mang. 
He seems to have believed that if he could introduce proper in- 
■ stttutions peace would reign in the world. He was puzzled when 
his innovations were fallowed by more rather than less disorder. 
Although now w'ell along in his sixties, he continuerl to work long 
hours in the attempt to devise new Eind less unsuccessful meas¬ 
ures and gave himself almost no sleep. Tlie nienibers of the Liu 
family, taking advantage of the general unrest, raised their stand¬ 
ard against the usurper. Wang Mang aroused their ire sdll fur¬ 
ther by destroying the Han ancestral shrines. Other malcon¬ 
tents gathered into bands of brigands, some of whom, called the 
Red Eyebrows, became very formidable. Incidentally, these Red 
Eyebrows seem to have been one of those organizations which, 
often secret and possessing religious features, frequently through 
the centuries have had in China an important part In fomenting 
and leading revolts. Subject peoples on the frontier took the op¬ 
portunity offered by the weakness of the Empire to throw off the 
Chinese yoke. Although, in the earlier years of his rule, Wang 
Mang had vigorou.sly maintained Chinese prestige in the far 
Northwest, the Hsiung Nu now caused him anxiety by overrun¬ 
ning some of the northern pro'iHnces, and Chinese outposts in the 
Tarim basin bad to be abandoned. In the South, what b now 
Tongking refused to acknowledge hb rule and many adherenb 
of the Han took ref uge there. Rebellion led by the Lius finally 
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overwhelmed Wang Mang. An old and disappointed man, in 
A.n, 23 he was killed in his capital, Ch'angan, and his dynasty 
and his innovations crumbled. He was not forgotten, however, 
and, although his memoiy was execrated by the oitluidox, his 
bold and sweeping experiments had a lasting influence on Chinese 
tJiyikcrs. i 

THE LATER OR EASTERN HAN OYN'hVSTV 

The I.iu family, as we have said, led the armies which made an 
end of Wang Mang, and, quite naturjilly, one of the most vigorous 
of iheir number placed himself on the throne. Naturally, too, the 
name of fian was continued. However, the capital was moved 
eastward, to Loyang, in the present province of Honan, and from 
this point the dynasty is denominated by historians the Eastern, 
or Later Han (m Chinese Tung Ilan or Hffn 

The first of the Later Han, known as Kuang Wu Ti, spent 
much of his reign in restoring internal order tc^thc Empire and 
in reasserting the authority of the Chinese over the outlyinijz, * 
tributary states. The bandits, especially the Red Eyebrows, who 
had sprung up during the later years of Wang Ittang, gave him 
much trouble. However, he proved himself equal to the task. 
In his reign of more than thirty years he brought back to the ^tlid- 
die Kingdom a measure of domestic peace and made the Chinese 
name once more feared abroad. The former possesatons of the 
Ch'in and the Han in the delta of the Red River and along the 
coast of what is now Annam were reconquered by the general 
Ma Yuan. This region, which previously had been permitted to 
retain its old customs, was now sinicized. The native mofcs were 
gradually but surely eradicated, schools of the Chinese tjpe were 
founded, and Chinese letters and social and political rites and 
institutions became dominant. The cultural transformation and 
administrative unity under the Later Han prepared the way for 
the future Annamite state and civilization. In the Northwest and 
in what is now the New Dominion Kuang Wu Ti began the process 
of reestablishing Chinese suzerainty. He retained the administra¬ 
tive organization of the Western Han, and, indeed, this persisted 
until the later years of the dynasty. Like several others of his line, 
moreover, Kuang Wu Ti was not only a warrier. but a patron 
of Confucian culture. A man of education, he enjoyerl surround- 
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ing hints«]f with scholars and founded a higher schoo] at his capi¬ 
tal, It was a revivified Empire ■which he {■Kissed on to his suc¬ 
cessor, Ming Tj, » 

The polilicoJ history of The nest century and a half need detain 
us but very briefly. A succession of Emperors, none of them espe¬ 
cially noteworthy, perpetuated the Han line. Several of tbese.at 
their accession were infants and most of the others came to the 
throne in their teens. The immaturity of the rulers encouraged 
court intrigues, and the power of the women of the palace and the 
baleful influence of the eunuchs increased. With such feeble 
leadership, the house of Han was obviously nearing its end. Con- 
fucian scholars persistently protested against the eunuchs and the 
abuses in government, times their efforts vrere effective, hut 
^hey could not long retard the decay. Toward the close of the 
second century the eunuchs were strong enough to take heavy 
toll from among their adversaries. Insurtectious broke out. bands 
called the Yellow Turbans making them.selves particularly ob¬ 
noxious, Tliese Yellow' Tuibans were a Taoist sect, and in a 
certain sense the downfall of the Han was due to a Txioist revolt 
against the Confustanlsm doramant in the bureaucracy. 

ITie army asserted itself at court to control the eunuchs, and, 
toward the close of the second century, a genentl, Tung Cho, made 
himself master of the Emjwrors, sujjplantiiig one boy puppet by 
another. In 190 Tung Cho burned the capital, Loyang, and 
established himself and the futile monarch at Ch'angan, For two 
years he ruled with a high hand, ruthlessly crushing all oppo¬ 
sition and giving a show of legality to his acts by declaring that 
they were performed in the name of the Emperor. The country 
did not accept him quietly, however, jealous rivals formed a 
coalition against him, and he was assassinated (y\.D. 192) by 
one of his ow*n lieutenants, an adopted son. 

The struggle for fjower continued until Ts’ao Ts’ao, the son 
of the adopted son of a former chief eunuch, and an extraordi¬ 
narily able but utterly unscruj>u1ou.s and extremely crafty man, 
made himself supreme at court. The imhecile boy whoni Tung 
Cho had placed on the thmne was shorn more and more of his 
prerogatives, hut was allowed to retain the title of Emperor, until, 
in A.D, 220, on Ts^ao Ts’ao's death, he w'as persuaded to cede the 
throne to Ts’ao Ts’ao's son, Ts'ao T’ei. Ts’ao P’el founded a 
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new dynasty, the Wei. jVs we shall see a little later, a aiember 
of the Liu family professed to carry on the Han dynasty m what 
is now' Szechwan, JTTie imin line of the Han, however, had come 
to an end. The actors In the drama ivfrc probably tjuite unaware 
of it, but a great period In the development of the Chinese nation 
had ctoscrl and the Middle Kingdom was enuring another era 
marked transition. 

One phase of the activity of the Later Han must, because of 
its cultural consequences, be gone into with more detail than the > 
brief summary' in the last four paragraphs has permitted. 'I'he 
generals of the Later flan maintained and even strengthened 
Chinese might on the far western frontiers in what is now* the 
New Dominion, and so kept open the overland routes to the West. 
The Hsiung Nu, to the iinniediate north and west, continued a 
menace and never could long be ignored. However, connections 
with the Yiieh Chih were kept up, although with at least one rift 
in the friendship, and the petty states in w-hat is now the New 
Dominion, centering around such oases as the*present Kashgar,' 
Yarkand, Rhotaii, and Turf an, became tributary to China as a 
protection against the common enemj?, the Fbiung .Nu. The fact 
that at least the ruling classes in most—and p«ssibly all-—of these 
states were Iranian and the fEsiung Nu were of a very* different 
race may have been an added incentive to seek Chinese assistance. 

Under Ming Ti, the Hsiung Nu who had invaded what is now 
Kansu were crushed and the Chinese took t)os,session of the 
present HamL west of Kansu. This helped to revive Chinese 
prestige in the distant West and some of the states in that region 
renewed their tributary connection with the Han. Chinese offi¬ 
cials were soon apixiinted to supervise the subordinate princt- 
palilies. 

Probably the most famous of the Chinese agents in the far 
West was Pan Ch’ao fA.m .>2-102). Although the scion of .y 
family noted for its literary accomplishments, brother of Pan 
Ku, the great historian, and of Pan Chao. China's most distin¬ 
guished woman-of'letters. he was more a man of action than a 
scholar. Weary of literary emplovmenl and petty official ap¬ 
pointment at the capital which barely kept the wolf front the door, 
he determined to seek adventure and renown on the frontier, This 
he did, and there displayed such daring and ability that before 
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many he was the kadmg Chinese official on the Central 
Asiatic edges of the Empire* He extended the Chinese powder in 
what is now the western ponion of the New Dt^minion. The litde 
states here often proved recalcitrant and Pan Ch^ao^s Life seems 
tf> have been i>ne of fairly constant fighting. He made Chinese 
power feared eve^ farther west, across the mountains^ in ter¬ 
ritories which are now Russian^ and one of his diplomatic agents 
readied the shores of the Persian Gulf. His exploits were cer¬ 
tainly equal to those of any of the great Roman generals and 
were possibly superior to Lhein. !n his late sixties, worn out. 
Pan Ch"ao sought and obtained the Emperor^s permission to re¬ 
tire, but died not long after his arrival at court. 

The distant posts held by Pan Ch\io were not easily retained. 
A son succeedetl him in his command and seems to have liad fair 
success. How^ever. we read of repeated revolts of the subject 
States, of at lacks of Tibetans on Chinese outposts, and of com- 
phiinis at court at the cost of the military unJenakinp involved. 
'^Before many yedts the Han began rctrenchmeal. Retreat was 
not steady or uninternipied At least once again, led by Pan 
Yung, another son of Pan Ch'ao, the soldiery of the Han were 
seen in the oases at the fool of the mountains that separate the 
present New Dominion from India and Central ^-Vsia, and tlhinese 
influence appears to have been strong there until at least ilip sec¬ 
ond half of the second century. For years Chinese garrisons held 
points in whal is now^ \Vestern Kansu. Modem archeology' has 
shown that the frontier wall built west of Tunhuang toward the 
close of the second century ux. was held by- Chinese garrisons 
until the middle of the second centun^ aj>. It was oaty when the 
increasing impotence of the Han monarebs made k difficult to 
maintain order even at home that these were wdthdrawn. 

One object of all this costly military activity seems to have 
been to keep open the trade routes to the The present 

names of the cities and oases for which the Han strove^Hami, 
AksUp Kashgar, Turfan, Khotan—indicate to any one at all fa¬ 
miliar with the caravan routes that the Chinese were attempting 
to control and make safe the long roads by which their com¬ 
merce passed to and from the cultural centers in the other parts 
of Asia. 
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rOREIGN TRADE UNDER TilE HAX 

Under tlie Ran»the tiaturaJ harriers which tend to wrpatRte 
China from the rest of the world were being overcome by both 
Chinese and foreigners. The era was one which favored com¬ 
merce. Not only had the Han brought prosperity and territorial 
expansion to China, but elsewhere powerful states w'ere an assist¬ 
ance to trade. In ivhat is now Northwest India and Afghanistan 
some of the Yiieh Chih had established a kingdom tinder the 
Kushun dynasty. The Parthian Empire occupied most of what 
is now Persia and the region immediately north of it, and in its 
cities Greek merchants were to be found, deposits of that east¬ 
ward wave of Hellenic culture which had come with the conquest 
of Alexander and was only slowly subsiding. Since the last cen- 
turv or so of the Chou, states with Greek rulers and with strik- 
ingly Greek features hart home witness to that conquest on its 
Indian and Central Asian frontiers. Still farther^west the Romans^ 
were untfving the Mediterranean world. In what is now tlie 
southern part of European Russia were various divisions of the 
Sarmaiians, and here. too. on the shores of tlje Black Sea, were 
Gieek cities, centers of trade. Throughout niuch of Asia com¬ 
merce was more extensive than it had been before. Merchants 
passed across Ccturai Asia Into China by routes which skirted the 
northern and the southern slopes of the Tarim River Irosin. They 
also came to the Han Empire by way of the South—up the 
rivers of what b now Burma and across the hills into the present 
V'ujiniin, and, by the longer sea route, to the south coast. For a 
time the main port in the South was in the future Tongking, then 
under the control of the Han. It was not until later centuries that 
it was supplanted by Canton. 

China's conimercLiI ccmtacb with the peoples on her far western 
frontiers were, when the distance is considered, fairly extensive. 
The Han knew the Viieh Chih and the Parthuins, not only by 
trade but by politicid embassies, ll seems probable that merchants 
from India and Ceylon foond their way to China by the southern 
routes. The Chinese, moreover, were aware of at feast the eastern 
portion of the Roman Empire, calling it Ta Ch’in. With the 
Mediterranean world they had little, if any, direct contact. Trad- 
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trs froTn ibt West were regularly reaching India. Wlien, about 
the first century u.c, or the first century A.u., they learned to take 
advantage <if the monsoon to make the voyage across the Indian 
Ocean from the Red Sea, the commerce became extensive and 
important and was to continue so for many centuries. Few trav¬ 
ellers from the Mediterranean world seem to have gone beytvid 
India and Ceylon, how'ever, although the Romans and Creeks 
heard vaguely of China. In a.d. 120 jugglers, sent with an em¬ 
bassy of one of the slates on China's southern border, arrived at 
T,oyang and professed to come from west of the sea, a region 
which they dechtred to be die same as Ta Ch'in. In a-d, l(i6, 
merchants from Ta Ch'in reached Loyang and claimed to be an 
embassy from their king—who is supjwjsed to have been the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Aside from these some¬ 
what dubious instances we do not hear specifically of any repre¬ 
sentatives of the Mediterranean world penetrating China, al¬ 
though some may have done so. ^foreover, we are not sure that 
Chinese journeyed as far west as the Roman Empire, even though 
the Chinese historical reojrds of the time give a description of Ta 
Ch’jn which may, have been derived from eyewitnesses. The 
envoy wliom Fan Ch'ao sent—possibly w’ith the hope of opening 
communication with Ta Ch'in without the intermediation of the 
Parthians. who, as tmemics of the Romans, would not be espe¬ 
cially eager to promote direct trade relations between China and 
Rome—succeeded only, as w-e have seen, in reaching the Persian 
Gulf. 

The commodities exchanged through this commerce were, luitu- 
rally, those which combined small bulk and weight with high value. 
The chief Chinese exixtrt appears to have been silk—in its raw 
form, as thread, and as cloth, "We hear repeatedly of it, and in 
late years specimens of it in the form in which it wets shipped 
have been found, rireservetl through centuries by the dry desert 
air* near the western end of the wall which the Han built lo pro¬ 
tect tlie overland routes. Skins, furs, rhubarb, and cinnamon are 
also said to have l>een among the merchandise which the Chinese 
sent w^estward and which eventually reached the Mediterranean 
world. The Middle Kingdom received in return glass, jade fal¬ 
though most of that used under the Han was of domestic origin 
horses, precious stones Hucluding the diamonds ivory, tortoise 
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shdU iisbestos (either now or a. little later), and some fine cloths 
of wool and linen. 

CROSS-FERmii'AT!ON OF CULTURES THBOUCH THE 
COMMERCE OF THE HAN 

.Cooimerce inevitably resulted in reciprocal cultural influences. 
There was an interchange in art and commerce over a vast area 
reaching from north of the Black Sea into China. Its full extent 
we shall probably never know. M best our inforniation is frag¬ 
mentary'. One srnall example of wbal must have been taking place 
over much of this wide region has come to light in recently exca- 
vated tombs not far north of Urga, in Outer Mongolia. These 
sepulchres, supposed to date from about the beginning of the 
Christian era. are within territory once under the jurisdiction of 
the Hsiung Nu and are possibly those of Hsiung Nu or of related 
(icoples. They contained pottery, several kinds of cloriis, and i 
variety of objects in stone and metal. The artjstic designs were 
deriv«l from Greek, Chinese, Sarmatian, Scytlio-Silwrian (Yoeh' 
Chib). Persian, Babylonian, and Assyrian sources. If this was 
true here, quite off the main trade routes, an adnuxture must have 
occurred along the chief arteries of commerce. Recent discoveries 
in the Tarim basin reveal the presence of various cultural influ¬ 
ences in Ran times. Excavations by Japanese in late years in 
Southern Korea in tombs possibly of a post-Han date have dis¬ 
closed fragments of Roman glass goblets, 

China, we know, had some effect utwn the cultures of other 
peoples. Many Chinese joined themselves to the Hsiung Xu—a 
migration stimulated by the grim practice of Chinese Emperors 
of executing generals and envoys who were unsuccessful against 
the enemy, TTiese, as well as merchants, must have spread Chi¬ 
nese ideas and manners among the “barbytans." Silk, we have 
seen, went from China to the countries of Ceniral and Western 
Asia and to Rome, and the peach and the apricot, of Chinese 
origin, reached Rome by the first century a.p. China, too. Itepin 
to exert a marked influence on Tongking and Korea, and the 
Japanese had contacts with her. 

Very notable vfosi the effect of foreign intercourse upon China 
Many’of its ramifications are obscure or perhaps entirely hidden, 
but we are aware of it in the fields of art and religion. Chinese 
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bronzes now add to the rather stiff, symbolic, and predominant ly 
geometrical designs of the Chou forms radically new to China. 
Stone sculptures, preserved in tombs, dispiaj* the same general 
tendencies. I'igurc-s of m^n, heretofore rare, appear, scenes of 
daily life arc poriniyed, attempts are made to picture ilie spirit 
world, and the whqle is full of action. The stone sculptures thetji- 
selves were an innovation. W'c [night believe these novelties a 
creation of the Chinese genius, stimulated by the vigor of the 
Han culture—-as, mdccd. they probably in large part were—hut 
for the ap[>earance of motives which we knovv to be foreign—some 
of them Greek, some Sarmatian, and some probably Iranian and 
Babylonian. Glazes may possibly falthough they may have been 
much earlier) now have been employed for the first time by the 
Chinese, Glass itself is said to have been first manufactured in 
China under the Han. It had, however, been used as an inlay as 
early as the middle of the first millenniuni a.c. Beautiful lacquer 
objects were produced under state inspection, as we learn from 
archeological finds in a Chinese colony in Korea, Indeed, lacquer 
appears to have been very popular, for widely scattered cxamjjles 
of it have been found. Chang Ch’icn, we have seen, introduced 
the grape and alfalfa—the latter to feed the horses which Chi¬ 
nese were importing from Central .\sia. Bronze mirrors of the 
Han show the grape as a decoration. It is possible that the Chi¬ 
nese derived some musical ideas from the Greeks and some notions 
of alchemy—although in the latter case the transfer may fnot 
very probably) have been in the other direction. Other plEints 
than those vve have mentioned may have been brou^t in. h lias 
been conjectured that some ideas of Greek medicine and mathe¬ 
matics entered and that the calendar was affected. Certainly 
Chinese ideas of geography and of the esteni of the world were 
enlarged. 


THE IKTHODUCTION OF Bl'D-DHTSM 

In religion there w;is the introduction of what btrr became one 
of the major factors in Chinese life, BudiihL.sm. Buddhism had 
begun that expansion which eventually made it one of the most 
widespread and poicni of faiths. It had originated as an off-shnot 
—a heresy--of older Indian religion, probablv in the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.C. Its founder, of an aristocratic family, had become op- 
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prc!Ea(?d by the suff^ting of Ufe^ undf abandoning his position and 
his family, as so many oliicrs m In ilia have done through the 
ages, had sought ^ solution of the problem of evil. Seeing the 
pain which appears to be an inevitable concomitant of conscious¬ 
ness, and believing, as his contemporaries did, in the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls—that ph>"sical death is not an escape from stifferjng, 
but simply ushers in a new stage of existence which is also marked 
by anguish—the salvation whicli he sought was a way of geEiing 
rid of pain, a means of breaking the endless round of rebirths. 
He tried earnestly the several roads recommended by the phi- 
losophers and religious exfierts of the India of his time, but to no 
avaiK Finally, when all these had failed him, and in despair he 
was silting in meditation under a tree, the answer flashed into bi^ 
mind and he became the Buddha, the “Enlightened.^* It was ont 
of those revolutionary e5C|>elienees which change the course of 
histor>^ Having found for himself the secret of release, of in¬ 
ward peace, and of freedom from pain, the Buddha spent the rest^ 
of a long life in teaching it lo others. 

ITiere is no space here to go Into the Buddha's precepts in any 
detail. He summarized them under the four truthsr—iliai life 
and suffering are inseparable, that suffering is due to desire or 
thirst, that to ge* rid of suffering one must be emancipated from 
desire^ and that the way to freedom from desire is the eightfold 
path. This eightfold path induded right views freeing life as it 
really iSt always changing and with no abiding entity which can 
be called soull, right aspirations^ right mentation, and right 
actions. Re ioeukated self-forgetfulness and kindly service—al¬ 
though with no passionate attachment to any one or any thing* 
The goaJ^ of course, is the e.^tinction of desire and so the end of 
pain— nirvart^. 

Obviously the Buddha*s teaching was rather alien to Chinese 
thought: the mental and spiritual world in which he lived dif¬ 
fered from that fff the Middle Kingdom, His system had as its 
object escape from ei:istence. which he regarded as evil. Here and 
there were Chinese pessimists, but the bulk of China''s thinker; 
regarded life as worth living. Thej' w^re optimistic about human 
nature. They deemeti it either good to begin with, or, if innately 
bad- improvable. Someol them sought Ihe indefinite prolongatlnn 
of life. If they troubled themselves at all about the state of the 
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dead, if was to seek to make Lhe ancestors happy and to obtain 
their blessing upon their descendtints. Most philosophers were 
absortied in the problem of bettering existing fiuman society. To 
be sure. Buddhism had some things in common with such ancient 
Chinese thinkers as Hsun Txo, The belief in the reign of law in 
the universe and retribution accorrling to strict justice were afan 
to the Indian conception of karrnti w'hkh Buddhism inherited. 
The more thoughtful among the Taoists, too. with their sympathy 
with meditation and their suspicion that the physical world, in¬ 
cluding the ego, might prove an illusion, were somewhat in ac¬ 
cord with Buddhist aspirations. Even here, however, the simi¬ 
larity was by no means complete. Ycl, as we shall see, Buddhism 
was to have some of its greatest triumphs in China and was to 
persist there after it bad all but disappeared from the land of 
its birth. 

After the Buddha's death, hU teachings contlnueu lo spread, 
although at first rather slowly. Cnder the most jyjwwful of its 
early converts, Asoka, a monarch who ruled t>ver much of India 
in the third century b.c.. Buddhism entered upon a period of 
rapid expansion. In the second centuiy ti.c,, under Menander, a 
Greek tvho hewed out a principality tor himself in the wake of 
the armies of .Alexander the Great, and whose domains w'cre in 
Bactria. northw^est of India, and In India itself, Buddhism pros- 
pertfd. In the second century A.n., Kanishka, the powerful 
f Kush,an) monarch of the branch of the Yileh Chih who ruled in 
what is now'Northwest India and .Afghanistan, became a devoted 
patron of the faith. Thus Buddhism was prominem in some of 
those coimlries with which the Chinese were establishing contacts 
through the westward expansion and commerce of the Han. It Is 
not strange that, an enthusiastically missionary faith, it now made 
its appearance in the Middle Kingdom. 

In the course of itii spread, Buriilhistn, like all great faiths, de¬ 
veloped schojils of thought. The chief divisions are known as 
Mahayaoa and Hinayana, the “Greater Vehicle” and the “Lesser 
Vehicle." Mahayana. sometimes called Xorthem Bucldhisni, ex¬ 
alts I lie badAisattz>a, one who. w ith within his grasp, post¬ 

pones entrance into it and is bum anc] relrorn imtil he can make 
prussiblc the salvation of all living Iwings. Prayer and worship 
were alisent from the Buddha’s teachings, for he believed that 
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each must work out his own salvation unaided by divine — 
who, like men, are still subject to rebirth and so are unsaved. 
They crept back imo Mahayana, however. Hinny ana, sometimes 
denominated Southern Buddhism, in^sts that the ideal uf the 
Mahayanist is unattainable and is untrue to the teachings of the 
Buddha and cmphasiies the ar/iat, he who has found enlighten¬ 
ment for himself. Both Mahayana and Hinayana were to be found 
in Nonhwest India in these centuries, and it was only graduaUy 
that the former prevailed in the North and the latter in the South. 

Just when and by what route Buddhism first made its way to 
China remains uncertain. The story usually told, that its intro¬ 
duction wa.s associated with a dream of Ming Ti, the second 
Emperor of the Eastern Han. is an invention of later years anil 
quite undependable. The foreign religion was already in China 
at the time that Ming Ti is said to have had his dream. It may, 
indeed, have been present much more than a century liefore. 
Buddhism may have come tiisl by any of the Jhree trade routes 
from India—by Yunnan, by the south coast, or overland through* 
the Tarim basin. Possibly' it arrived both by way of the North¬ 
west and the South. We know that in 2 e.c, a Chinese envoy 
heard of Buddhism from the Yueh Chih and that as early as the 
first century a.d, Buddhist monks and laymen were living in China 
under the protection of a brother of the Emperor, We hear of 
the erection of a Buddhist temple in a city in the present Anhui 
in A.D. 190. know, too, that in the first half i>f the second 
century* of the Christian era Hutldhlst communities were to be 
found in Loj'ang. One of the misaonaries was a Parthian prince 
—known in Chinese as An-shih-kao—who bad renounced the 
succession to become a monk. With a ctimfXitriDt and a Chinese, 
he formed a group which translated Buddhist tiieraiure into 
Chinese and whose members were knowm to the faithful as the 
‘Tni mi tables." The Parthians, ft may be noted, probably came by 
way of the Tarim basin. Others of the missionaries w-ere from 
India. 

Early Buddhist missionaries appear to have been welcomed by 
some of the more scholarly Taoists, ami were, indeeil, for a time 
popularly regarded as Taoists. .As such, thoir faith did nut seem 
so very alien to the Chinese. 

How soon o;jpusiiion developied we do not know, althotigh it 
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is deal* that by some the Buddhists were denounced as untrue 
to Chinese culture and traditions. In any event, under the Han 
the faith of Gautama was^only gaining a foothold and was not 
yet especially strong. It may be that the Cunfudan scholars, who 
were shown more favors by the Later than by the Earlier Han, 
were strong enough to act as a check on the new religion. Not 
until after the downfall of the Han was Buddhism to experience 
its phenomenal growth. 

OTHER CUinTHAL DEVELOPMENTS L-NPER tllE KAX 

The Han djmasty was notable not only for importations from 
alien dviUzations but far marked developments in the native 
culture, seemingly independent of stimulus from the outside. 

The most noiewortby were in the realm of thought and litera¬ 
ture. The dynasty was distinguished for the achievements of its 
scholars. It was not an age of creative or original philosophic 
^thought. To be sjprc. the schools of the Chou were remembered 
and many of their writings preserved and carefully studied, We 
htive seen that the Legalists persisted well into the course of the 
dynasty and that the followers of Mo Ti were active and retained 
their separate existence at least as late as the first century b.c. 
However, only two of the schools, Taoism and Confurianism, con¬ 
tinued strong throughout the Han. 

Taoism, as we have noted, was often popular at court. Indeed, 
one of its greatest exponents was a grandson of Kao Tsu—Liu 
An, commonly known as Huai-nan Tzii—-who, like so manv of 
the time, sought for endless life and a means to the transmuta¬ 
tion of metals. Perhaps he should not be classed with the Taoists, 
for he sought to construct a syncretic philosophy made up of ele¬ 
ments from all the main schools of thought. Implicated in a 
political plot, he committed suicide, but popular tradition declares 
that he discovered the elixir of life, drank of it, and, rising to 
heaven, hec^c an immortal. In a.d. HiJ an Emperor made 
official offerings at the supposed birthplace of Lao Txu and the 
following year built a temple to him in the capital and used there 
in his honor the ritual employed in the imperial sacrifices to 
Heaven. It was in the Later Han that Chang Tao-ling, tradition¬ 
ally the first head of the Taoist organization, b said to have 
lived. Chang Tao-ling led a sect, called “Five-Bushd-Rice Tao^ 
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ists” from tbt? fact that each converi was taxcrd that amotvtt. To¬ 
ward the close of the second century a_i>, the Chang family^ 3 ijp- 
fwrted by this set\^ rebelled and for some years created an inde¬ 
pendent slate in the present Si:echB^a and Shensi governing 
through a Taoist priesthi^od. Out of the sect arose much of the 
later popular Taoism. The sonialled Taoisi Papacy which per¬ 
sisted to our own day was kept in the Chang family. 

Although Taoism displayed much superstition and alcbemisiic 
research, these developments did not prevent a few earnest souls 
from seeking In its earlier book$ the answer to some of the deeper 
questions of thoughtful minds. For examplep one group of Taoists 
regarded the way of Heaven ns ceaselessly operating, impersonal 
law-. They opjMJsed the absolute control of the state, reverted to 
the anarchistic tendencies which are so strong in the Ton 7'i 
emphasized the freedom of man kind, and protested against 
adherence to ritual as a means of insuring order and progre^vs. 
Their boldness cost some of them their lives. 

Confucianism, in a modified form^ as we al^o have suggeste^l/ 
was more and more espoused by the state. We have seen that the 
earliest rulers of the dynasty were somewhat lukewarm toward 
it but weris forced by the erigendes of their position to show it 
some favor. It will also be rememliered that as time passed the 
attitude of sucemiing monarchs became more encouraging. CuU' 
fucian writings were made the chief subjects of study in the 
schools and formed the basb of the esraminations through which 
men of ability were recraited for the dvil service. The prominence 
of Confucianism increased under Wang Mang and the Hou Han. 
Under the Earlier Han the cult of Confudus seems to have been 
main Lai tied only as were tho^ of other ancestors, by his lineal 
descendants, although occasional Emperors honored his memGr\% 
Under the Later Han ( Am. 59) sacrifices in honor of Confudus 
and Chou Kung were decreed in all the schools in Urge cities. In 
the first century a.d. official teats of the Qassios were ordered cs- 
tablUlied. By imperial command ( a.d. 175) these were engraved 
on stone and placed outside The state academ 3 " in the capital. By 
this [inie the Confucian scholars were very |jf>werful in the state. 
They attracted many disciples and their leaders formed a kind 
of ruling group which they sought to porfieuiate by marriage alli¬ 
ances among dieir chHilren. Bctiveen Aa>. 175 and A.n„ 179 a vio- 
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lent reaction against them, as we have said, led by the palace 
euntichs, ousted them and killed many of their number. While 
during the brief remaining course of the dyflasty they did not 
regain their former iniluaice, tie Confucian tradition was by 
that time too firmly establUhed to dBapiMar and whatever the 
bias of individual rulers—often Taoist or Buddhist—the state 
was henceforth built on what were largely (but by no means 
entirely) Confucian principles. This official Han Confucianism, 
it will be recalled, was in many respects quite different from that 
of the Sage and bis immediate disciples and was influenced by 
Taoism, Mo Ti and his followers, and the Legalist School. 

WTiy Confucianism should have been selected from among its 
rivals for imperial favor must be in part a matter of conjecture. 
.Although his religious ^-iews seem to have made a deep impress 
upon both Confucianism and Taoism, Mo Tl's st<'tlecraft wa.s 
probably held to be impracticable; the Taoist political theories 
may have been loo incompatible with the complex civilization 
Vhich was devefoping; and the severe reaction against the 
thoroughgoing application of Legalist principles by Shih Huang 
Ti and the opposition to them under Han Wu TI and his succes- 
SOTS may have dLscredited that school. The ritualism advocated 
by the Confucian school provided the forms for the type of civil¬ 
ized life to which the Chinese were traditionally accustomed. 
Moreover, they enhanced the prestige of the Emperor, a result 
which commended itself to the Han monarths. 

.■\i I he risk of being wearisome, howe\'er, it must be repeated 
that the Chinese state system of Uie Han and succeeding dy¬ 
nasties owed a debt not only to Confucianism but lo others of 
the schools of the Chou. In it were elements traceable to the 
LegalLst.s, the Taoists, and the ^fohists. The Confucianism of 
tlie Later Hun was in many respects a syncretic product to which 
all of the major ^'hoob of the Chou contributed. 

In establishing this composite Confucianism as the leading phi¬ 
losophy of the state and making its texts the subject of study in 
the schools of the Empire and the basis of civil science examina¬ 
tions, the Han monarchs were promoting the cultural unity of 
their domains. The very syncrelism which so characterized the 
Han—as contrasted with the distinct philosophic di\1sioris of 
Chou limes—both reflected and contributed to the political and 
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cultural imperial structure now achieved. The Han lAt only 
welded China into a political Empire* They founded its solidarity 
upon a rnore lasting basis, that of one civilization and theory of 
life. It was this basis of union which C?hina was never tornpletelv 
to lose and which waij to hold her together in spirit even in the 
long periods when administratively she was divided. 

Independent specuiation tended to die out- Tving Chung-shu, 
for example^ w'ouJd have had Ti proscribe all non-Confucian 
leaching and atud^', andj with the exception of Taoism, in the 
course of the Han d^Tiasty the other schools disappeared as sepa¬ 
rate entities. One of the thinkers who stood out prominently in 
tlie memory of later generations w^as Wmg Ch’iing, of the first 
centurv" A-D. An eclecikanda sceptic^ influenced by both Taoimi 
and Confucianism and yet not blindly enamored of either, he 
reacted against much of the current Confucianism. He held that 
man is not so important as Han Confuclanists dedared him to l>e^ 
that natural phencmerui and catastrophes are pi^i Lbe results of 
inan's acts, and that such events as a human birth are accirirnfal 
and not the purpo^^ive deeds of the uni verse. He critietzed Con¬ 
fucius and Mencius, expressed doulus about die reliability of 
much of the ancienl liifiralure, argued against immortality and 
the existence of any spirit, and made much of the ym and the 
ydng^ He was, moreover^ a detemiinist, contending that man's 
lot IS fixed by blind fate* Even Wang Ch'ung^ however^ was not 
so original as were many of the Chou d>Tia3!>% and most of his 
cardinal ideas had been held before him, Vang Hsiung, a contem¬ 
porary and minister of ^Vang ilang and one of the noted thinkers 
of the Han, held that the nature of man^ one of the moot points of 
Chinese philosophy^ is a mixture of good and bad, and that each 
becomes what in^trucyon and practice make him. He, too, how¬ 
ever, W315 clearly not sinking out on particuLiriy new lines and 
was a devoted Confucianist. 

Somif for the decline of origin a fity seem fairly dear. 

One was the stem repressive measures of Shih Huang Ti. An¬ 
other was probably the encouragement given umior the Hon by 
the state, now a unified empire, to Confucianism and Taoism. 
Even though in the first century or more of the dynasty the 
Legalists had stale support, as rime passed official preferment 
and social distinction sverc niore and more gamed Ihrough ad- 
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herenrif to one of these other tivo schools. After the establish- 
meni of Confudanism as the ofheial orthodoxy, the study of tlie 
members of the educated jdass—^as quotatioift in their writing 
show—was confined chiefly to the works esteemed by that sect: 
the range of reading, and with it of thought, narrowed. Gone 
were the days of the Chou, when, in the variety of feudal states, 
diversities of culture were possible and even encouraged. The 
Emperors, to insure the political unity for which they strove, were 
promoting cultural unifomiily. The time had passed when wan- 
tiering and original schnlars knew that if they and their theories 
were rejected at one court they would stand a chance of being ac¬ 
cepted at another. Whether, had the old system of sepyrate states 
continued, original speculation would have persisted and Chinese 
thought have made further progress, must ever remain iinkiioxt'n, 
but, as it was, it appears that the domination of philosophic ortho¬ 
doxy was (he price which China paid (or political integrity. Other 
jcauses for Lite detjine of originality of thought may have l>een the 
scepticism w'hich had been strong since the later centuries of the 
Chou, a tendency in a practical age to discredit theoretical rea¬ 
soning, and the popularity among the educated of superstitions 
and of the search for the philosopher’s t^tonc and an elixir of life. 

It must be noted that a good many nciigious developments oc¬ 
curred under the Han. In addition to the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism and the changes in Confucianism and Taoism, other inno¬ 
vations were made. For instance, the worship of great men of the 
past was introduced and became [rart of the state cult. It appears 
to have begun with the Emperor Hut Ti, who commanded ihat a. 
temple be erected to his father, Kan Tsu, in each district and nef 
and that sacrifices be offered at staicti intervals, 'ITiis was a 
manifest aid to unifying the Empire and peipetnatins the Han 
rule. By the Later Han it became customary to offer sacrifices to 
the memory of other distinguished men. 

The energy of China's intellectuals, instead of seeking an out¬ 
let in formulating novel ideas, went largely into historical and 
literary studies. The surviving books of the Chou dynasty were 
carefully collected and edited. Among those having a large part 
m this work were two scions of the imt^rial family, Liu Hsbng 
and Liu Hsin. father and son, of the first century b.c, and the first 
century a4). Liu Hsiang was a WTiier of note, witli a linelv pol- 
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tshed pros* style, who was markedly iaduenced by Taoispi, Lia 
Hsin has already been noted. In the course of the Han thirteen 
of the ancient worfjs were set up as canonical—the / Chittg, the 
Sftu C/iing, the Shift Cbing, three versiotis of the Ch’un Ch'iu with 
three different commentaries on it, the U Chi, the Chou U, the 
/ Lif the flsiao Ching, the Lu» Vu, the £fA Va, and the Mdng I'zii 
Shu. The Sr/f Ya, it may be noted, is often called the oldest Chi¬ 
nese dicllonary—although considerable parts of it are at least as 
recent as the third century e.c, 

Ediiorial work was especially needed, for inventions in writ¬ 
ing materials and the new forms of the characters encouraged by 
them were fast making the older script intelligible only to the 
e^epert. Wooden and bamboo tablets gave place to silk fabrics 
and, in the Later Han, to paper. The traditional date for tlie 
first manufacture of paper, a.d. 105 or 105, is only approximate, 
and the new material must have grown out of many lenuitive ex- 
lieriments. However, examples of true paper dating from the 
Han and fabricated from the bark of the mulberry tree, from • 
hemp, and from rags, have been discovered and show what w*a.s 
taking place. With the new maierial and with the brush pen, new 
forms of the characters came into common use and displaced the 
old. Li Ssu, the.great minister of Shih Huang Ti, is cri?(iited with 
having tievelo{)ed, as we have seen, probably out of the form cur¬ 
rent in the state of Ch’in, a script which he and his master tried 
to make universal. The new styles then dev'eIo|)ed. it may be 
noUxI, were to persist: documents dating from the Flan have 
foims of the characters which differ little from those in use 
to-day. In the second century A-n. the dosstes were engraved on 
stone slabs. From these slabs they could be reproduced by rub¬ 
bings on paper, a technique which was in use by this time. It must 
be added that the invention of so perishable a writin't material 
as paper, some centuries before printing made possible the rapid 
and cheap multiplication of books, was not without its disadvan¬ 
tages, for practically no manuscripts of early date have come down 
to us. 

The preservation of the early literature was complicated by 
the disasters which civil strife brought upon the libraries of the 
time. A\'hen the capital was sacked at the end of the Ch'in, when 
more destruction overtook the palaces at the ovcrihrow of Wang 
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MaiiK.r'ind again in ihe turmoil that accompanied the end of the 
Later Han» quantities of books were destroyed—probably all told 
a very much more extensive loss than the ''bupiing of the books” 
by Shih Huang Ti. The rtrsult is that works which now purport 
to have been handerl down through and from the Han undoubt¬ 
edly contain many mistakes and have suffered alterations. 

As we have seen, histories were being written. Pan Piao, the 
father of Pan Ch'ao, began a continuation of Ssd-ma Ch'ien's great 
work. This was completed by his son, Pan Ku—'who was also 
something of a philosopher—and by his gifted daughter, Pan 
Chao, and is known as the Ch’ien Han Sku, or book of the For¬ 
mer Han. Pan Chao, it may be noted, was not only a historian, 
but a poetess, an essayist, and a novciist. Tier advice to young 
women wa.s to remain a model almost to our own day. 

Among dictionaries the Skuo Wtti was compiled (imder the 
Later Han), and Ls still n source of information (although now 
largely superseded by archeological finds) for early Chinese forms. 
' .\iany commentanes on the Chou literature were written embody¬ 
ing the views of the Ran scholars, some of them at variance with 
the teachings of the original texts. 

A new prose style was developed. It was simple and while not 
identical with the vernacular, in grammar .and construction largely 
conformed to it. For it? vigor and clarity it is even now admired 
and regarded a.s a model. Many scholars, however, tended to dis¬ 
play their erudition by interlarding their pages with quotations 
From older books. 

Poetry also flounshed, although none of its authors attained 
the distinction of the greatest of their successors of later dynasties. 
Much of the verse of the Han was inDuenced by the Uterarv irarii' 
lions of the stale of Ch’u. These differed decidedly from the re¬ 
strained classicism of the North anti had a pronounced strain of 
romanticksm, an exuberant vocabulary, and a rather wild fanclful- 
ness. Inddenially, the pimting of the Han seems also to have 
been molded in part by Ch’u ideals. Chang Heng, Ihe first Chi¬ 
nese painter of whom we know much, a contemporary' of Wang 
Ch’ung, was as wel! an astronomer, a mathematician, and a poet. 

Most of the preceding page? have concerned themselves with 
the achievements of the upper clawes^the men and women of 
power and of education. One would like to know what the masses 
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were doing and thinking. Here and there we catch glimpses of 
them—^jis in ibe agrarian reforms which altered their means of 
livelihood, in sculiitures which hint at sports and games (al¬ 
though these may have been chiefly f£r the aristocracy) and at 
popular religious cults,, and in the pages of \\"ang Ch’ung^ where 
popular beliefs are described in the process of holding them up to 
ridicule. On the wbote, however, our knowledge is rnost frag¬ 
mentary. 

SUMMARY 

It was a rich age. that of the Ch’in and the Han. China, next 
to Rome, was the most powerful state on the planet. In a land 
in which was a local particularism that might later luive de¬ 
veloped into the lype of divisive nationalism so characteristic of 
Eurojre, unity had been accomplished and the separatist tendency 
had beer decisively weakened. This, one of the outstanding po¬ 
litical achievements in the history of the race,,was the work of 
both the Ch’in and the Han. The former began it and the latter ’ 
carried it further. The means employed were partly administra¬ 
tive and partly cultural. The administrative machinery was 
largely the contribution of the Ch’in. The cultural theories by 
which the Ch’in tried to reenforce their orgiini/.ation^—those of 
llie Legalists—proved too drastic. It was due Hi the genius of the 
Han that the principles chiefly associated with a different scho<jl, 
that of Confucius, were adopted anil made to work. This success¬ 
ful combination of administrative machinery with a unifying, 
practical philosophy of human society, proves the greatest of the 
Han rulers to have possessed extraordinary political capacity, 
^foreover, the territory' of the China thus united and made strong 
was being greatly extended, the Chinese showing that power of 
assimilating and molding other peoples which has Ireen one of 
their out‘>tanding ckiracterislics. Civiliijation, too, was develop¬ 
ing and being modified’—in part by foreign influences. 

Like all human inventions, the Ch'in-Han system was not 
w-ithoul defects. There was a tendency to ciush originaUty; 
lilical unity was achieved through enforced cultural imiformity 
and this latter could be brought about only by stifling the bril¬ 
liant individualism so cliaracierlstic of the disuniletl Chou. Free¬ 
dom and progress were sacrificwl to the ideal of domestic peace. 
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Then, foo, the system was dependent on an hereditary impcnal 
hoiLse. The kej-stone of the arch was the Emperor, if he were 
strong, stability was sure^ When, however, is inevitable in 
the course of any family, weaklings came to the fore, the entire 
structure weakened and ei.Tntiia3Iy coJJapsecL 
The downfall of the Han did not entirelv luitlo the work of that 
dynasty and its predecessor. To the ideas, the literature, and the 
mstitutii^s of the period later generations recurred again and 
again. Even lo-day the Chinese proudly call themselves llan Jen, 
the men of Han. * No radically different political sjwicm was 
seriously tried imtil the twentieth century. The China of the 
next two millctlniums had been bom. The Chmese Empire had 
made its appearance. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DWlStONS .\ND FOREIGN INVASIONS FRO?;* TFlii 
CLOSE OF 'CHE ILVX TO TPIE BEGIXNLVG 
OF TFEE SUI DA'N.ASTA" (a4i, 220-589) 

IKTB09UCT0KY 

IViTif the end of the Han began a period of civil strife, in- 
temaJ division, and weakness which lasted for almost four cen¬ 
turies, Non-Chinese peoples on the northern and western fron¬ 
tiers took advantage of the dissensions among the possessors of 
the fertile and wealthy valleys to the east and sftuth and invaded • 
the land, sometimes setting up kingdoms which lusted for iotig 
periods. The administrative stnicture erected by the Ch'iit and 
the Han could not be operated for the entire country^ and, where 
preserved, was often much weakenetl. The cultural unity achieved 
by them was also threatened. Foreign influences, especially Bud¬ 
dhism, wrought striking modifications in the life of the country. 
WTien, at the close of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh 
rentury, the Empire once more was brought together under one 
ruling house, Chinese civilization had become something rather 
different from what it had been under the Han. 

in many ways the experience of these years resemble? that 
through wiucb the Occident, and. esj^ciully, the Mediterranean 
world was then passing. In both regions were |Htliiical disunion 
and foreign invasions. In each, important cultural changes were 
m progress. Between the two great movements an actual con¬ 
necting link existed in the vast migrations of peoples which char¬ 
acterized them both: it was from Central .Asia that some fal¬ 
though by no means all) of the wave which overwhelmed large 
portions of the Chinese and Roinan Empires seems in have 
originated. The suggestion has been made, indeed, that common 
climatic changes lie hack of them—a prolonged period of scanty 
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rainfaU in the grral steppes and semi-deserts or Central Asia 
which set the nomadic peoples in motion in search of food, 

In China, however, the anarchy w*as not (jaitc so marked nor 
were the changes so revotutionary as in the West, and recovery 
was more rapid, in both regions a new faith w-as making rapid 
atrides—Christianity in the West and Buddhism in [he ^Midjlle 
Kingdom—but Uuddhism w-as not so thoroughly to transform 
the civilization of China as was Christianity to mold that of the 
Occident. As, in ihe ilediterranean area, in the East the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire perpetuated much of the Gr^f>-Romun world, even 
more in China purely Chinese suites continued in the South the 
iratiitions and institutions of the past, and in no great region of 
the Middle Kitigclom does the retrogression toward barbarism ap¬ 
pear to have been so marked or so prolonged .is in Western Eu¬ 
rope during the Dark Ages. In the Europe of the Dark and Mid- 
<fle ,4ges. however, a proportionately larger geographical catension 
of civiliz.ition took place than in China during the centuries of 
* division. In the'Occidenl, the shock was so profound that the 
unity which was Rome’s greatest achievement wjis never again 
fully realized over all the area which bad once been included in 
that empire, while in China complete union was again consum¬ 
mated and ihc terriiorj' governed was fully as large as under the 
Han. When, in the siicth and seventh centuries, the Sui and the 
T ang once more brought the Chinese together, the culture which 
was then theirs, while markedly different from that of the Han 
was not as much so as was that of the European Middle Ages or 
the Renaissance from that of the Roman Empire. The China of 
the Ch'ir and the Han more nearly succeeded in surviving the 
years of disintegration and in impressing itself unchanged upon 
foreign invaders than did the Gneco-Roman world. Moreover 
in flfxtd-tide the T'ang displayed a much richer and more varied’ 
civilization than the Western Europe of the same period. From 
Italy westward recufwration from the invasions had begun but 
was not to be accompiisbec! until several cenlurie*! after the T’ang 
Why there should iiave been these differences need not here 
engage us. Whether, on the whole, the p*'fsistence of the past in 
China ivaii a.'i desirable as were the greater variations in the Oc¬ 
cident is 3 question which, while very important, must not be 
entered into in this v-olumo, 
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Tire THREE KINGimMS (a.d* 231-263) 

Following the colliti>!^ of the l-Tter Han, far t^veml decAdes tJie 
Ein|jire was divided into three major TragnienLs and the period, 
consequently, is known in Chinese records as that of the Three 
K-ngdums, iti the Northeast, as we have seen, Ts’ao P’ei, the 
son 01 the distinguished and able but unscrupulous Ts'ao Ts'ao, 
persuaded the last of the Later Han to abdicate in hfs favor* Tak¬ 
ing the ntune of the power which Ids famous lather had exercised 
in fact, he called himself Emperor. His dynasty he denominated 
Wei- He had possession of the Han capital, but only a minority 
of the Han donmins reccigniaed him. In the South, Sun Chilian, 
son of an official anti general of the declining years of the Later 
Han, declared himself Emperor and gave to his dynasty the name 
of Wu. He and his successors controlled most of the former pos¬ 
sessions of the Han in the Vangt^ Valley east of the gorges and 
on the south coast into what Is now Aunam. ^Yu established its 
capital first at what is now Wuchang and later at the present 
Xanking. In Szechwan a member of the Liu family, Liu Dei by 
name, ^ descendant of one of the Han Emperors, assumed the 
imperial title, and his dynasty—usually regarded by orthodox 
Chinese historians as the legitimate one of the time—called the 
Minor or Shu Han, Shu being the designation of the slate over 
which he ruled. 

The half-century or so during which these three states existed 
is one of the nu>st romantic in the history of China. Around it 
stories of valor and adventure have collected which have been the 
source of many piaj'S and popular narratives and of what Is prob¬ 
ably China’s outstanding historical novel, the San A*uo Chik 
Ven I, or Romance of the TTinGc Kingdoms. The most famous 
heroes of the period are the trio, Liu Pei. Chang I'ei, and Kuan 
Yii, and the premier of the Shu Ilan. CUu-ko Liang. Tlie first 
three are said to have become sworn brothers by the ‘Teach 
Garden Oath’* and are reputed to have performed prodigifius 
deeds of heroism. Kuan Vii and Chang Kei perished in 219 and 
220 respectively, before the abdication of the last of the Later 
Han, the one by assassinniion anti the other executed by 5im 
Ch’iian. Liu Pci died in 323, Centuries nfierward, Kuan Yii was 
canonized as Cod of War and as such has been widely wor* 
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shjpp6<f as liic patton of soldiers, CJhu-ko Liatig, wbo survived the 
other three, was noted for his stratagems and hb inventions of 
mUitarj' riachines, » 

In spite of the personal bravery of the three heroes and the skill 
of Chu'ko Liang, Shn was the first of the thr«e states to dL^ap^ 
pear. During the lifettroe of Chu-ko Liang it seemed to be snt- 
cessful in its wars with Wei, but. some years after the death of 
that itatesmaii, thanks probably to the incapacity of the suc¬ 
cessor of Liu Pei, it was conquered by its northeastern rival. 

The dytiastv of the house of Ts'ao rlid not long survive the end 
of Shu. As Ts'ao Ts’'ao and his son first dominatetl and then de¬ 
posed their tittdar masters, the last of the Later Han. so in turn 
their descendants fell under the control of and eventually were 
displaced by the family of their chief minister. In 265 Ssd-nia 
Yen, whose father had been premier of Wei. deposed the last of 
Ts'ao TsWs descendants to bear the title of Emperor and eaiah- 
lished himself as ^he first Emperor of a dynasfv which he called 
by Lhe name of Chin (also romanbed Tsin and usually denomi- 
nated the Western Chin or Tsb to disiingutsh it from it^ con- 
Unuing branch, the Eastern Chin). A few years later, in 280, 
Ssil'ma Yen succeeded In overlhrowfng die ruler uf Wu Cbinii 
was now nominally once more reunited under one monarch. 


THE CHIN (OR ISTN) DYNASTY 

^ SsQ-nu \ eu managed to hold most of his domains togi^iher dur¬ 
ing nis and to bis court came envoys—or at least so Chi- 

nese bbtonans declare—from Ta Ch’in (the Roman Orient) and 
from Asunt portions of Central AsU on the extreme edge and 
ev^en beyond the widest extension of the Han domains He is 
known to posterity as Wu Ti, or, to distinguish him from the 
o^ers under different dynasties who had been given that title, 


feu-ma \<m died in a.d. 290 and his descendants 5 oon fell upon 
evil days. His immediate successor proved incapable of maintain, 
mg peace, but, feeble and mentally incompetent, was largely under 
the control of a vigorous and unscrupulous ivife. Civil strife en¬ 
sued, chiefly among members of the imperial family Non* 
Chinese peoples took advantage of the situation to extend *thei, 
conquests in Chinese territory. The house of Ssu-ma Veu was 
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unilbic to compose its differences and present a onkei from 
ngainsf the Invaders, aud in 316 the grandson of Wu li and the 
fourth Emperor of*tho line surrendered to one of the barbarian 
< biefs. abdicated, and shortly aftenvard was put to death. 

fji EHA OF division: the chikese states of the south 

Now* came a period of division. In the Yangtze Valley princes 
of Chinese blood ruled, and their dom.iins extended along the 
south coast. Occasionally they pressed their boundaries north* 
ward beyond the confines of the basin of the Yangtze. In the 
North non-Chinese peoples established states. They usually 
adopted Chinese culture and their leaders often aspired to the 
tide of Emiwror. The time was one of great confusion, but the 
reader may be helped to see its main features by the somewhat 
artificial device of outlining first the chief polilkal events in the 
South and then those in the North. 

In the South a branch of the Ssu-ma family^ maintained itself 
somewhat precariously for a little over a cetiluiy ( 317^20) with* 
its capital on the Yangtze at a place denominated Chien-yeh or 
QueQ-k’ang (now Nanking) and is known as the Eastern Chin, 
Yluch of the course of the dynasty was punctuated by revolis and 
intrigues—the common lot of all Chinese ruling houses—and also 
by wars with the stales on the north, .\bout tne middle of the 
fourth century the ibronc was dominated by an unusually able 
general, Hmui VVct, who regained for hU master Szechwan (for 
the preceding third of a century or so largely comprised in a Chi¬ 
nese stale in that region founded in c. 304 by a family who had as¬ 
sumed the imperial title) and for a time extended the frontiers of 
the Eastern Chin to include much of the North t.liina plain. So 
poTverful Wiis he that he deposed the reigning Emperor and placed 
his own pupt>ei, still of the Ssu-ma family, on the throne. This 
puppet, it is generally supposed, was to abdicate upon demand in 
favor of the king-maker. How'ever, he died prematurely and was 
soon followed to the grave by the ambitiou,s Ifuun Wen. The 
Ssu-ma line thus obtained a fresh reprieve and reigned for nearly 
half a century longer. 

ITie end o? the Eastern Chin cime in 420, brought about by 
another ambitious general. Liu Vii. Liu Vii claimed descent from 
a brother of ilie founder of the Han dynasty but had l>een tiom 
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and rtered in poverty. Sol ntiti! middle life did he achieve 
prominence. Then, enlisting as n soldier, he quickly displayed 
ability, rose rapidly to high command, subdued a number of 
revolts, ami carried the ^ouIlda^ies of the Chin to the Vellow 
River in successful fighting against the norlhem states. Liu Yu 
took advanuge of the virtual dictatorship which these victories 
gave him to have the feeble Em^ror killctl. He set up another 
of the S?u-raa line who soon abdicated (by request) and shortly 
aftenvard was also killed. Liu Yii, who had been known as prince 
of Sung, now established a ^e^v dynasty by that name. To dis¬ 
tinguish it from the later anti more renowned dyna.sty of Sung it is 
often called the Liu Sitng. 


The fall of the Eastern Chin 1420) is usually said to mark fhe 
beginning of the era known to the Ounese as the Xan Pei Gh’ao 
or the Southern and Northern Dynasties, which lasted until SSij’ 
Another classification—inclusive of a longer period—employed 
by historians is the Sis Dynasties, by which arc meant 

■ the sbt kingdoms'and dynasties between the downfall of the Ilan 
and the reunification of China in 589 which had for their capital 
what is now Xanking. They were \Vu, the Eastern Chin die I in 
Sung, die Southern Ch^i, the Liang, and the Ch en. In reality the 
end of the Eastern Chin marked no es|)ecial re volution, China 
was divided, to be sure, but not much more so dmn it had been for 
decades. The confusion became only a little more confounded 

The Liu Sung quickly ran its course. Liu Yii, known to pos¬ 
terity by die famfliar title Wu Ti, did not Jong enjoy the power 
for which he had murdered his masieni, but died in 42.L The 
Mven members of hh family who successively followed him on 
the throne were short-lived. Four came to violent entis before 
reaching their twentieth birthday, and the oldest, known to Pos¬ 
terity as \V en Ti, who reigned for nearly thirty years and under 
whom the realm exiierienced a fair degree of prosperity was nut 
to death by his own son. Family wars and intrigues'make the 
chronicles oi the djTiasty peculiarly sordid nnd bloodv Bv a 
certain rough justice of fate, the Liu Sung was brought to a close 
^ It had begun, by a vigorous general. Hsiao Tao-ch’ene' 

^ Aq Emperors of the line anS 

.n 479, placed himself on tlie ihrnne. ‘ 

Hsiao Tao-ch'eag became the first Emperor of the dynasty 
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tnown its the Southern Gi'i, This had even shorter shrift than 
the Liu Sung- The founder died a little less than three years 
after mounting the throne and of his six descendants who held the 
imperial title only one reigned for mor^ than two years and four 
died by violence. Domestic strife and war with one of the states 
of ihe North permitted little quiet. Again a general made an end 
of the dynasty [502) and founded a new one, the Liang. 

The first monarch of the Liang. Hsiao Yen. kno^sTi to posterity 
as Wu Ti (or, to distinguish him from the many others of the 
appellation, Liang ^^'u 'i'i L was a disLint connection of the 
rulers of the preceding djnasty. He held tiic throne untQ his 
death, in 549, or for nearly half a century. Frugal, an enemy of 
luxury and. excess, and something of a scholar, he appears to 
have sought constientiously the welfare of his realm. He reduced 
taxation, ordered the establishment of schools, and strove for 
peace. At first an ardent Confucbnist, in laie middle life he be- 
came a devout Buddhist. In his extreme old age (for he lived to 
be eighty-sbt) misfortunes ovcrtoiJi him. In tfie South, Annam " 
revolted ( in 541—but it was soon reconquered, the return of Chi¬ 
nese power beginning in 545}, and a famous attempt to overwhelm 
the northern kingdom of "Wei through the prolonged siege of the 
strategic city on the Han. later called Hsiangyang. failed because 
of the disastrous collapse of the dam which the attackers were 
huilding to drown out the beLeaguered, In the North a vassal 
prince rebelled and crossed the \'angtae, and the now feeble Liang 
I\’u Ti died in penury in what was later to be knovra os Nanking. 

Great confusion marked the next few years, The rebel prince 
sought TO establish a new dynasty, but was speedily sLaln. Violent 
struggles for the succession brought sevenil members of the fam¬ 
ily of Hsbo Ven to the throne, but one after another these were 
quickly killed. In 557 the Liang dynasty is said officially to have 
ended, although a branch of ihe Hsiao family retained a pre¬ 
carious hold tr|xm a section of the country until 589 and is known 
as the Hou Liang, or Later Liang (not to be confused with a Hou 
Liang of the tenth century). 

The last Emperor of the Liang had been compelled to abdicate 
by one of his officials, Ch^en Pa-hsien, a descendani of a renowned 
statesman of the Han. Ch'en Fa-hsien established at the present 
Nanking a dynasty called the Ch’^en, but died about two years 
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after his accession. His descendants held the throne for approxi¬ 
mately thirty years. Their rule was terminated by Yang Chien— 
of whom more below—w'ho once more unkerl all China and 
founded the Sul. * 

These, then, wcrt the dynasties which reigned in the South. 
Probably because they were predominantly Chinese in blood, or¬ 
thodox Chinese historians regard them as in the legitimate line 
of succession as contrasted with the kingdoms of the Murth, which 
usually had at their head princes ol partially or entirely non- 
Chinese stock. Some of the northern states were, however, fully 
as powerful and civilixed as were their southern neighbors and 
also laid claim to imperial prerogatives. 

With ah the division, it is signidciinl that the tide of Em¬ 
peror and with it the idea of unity were not allowed to lapse. 
Thanks to the work of the Chin and the Han—and, probably^ 
to the traditions of pre-Chan times—the Chinese siQl thought of 
themselves as part of a cultural whole over which there could be 
only a single fully legitimate supreme ruler. CivDized human 
society, even though at times divided, must, they thought ulti¬ 
mately be politically one. ' " 

AN ERA OF division; THE NON-CHlNESE STATES OP TUE NORTH 

During these centuries of division, events in the North ivere 
even more confused and kaleidoscopic than in the South. The 
many 5tate.s, most of them e.stabiished by invaders, usually liad 
rapidly shifting boundaries and as a rule several were in eiistence 
at one time. Wars among them and with the dynasties of the 
South were frequent. Only the chief of ibe states and a few of 
the more prominent events need here be mentioned. 

We have seen that the ^Vestem Chin came to its end largely 
through the attacks of non-Chine.^ peoples. These were the 
FLiiung Nu, so frequently mentltmed in ihe preceding pages 
Their power had Ijeen broken by the Han, hut they had main- 
tained their separate existence under their own chiefs and were 
numerous in the northern marches. Many of them were in the 
serv'ice of the Emperors. When the Chin began to show weak¬ 
ness they threw off its yoke. Their ruling tamilv claimed descent 
from the Han through a princess of that house who had been 
given to one of its ancestors in marriage, .\ccordingly it assumed 
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the family name of Liiij began to pay reverence at the gftives of 
the Han, and gave the designation Han to the state which it 
tonmied—soiretimts called the Pei tNorthern) Han. It was ob¬ 
viously making a bid for the mastery of all China and was seek¬ 
ing to give to its aspirations the guise of legitimacy. In 30S one 
of the line, Liu Vihin, felt himself strong enough to take the title 
of Kmperor. It was bis son, Liii Ts'ung, who brought the West¬ 
ern Chin to a violent termination. 

Liu Ts’iuig changed the name of the Hsiung Nu dynasty from 
Han to Chao (after an ancient feudal state by the latter name), 
usually called Chien (Earlier) Chao. Liu Vihm was succeeded 
by a kinsman, and he, in turn, was slain by one of his own gen¬ 
erals, also a Hsiung N'u. who took the throne and whose short 
line is known as Hou Chao, the Later Chao, ■['htse Hsiung Nu 
states, it is well to note, had their strongholds in die Northwest 
and sometimes their capital was at Ch’angan. 

Tlie Later Chao was succeeded in the Northwest by a state 
established by a llongol people, formerly supposed—hicorreclJy' 
—to be Tanguis, and who gave to the brief dynasty which they 
founded the name of Ch'in—the same as that of the great feudal 
state which in the third century b.c. had united China. During 
its comtxiralively brief course it was <iivided into two sections 
called Ch'ien and Hou—the Earlier and the Later Ch’in, In the 
second half of the fourth centurj' the most powerful ruler of the 
Earlier Ch in, Fu Chien, extended his Iwumkries Into what is 
now the New Dominion, into S/cchwan, and over much of North 
China, overrunning, among other small states, one which had its 
center in North Shansi and w'hich had been founded bv a family— 
possibly Mongol In stock—early in the fourth century. Eu Chien 
came to grief in an attempt to push bis conquests to the south 
against the Eastern Chin, and. disastrously defeated, was killed 
in a revolt of his own geiicrab. One of these founded the Later 
Ch’in. 

In the far Northwest, the general whom Fu Chien had dis- 
jyatched into Central .\sia. Lii Kiumg. was returning from a suc¬ 
cessful campaign when he heard of the fall of his sovereign. 
Pausing in what is now Kansu, he carver! out for himself a prin¬ 
cipality which he uUimatdy called Liang (Hou Liang, or the 
Later Liang, to distinguish it from another and slight!v earlier 
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northern prindpality which is called the Ch’ien, or Earlier, IJang). 
Not long afterward* two of Lxi Kuang’s own subardiiiates, taking 
arlvaniage of a reverse which he suffered at the hands of the Later 
Ch’in, revolted and seized part of his territory’, founding petty 
stales which are known as North and South Liang, 

^ IVliile these events were taking place in the Northwest, in the 
Northeast another people were establishing themselves, The 
Hsien Pet (often written Hsien Pi), of whose racial connections 
we are not quite sure but who seem to have been Mongols, were 
widely spread in whai is now North China, Manchuria, and Mon^ 
golia, having occupied, among other regions, much of the area 
formerly held by tJie H.siung Nu. During most of the fourth »nd 
into the fifth century a fionion of the Jlsien Pei—whose seat was 
in what is now Southern Manchuria—under the leadership of 
severd members of the ilu-jung family set up in the Northeast, 
with its center in the modem Hopei, a state known as Yen. This 
again, thanks to the ricissittides of war. had several subdivisions— 
the Earlier Yen, fhe Later Yen, the Northern Yen. and the South¬ 
ern Yen. Several members of the Mu-jung family took the title 
of Emperor, thus displaying both their political ambition and their 
desire to be thought of as in the Chinese cultural stream. 

During these confusing years of division we hear also, in the 
first half of ibe fifth centur>% of the dynasty of Hsia, with its 
center in the Ordos, north of wlial is now Shansi. Its name was 
derived from the first of the Chinese dynasties, for its ruler 
claimed descent from that house. 

The longest Jived and most pow'erfui of the states of the North 
was founded by the T’u Pa (or Toba). Their djmasty, the 
Kortliem Wei for Yuan Wei), lasted from 386 to 534, and two 
shorter succeeding dynasties, the Western Wet (Hsi Wei) and 
the Eastern ^"ci (Tung Wet), also of the Tu Pa, pereisted until 
557 and SSO respectively. .Vs is the case with so many of these 
northern peoples, the ethnological connections of the T’u Pa are 
somewhat uncertain. They are usually said, perhaps wrongly, 
to be a branch of the Hsien Pei and they may have been either 
Mongols, ‘^proto-^fongols,” or Turks. In the latter part of the 
fourth and in the first half of the fiflh century, under a succession 
of able and vigorous leaders, the T’u Pa overran most of ihe North 
and united it under one rule, bringing to an end the petty states 
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of Liang and Ven and th€ other principalities in that area. *Tn the 
middle of the ftidi century they carried tbeir arms inio whai h 
now the Xew DumirtionK and several of leading oases and trad¬ 
ing centen? of that region, including Tut fan and Kashgar^ be¬ 
came tributaiy^ to them. 

The Til Pa monarchy fir^t fixed their capital at P"mgch'eng 
(now Tat'ungL m Shansh but later, in the last decade of the 
fifth century, moved it in Loyang in Honan. They strove to adopt 
and patronize Chinese insiiiuUons and culture. Eventually the 
T^u Pa language and costume were proscribed, conformity to the 
Chinese in these matters, in family names, and in court cere¬ 
monial was ordered, and miermiirriage with the Chinese en¬ 
couraged, The T'n Pa became defenders of Chinese civilization 
against fresh mvasinns from the North—building for that pur- 
fK)se at least two frontier walls. we ,^hsill see in a mometit, 
some of the line were especially noted for their atjvocacy uf 
Buddhkm, although others espoused Confug^ism and still 
others Taoism. 

.Among the most powerful of the enemies on the north agninst 
which the Northern Wei strosT to defend their realm were a 
Mongol people known to The Chinese as the Juan Juan, meaning 
to w'jriggle, like a worm, possibly a pun on their true name. They 
i^ve the northern marches much trouble. About the middle of 
the sixth century the Juan Juan were in turn defeated by some 
of iheir former vassals, the T"u Cbiieh, a Turkish people, who 
ihereuporij in the second half of the sixth cenlurj^ prnteeded to 
build in ^longulia and Central Asia an empire of %‘ast dimem- 
sions. These Turks, indeed, joined in overthrowing the Tfephtha- 
liteSf or "White Huns/' possibly related to or identical with the 
Juan Juan. In the middle of the fifth ceniuiy^^ the Hephtha- 
lites had become a grecit power centering in the valleip' of the 
Oxus and had been successful invaders of India. The T'u Chueh 
wei*e not ven^higtily civilized and bad derived such culture as they 
possessed probably not from Chinese hm from [mnian and Ara- 
mean wurtres. They formed a temporarv^ alliance with the 
sanian tnunarchs of Persia and obtained the territorv'm which are 
now Bokhara atid Samarkand, thus com rolling in part the car:miri 
routes by which silk was carrietl from China to the Byzantine 
Empire. We find these Turks howeveff socm lumirig against their 
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quond^ allies, demnncling free passage across the Persian pos* 
sessions for the commerce between China and Constantinople, 
seizing from the enfeebled^Sassanids tflrrjtory*south of the Oxus, 
and noiking approaches for concerted action by the Byzantine 
Empire and themselves against the Persians. This action was 
taken, the Byzantines attacking from the west and the Turks 
irom the east. 

To return to North China and the fate of the Wei. By the 
middle of the fifth century the vigor of the T'u Pa line was run¬ 
ning low. The Northern Wei, as we have seen, in 534 broke into 
the Western and the Eastern Wei. The Eastern \\ ei was set up 
by a powerful general who dominated its puppet prince, and in 
550 the son of this general took in name the power w'hich his 
father had exercised in fact, founding the Pei Ch’i. or Northern 
Cht dynasty. In like manner, the Western Wei B"as founded— 
at Ch'angan—under the direction of a general who kept on the 
throne a prince of the legitimate line. Similarly also, this roi 
fatfieaMt was made to abdicate ( 556) and was then killecj ( SS7> 
and a son of the king-maker was placed on the throne as the first 
monarch of the Pei Chou, or Xorthem Chou dynasty. In 557 
the Northern Chou overran and annexed the Northern Ch’i. Eio 
that most of China was divided between two ruling lines, the 
Ch’en in the South and the Northern Chou in the North. 

The time was now ripe for the retmification of China. Neither 
die Ch'eti nor the Northern Chou was especially strong and a 
r.-igoraus and able schemer would meet no insuperable difficulty 
in overturning them both. This man itppearerj in the person of 
Yang Chien, an official under the Northern Chou and a descend¬ 
ant of a distinguished scholar and statesman of the Later Han. 
His daughter was married to his master and when the offspring 
of that union, his grandson, succeeded to the throne Yang Chien 
soon (S8S) persuaded him to abdicate in bis favor and established 
himself as the first monarch of the Sui dynasty. A few* years later 
his armies overthrew Ch'fn and he became head of a reunited 
China (589), 

CL-LTUEAL CHANCES: GENERAL 

To those for the first time reading Chinese nisioT%', the period 
which we have just recorded must seem a hopelessly confused 
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iiiass of names and wars* A detailed accoiuU would be eve* more 
iH'rplexinii;. Not only have many important figures and events 
of the period not been meniinned, but several of the minor states 
which arose in these years of disunion—Jome of them with Chinese 
and some with non-Chinese rulers-—have no't betm so much as 
named. A perusiil of the annals of tlie period gives the impres¬ 
sion of almost cc>niinuou5 strife, of wave upon wave of barbarian 
invasion, of a seemingly uninterrupted series of rebellions, ant! of 
widespread anarchy. A large proportion of the so-called Em¬ 
perors came to violent ends, and sordid intrigue and selfish be¬ 
trayal seem to have been the order of the day. Much of such 
literature as bad survived the Han or was freshly produced was 
destmyedT particularly In a military catastrophe under the Wei 
and in the disorders that acccunpanied the downfall of the Liang. 

Fortunately, however, this is only one pha.se of the story. Dis¬ 
order and anarchy there were, but the very wars brought about 
a geographical esttension of the Cliinesc people anti their culture. 
Then, too, over considerable portions of time 'large sections of • 
the land enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. The partial 
breakdown of government ami the consequent loosening of the 
political, social, and intellectual structure that had been devel¬ 
oped under the Ch'tn and the Han permit ted a {|e,vibility in mind 
and culture which had not been know'n since the later years of Uie 
Chou. Foreign commerce continued and may have increased. 
Contacts with non-Chinese peoples and civilizations multiplied. 
More contributions entered from the outside than in any pre¬ 
vious period within historic times and, since China w*as com[jara- 
tlvely malleable, some rather profound changes followed. To 
obtain a well-balanced picture of the era. therefore, we must 
notice the non-political side of the story somewhat in detail. 

The wars and the barbarian invasions in the North brought 
about a southward migration of the Chinese. The movement 
seems to have been largely one of officials and the wealthy, but 
many of the country' folk must also have changed their home. 
Heretofore the Yangtze Valley had been on the fringes of Chi¬ 
nese civilization and had been occupied only |>anLilly by Chinese 
stock. Now*, for the first time, it gradnally became a chief 
center of f.Tiincse culture. Indeed, as we have seen, for nearly 
three centuries Ute purely Chinese dynasties had the seat 
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Ilf ihetr govern men i there. The growth in the population of the 
region appears to have been rapid during the fourth and much 
of the fifth cenlur>% and to have siowed dotqi only with the dis¬ 
orders which marked the*course of the later southern d^Ttastles. 
In its new enWronment, moreover, Chinese culture took on some 
fresh Joims. especially in lileralnre and art. From the South ctyne 
the drinking of tea. Our first reference to that custom is from the 
second half of the third century. The use of tea was long confined 
chiefly to the southern iind central parts of the Empire, Not until 
the eighth or ninth century did it become common in the N'otth. 

In the meanwhile, Chinese dviliaation did not penoanently lose 
groimd in the North. The non-Chinese conqueron^ almost always 
bowed to the civilimion of their subjects, and, in time, adopted it, 
Intermarriages wrought, of course, modifications of racial stock 
and presumably Uicre were changes in the spoken language. How¬ 
ever, in spite of all the innovations brought by the wide acceptance 
of Buddhism fof which more in a moment), in the Nordj ;is in 
the Yangtze Vafiey (Chinese culture appears to have undergone 
no basic alterations and to have held its own. 

Some of the Chinese attempted to keep themselves free from 
the taint both of alien and of plebeian blood. Great aristocratic 
families arose, especially in the South, who mono|>oll/€d a large 
proportion of the chief offices and possesi^d extensive landed 
estates. They intemuirried among themselves in spite of the at¬ 
tempts of some of the rulers 1o prohibit the practice. In time their 
ways were aped and their lineages appropriated by commoners. 
Their failure to conserve exclusiveness was accompanied by the 
spread of their culture and the preserx-ation of many of the ohler 
Chinese ideas and customs. 

The periods of peace and prosperity which large portimus of 
the land enjoyed permittetl the cariying on of the institutions of 
the past and the perpetuation of the arU of dvuliaaiion. Many of 
the rulers, both Chinese and non-Chinese, were patrons of team¬ 
ing as ijueniretetl by the Confucian school. In the third century, 
the l^"ei dynasty—established by the Ts’ac^ad some of the 
diissical books of antiquity engraved on stone at the capital, 
alongside those set up by the Han. Repeatedly we read 
of rnonarchs founding schools, and at times Confucius appears 
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to Have been even more honored than under the Later Han, We 
hear of a Confudan temple built in SQ5, with an image of Lhe 
sage in it. Some rulers favored Taoism, and Buddhism w.'ts often 
and, in the main, increasingly popiilnV with the rulers. Con- 
fiidan scholarship seems to have made no great gains, and to have 
displayed no especial creativeness, but Confucian philosophy 
persisted as the theory on which the state and society were supH 
posedly chiefly ground ed- 

The names of some eminent men of letters have conie down 
to us. Wang Pi, of the hrst imif of the third century, composed 
cumnientanes on the / Ching and the Tan Tc Chhig, trying to 
hod in tlie fomter wisdom rather than didnation and to make of 
the latter a consistent philosophic whole. The “Seven Sages of 
the Bamboo Grove” of the tbitd century were free-thinking phi¬ 
losophers and poets who took a Taoist outlook on life, kept largely 
aloof from convetitiotial society, and lived simply—albeit bibu- 
Tousfy. It may be ihai some of the Taoist te^ts usually ascribed 
to great figures of the Chou dynasty are iheir work. They helped, ' 
moreover, to devdetp the verbose, superficial, and highly arti¬ 
ficial prose style, which during the centuries of tILsunion and into 
the succeeding {leriod largely supplanted the concise, semi- 
rhythmkal style of antiquity. .\ poet still famous was T’ao 
Ch'ien (36S—*27), who bad several times been in ofticia) life but 
who longed for quiet and retirement. Interestingly enough. late 
in life he made the acquaintance of Hui Yuan, who, as we shall 
see presently, more than any other appears to have been respon¬ 
sible for the early stages of the growth of the Pure Land School 
of Buddhism. 

Poetry seems to have been stimulated to fresh life by the new 
southern eadtonment of Chinese culture under the six dyna-s- 
tics, as well as by contact with Btiddbism, Taousm, as we base 
suggesterl, had its inilitence. Many a man, weary and dbi- 
illusioned by the disordm of the time, withdrew from public life 
to solitude or to his estates and sought to bring himself into bar’ 
mony with nature, partly by the methods advocated by Taoism, 
Some of these recluses endeavored to express themselves in verse. 

Wang Hsi-chih ($21-?79>. one of China’s most distinguished 
calligtiiphtsts, a Taoist by belief, belongs to these centuries. 
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ForMunncrs of a voluminous class of Chinese literature, local 
gazetteers, appeared, modeled on the CA'un CA’iti. Histories 
were written, some of them in the style of SsA-ma Chaen’s great 
w*ork. Cartography develhped. Works on botany began to be 
written. 

A form of writing was developed, the p’ictt I'i, or parallel 
style, hi' vrhich sentences were so arranged that the meanings and 
sounds of words were balanced in pairs. 

Great libraries were collected under state supervision, and al¬ 
though they were usually scattered or burned in the pnlitical u|>- 
heavjils of I he times, the love of books never died out and num- 
liers of the writmgs of the past survived. Some ancient literature, 
moreover, was conseived in antholngies of prose and pKietry col¬ 
lected during these years. 

Modifications were made in the bureaucracy developed under 
the Chrn and the ?lan. It has been suggested that from this 
period dates the sharfj division between military and civil offi¬ 
cials. According fo this theory the non-Chinese rulers often found 
it ivise to continue the bureaucracy inherited from the Han and 
to nil its posts with Chinese. As military conquerors, however, 
they were inclined to restrict the functions of bureaucracy 
to civil matters and to resen'e posts in the army to their own peo¬ 
ple. To insure this control, they would in part parallel the civil 
bureaucracy with a set of military officers. This hypothesis is 
doubtful. Long before the period of disuniem some officials existed 
whose duties were purely civil ;ind some whose functions were 
military. It is possible, however, that the accentuation of the 
difference may hiive come about in the fashion described. Feu¬ 
dalism and the division of the state into numerous principalities 
again raised their heads—as was inevitable in peric^s when the 
central gm-ernment was weak. Powerful aristocratic famiiies 
rather llian tliose w'ho had come up through free competition in 
the civil service examinations tended to monopolize the chief 
offices. More than once, however, a strong ruler attempted to 
enforce his authority through some form of organization which 
showed the influence of the models of the past. 

Innovations appeared in other phases of life. The wheelbar¬ 
row and the water mill appeared. For the first time we hear of 
sedan chairs and dice. Coal becim to lie used. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Foreign comme^e ooniitiued, both by the overland routes and 
by way of the port'i on the south co*t. Trade by the overland 
routes was probably often interrupted i>r hamper^ by war, but 
vfff have already seen that the Northern Wei extended its fwwer 
to the extreme V\'est of svhal is now the New Uoniinion and Uiat 
the silk trade appears to have been maintained. Of the southern 
ports, those in Ttmgking, on the delta of the Red River, wrre 
earlier of chief importance, but Canton was growing a.s a rival. 

Chinese merchants seem not to have ventured very far atleld 
and to have left chleSly to strangers the initiative in foreign trade, 
but outsiders found China a profitable country with which to deaf. 

Now* and again we obtain glimpses of tbu= foreign commerce 
or its concomitants wluch show us something of its extent. In 
Z26 » mcrchaiu from the Grttfco*Roman Orient—^Ta Ch’in^ar- 
rived via Tohgking at the court of Ihe state of \^’u. Other mer¬ 
chants from Western Asia are reported to haVe come in fairly* 
large numbers to what is now Indo-China and even to Canton. 
Sun Ch’iian, the first \\‘u F.mpenir, made at least two attempts 
to get in touch witli the outer world, the first through an official 
whom he started back with the merchant from Ta Ch*in, but who 
died on the tvay. and the other through representatives whom he 
sent to the countries to the south. In 433 an embassy reached 
China from a state in the South—either from Java or from the 
,'lalay Peninsula. Beginning with the latter part of the third 
century, the kings of Champa, just to the south of the Chinese 
domains in Indo-China, began sending envoys. Some of these 
rulers, indeed, recogniaed Chinese suzerainty, although others 
rlirl not scruple to invade the adjoining imperial domains. £m- 
Ixtssies, too, are said to have arrived from Ceylon and India to 
the Liu Sung court to congratulate it on the proin-ess of Buddhism 
In its domains. The targe number of Buddlust missionaries in 
Clung wJio came by sea probably indicates a fairly extensive ocean 
shipping. Toivarti the latter part of this em, Justinian (527- 
365) of the Byzantine Empire attempted to npen a new rmite 
to the Far Fast which would aviud the domains of his enemies, 
the Sassanids. .Sericulture reached Khntan From China early in 
the fifth century. The cultivated walnut seems to have been in- 
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troduced into ihe northwest of Chinn, possibly Irom Tibet, by the 
fourth century, and the pomegmuaie, which was probably of 
Iranian origin, in about the third century. TJie secret of manu¬ 
facturing glass td have been brought falthough not for 

the first lime) by Siiian or Indian artisans in the first half of the 
fifth centurj’, brocades came from Persia as early as 520, npd 
commerce in walrus ivory and other northern products trickled 
through from the far North and perhaps even from across the 
Jiering Straits. 

It must not be thought that, compared with present-day inter¬ 
national commerce, the bulk of ihb trade was very large. Meas¬ 
ured by that standard it was a mere trifle. Possibly it was smafi 
even when contrasted with the foreign commerce of the T’ang, 
the great dynasty which followed. For the times, however, espe¬ 
cially when we recall the disasters which were overtaking the 
Mediierranean world during the fifth and sixth centuries, it was 
not insignificant, 

' It may be nofed here, although it does not bear directly on 
commerce, that the music of Kucha, a highly cultivated center 
in what is now* Sinkiang, had an influence on that of China, for 
an orchestra was brought back from there by Lii Kuang’s forces. 

It must also be added that Japan was feding the Influence of 
Chinese civilization. In the third and fourth centuries, a strong 
state with Chinese rulers was established in what is now the 
southern portion of Manchuria and northern Korea, and Chinese 
culture became very potent in the Korean peninsula. In the 
fourth ccDlury, after the collapse of this state, the stream d«in- 
dled but by no means disappeared- Under Chinese influence and 
with Chinese an forms Buddhism reached even Southern Korea 
in the fifth century. Wltile the Chinese were in Korea, Japan and 
the peninsula were very closely in touch with each other, partly 
through Japanese invasions, and Chinese culture (lowed into the 
islands. Japanese envoys visited Northern China and Chinese 
penetrated to Japan. Chinese and Korean immigrants helped to 
provide that counirt'—then very rude—with scribes, and the 
Chinese characters were introduced, although possibly not for 
the first time. In the Son Kuo CKih, or Memoirs of the Three 
Kingdoms, a history' written in the third century. Is a description 
of Japan derived from a Chinese visitor or visitors, which is one 
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of the earliest extant descriptions of that land. As the* years 
passed, direct connections between Japan and the China of the 
Yangtze Valley wene made. Industries, especially weaving, were 
introduced to Japan. Numbers of Chinese inimiprants settled in 
the country and some of them built Tiuddhist temples. During 
piirt of the lime Japan was rcgardetl by die Chinese as a vassal 
state and in recognition of this rcbliorisbip at least two Chinese 
dynasties conferred an honorary tide on its ruler. Japan was 
being brought into the Chinese cultural area. 

THE CONTlNt'E3> l>T1tODUCtlON AND GaOWTU Of BL'DDUISSl 

One of the clearest evidences of Chinese contact with the outer 
world and at the same time the greatest foreign contribution to 
the China of the period was the rapid growth of Budtlhism, 

Tliere fe something surprisbg in the firm establishment, great 
ptipularity, and wide acceptance of Buddhism in China. tTsaally 
a religion spreads to another !and thrtjugh one or more of five 
agencies: (1) conquest by adherents of the failh, w’ith the sub- * 
sequent conversion of the vanquished either by force or by the 
material advantages which accrue to conformity with the religion 
of the rulers—as in most Moslem conquests and in the subjugation 
of what is now 1-ntin .America by the Christians of Spain and l’'or- 
uigal; (2’) intimate commercial contacts by which merchants or 
professionaf missionaries propagate the faith (as in the accept¬ 
ance of Islam in parts of Africa in our own day. and in much of 
the expansion of Christianity in Northern I^urope in medieval 
times and in Japan in the sislcenth and nineteenth centuries); 
(i) the bringing together of peoples of different cultural strata, 
those of lower civiiixations lieing ashamed of their “barbarism” 
and taking over the religion along with the other features of the 
higher civilization (religion proving the chief vehicle of the higher 
culture, as in the spread of Buddhism to Japan and of Christianity 
in Xorthem Europe); (4) a large body of earnest raissionaries 
fas during much of the spread of Christianity); and {5) a deep 
sense of religious need which the native faith.s leave unsatisfied 
and which the new religinti gives promise of meeting. Of these 
five agencies the first three in this case were altnosl entirely lacfc- 
ing. 'Hiere was Utile or no conquest of China by pet^les pre¬ 
viously Buddhist, commercial contacts, as we have seen, were 
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compjffatively slight, and Cbinesf culture in many respects was 
equal and even superior to that i>f the peoples of India and Cen¬ 
tral Asia from whom the Chinese received Buddhism, 

It will be remembered that Buddhism had arisen in a civilm- 
tion whose dominant interests were seemingly quite diifcrenl from 
those of China, Indian culture, as represented by its intellectuals, 
was other-worldly, deeply concerned about the fate of the indi¬ 
vidual after death, firmly convinced of the reality of the trans¬ 
migration of souls, and given to mysticism. Except for Taoism, 
Chinese thought was chiefiy absorbed in successfully ordering 
human society and in such related Twoblems as the quality of 
human nature. It upheld the traditional honors to ancestors, but 
for long it bad been induenced by an undercurrent of scepticism 
about the reality of life after death. It had no uiklmg of metem¬ 
psychosis. Mysticism, if present at all. was there only* in rudi¬ 
mentary form. Why should liuddlilsm, which arose out of spe- 
cifiaUly Indian needs and problems, meet with such successes in 
a cultural atmosphere as alien to it as that of China? 

Moreover, Buddhism ran counter to much that was fundamen¬ 
tal in Chinese life, Ji advocated celibacy, a pr.ictice most destruc¬ 
tive to the family, that social institution by which Confucian 
thought and Chinese tradition set such store, In its monastic com¬ 
munities it tended to create hnprm in imprrh which an autocratic 
state such as was China in Its centuries of power must regard with 
suspicion and certainly must insist upon controlling. Its pre¬ 
mium on mendicancy was obnoxious to statesmen who must have 
regarded sturdy beggars as para.*:ites on stHrlcty. Its asceticism 
was contrary to Confudan modentupn and humanism. 

Then again, no other foreign faith, not even Islam or Chris¬ 
tianity, has ever obtained anything like the hold in China which 
Buddhism has, and that notwithstanding the fact that Isbm has 
been continuously represented in the Middle Kingdom for eleven 
or twelve cemurtes—approximately two-thirds of the time that 
Buddhism has been there—and Christianity has been in the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom inleraiittcntly as long as Islam and cnntmiiously 
for as many centuries as were reqinrdl to give Bufldhism its wide 
acceptance. 

On fiiHhur consideration, however, at least some of the reasorts 
for Buddhism’s success become apparent. Even it limited, com- 
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mercial contacts between China and Buddhist peoples existttL In 
some respects—as in astronomy and matliematks and in some 
phases of artj ktiors, ai^d philosophy—the professKirs of Bud¬ 
dhism could teach the Chinese. ZeaicnEs and scholarly Buddhist 
missionaries came in large numbers, 

*Moreovert Buddhism seemed to meet some basic denmnds of 
the human spirit for which ihe then existing Chinese religions 
offered no satisfaction^ Mahayana Buddhism—the type which 
uitimalely predominated in China^—-presenled a more definite pic¬ 
ture of the future life than did they and couki promise to all who 
fulicnyed its precepts Ihe assurance of bliss beyond the grave— 
an ample and happy existence of which it gave glowang and spe¬ 
cific ;>ortrayal* It idso terriRed the timid and warned the wicked 
with Its hells. To be sure, the conception of mri'ona was loo 
ahslruse for most Chinese and the problem—of escape from re¬ 
birth and suffering—for which it was the solution and vMch gave 
it an appeal to the Indian mind was alien to Chinese thought. 
For most Chinese Buddhists, however, nirvana faded into the 
background. 

Buddhism may aLso have been a welcome relief from the rigid 
determinism of Confucianism, Its doctrine of by which 

an indivldunrs present lot is fixed by his deeds in all his previous 
existences, seems almost as hopelessly fatalistic as the Confu- 
cian belief in the indexible ^Viil of Heaven. A man by his deeds 
in this life^ however^ could modify \ih karma and so affect his lot 
in a future existence. 

Then, too^ Buddhism, with its philosophies, fts pantheon and 
Siiints, iis images, its stately w^orship* its music, its voluminous 
religions literatnn&j its cosmology, and its elaborate forms of the 
religious life, gr«uly enlarged the i^pifiluat horizons of the Chinese 
and made a powerful asihetic and intellectual appeal. To somti 
nioreover, the cdibacy% the ascetichm, and the autlioritarian com¬ 
munity life must h[ive proved attractive. loan age of rfisordvr the 
cloistered quiet of the monasteiy witli its escape from the turmoil 
of life was compellidg- 

Bndrihism. again, in practice exahec! the individual as the native 
philosophies did noL Cimfudanism and Taoism arUtocrnilc* 
and TaoisI imrnortality was only for the few\ Buddhism was for 
all: any one, nn miter huw bumble, might share in its sahadon 
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for Ivinfteir, or, more popularly, through an easy reliance on monk, 
ceremony, saint, or savior. 

Moreover, Buddhism p^roved adaptable and its interpreters 
acLomniodated it in large part—although never entireJv—to prc* 
vious Chinese prejudices and conceptions. 

Finally, the lime was eminently favorable for the growth of 
Buddhism in Qiina. The faith was still in its heyday in the land 
of its birth and Buddhist missionaries were enthusiastically propa* 
gating it in new lands. Mahayana Buddhism especially was sltotig 
(although Hinayana was nut unrqiresented) in what is now* 
Northwest India {Gandham and Kashmir) and in some of the 
regions to the north (Kashgar, Yarkand, and other centers) across 
which ran the trade routes between China, Persia, and die Roman 
Orient. Here, then, was a great spiritual movement in the full 
flood of missionary enthusiasm and expjitision, and in lands with 
which China had commercial contacts, 

^ Just when this,was true, in China the structure of society had 
been enfeebled by disorder. The state was not in a position to 
offer the effective resistance to Buddhism—even when it wished 
to do so—that it could under the great monarchs of the Han. Con 
fucian orthoiJoxy suffered from the irregularities and partial col¬ 
lapse of the educational and biireaurratic structure which were its 
bulw*arks and from the civil strife which must have taken heavy 
toll of its leaders. Jloreover. Confucianism wa.s burdensome 
and its debility may h;ive been greeted with a feeling of relief 
To be sure, Taoism throve. Tt wa.s often popular, as under the 
Eastern Cliin, when it was dominant in court circles. However 
a few Taoists, di.^tres5ed by the degradation of their faith, greeted 
Buddhism as akin to the reform which they were seeking Then 
to<%, Chinese, dishearumed by the chaos in society, welcomed the 
refuge from the world which Burldhist moiiasteri^ and Buddhuu 
philosophy seemed to afford. In the North, finally, were non- 
Chinese peoples, some of whom had contacts with that Central 
Asia, where Buddhism was now so strong, and upon most of whom 
the esteem for native Chinese culture rested more lightlv than 
upon the pure Chinese. 

Tt is not .suri>risinR, therefore, that these centuries saw Bud- 
dhe-^m become an integral and innuential part of Chhiese life 
Nor is it strange that HuddhLsm was more widely successful than 
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Islam and Christianity were later to be. It came and was alreadv 
firmly established before these bad arrived, and. by its chrono¬ 
logical priority, made progress mure difficult for the otlier two 
It entrenched itself in China, moreover, in the one time after the 
third century b.c. when, over a long period, the structure m 
Cbintst life wa^ greatly weakened and cnuld offer little resbtance. 
By the time wlien, centtiries later^ I^lam and Girisdantiy ap- 
[>eared nrt the scone, the Empire was once more unified and Con- 
^uti^n philosophy and the Chinese social stmeture were in a po¬ 
sition to oppose new' and revolutionary ideas. The disorganiza¬ 
tion in evely phase of Chinese life which hii^ come in the twentieth 
centurj" Is. to be sure^ more profound than ti-as that of the third 
to the scveiub century, but so far it has not been nearly so pro¬ 
longed. It is significant, moreover^ that during tliese recent years 
Christiariityp the mJssionarj'- faith uf to^ay, has been making 
phenomertni gains—in part a contempiirary Qiustration of the way 
in which Buddhism won its great victories^ 

Buddhism was brought to Chimi through numerous foreign * 
missionaries. From the names that have come down to us we 
know that some were from Cambodia, some from Cejdon, and 
some from India* including South India^ and ihai others, perhaps 
the larger proportion, were from what are now Nortbw'est India 
and Afghanistan fwhere, it will be recalled, the Kii.^han kings, a 
Yiieh CliJh rhmastyp had espoused it^* arid from regions in Cen¬ 
tral Asia to w hich the faith had spread from that center—Partbia, 
for example, and what is nf>w the New l>omituan. Some came to 
the South by way of the sea, and others to the North by the over¬ 
land trade routes. 

Among the many names that we have is that of Dbarmarrnk* 
sha, a native of Tunbuang—near what is now the exti^me wpst- 
cm border of Kansu* and so a center whore many mlluences were 
to be found coming east and west over the imde routes. ITe is 
said to Live known ihirty-aJ3t languages or dialects. Arriving at 
Lnyang in 2fi6^ in the next hnlf<entur5.* he h re|>oned to have 
rnade translations of more than one hundred and seventyTive 
Buddhist w^nrfcs. We hear dso nf Kumamjiva (344-^13)* the 
son of an Indian father and of a princess of Kucha, a famous 
Buddhist center in whal is now the New' Dominion. He was edu- 
cated in pan in Kashmir, was brought back a captive from 
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Kudia by Ibe expedition of LU Kuang at the close of the founh 
centurj^, and labored with marked success in Changan. Some¬ 
times called the greatest translator of BuddhUi texts, dnring nine 
years at Ch'angan he organized a bureau which had in it hun¬ 
dreds of monks and which, under his supennsion, put ninety-four 
works bto Chinese. Famous, too, is Bodhrdhurma, cull^ Jby 
Chinese sources, on decidedly dubious grounds, the tweniy-cighth 
Patriarch, or oftictal teacher, in line from the Buddha. He is said 
to have come from India by way of Canton about the first half 
of the sbtth century, to have been received with honor by Ciang 
W'u Ti at what is now Nanking, and later to have moved to 
Ixiyang. However, the importance ascribed to him in biter Bud¬ 
dhist writings is very probably a pious C-xaggeracion, Not only 
are many of the stories told about him—such as his crossing the 
Yangtze on a reed^bvioiisly unauihentic, but we have very 
little concerning him, even of the non-mimculous, from contempo¬ 
raries or near<onte[nporarie5. 

Much of the work of the missionaries consisted in the trans¬ 
lation of Buddhist books into Chinese-^a labor in which natives 
shared. To no small degree, indeed, the success of Buddhism in 
the Middle Kingdom appears to have been due to these literary 
labors. Long lists of the works put into Chinese, from the Hail 
d>-nasty onward, have been preserved. Thk voluminous litera¬ 
ture won the respect of a people who^ie leaders have traditionally 
held the written page in high esteem. 

Buddhism was further encouraged in the Middle Kingdom by 
the journeys to India of ardent Chinese monks who sought in the 
home of their religion not only inspiration but sacred books and 
relics as tangible aids to the faith in China, These travellers seem 
to have been fairly numerous. The most famous of the period 
covered by this chapter was he whose religious name was Fa-hsien. 
Fa-hsien set out in 300 with the purfiose of obtaining in India 
more nearly perfect copies of Buddhist sacred books than were 
to be found in his native land. He went bv one of the caravan 
routes across the Tarim basin, in India visited important Bud¬ 
dhist centers and collated copies of the works for ivhich he was 
m search, and, returning by way of Ceyfon and the ocean route 
landed on the north coast after an absence of fifteen years 'tome- 
what less distinguished was Sung-yOn. who, sent in 5 IS with a 
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companion by an Empress Dowager of tfie Northern Wei'to ac¬ 
quire Buddlnst books, reached India by ihe overland route and 
arrived home in 524. 

Chinese monLs were not content simply with translations of 
the Indian scriptures of their faith, but began the production o[ 
aivindependent native literature on Buddhism. 

Through the labors of the missionaries and their converts Bud¬ 
dhism became extremely popular. Ti did not always have smooth 
sailing. Not until 335 did the state permit native Chinese to Iie- 
come monks—^although many had previously' done so—and on 
MveraJ occasions monarchs of Confucian or Taoist convictions 
instituted persecutions, destrojTng monasteries and ordering the 
monks back into secular life. The old order w'as not so moribund 
that it could offer no resistance. Often, however. Buddhism was 
espoused by the rulers, an act which could not fail to augment 
the popular following, Devotees of Buddhism were found both 
among the Chinese monarebs of the South and the non-Chinese 
princ^ of the North. Probably the most famou-s of the southern 
imperial converts was Liang \Vn Ti who, as we have seen, after 
being an earnesi Confucianist, fn mirldle life embraced Bud¬ 
dhism. He publicly expounded Buddhist Sutras, collected a 
Cliinese edition of the Tripitaka, issued edicts against animal 
sacrifices, was a strict vegetarian, and three times retired to a 
monastery. Several monarcha of the Northern Wei, of the Tu 
Pa Jine, stand out as patrons of the faith. At least two of them 
^fwsed it, but the majority endorsed it. Some even took part 
in Buddhist ordimitions and preached Buddhist sermons. We read 
of thousands of monasteries and of hundreds of thousands of 
monks, and have a report that in 3a 1 nine-tenths of the inhab¬ 
itants of Northwestern China were Buddhists, .Accurate statis¬ 
tics are. of course, lacking, and these numbers are probably exag¬ 
gerations, but taking as a tvhole the centuries between the Han 
and the Sui Buddhism undoubtedly grew in popularity. By the 
advent of the Sui it had become an integral and powerful psirt of 
Chinese life. 

Both Hinayana and Mafiayana Buddhism were found in China, 
but Mahayana predominated and became standard. 

Buddhism had a manifold mfluence upon the life of the period. 
Religiously it introduced new conceptirtns, among them mny 
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gods, tlie iransmigration oF souls, and much clearer con vie lions 
alwjut life after death. Ethically it reenforced some features of 
traditional Chinese morality, including kiodftess and regard for 
human life, and it also carrieci chese particular virtues further, 
insisting on teeard for all antnvite esisience. In lime many of 
its concepts crept into folklore and popular festivals, so that afl, 
whether avowed Buddhists or not. more or less unconsciously 
were affected by it. 

Between the third and the seventh century' Taoism was largely 
recast under its influence, developing a liturgy, an ecclesiastical 
organization, and a canon of SiiCTcd writings. In the fifth century 
K’ou Ch'ien-chih established at Tat’ung a Taoist temple with a 
priesthood with rules and regulations and with rituals of worship 
and fasting. As early as about a.d, 300 the Taoist imitation of 
Buddhist writings began. At that time a Taoist comtjosed a 
sulra which attempted to prove that Buddhism is a form of Taoism 
and that the Bud^a himself wvas a convert of Lao Tzu. 

In literature and language. Buddhism not only introduced many 
new terras, but, in their study of Chinese, Buddhist rrassionaries, 
coming with the perspective of foreigners, originated a phonetic 
analysis—by means of what are called initiab and finals—which 
entered into later Chinese philology anti literature. 

In art especially Buddhism brought fresh contributtons. It 
was in Northwest India, particularly in Gandhara, that statues 
of the Buddha were first made. Here Greek influence was still 
strong, so that the earliest Buddhist iconography is distitictly 
Hellenic in form. It was through Candhara that the easiest— 
although not the shortest'—of the trade routes passed by which 
communication was had between what is now the New Homin- 
ion and India, Hence this Gra^co-Buridhisi art spread into Cen¬ 
tral Asia and eastivard into the Tarim basin and on to China. 
Tn the oases of what is now the New Dominion and in China 
proper statues large and small were carved or cast in metal, fres¬ 
coes were painted on the walls or rock temples, stone carvings 
were made, and stela? were set up, a large proportion of them 
showing Gra?co-BuddhLst features. Other, more purely Indian 
art came in by the shorter but more difficult route across the 
Pamirs. In the New Dominion, indeed, surviving examples of 
this period and of the centuries immediately succeeding show a 
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mixture of many strains—GracO'Romau, Persian, Byzantihe, in- 
dian of the Gupta period (.fourtli and fifth centuries), Gr^co- 
Buddhist (of Gandhara), and others of as yet unknown prov¬ 
enance. Given the trade routes, this art could not fail to have its 
effect in the Middle Kingdom. Impressive sur\'ivab of Gaud- 
hara GtSECo-Buddhisi influences in China are in the caves of 
Tunhuang, in Tat ung, in a gorge called Lungmen, near Loyang, 
and in many monuments and images which have been brought to 
our museums in the Occident. The Buddhist art associated with 
the name of the Northem IVei Is noted for its Gandhara charac¬ 
teristics, its beauty, and its relative simplicity. In the Yangtze 
Valley a current from Southern India seems to have entered. 
Here, *00, as possibly in the North of China, the Buddhist stream 
merged in part with Taoist impulses. Probably the greatest painter 
,ras Ku K’ai-chjh, of the fourth and fifth centuries, a native of 
Kiangsu, who often employed Buddhist themes. One of the 
stories told of him is that he paid a large snfascpption to a Bud¬ 
dhist temple by painting a picture on the temple wall and having 
the monks charge a fee of the throngs who flocked to see it. it 
must be noted that Ku K’ai-chiL also painted landscapes, pnr- 
vraits, and scenes from daily life. He w.is a well-known figure 
of his generation, a sort of "inspired eccentric” who, in addition 
to his achievements in art, held office tor much of his life. 

BtTIOinST SECTS fOR SCHOOI.s) 

Not only did Buddhism make its impress on Chinese dviliaa- 
tion: China wrought changes in Buddhism. Buddhists took over 
much of Taoist terminology, studied Taoist literature, and even 
wrote commentaries on the Ttto Tt Cfiittg. As a result, Taoism 
had its eiTect on the foreiim faith, although to exactly what extent 
is difficult to trace. As any vital religioii will do. Buddhism de¬ 
veloped seels for schools). Some were imported from India, but 
those most influential in China were largely of intligenous growth. 
The Chinese, indeed, eventually made of Buddhism something 
Quite different from that which had come to them. Much of the 
intellectual and religious acdvnty ol the year.* of political disunion 
and of the immediately succeeding centuries w.ts both stimulated 
oy and expended upon HuddhUm. The energy which under the 
Chou had found an outlet in the creation of the many schools 
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of thifilgbt of that dynasty and \iihich under the Han had gone into 
TaoiBtn and into establishing Confucianism was now largely ab- 
sorbed by Buddhism. Ojten the new developments in Buddhism 
professed to find their authority in Indian texts or founders: as 
in the case of most religions, sanctions were sought in the past. 
In fact, however, they showed distinctly the marks of the Chinese 
genius. 

One of the most prominent of the Chinese sects, the Ch’nn. or, 
to give it its better known Japanese name, Zen, declared dial sal¬ 
vation was to be achieved by inward enlightenment. Enlighten¬ 
ment came, so it said, in an instant, as it had to the Buddha— 
by a conversiem experience. Good works, asceticism, ceremonial, 
the study of books, and meditation W'ere held to be at least second¬ 
ary and perhaps in vain. To make contact with reality and to 
jndersiand it one must look within. Knowledge, in other words, 
was purely subjective. The sect is reported to have been intro- 
ducetJ into Chiqp by Hodhidharma in about the first half of the 
sixth century. Tradition has it that Bodhidharma spent nine years 
at Loyang, silently gaaing at a wall in meditation. As a matter of 
fact, we know* very little about him, for most of our accounts of 
him are pure legend. He appears to have arrived in the fifth cen¬ 
tury and. after about fifty years in China, to have died in 520, 
He was only one ot the contributors to the formation of Ch*an 
The sect was really the result of a long evolution. It diti not come 
to its fullest form until the seventh and eighth centuries ajj. 
It began at least as far back as the fifth century, with Tao Sheng, 
a disciple of Kumarajivs and Hui Yuan. Tao Sheng attacked the 
Indian idea of merit and enunciated the principle that Buddha- 
hood was reached by sudden enlightenment and not by the long 
and arduous practices of regulated and disciplined meditation. In 
a certain sense Ch’an was a rev-olt agjainst the methods of which 
Bodhidharma was held to be an advocate. Ch’an appears to have 
been indebted at least in part for its popularity—and perhaps for 
some of its basic ideas—to Taoism, which had long prepared the 
ground by its emphasis upon quietism and simplicity. It repre¬ 
sented, loo, a reaction against ilie complicated riiual and philns'j- 
phy by which some of the currem Budifbist teaching had hedged 
about the road to salvation. 

The T'ien T’ai sect Lad as its founders two Chinese known 
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as Cbih I (or Chih who in 597, and Hui Ssil, whd diet! 
in 577. 1, a pupil of Hui Ssu, had once been a leachur of 

Ch’nn Buddhism bui'came lo see whai hj believed to be its weak¬ 
nesses. He declared that salvalion was to be achieved not by 
Ch'an processes alone but by a combination uf meditation, con¬ 
centration, the study of books, ritual, moral discipline, and in¬ 
sight. He stressed particularly one of the Buddhist writings known 
as the lAJtus Sutra, and lendcd to a Iheisiic explnnaiion of tliE 
Buddha nature. Reality was not purely subjective, ns to the 
Ch'an, but an objective activity everting itself for the good of all 
beings. The school took its name from a mountain in Chekiang 
called T'ien T’ai, lo which Chih 1 retired to teach and to prac¬ 
tice his doctrine. Its moderation and its sysiematizaiion ansi sim¬ 
plification of Buddhism appealed to many of the cultivated classes, 
trained by the Cunfucian tradition to distrust extremes and to 
shun intricate metaph>'sic3. ft made for tolerance and prioduced 

miiny scholars. * 

A third sect, and th- most widely popular among the laity, w^as 
the Pure Land (Ch'ing T’u) or Lotus school. It is said to have 
been founded by Hui Yuan (33J"416> of Shansi, who bter estab¬ 
lished a Buddhist center in the present Kiangsi, in hills not far 
from Kiukiang, Its distinctive teaching, however, is much older 
and goes back to non-Chinese roots. It declares that salvation is 
by simple faith in Amitabha, nr .\mida (in the modem colloquial, 
d mi-i'o-foi, one of the many Buddhas with which Mahayana 
peoples the spiritual universe. Tbb faith, expressed in calling 
upon the name of Amida, is all that is necessary to secure adinb:- 
sion after death into the Western Paradise. The Pure Lnnd way 
freed the humble believer, who must needs go about the daily 
orcutxition of making hl.s living, from the study of hooks, the 
elaborate meditation, and the ritual which could be followed only 
by the professionally religious H is interesting, and possibly sig¬ 
nificant, that before hLs conversion Hui "V uan had been an earnest 
Taoist and that at le.asi one other of the early le-aders of the sect 
had also been a Taoist, It may be that the longing for immor- 
talitj which had possessed these men. and which they had sought 
to satisfy through Taoism, led them to welcome and to propagjite 
the Pure Land, which offered a future life of bliss, not to the few 
and at the price of long practice, os did popubr 'ratiism, l>ut 
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to the*many, and by the much eaisier road of faith. Certainly some 
of the more earnest Taoists of the period found in Amida the an- 
sv^er to thetr highest as[yrationi9 and TaolsrA influenced the ter-> 
minology of the sect. It seems possible, moreover, that the disr 
orders of these centuries bred in many a weariness of the world 
and caused them to seek to escape from it to a future life of Miss 
by a simpler method^ more possible for the layman, than the difU- 
cidt road of Ch’an or T’ien T'ai. 

Other schools were to follow in the nest century or two—upon 
the narrative of which we are shortly to enter. The end of the 
sixth century and the reunification of the Empire saw Chinese 
Buddhism in its heyday, prepared to take a prominent part in the 
oriIliant era then dawning. That era was, indeed, to owe much 
of the distinctiveness of its culture to the contribulions brought 
by the forei^ religion, 

SUTiriilART 

The three and a half centuries of comparative internal weak¬ 
ness, civQ strife, and foreign invasion w'hlch followed the down^ 
fait of the Han dvmasty had at last come to an entL 'Hiey had 
been marked by almost incessant warfare. .Ambitious rulers. 
Chinese and non-Chinese, many of them taking the title of Em- 
(jeror. had sought to annihilate their rivals. The sufferings of the 
masses had often been intense, and for tong periods extensive 
sections of the country had been given over to what was little 
better than anarchy. CivDization had by no means collapsed, how¬ 
ever, the non-Chinese peoples were Ijeing assimilatetl, and in some 
directions advnnce was registered. Buddhism was winning u large 
place for itself, bringing with it impnnant contributions from 
other lands. The breaking of the hard and fast molcis of the Han 
and the entrance of fresh ideas may have been necessary' if there 
was to be a new period ot cultural development, it may, indeed, 
have been unfortunate for China that the dLsintegratian of the 
old was no more extensive or prolonged. The China of the seventh 
and succeeding centuries, while displaying many new features, 
was Still basically unaltered from that of the Han. The revolu¬ 
tion was not nearly so thoroughgoing or 50 prolonged as in the 
Occident. Possibly as a consequence, the Europe of the thirteenth 
and Bi.xteenth centuries differed much more from the Gricco- 
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Roman world il\m did die China of the seventh to the twihiileih 
eentuo'^ from that of the Chin and the Han. li wa^, however, sl 
somewhat aliened Ckina which emerged from the years of distress. 

ItTBLlOGR-VPFn^ 

1'hc best Full Chinese sources for the periud are the djrTisLstic: histories. 
The 5tin Kit& Or/^ or Memoir qI Lhe Three KtngdoiiiS, was composed 
by Clrcn Shou of the third century^ and so is practically ixiniemp<jrary 
frith the events recorded. Being a subject of the Chin^ the author was 
biased In favor of the stale of Wei, Mudi of U is dr>^ as Lo style, but it 
was enriched in 429 by an abundant and valiiabk commetilarj' by P'ei 
Suiig-chllL and is said to be one of the best of the Chinese historical 
wc»r£^ The CAii! Ska, or Book of Chin, was compiled In the T^ang 
dynitsty by imperia] order from the work^j of preceding authors^ The 
Sung Skiif or Book of the (Liu) Sung, is hy Shem Vo (441-512), a& are 
also histories of the Chin and the Ch1- The Chi Shu^ or the Book 
of the Southern ChT, is by Hsiao T^tii-hsien (489-557). The Uung Shu 
and the Ck^cn Shit or the Book of Liang and ihe Book of Ch'en;, were 
both written by Vao Chsen (died 645J ai imperial order, largely on Ihe 
basis of material cnnecied and partially compiled by his father, Yao 
Ch'aj an officLil under the Ch^en. The II'cf Shu was written by Wei 
Shou (506—572), was twice revised in thv next two dcH:ad£5^ and in its 
present form vi'as revised and nddetl to from other sources under I he 
Sung (96(3—1279). It is unique among the dynastic hLstoifes in having 
nn essay on Buddhism and Taoism, far the writers of mnsi of these 
historii^i being orlhodox Confucianists, tended lo ig^re the riv'al faiths. 
The Pii C/il Shu^ or Book of the Xortlicrii Ch1, tn rather Endiflerent 
literary' style^ was written by Li Fenyao (565-04S) from stmree^ assem¬ 
bled by his father, Li Te-Un, an cKidA under the Korthem Cli i and the 
Xanhem Chuu. The Shu was ci>mplJe<l euirly In the T ang dy¬ 
nasty, by Imperial order, from contemporary, or neariy contcnipthrary^ 
□mtenal. The Xan Shh or Southern History, an abhrmiated account 
of the Sung, Southern Chi, Liang, and Ch'en^ was Cfimpikd l>y LI Yen- 
shnu of the seventh century' and revised by a coniemporari.% Ling-hu 
Te-feu. From the literary' ^andpoint it is inferior^ 3iul. it coniain.^ some 
infDirniitjDii not found In the sqxirate hbiruies of these dynasties. The 
Pci SM/t, or Northern Hi.siofy% an abbreviaterJ ocroimt of the Northeni 
WcL the Xonhem Chi, ihe Northern ChLiu, and the Sul, alsi^ by Li 
Yen-shou. la much better done than the Xun Shih and fills many of the 
/ofWfliF m the separate histories of these dynasties. In both ivorhs the 
author made use of hfc father's notes. 

It is note worthy ihai seveml of ihcse hUlories were compose^I by 
unperia] order Tlie T'ang Initiatefl the custom of hjiving the recortts 
of the preceding dyruisiy ofncially compiled by Sts sutxessor. Before 
that time the dynastic histories had Ijifen prK'iite enterprises. 
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As hi, the case of the preceding chflpter, useful general works in West¬ 
ern liinguiiges are de Mai! la, llhloirf Gi-ncrde di la Chine. Wieger^ 
Tcylcs tlistariqucf, Cordier, Uistoire Giniralc jfe iu CAj«c, Groussei^ 
liiitoire de f*Afie, Crousset, Hisloire dc t'Exlreme-Orknt, H. A. Giles, 
,-1 Chiriffi Bhgraphiral Dicthnaty, R. Wilhelm, A Short Hisiorv a} 
Chinese Civilization, and A* RfEthom, Geschkbte Chinas tSluli^n- 
Gothn, 19Zi. Vol. 10 of IVeltgeschicfite in 

edited by L. M, Hartnjaim). L. C. Goodridi, A Short llislory 
of thf Chinese People (New Vtirk, rich in cxiltiiral features, is 

peculiarly g(K>d cm this pcriotl. See also a standard hblorv, O, Franke, 
GescAkhte des Ckineiisc/tcn Reit kes (Berlin, Vol. I, 1936), and P. A. 
BcKidberg, Mari^ittaliii to the Histories of the Northern Dynasties {Har¬ 
vard Journal of Atiatie Siwiies, Vol. 2, pp, 223-253), 

Special studies oi) the poUiical historj' of foreign conriuests are W. M, 
McGovern. The Early Empires of Cent rat .Jjfu (Chapel Hill, 1939), 
R. H. Parker, .1 Thousand Years of the 7'artars (London, 1924); Clj. B, 
,Maybon, La Domination Chinaise en .-Iftnom (fll av, /. C.—P3!? ap. 
J. C.) {The Netu China Revimt. Vol. 1, pp, 237-24S, 340-35S); Mas^ 
pero, Lc RoymitHt dc Champa {Touag Pao, 1910, pp, 12S, 165, 319, 
489, 547: 1911. pp. 53, 236-291, 4SI—SS9); a masterly work, replete 
with infomuititm hbout Central .-Vsia, E. Ckivannes, Documents stir tes 
Tau-kiite {Turcs) Occidaitaux (Si. rctersburg, J903K Ch. Piton, 
China during the Tsin Dymsiy {China Rivinw, Vol. II. pp, 297-^13, 
366-378; Vol. !2, pp. 18-25, 154-162. 353-362, 390-402); A. Pfii- 
maier, Aus tier Gesc&khte des Ilafes von Tsin {Silsungsbenchle der 
phil.-Aist. Classe der Kaherlkhen Akadrtnie der Wissensrhaften, Pjeaira. 
Band 81,1875, pp. 543-616), transbtkms from the Chin Shu; .A. Phz- 
tnaier, Die Machthaher Iloon-wen ii»d notin-hiut-n {ibid,, Band SS, 
1877. pp. 601-676), also Imnslaiions from the CAm Skuf A. Pfizmaier" 
UngeuiiihnlUfie Erscheimmgen imd Zufalle in China urn die Zeiten der 
siidlichen Sung {ibid., B^d 79, 1875, pp. 361-440), from the Sung Shu; 
A. Pfizmaier, Zur Geschiehta der jfejcft das llaus Sui (ihid.. 

Band 38. 1877, pp. 729-806); A, Pfizmaicr, DU letsten ZeUtn dc's 
Rekhes der TjcAVu (ihid.. Band 98, 1881, rj. 701-780), a translaiiun 
of parts of the Ch'en Shu with few critical or explanatory notes; Paul 
Pelliai, Note svr Us T'ou-yu-houen et Us Soit-p’i (T'aung Pao, 1920, 
pp. 323-331). The many translations by Pfizmaier, while admirable as 
pioneering efforts, are not now regarded vet^' highly by sinologists. 

On commerce and on cultural imporlatians are R. Laufer, .-IraAiV 
and CAfiteJC Trade in Walrus and .Varv/haf Jvitry (7'’aung Pao' 10|3 
pp. 315-370): F. Hirth, Ancient Poreeloi/i, a Study in Medieval'Judus- 
try and Trade (Shanghai, 1888) ; F. Hirth, China end the Roman 
Orient (Shanghai, 1885); F. Hirth and W. \V. Rocfchill. Chau Ju-kua 
(SI- Prlershvrg. 1912): B. Laufer, ,9fMO Iranica (Chfcagrj, 1919)' 
Sytvain Levi, U “Takharien 5," Ijanguc de Kontcha {Journal Asiatique, 
TTt sent:, 2*. 13^ ppi 511-5S0); K- fniroduiiinn to thi~ JJis- 

titry of Japan (New Vork, 1920): and Sir .Vurel Stein, On AncHnt 
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CffftMt-Asian Tracks2 /f Brief Xarrativc of Three ExpedUions in^Inncr^ 
mosS Asia and XorthniJcsicrn China (London, [95i). 

On Otber duliunil ||evek>pineiil_% 0s\^e from Bufidhi^mj 3 re J, K. 
Shryock, The Siady of Human Ab^iies. The fen chfh of Uu Shan 
{N>w Haven, 1957): Vnul Pelliot, Les Cfas^iques Gravii jur la Eierre 
sous les ILf?/ en 240^411 (Toung Fuo^ 1924, pp. 1-4): P. A, WoodtHirgp 
Tht language of fhe Vn-pa UVi [Uarvard foumd of Asinttc S^mlies^ 
V'dL Tp pp. 167—1S5): EtloiiiVrd Bint^ Essai syr Vflktoire dc Vimiruciion 
Pufdlquc en Chine (PaiiSp lS*i7 L E. F. Fenollrisd, Epochs of Chinese 
and Japanese ArJ (2 vi>1s.+ Londdiip 1912); Osvaltl Siren^ flhtoirc des 
-4r^j Antiens de la Chrtie (6 vols., Pari5+ 1929—19J2); Arthur WiiltVj 
An Iniradticlion lo the Study of Chinese Painting (London p 1923); 
Pdul Pelliot, Jjes Craltes Toaen-kouaTig (Paris, 1914-1921); E, Cha- 
^'annes^ Six Afonumenis dc fa Seidpture Chmoise (BruKellcs el Paris, 
1914); Oswald Siren, Chinese Sfulptyres from the Fifth to the Four¬ 
teenth Ccjftory (4 vnls,p London, 1925}; C. Hentze^ Chinese Tomb 
F'igures. Study in the Befiefs and Fofkiore of Ancient China (lyfirdon^ 
192S); Mathias Tthang> des Liang famifk Siao^ I ere panic 

Siao ChoenAche (Shanghai, 1912, FiiTTi5//j Shtofogiques JJ); 
VtTtor Segalen, Iii]l>eT| de V^obias ct Jean Lartique, Minion Archio- 
fogique en Chiftc (jF<JJ^/977> (2 vok, Paris, I9ii^ £924); Anna 
Bcmhardi, Too Vuan-ming {Mitfeiiuttgen des Sefttinarf fiir Qrien- 
(aiisrha Sprarhen^ Berlin, 1922, pp. 95-J06): Arthur Waley (trans- 
laior)^ A Uundrud and Sex^enty Chinese Poems {"Sew 1915); 

Chi Li, The Fomsatmn of the Chinese People, (wi Anthropological In¬ 
quiry (Canihridge, 1928); Hsieh Tin-yit, Origm and Afigrations of the 
Ifakkas (Chinese Sociid and Paiitiral Seiertcc Retficso, \'oL 13, pp. 202-^ 
227); and PbuI Pelliot, Notes Quetqucs Artistes des Sis Dynasties et 
dcs Tang (Toung Pao, 1923, pp. 215-291). 

On the history of thought is A, Forke* Gesekkhte der mittdaiicriichen, 
chinesisfhi'n Phlhs&phie (Hambuif^ 1934). 

On ihe enntinued introductinn and grofl^th of Buddhkm, the Ruddhbt 
pilgrims and literaturep with the restilis in China, are Sir Charles Eliot^ 
ffinduism and Buddhism, an ffistorical Sketch (3 vok., London, 1921 ), 
chaps. 42-45; H. .%!aspefDr et Moines Bouddhlstes 

Chinoij au lie ei ifte Sudes (Bulletin de l*£coU Frangah d'Estr^me- 
Orient^ 19 pp- 222-232); Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, I 4 Carton 
Bouddkique cn Chiw^ Les Traduefeurs ct ks TradyCthns (Paris, 
1927): Joseph Edkins, Chinese Buddhism (London, l!>93): ^mud 
Beal, Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhht Utfrature in China De- 
fivr.red at University College, Ltmdtm (Lemdon, 1882): Samuel Beal^ 
Si-Vu-Ki^ Buddhist Records of the Western World t2 voLs., Londonp 
1906) ; James Lepge, .1 Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, Being an .4f- 
rotint by the Chinese Monk fa likn of Hk Travels in India and Ceykn 
< A.D, in Search of the Buddhist Books of Disciplmc, Trans¬ 

lated and Annotated with a Corcan Reerniion of ihr Chinese Text (Ojc- 
ford, 1886): P. N. Bose. The Indian Teachers in China (Madras, 1923); 
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Fficdrith Wdler, If/ditr Beitri^e Erkiirttng Fa iisien^ {Mtnk An¬ 
niversary Vifiume^ Londoiit 1^2 J, pp. 560-574); L. Wieger, liislmre (its 
Cmyances B^ii^kiisrs £l d^$ Offniom Pkihiopkiqfirs cij Chine (19J7); 
Lu Bouddhkme VMnois U^IO); K. h Rcichelt, Myth md 

TradUiijrt in Chinese Buddhism: /I Study in Chinese Alahayattft Bud¬ 
dhism Itraaslaled by K. vsm W, Buggr. Shajigha^ {921)^^ un¬ 
critical but contaming some mtiid Diiileruil; P, Bosd, The Indian Tm)fti¬ 
ers in China (l9IS)i C H. Hamtiioit, Buddhism m India^ Ceyhn^ 
China and /apan^ .4 Reading Guide (Chicagti^ 1951) and Paul T^dllot, 
Autaur d*une Trudutthn Sanscriic du Tm Tv Chtng (T'f}ung Pao, 
1912, pp. 351-yO), On Bodhidharma, in addition ta EHci, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, mentioned above, acc Paul Pellfot^ in TWn^ Pao^ 1925^ 
pp, 252-165* Pelliol believes that most of our accounts al him am purely 
l^ndary. A very imj^nant article, luti only on Ch an Buddhism but 
on general Buddhist bistoiy' In T'ang and pre-T*ang times is Hti Shib, 
Dcvdofmmt vf j^en Buddhism m China {Chinese Social and PoUikid 
Science Review^ Jan. 1952, \'o!. IS, pp. 475-505)- 
On Gandhara Buddhist art* see A. Foucher, i*4rf Gr^cu-Bouddktquc 
du Gmdhara. £iude sitr les Origines de Tlnfiuenee Classique dans 
PArt Bauddhique de TInde et de (2 vols,, Paris 

* 1905-19IIS)* Alsifiit* Buddkbt art see E. Chavannes. Mhshn Archl<r 
logf^ire dans ta Chine SeptentrianaU (PariSj 1909-191S)^ espedalh 
Time If Dm^emr partie^ La Sculpture Eauddhicfue (Paris, 1915)- 


CHAPTER V 


REi’NION AND RENE1\ED ADVANCE, THE SlTl 
(aj). 589-61 S) .'VXD T'AXG (a-O. 618-907J D\’N,VSTIES 

INTHODUCTOFY 

Tbf. prolonged disunion and internal and external weakness 
had at last come to an end. There now followed one oJ the most 
brilliant periods in the entire history of China. United iwlitically, 
the Middle Kingdom entered upon renewed prosperity and ex¬ 
panded her borders farther even than under l^ie Hun. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries China was one of the most extensive 
and powerful states on the planet. PfoS|>ero«s, her popubtfon 
increased and with it her comincrce. Peoples all over the Elasi of 
Asia were dazzled by her might and her culture and attempted 
to leam from her. 

Under the Sui and the T’ang, moreover, China registered fresh 
advances in cmllzatfon. Originality in political thought^ although 
by no means absent, was not so marked as in the bter year.s of 
the Chou, and the dynasties produced no innovating administra¬ 
tive genius equal to those of the Ch'rn and the Hun. While in 
[>olitica] theory and governmental organization the Sui and the 
T’ang were content to build ttptci foundations bid in the past, 
they showed skill in utilizing the principles and framework which 
they had inherited from the Chnu, the Cb’in, and the Han. Never 
after the Sui and the T ang was China to have such prolonged 
disunion and near^archy as preceded them, and it may well t>e— 
although it cannot certainly be demonstrated—that this was due 
to the effectiveness with which their statesmen did their work. In 
the realm of the EESthttic, moreover, especially in art and in po- 
etr>', the China of the T’ang displayed creativencss and attained 
a level previously never approached. In the lost years of ihe pe¬ 
riod of disunion, under the Sui, and during the most prosperous 
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years *of the T’ang, Buddhism in China reached its acme and 
Joined with other forces in stimulating a new outburst of the 
Chinese spirit—this tiinejn an expression of*the emotions in art 
and iM>etry. Buddhism also continued to stir the Chinese mind to 
grapple with problems of philosophy. 

* 

'mE Sm DYNASTY 

Ai the Ch'in preceded the Han but had, <is compared with the 
latter, only ;t brief life, so the Sui enjoyed only a short tenure 
of power. Tile Sui, however, although responsible for man y jm- 
ponaiu de^'elopments, did not make so notable a contribution to 
the permanent heritage of the nation as had the Ch’in, 

Yang CMen, the founder ot the Stii, and known to posurity 
under the title of Kao Tsu or Wen Ti, appeani to have been a 
better ruler than the average, ilghlening the taxes, codifying the 
Jaws, and setting an example of simple living—for a monarch. 
Coder him the |tdminbtration of the Empire w'as reorganized, 
modifications being made in the territorial divisions over which 
members of tlic bureaucracy were placed. He developed a suc¬ 
cession of canals to connect the Yellow River with the Yanglac_ 

advantageous in unifying the Xorih and the South. Uliether these 
were begun de ttat'o or were a renovation and enlargement of a 
series which can be traced to Chou limes Is not clear. During his 
reign the Chinese reconquered what is now Tongking and part of 
Annam, which, on the southern edge of the Empire, had been in 
revolt since at least 590~\n the years when Yang Chien was at¬ 
tempting to consolidate his rule. The Japanese, hearing of hta 
fame, sent an embassy to him. Under Vang Chien, too the 
Chinese once more took a hand in the politics of Central !%ia. 
In the second half of the sixth century, the T'u Chiieh or Turks 
it will be recalled, had established a federation extenditig over a 
vast area in Mongolia and Central .Asia. Like so ntany of these 
ephemeral empires, theirs soon broke apart, the Eastern (also 
called the Nortliem) Turks separating from those of the West 
(582). The CTiine,^ sought to deejwr the divisions among the 
Turks, as a prelinunary to increasing their inlluence there and 
possibly also as a means of defense. 

Yang Chien died suddenly in m, perhaps assassinated by the 
orders of his son, the heir apparent, who succeeded him. This son. 
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Yang Ruang, better known lo posterity as Vang Ti, is an ertigma. 
It seenis probable that he has lared badly at the bands ot ortho¬ 
dox Chinese historians, for they have ex^gcraied his foibles and 
weaknesses. He was obviously a man of abounding ertergv, vault¬ 
ing ambition, and creative imagination. He completed, bVmeans 
of« vast anny of laborers, die chain of ctmals developed by his 
father to connect the Vellow River with the VangtJte and e.^tended 
it southward to Hangchow, in Chekiang. He built, at heavy coat, 
two walls, porticFns of that bulwark of frontier fortifications which 
from at icast the time of Ch in Shih liuaog Ti has ititermittently 
played so large a part in the defense program of the Empire along 
its northern borders—a boundary which nature has left unusually 
vulnerable. He also erected vast paLices. He made changes in the 
administrative machineiy of the Empire, restoring a tj-pe of ter¬ 
ritorial division which had been abolished earlier in the dynasty 
and Crating a new set of officers—travelling inspectors w'hose 
charge it was to report on the conduct of other members of the 
bureaucracy, thus, presumably, to insure efficiency and prevent 
sHilion- He encouraged schools. He also modified the examina¬ 
tions for the civil service. He is credited with the introduclioii of 
what l»camt the examination in the capital leading to the degree 
of CA/j» SA/A—which persisted Into the twentieth century-. The 
entire system of examinations, indeed, owed him much of the form 
which it was to have for os-er a thousand years. He augmented 
the imperial library, partly by adding to it existing works and 
partly by commanding scholars to come to court and each to 
write on his specialty. ■ 

Yang Ti continued tlie vigorous foreign policy of his father. 
In the SoutJi, in 605, a punitive expedition was dispatched against 
the Charas (in the present Indo-China) who had l>een raiding 
the Chinese domains. Chinese arrrw were posisiblv carried as far 
^ the Gulf of Siam. Yang Ti further exiendefl Chinese influence 
in what is now the New Domininn, aiding one Turkish prince 
against another and establishing Chinese sovereignty over some 
of the oases along the trade routes, among them Turf an. Vet the 
Turks remained strong. 

Still, failures in foreign policy were the immediate cau.se of the 
dynasty’s downfall. Yang Ti put forth great efforts, costly to his 
realm, in successive expeditions against a slate in what is now the 
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portion of Manthutia and the northem potlian of Korea. 
The first met with diiEaster, a second with Eaiiure. and while, after 
a third, the Korean mkr offered a qualified aubmission. the tm* 
perur had suflcred greadj^ in prestige. These misfortunes were 
followed by a ftirther loss of kudos when Yang Ti was trapped in 
a fortress fin Northern Shansi) by the Turks and was saved oaly 
through the strategy of a young officer, Li Shih-min—of whom 
more in a moment. These reverses fiinned into dame the discon* 
tent which the vigorous measures aiid costly public works of the 
Emperor bad fomented. Revolts broke out in several sections, 
Yang Ti shut himself up in one of his palaces in Vangchow, and, 
possibly because be saw that all w^as lost, gave himself over to 
plea.sure« Some of the rebels forced their way in and killed 
him (61S). Of the two puppets of the imperial family who were 
set up in the course of the revolt, one was kilted and the other 
abdicated, both in 619. 

THE fou-vdinT; or the t’ang dynasty: eao Tsr fftEicNEO 
AJ>, 61fb"626) and T^AITSVNG f REIO.NED AJl. 627-649) 

Several of the rebels against the Sui attempted to set themselves 
upas its successor. One. however, Li Yiian. partly because of the 
ability of bis second son, Li Shih*mm. quickly eiiminaterl the 
others. Li Yuan was of aristocratic lineage, a native nf the North, 
and held a title of nobility from the Western Wei. His mother, 
it is well to note, was of non-Chinese e.Ttraction. The dynasty of 
which he was the first monarch, the T'ang, is dated from 618. 
The capita] was established at Ch*angan fnot far from the site 
of the Ch'angan of the Han), so that again, as so often before, 
the center of Chine&e power was on the fertile plain of the Wei, 
The position vras one from which commerce could be carried on 
across the overland trade routes and military^ espeditions be dis¬ 
patched to the Northwest, that dangerous highway of invasions, 
ft was a strategic location for the headquarters of empire—al¬ 
though such consideratinns did not necessarily enter into the 
T'ang’s choice of the site. During most of his reign, Li Yuan, 
or, as he is better known to posterity. Kao Tsu, was largely en¬ 
grossed in suppressing his rivals and In making his position se¬ 
cure. Tn 627, in his early sillies, lie abdicated in favor of Li 
8hih-min. 
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Li Shih-rEim, or, to give him the tiEk by which he is best known, 
Tai Tsung tor, to n^e dear his dynasly, T'ang T^ai Tsimg), 
was one of the ablest raonardis and had one of the most brilliant 
reigns in China's long historj*. Still only twentynane years of age 
w^en his Isther ascended the throne (61S), he contributed 
markedly to the latter's triumph, and, although he opened his own 
waj' to the succession by killing two of his brothers, he proved 
to be, for an autocrat, fairly magnanimous, frugal in his private 
life, usually aifectlonate to his family, and one who could attract 
and hold the loyalty of subordinates. During the nearly a quar¬ 
ter of a century of his reign (he died in 64Q) he succeeded in thor¬ 
oughly unifying the cotmtrj', in stimulating its culture and in¬ 
creasing its prosjMtrity, and in placing it on a new pinnacle of 
power, 

T'ang T'ai Tsung made no revolutionary innovations in ad¬ 
ministration. The districts inhabited by non-Chinese peoples were 
ruled through their own princes, who were giv^ Chinese titles. 
For China proper, he and his father ]>eipetuated most of ihe essen¬ 
tia! features of the governmental mschiner}' of the Sui, as this 
dynasty, in turn, had received many of them froni its firedeces- 
sors, and these from Ihe Han and the Ch'in. Over such of the Em¬ 
pire as was predominantly Chinese ttt pq»uIation was a bureauc- 
Kicj' recruited largely—-at least in iheory—ihrnugh civil service 
examinations. The Emperor could and did go outside the success¬ 
ful candidates at these examinations for some of his officials. 
Men who were reliably recommended to him as promising or whose 
ability he himself remarked, were appointed, even when they were 
not holders of literary degrees. The eiaminattem system helped 
in pari to break the power of the old aristocraiic families, but 
these still had prestige, and, naturally, could give their scions edu¬ 
cational privileges which were of advantage in pret^irution for 
the tests. T’at Tsung retained the distmetinn between military 
and civil oflicials which we have remarked during the centuries of 
dbunion. 

Some modifications of detail were made. Ttie Empire was re¬ 
divided into ten tao. or provinces, and these in turn into choa, or 
prefectures—of which in fiS9 there were 3S8"Ond the rhatt into 
Arirn. or sub-prefectures. Tn addition to members of the official 
hierarchy assigned to each of these divisions, there were imperial 
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commissioners who were sent direciiy by the Emperor to handle 
some emergency, such as a. drought, a flood, or a rebellion. 

All ofUcials were appomied directly from \he capital, so tliat 
cemralization was characteristic of the system. The civil officials 
were charged—in trtie Confucian inanner—wilh looking after ijie 
w^elfare and encouraging the morals of the people. Agriculture 
was fostered, a system of public granaries being reestablished in 
which stores were accumulated in years of plenty to be distributed 
to the poor for food and for seed in times of dearth. 

.\s a necessary foundation to this Isureaucracy, 'l”ai Tsung main¬ 
tained and reenforced the state schools and the public examina¬ 
tions. Although his family professed descent from Lao T/.u (for 
the latter's reputed patronymic was likewise l.i) and so had Tao¬ 
ist leanings, he strengthened the Confuclan cult by decreeing that 
in ail the cotteges of the Empire Confucius and Confucius’ favorite 
disciple should be venerated. He discontinued tiie sacrifices 
. which, in accord h-ith earlier practice, his father had ordered made 
to Chou Kung jointly with those to Confucius, T’ai Tsung com¬ 
manded a temple to be erected to Confucius in each of the chou 
and hsirn, and later ftj47) honors were ordered paid in these not 
only to Confudus but to twenty-two noteworthy scholars, mostly 
of the Han. 

ft must be noted, however, that examinations and degrees w^ere 
not confined to the Confiician Classics narrowly interpreted, nor 
even to the literature of the Confucian school. Tliey were also 
given, among other subjects, in history, law, mathematics, poetry, 
calligraphy, and Taoist philosofiby, 

M a warrior, T’ai Tsung continued to deserve the reputation 
which he had earned in the campiiigns which brought his family to 
the throne. He reorganized the army, placing it on a more regular 
and efficient basis, and improved its weapons. He laid emphasis 
on the cavalry—perhaps because of the example of his non- 
Chinese opponents nn the north and west. He gave China a very 
good fighting machine. 

It wa.s not strange that under T’ai Tsung the Empire again en- 
tered on a career of foreign conquest. Especially in the West hi' 
Extended its power, pushing the Chinese frontiers farther into 
Central Asia than tlie>' had been at any lime since the Han. To¬ 
ward the close of his father’s and at the outset of his own reign. 
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Lhc Eastern Turks, taking advantage of the still imperfect “pacifi¬ 
cation of the realm, made raids up to the very walls of Cb'angan 
and the city ivas suv^d largely l>y the personal bravery and energy 
of T’ai Tsimg. Before long, however, T ai Tsung was able to turn 
the tide. He was not content with budding ramparts on the north 
aguinst the invader—he is said, indeed, to have declined to r^air 
the Great Wall—but insisted on carrying the war into the enemies* 
territory and rendering the marches safe from attack by subduing 
the w'ould-be invaders in their native haunts. As Vaug Chien had 
done before him, he sowed dissension among the Turkish peoples, 
and when this had done its work, his armies conquered the Eastern 
tor N^ortheml Turks ffiJO) and brought ihdr tcrriUiries within 
his Empire. A little later the Western Turks, although then al 
the height nf their ixivver, were badly defeated, and the L'igburs, 
a Turkish tribe, were detached from them and became sturdy 
supporters of the T’ang in the Gobi. The Khitans, ^longols in 
Eastern Mongolia and Southern Maneburw. m^dc their submis¬ 
sion tdJOT In the Tarim basin and along the overland trade ’ 
routes were several small states of Tochari and other peoples who 
seem to have been of Indo-European stock and whose language 
was certainly Indo-European. Some of ihese, Includiiig one in 
Turfan, were reduced to vassalage. Kashgar and Yarkand ac¬ 
cepted Chinese garrisons, and across the mountaiiu Samarkand 
and Bukhara .icknowledged Chinese suzcuiinty, The vast Chi¬ 
nese domains in these regions were gmijjted into two adminis¬ 
trative protectorates called Anhsi, ‘“the peaceful West,*' with its 
capital first a little west of Turfan and later stiU farOier west, 
and Pel lung. At Its greatest extent—rafter T’ai Tsung's death— 
they included much of what more recently have been called the 
New Dominion, Russian Turkestan, and Afghanistan—^although 
on much of this Chinese rule sat fairly lightly. The great land 
routes were now more firmly under Chinese control than al any 
time since the Han, T’ai Tsung received and sent envoys from 
and into India and it is said that In 643 an embassy arrived from 
the ruler of Fulin—profa-ibly from somewhere in what wv now call 
the Near East and identic^ with Ta Clt’in. The Tibetans, re¬ 
cently become a unified power, proved a formidable enemy, but 
T’ai Tsung. after his armies had beaten off an attack by them, 
gave to their prince a Chinese princess in marriage, and nhe is said 
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to hafle had much to do with introducing among her new subject? 
Chinese customs and the Buddhist faith. 

Raving reduced ilie barbarians by force and diplomacy, T'ai 
Tsmig was eager to assimilate them. Although they were usiially 
placed under the administralion of their own princes and governed 
according to their own customs, numbers of them were brought 
to Ch’angan in the military service of the Empire and many sons 
of barbarian princes were educated in the schools of the capital. 

In only one of his major foreign enterprises did T'ai Tsiuig fail 
He, like Yang Ti, attempted to reduce the kingdom in Nortliem 
Korea and. like Yang Ti, was unsuccessful. However, the reverse 
was not followed by any upheaval such as overthrew Yang Ti, 
T'ai Tsung passed oo bis power, unquestioned, to his son. 

KAO TSUNG 

So effectively had T'ai Tsung done his work that under his 
successor the boundaries and the prestige of China for a time 
* continued to esqwind. TJiIs successor, known to posterity as Kao 
Tsung, was on the throne even longer than his father, from 649 
until 683, I'nder him, two of the three states which made up 
Korea were at last conquered, together with part of Manchuria, 
and the third accepted the suaerainty of China, In the process 
3 Japanese fleet was defeated and Japanese power in the penin¬ 
sula was entkd for the time being. For years T’ang control 
W3S vigoftiualy maintained in the far West. By the aid of the 
Uighur^ tile W'estem Turks were crushed (657-659) and their 
territories were claimed by the Chinese, thus earning Chinese 
authority into the valley of the Oxua and to the borders of India. 
Such centers as Tashkend, Samarkand, Bokhara, and Ferghana 
were included. The Arabs, recently started on their phenomenal 
career of conquest under the impulse of Islam, were now begin¬ 
ning to make themselves felt in Persia and Central .Asia, the 
Sassanids, weakened by their struggle against the Bviantine Em¬ 
pire and the Turks, coliapseti before them, A Sassanid aspirant 
to the throne of Persia is said to have sought the aid of China 
against them. Some of the Sassaman line, indeed, are reputed to 
have taken refuge in Ch'angan and there to have entered the im 
penal service. Due in part to dissensions among the Arabs which 
temporarily hailed the inward march of the Moslem arms the 
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Chinese rciained for a time and even strengthened their Influence 
in the valleys of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 

Kao Tsung, morAtver, did what iherj; had been much talk of 
doing during his father's reign, and renewed the saerifices of 
feag and sftatt, which had been inaugurated by Han \Vu TL Feng, 
it'will be recalled, was a sacrifice to Heaven made from T'ai 
Shan, The renvai seems to have been, in pan. to show the 
glory of the imperial house and lo secure for it something of 
the prestige anti divine assistance that were supposed to have 
accrued to the Han. The ccremanies certainty involved elabo¬ 
rate preparation and great expense. Kao Tsung was a devout 
Buddlnst and under him were erected many monasteries. He 
built, too, a famous palace at Ch'angan. 

Kao Tsung was not the warrior that his father had been and 
disasters eventually overtook him. The Tibetans, now become 
more powerful, wrested from the Chinese some of the mrsst im¬ 
portant cities in the Tarim basin, it became iippnssible for the 
Chinese to intervene in Transoxiana, Turks in Hi and Mongolia 
took advantage of the situation to throw off the Chinese yoke, 
and most of Korea, so recently subdued, again slipped out of 
Chinese hands. It was during Kao Tsung's reign that, strength¬ 
ened by an ailiance with the T^ang, the Korean kingdom of Silb 
(or Sldlla, Sin-ra—Japanese Shiragi) in Southern Korea con¬ 
quered and united the peninsula—the first time that such a feat 
had been accomplished. 

wu HOU 

Kao Tsung, moreover, fell largely under the control of an able 
and ambitious woman, most frequenlly known to posterity as 
\Vu Hou, or, at times, as Wu Ts5 T’ien, She had been one of 
T’ai Tsung's concubines and on that monarch’s death had retired 
to a Buddhist nunnery, Kao Tsung’s Empress recalled her from 
seclusion lo win the Emperor’s affections from a concubine of 
whom the Empress was jealous, Wu Hou not only succeeded in 
displacing this coticubinc but supplanted the Empress herself and 
htid her killed, She achieved such an ascendancy over Kao Tsung 
that during the later years of his life she was rirtualty the ruler. 
On his de.iih, she quickly disposed of his successor when the 
tatter showed too great independence and placed another piitpi>eL 
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on the*throne. Before long she deposed this next roi faineant and 
openly assumed control of the gov'eminent. She offidated at the 
impeiial saicTifices, change the dynastic namf to Chou, and ruth¬ 
lessly exiled or executed such members of the imperial family and 
their supporters as dared oppose her. She had her favorites, a 
Buddhist monk and later two handsome brothers, fin d scandal Jus 
stories were inevitably whispered about her relations w-ith them, 
li\Tiatever her private life may have l;een, she proved a competent 
and energetic monarch. She at least partly reestablished the pres¬ 
tige of the Empire abroad (the Tarim basin, for example, was 
recovered in 69^2), and at home governed with an iron hand. She 
showed Buddhism great favor and It was probably under her 
that Buddhist sculpture reached the height of its beauty and 
artistic and religious inspiration. In Chinese political history only 
two women rank with her, ihe Empress Lu of the Han and the 
Em|)ress Dowager Tz*ii Msiof the Ch’ing fManchu) dxmasty, ,Mi 
^ three had much 19 common, eapecially in masterfulness. At length, 
in 70S, when Wu Hou was about eighty years of age, and ill, a 
succe^fut conspiracy deposed her anti restored the first of the 
puppet Emperors whom she had dethroned. 

This spineless creature continued to be a figurehead. He was 
dominated by his wife, a woman w'ho had none of the ability of 
the great \Vu Hou but was vicious enough and before many years 
had her husband poisoned, ,\n insurrection soon made way with 
her and placed on the throne the second of the shadow Emperors 
whom Wu Hou had set up. After about tw*o years he abdicated in 
favor of his third son, Li T,ung-chi, who is beat known as Hsiian 
Tsung or Ming Huang, 

THE t'akg beaches its tlEICHT: RSUAN TSENG 
(MING Huang) 

Hsuan Tsung held the throne from 712 untD 7S6, the longest 
reign of the dynasty. He began with great promise. It was 
largely because of his initiative that his father had been restored 
to the throne and he was siicces.sfu] in crushing court intrigues 
which threatened him. Under him the T'ang reached the pinnacle 
of its glory. Chinese authority again lucpanded in the West. The 
power of one of the most notable Turkish enemies of the Chinese 
collapsed and two Turkish peoples allied with the (liinese (one 
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uf them the Uighuts) contfolled Mongolia and iriuch of Turkestan. 
The Tibetans, fomiidable during much of the T'ang^ after one 
outbreak were forced to agree to a truce, and a Turkish people 
in alliance with the Tibetans were reduced to submission. On the 
far West, the Chinese were feeling again the pressure of the 
Moslem empjre. About 670 the Ar^bs, having adjusted 
Uieir differences of a few- years before, were beginning to menace 
Tokhiiristan, on the middle OsuSj and between 70S and 7IS the 
Mcjslem amis were carried into Sogdiana, between the Oxus and 
the Jasartes, and even farther. Some of the little states west of 
anti across the mountains from the Tarim basin, in Traososiana, 
■which during T'at Tsuug's reign bad acknowdeclgtxl Chinese svi- 
zemmty, now sought the protection of the Middle Kingdom 
against the renewed Arab advance. ITie princes <if Samarkand^ 
Bokhara, Tashtend, and TokbirL^tati repeatedly asked assistance. 
Armed aid was not accorded to die most distant of the vassals, 
but—after the death of a noted Arab general—Chinese diplomacy 
seems to have contributed somewhat to a tem^lorarj' expulsion 
of the Arabs from a pari of the region. The actual fighting was 
dune by Turks and the local inhabitEmtSH To the states in the 
Pamirs and in KaiEihmir, hfiwever, Hsiian Tsung gave more sub¬ 
stantial support, and in 747 Kao Hsien^chihj si general of Korean 
extraction in the ser^dee of the Chinese and head of the garrisons 
in the four most important Western outposts, successfully led an 
expedition from Kashgar across the high and difficult passes in 
the Pamirs and the Hindukush to the upper Oxus and parts of 
the higher portions of the valley of the Indus with the object of 
breaking the junction which (about 74 1 ) the Tibetans bad formed 
with the .-Vrabs. Kao Hsien-ebih^s expedition was a most remark¬ 
able feat and greatly enhanced Chinejse prestige in the ^\'e 3 i. In¬ 
dian princes in ibe Indus Valley accepted Chinese suKcrainty. 

At home, moreover, Hsiian Tsung^s reign was marked by a 
burst of cultural achievemem. In Ch’singan the Emperor foiuided 
an instiiution known as the Hanlin Yuan. WTiile under the T ang 
it included court favorites, jugglers, anrl musicians well as 
j^holars* in laier centuries membershl|> in it became one of the 
most highly prissed of literarv' honor:^. Hsiian Tsung founded a 
school for the teaching oi music. He accorded Confucius nd^li- 
tional honors. At his court wxrre some of the most dislinguished 
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poets and painters whom Cbma has known—Li Po and Tti Fit 
among llic former, and Wu Tao^Tzii, Han Kan, and Wang Wei 
among the latter—oil of them namea to conjure with and of all of 
whom we shall have occasion to say more in a moment. 

In spite of its bnltJanie, however, ilie glory of Hsuan Tsung’s 
reign was partly illusory. Even before his accession, at the col¬ 
lapse of Wu Hou's r^me, changes looking toward decentraliza¬ 
tion had been made in the bureaucracy. In place of diiect control 
from Ch'angan over all members of the hierarchy, a resident com¬ 
missioner or governor was appointed for each province with the 
duty of overseeing the officials within liis jurisdiction. At the 
time the innovation probably seemed a wise method of supervising 
the Empire, but it proved a step toward disintegration, for ii 
tended toward the reestablishment of knal states. 

Hsiiun Tsung, too, was to live to witness the decline of the 
prestige of Chinese arms abroad. In 751 Kao Hsien-chih—tlumks 
in part to unrest among tiit subject peoples aroased by hLs own 
* perfidy and cupiBity—was badly defeated by the Arabs north of 
Ferghana. Its weakness thus viviflly demonstrated, in much of 
llie West Chinese rule crumbled like a house of cards and the 
region passed largely Into the hands of two Turkish peoples, the 
Karluks in the West and the Tighurs in the North and East. To 
the Northeast the Khitans (Ch*i*tan) moved from the southern 
portion of Manchuria into the North Chinn pbin. In the South¬ 
west the Chinese suffered disastrous reverses f7Sn in wbai Ls 
now Yiiiinan. Here a native principality called Nan Chao had 
submitted to the T'ang, and there had followed the most nearly 
effective control which the Chinese had yet exenerl in the area 
Now, with at least the moral support of the Tibetans, who gave to 
the king nf Nan Chao the title of Tung Ti, or Emperor of the 
East, Chinese garrisons were expelled and Chinese armies de¬ 
feated. 

In China proper revolt arose against Hsiian Tsung, His war? 
and his court extravagances ifnpov^riihcd the people and com 
plaint against him was widespread. Even in the days of his 
prosperity, his most influential minLster, Li Lin-fu, had been a 
sinister iniluence and. among other acts, had encouraged him to 
slay the heir apparent without trial. The Emperor, too fell 
largely under the control of unc of the most famous of Chinese 
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beauties, Vang Kuei-fei. Vang Kuei^fei had been the wife of one 
of the of Hsuan Tsung, but in ?jS she was taken by the 
Emperor inio his own household as hii chief favorite. She en¬ 
couraged her infatuiited fm[KriaI master, now in his fifties, in a 
Uff of extravagance and gayeiy, ilembcrs of her faniiiy were 
given high rank, but neither she nor they appear to have had 
political ability to match her feminine channs. in his old age 
Hsiiria Tsitng was unable or unwilling to throw off her hateful in- 
lluence and power began slipping from his weakening Itands. 

The reheilion which proved the final undoing of fisuan Tsung 
was led by An Lu-shan, an able fellow of nuti-Cbinese stock who 
had first acquired distinction in Chinese service by aiding in re¬ 
pressing some of the raids of the Khitans, had risen high in the 
favor of the Emiicror and of Yang Kuei-fei, and hsul been given 
an important miliiaty comtnaritl, !n 735 An Lu-shan unfurled the 
standard of revolt in the Northeast, was soon master of most of 
the territory north of the Yellow River, and proclaimed himself 
Emperor. The aged Hsilan Tsung fled from Ch'angan to Szech¬ 
wan. Od the way, tlie imperial troopis either themselves put to 
death or obtained the execution of Yang Ruei-fei and some of 
her family. Bsiian Tsung, now seventy years of age and thor¬ 
oughly discredited, abdicated f756) in favor of one of his sons. 
He li\ied on, in seclusion, until 762, long enough to see the rebel- 
lion crushed. An Lu-slian was killed by hts own son (757) and 
the murderer in hU turn perished at the hands of another rebel of 
non-Chinese stock, Shih Ssu-ming. The T'ang forces retook 
Ch’angan f^7S7), aided by contingents from Central .\sia, includ¬ 
ing some Arabs. Shih SsQ-ming proclaimed himself Emperor, but 
within a few years was destroyed by his own eldest son and shortly 
afterward the latter was overthrown and. put to death by the 
T'ang forces, 

THE DECLINE AND FAUL OF THE t'aNC DYNASTY 

The rebellion of .An Lu-shan marked tlie be^nning of the end 
of the T'ang, The Li family held the throne for nearly a century 
and a half longer, and the brilliance of the era, although waning, 
displayed occasional temporary’ revivals. 1‘rom the reign of Hsiian 
Tsung, however, the course of the house of Li Yiian was down¬ 
ward. 
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An Lu-shan’s defection and the accompanying disorder un¬ 
leashed other forces. From the northern apd western frontiers 
came raiding barbarians,•ever ready to pounce on the fertile and 
wealthy plains and valleys to the south. The Tibetans especially 
were persistent, and al one time took Ch’angan (765). In sli¬ 
ming inva.sions and reducing internal revolts the T’ang summoned 
non-Chinese peoples to their assistance. It will be recalled that 
■.he founder of the dynasty, Li Vuan, had a Turkish mother, and 
•he vigor of his line may be attributed in part to non-Chinese 
blood. While the most competent of the imperial generals of the 
period, K.uo Tei-I, who more than any other was responsible for 
the defense and i>erpeluation of the Tang, tvas a Chinese, he was 
from Shansi and may possibly have liad non-Chinese blood in his 
veins. The next greatest of the T’ang commanders of the time, Li 
Kuang'pi, was of Khltan stock. Even these were unable to defeat 
the Tibetans and reduce the rebellions with purely Chinese forces 
but called to their assistance the Lnghnrs, had Moslem Arabs in 
their armjes, and brought in foreign troops even from Ferghana, 
It will be remembered, too, that the fardiest extension of tlie T’ang 
power westward was under the direction of a general of Korean 
extraction. All Uiis w-as quite different from the Han, when the 
commanders and the conquering armies appear to have been en¬ 
tirely or chiefly Chinese. Even with the support of aliens, the 
military achievements of the T’ang in its heydav were probably 
no more remarkable than those of the Han^ithougb the T’ang 
Empire occupied a somewhat wider are,a—^and in some respects 
were not so noteworthy. 

Did this mean a decline in the vigor of the Chines race? We 
do not know. The Chinese were certainly to increase in numbers 
and to occupy, as farmers and merchants, more territory', but it 
may he significant that during somewhat more titan half the time 
that has elapsed from then to now at least part of the terriiorv 
inhabited by the Chinese has been under foreign control, tha't 
during a third or a fourth of it all the Chinese have bc*eti subject 
to foreigners, and that never since the T’ang—except for the brief 
years of the Republic, when the Empire was maintained (and 
even that only partially i under the momentum acquired under 
the Manchus—has China under purely native rule attained to tlie 
lota! area in square miles that ii reached under the T’aog. It is 
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well to remember^ however, that even In the nineteenth century 
there were notable Chinese generals and that the e^tploits of at 
least one of them, Tsq Tsung-t'ang, rivalled the greatest of tliose 
of the Han and the T'ang. It must ^Iso be recalled that the 
Chinese have never, in historic times, been a pure race, ft is one 
evidence of their strength that they have been willing to utility 
and able to absorb peoples of many different stocks. The large 
niraibers of men of prominence under the T’ang who were partly 
or entirely of loreigti descent may mean in part that the assimiia 
tion was in process. 

'\^'llatever may have been the significance of the alien blood 
of some of the T'ang generals and forces, the power of the 
dynasty continued to decline. Internally, the administrative ma¬ 
chinery did not fully recover from The disorders begun by An 
Tu-shan. The Empire had to be reconquered foot by foot, anrl 
largely by tlie assistance of military chieftiiins called in from the 
frontier. They, with thdr troops, dominated, in the name of the 
T'ang, whole sections of the realm. This /off arcQmpli was later • 
regularized by dividing the Enqure into furty-seven districts gov¬ 
erned by imperial commissioners who were also soldiers. Th.: 
civil officials were continued, but—at least for most practicai 
purposes—they were subordinate to and were usually appointed 
by the mlSitaiy, These satraps were, naturally, a menace to the 
supremacy of the Emijeror. Disunion was further threatened 
when the hereditary principle began to be introduced into tlieir 
commands. It is not surprising that some of them broke out Into 
revolt. 

The T’ang did not colhip.se all at once. "HTien, In the middle of 
iht ninth century, one of the princes of S'an Chao assumed the 
title of Emperor and invaded Annum (the ^'Peaceful South,” a 
name which in 679 the Chinese first gave the extreme souihera 
portions of their possessions—in die present Annam and Tong- 
king—pcesihly to balance Anhsi—ihe 'd’caceful West”—the 
designation of the administrative district that covered their hold¬ 
ings in the far West), a Chinese general. Kao P’ien, succeeded in 
driving him back into his own territory and later on expel led 
him from Szechwan. Chinese authority, too, was preserved on 
the western marches in the region of Tunhiumg, and the northern 
portion of Korea teas under Chinese control. Earlv b the ninth 
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century the Tibetans, now wcakeneri, marife their peace with the 
Chinese tmd cetuied to be a serious menace. Until nearly the 
middle of the ninth century, the EJighurs, Ung allies and sup¬ 
porters of the T’ang, doniinoted Mongolia and much of what Ls 
now the New Dominion. Even when they lost most of Qieir ter¬ 
ritory to the Kirghirt, for a time they remainetl powerful in muwh 
of the Gobi and the Tarim basin. They were often called in to 
help the T’nng suppress internal rebellion and regarded them¬ 
selves as at least tJic equals of the Chinese. Toward the dose of 
the eighth oenlury their khan obtained in marriage the daughter of 
a T’ang Emperor. 

However, while nutu'urdly the T’ang was still imposing, and 
Ch'angan. in spite of the damage it had sufTered in civil wars and 
foreign invasions, was impressK'e and fairly prosperous, the fam¬ 
ily of Li was deditiing. In the luxurious life of the court, eunuchs 
were acquiring the conirul which so often presaged the end of a 
dynasty and spasmodic attempts at refonn brought no lasting 
• improvement. * 

Toward the end of the ninth centurj- ineptitude and luxury at 
the capita] and misgovern meat in the provinces led to widespread 
discontent and revolt, Pirates ravaged the coasts. A popular 
uprising laid wnste vast sections, including some of the jiort cities, 
and in the general disorder many of the foreign merchants living 
in the latter were massacred. A leader of the rebels. Huang 
Ch'ao by name, captured Ch’angan in SBO and prodain^ed him¬ 
self Emperor, giving to his dynasty the title of Ta Ch’i. The T’ang 
sent against him Li K’o-yung, a general of Turkish stock, with a 
force of Turks who had been in Chinese service, and the would-be 
Emperor was slain. Li K’o-yung was rewarded with a principality 
in Shansi and before many years was practically an indet>endent 
monarch. 

The end of the T’ang soon followed. Chu W&n, a lieutenant of 
Huang Ch’ao, Lransferred his allegiance to the T’ang and was 
rewarded with a principality in Honan. In 904 Chu Wen deposed 
and kilted his imperial master and placed a boy on the throne. In 
907 he conipelfed this puppet to abdicate in hi.s favor and pro¬ 
claimed himself the fir.st of a new dynasty, the Later Liang, The 
T’ang had at last lost the mandate of Heaven. 
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CULTURAL DE\'ELOPiIENT3 UNDER THE T'ANC: COMMERCE 

As we h;ive ?everil times 3 aici, the Dearly three ceotiiries of the 
Pang were, with the exception of some the kter ye;ira of weak* 
ness, among the most prosperous and culturally briJJiam in the 
hfeiory of China. Uuring the years of disunion before the Sui 
and the T’ang, foundations were being bid for a new flowering of 
civilization. The Sui had encouraged the revival of culture. The 
tniemal order whidi characterized most of the (insi century and a 
i^uarter of T'ang rule made for prosijcrity- Although the census 
figures are probably highly inaccurate, the iiopulation seems to 
have been fairly large. conjecture for 6lS, possibly excessive, 
speaks of a tot^ of nearly one hundred and thirty millions. The 
census of 726 is said to have given the number of Chinese as about 
forty-one and a half niilliotis, and an estimate for 733 put it at 
over forty-three millions. Wlitn every allow'ancc is made for 
obvious errors, these figures disclose a state whic^ must have been 
one of Uie most populous of its lime. So large a body of people 
could not fail to attract merchants from other lands. 

Foreign trade appears to have reached greater proportions 
under the Tbng than at any previous time. As in the earlier pe¬ 
riods, it seas due chiefly to the initiative of aliens. Foreign mer¬ 
chants in China seem to have been very much more numerou,s than 
were Chinese merchants and travellers abroad. This may have 
been because the Chinese were so engrossed in developing the vast 
resources of their own land that they were not tempted to go out¬ 
side its borders. 

.Again, as in earlier dynasties, it was both by land and by sea 
that foreigners came to China. The routes through the basin of 
the Tarim to the Northwest were, of course, traversed, especially 
during the first century and a quarter or more of the T'ang when 
the authority of the Empire was usually strong m Central Asia. 
From the middle of the eighth century, when Chinese dominion in 
that region crumbled and when disorders in China itself increased, 
trade these roads probably was not so prosperous. Even then, 
however, it continued, especially as long as the Cighur power gave 
a certam amount of unity to the Tarim ValJey—in .spite of tolls 
and exactions from local ruters which must have pressed heavily 
upon it and of raids and wars which must have interrupted it. 
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Ch'anjjan, the seat of empire and a son of gateway to die pop¬ 
ulous regions or China, was naturalJiy an inipurtant lerininus of 
the trade, and its streets and inns must have pi^semed a lively and 
cosmopolitan appearance,ivith merchanls from many a city and 
land in the dbtant West. 

The sea routes to the soiitii coast grew in popukrity, possibiy 
in part bemuse of the dimculiy in the bter years of tile dynasty 
of traversing the overland roads. Even as early as the seventh 
century they were much employed. Ginton won from the ports 
of Tongking the primiicy in overseas trade. By the eighth cen- 
tury, Persians, .'\rabs, and merchants from India were coming to 
Canton in large vessels, and a special office was created in the 
city for the registry of shiits, the control of exports, and the col¬ 
lection of duties. TiVith the rise of their power under the first 
i?ush of Islam, .Arabs began to have an important part in this sea¬ 
borne traffic and continued to hold It for many years. Chinese 
goods were to be had in the bazaars of Bagdad, the capital of tlic 
• Abbasid caliphatF. In 758 Arabs and Persiaas were sufficiently 
strong in Canton to loot the city—perhaps in retaliation for 
Chinese exactions. In the ninth century we hear of N'estorian 
ChrLstians, Jews, Moslems, and Persians in Canton—^al! of [hem 
ob\d0U3ly from the West, In the ninth century the Canton trade 
wa-s ,still closely controlled by the state ami, fierhaps as an tippH- 
cation of the Chinese principle of group responsibility, a Moslem 
was appobted to administer the law of Islam among his co-re- 
ligronists and so to maintam order. This looks like extrater¬ 
ritoriality. but it must be noted that the head Moslem .appears to 
have bwn named by and to ha it been responsible to the Chinese 
authorities and was not an official of his own government. By at 
least the ninth century others of the poi U of South China, notably 
what is now Ch’iianchow. near the present j\mov. entered into 
competition inth Canton, Yangchrav also had foreign morchants 
and its share in sea-borne trade. Koreans controlled much of the 
coa,stw{se shipping. 

.\s under previous dynasties, the leading commodities of this 
commerce combined small bulk with large value. Silk was still 
a chief article of export, and spices and porcelain, some of the 
latter from Fukien, were also carrii-d abroad. To China came such 
goods as ivory, incense, copper, lorioise shell, and rhinoceros 
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bom. ll swms probable, loo, that negro slaves were brought by 
the Ambs to Chum and sold there, 

W'hether many (Chinese merdiants jpurneyed to foreign lands 
seems very doubtful- We know that for at least a time under T ai 
Tsung an imperial rescript forbade Chinese going abroad—from 
r^lcli it may be fair to assume that some were id the habit of 
doing so. Chinese kniiwlerige of the geography of neighboring 
lands was increasing, but, with the one exception to be noted in a 
moment, the accounts that have come down to us in any complete 
form appear not to have been tlerived through first-hand obser¬ 
vation but from the kind of information which might seep through 
from aliens. 

CPLTt'HAL DEVELOPMENTS USPRB THE T’ANO: BCDWUIST 
FlT-GRIMS ANH mission-U tTES 

This one exception is importanL The journeys continued which, 
as we liave seen, had heeti made to India by Chinese Buddhists ^ 
from al least the close of the fourth century;. Probably the most 
important and certainly the best known of the Baddbist pilgrims 
of the T'ang was he whose rdigiou.s name was Hsuandsang. 
lisuan-tsang was bom in Honan in the first decade of the sev¬ 
enth century, the son of a leurnerJ official. Reareti in the Confu- 
rian tradiiioji, in his youth he was converted to Buddhism and 
became distinguished as a teacher of the faith. Dlsaiilisfipd with 
his knowledge, he w-ished to elucidate to his own satisfaction de¬ 
bated points of doctrine by imjuiry and study in the land where 
Butfdhism had had its birth. In spite of the imtieriat prohibition 
of foreign travel, in the year 629 he left for India, going by the 
overland route through the Tarim basin. In fodia he visited 
many of the sites made sacred by the life, teachings, and death 
of the Buddha, studied with exfierts, and collected sacred books. 
After an absence of about sixteen years, he returned to China, 
also overland, and spent the nearly twenty remaining years of 
his life in teaching and In iransbtine some of the books which 
he had brought back wnth him. Tlie amount of literature whose 
translation is ascribed to him is stufjcndous—about iwenty-tive 
limes as voluminous as the ChrBttm Bible. Tie gave a great 
impetus to the popularity and spread of BtaUlhistn in China. In 
such esteem was he held that two of the EtUfK-'roTs wroie prefaces 
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for bis translations and at hfe death the state honored him with 
an oQidaJ funeral. The record of his travels is so full and accurate 
that in our own day it has proved of itivafUabie assisiajice to 
archeologists in India and the Xew Dominion. 

A few years after Hsiian-tsang'sdeath, another Chinese. I-chii^, 
left for India on a similar mission (about 671 or 6"Z). He ntaae 
the journey by sea, from South China, and, returning in 695, via 
Canton, he also brought books to be translated. W'e have, too, 
accounts of more than fifty other pilgrims of the second half of 
the seventh century, sevxral of them from Korea and other coun¬ 
tries bordering on China, and some from China. Some went by 
land and others by sea. Many of whom we have no record must 
have made the journey. 

Although Buddhism was beginning to decay in India, mission¬ 
aries still came to China—but a[)partntly did not have quite so 
large a place in Chinese Buddhism as in the earlier centuries. 
Still, at least on&ficct, Chen-yen (Japanese Shingon) claims as its 
first patriarch an Indian who arrived b the first quarter of the 
eighth century. 

Through Buddhism and its culture contacts, mathematics, as¬ 
tronomy, and medicine were sliniulatcd. 

There was an extraordinary amount of movement, then, 
throughout the Buddhist world, Chinese monks going to and from 
India, Indian monks arriving in China, and monks from coun¬ 
tries adjoining China traversing the Middle Kingdom, Buddhism 
was helping to give a certain amount of cultural unity to Cemral, 
Eastern, and Southern ;\sia. 

CtJLTtTlAt tJEi.T]moeMEN‘TS UNlIEa TIIE t'aNO: fOBEICX 
TXFIUES'CES, ESPECtALLY THE tNTttOPVCTIO?! OF 
FOR ETON FATTSIS 

.Ml of these contacts between the Chinese and other peoples 
brought foreign influences into the Middle Kingdom. I’he pres¬ 
ence of so many Turks and others of non-Chinese stock in North 
China, commerce, with its foreign merchants and products in 
both North and South, and Buddhist [nlgrims and missionaries 
could not faa to have their effect upon the life of the land, The 
natural obstacles between China and the other chief centers of 
civilization were formidable, but the isolation which they tended 
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to produce wag by no means complete. The empire of the Turks, 
followed by the westward expansion of Chinese power, helped to 
overcome the barriers and to facilitate trade and the exchange of 
ideas. Many of the currents of life in'other parts of Asb made 
themselves fell tti the T*ang tlonilnions. 

'Many foreign influences are diBicult or impossible to trace. 
Ideas, inventions, and institutions do not always Ifcar the labels 
of their origin, and the dates of the introduction of plants and 
animals of alien antecedents are seldom easily determined. It 
was under the T’ang that the art of making wine from grapes 
seems first to have come to China, that something was learned— 
from Indb—of monufactuniig sugar from the cane, and that 
spinach, one species of garlic, and one of the several kinds of 
mustard were brought in. The garden pea was cultivated in China 
at biist as early as the T’ang, Chinese knowledge of optical lenses, 
seemingly derived from Inclb, is first authentically reported from 
the T'ang. 

The iniroductton of foreign religions is somewhat more easily * 
traced, although even here exact dates often etude us. Usually 
the Tbng Emperors were tolerant of foreign faiths and at times 
even encouraged them. Occasionally, however, they proscribed 
and persecuted them. 

It was apparently under tlie T’ang that Christianity first entered 
China. Certainly our earliest evidences of its existence there dale 
from that lime. The ij^ie which came was at least chiefly what is 
usually known as Xestorianism. This, the prevailing form of 
Christianity in Mesopotamia, was actix^ely mbsionni^* and for 
hundreds of x^ears—until, in the fourteenth centurj-, the later 
Jlongol invasions dealt it ah but fatal blows—its representatives, 
both lay and clerical, were to be found in India and in Central 
Asb. It liad numerous comnmnilieg in India and in cities in 
Central .Vsia with which the Chinese were in touch under the 
T’ang. Herat and Samarkand, for example, were made episcopal 
sees in the sixth century. Balkh, loo, was a strong center. It is 
not strange, therefore, that Nestoriatibm made Us way to CUimi. 
Our fullest account of it b engraved on a famous monument 
erected at Chbngan in 781 and discovered in the first half of the 
^^venteenth century. Other traces are in documents uncovered in 
the grottoes of Tunhuang in the far Northwest, in three im- 
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penal edicts of the T'arig, and in several other contemporary 
records* In the Ch'jmgiin (Hsunfuj inscription^ the introduc¬ 
tion of the faith is ascribed to one A-lo-pen of JVch’in (the name, 
h will be recalled, by which for several centuries the Chinese 
referred to the regiirn which we, with equal inexactness, term 
the Near East). A-lo-pen is reported to have arrived in Ch'ang^fn 
in 635, during the reign of T'ai Tsuttg, and to have been received 
w'ith honor by the Emperor. T*3i Tsung 1 $ said to have ordered 
translations made of Nestorian sacred books and to h;ive en¬ 
couraged the dissemination of the faith* A monastery was built 
in the capital* The faith persisted in China proper until at least 
about the middle of ihe ninth century, and from time to time 
new missionaries came. A metropolitan for China was ap|X)inted 
sometime before S23 and churches were built in several cities. 
OccasionaUy Christianity was persecuted and sometimes Em- 
(lerors encouraged it by favorable decrees and material subsidies. 
It seems never to have had many Chinese adlierents but to have 
• depended hirgelj^ upon foreigners for initiative and leadershij). 
About the middle of the ninth century a severe persecution seems 
practically to have wiped it out. After it disappeared from China 
profjcr it persisted and made important gains among some of the 
Turkish peoples on the edges of the Empire. Centuries later, as 
we shall see, it reapiwared in the Middle Kingdom. 

Some of ilie documentary remains of Christianity under the 
T ang indicate at lea-si the possibility of ilie presence not only of 
Nestorians. who stressed two natures, the divine and human, in 
Christ, but of Jacobite Christians, who were Monopbysites, con¬ 
tending that there was in Christ only one nature, the divine' We 
know’ that there were thousands of Jacobites in the Sassanid 
Empire, and it is possible that some of them pencirated to China 

Another foreign faith under the T'ang wa.s Manichttisra. Origl^ 
nated by Mani in the third century and showing both Per-^bn and 
Christian influences, by the time of the Tang it had spread west¬ 
ward into Mesopotamia and ihe Mediterranean world and east¬ 
ward into Persia and Transosiana. Its first appearance in China 
swim to have 1>een in the last decade of the seventh centurv’ 
through Iranians. Early in the eighth centurv it benefited bv the 
prestige of a Manichaian a£tronomer-a.strologer The use of the 
seven-day week in China appears to have accompanied this type 
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of astrology. In the tatter half of the eighth centurj'^ MaRich^i^m 
was introduced among the L'i^urs and won many adherents from 
them. Since the Ui^hur^ were then pre|!ontinaiit in Central Asia 
and often gave their support to the T’ang^ it made same headway 
in China. ^Manichsean temples were erected in Ch^angan, 
itf Lo-yang, and in several other centers. Manichffism was never 
very popular in the iUddle Kingdom nor wTre its adherents 
numerous, and it suilered from the collapse of the lUghur |>ow^er 
in the ninth century. Until ihe thirteenth century it persisted, 
greatly iveakened^ in w^hat Ls now the Xew Dominion. In China 
took the form of a sect with piilhical-magica!-religious activhieii 
—one of the many stich in the histoty* of the country—with cer¬ 
tain outward tosemblances to Taoism and Buddhism. For a 
time^ indeed^ two of its scriptures w'ere included in the Taoist 
canon. Its sur\'ival was possibly assisted by the congeniality of its 
dualism with the yin and. the that have played so large a 
part in Chinese thoughu It Hved on in Fukien^ subject to perse¬ 
cutions, until at least the lieginning of the seven 1 centh century'. 
Just when Islam entered China we do not know. Its early his¬ 
tory^ there is shrouded in obscurity and imcertainiy. We know 
that Moslems were in the Middle Kingdom during the T*ang, 
some of them as merchants in the ports on the south coast and 
some of them as soldiers of fortune—notably the Arabs who as¬ 
sisted in suppressing the rebellion of An Lu-shan, We know, too, 
that several embassies came lo the T ang court from Moham¬ 
medan Arab ofTiciais in Transoxiana- (It Is probable, mddentallyp 
that the embassies usually said to be from the Caliphs in Bagdad 
were really from these governors on the Arab fronber.) Whether 
these ditors made, or even attempted to make, any converts from 
among The Chinese wt do not know. The accounts, traditions^ 
and even some of the monuments of the pre^aint Moslem commu¬ 
nities are practically undependable for T'ang times. For exam¬ 
ple, an inscription in Ch'angiin (Hsian fu) professing to date from 
74’ has obvious anachronisms and Is of much later origin. The 
slor>' that a matenial uncle of Mohammed was sent to Canton 
and the claim that an ancient tomb still shown there is hh are 
both undependable. Certainly it wa.s not until seventl centuries 
later that large iroslem bodies appeared in China. 

iMasjdaism had entered China before the T"ang. We hear of it. 
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loo, in T^ang times, but, like Mam, as \he faith oi foreign resi¬ 
dents—Persian merchants and refugees from the Arab invasions. 
We know ibiil there wer^e Mazdean priests'and that Mazdean 
temples existed in Cii’angan. We are not certain, however, that 
any converts were sought from among the Chinese. 

Jews there were in China of the T’ang. Lut probably Few % 
number and all merchants. The Jewish community in Honan 
which disintegrated only in our own day was probably of later 
origin. 

■CULTlI'ItAli DCTELOPRTENTii UNDER TI-TE EUDDHTSM 

BEACHES ITS APEX 

From what has been repeatedly said jn the preceding paces, it 
can readfly be inferred that under the T’ang Buddhism pros¬ 
per^. It will be recalled tliat in the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding the advent of the T*aijg it had been increasing in infin- 
ence. During thf earlier years of the T'ang iis growth continued 
—thanks in large part to the Buddhist pitgrim.? to India, panicu- 
larly Hsiian-Lsang—and throughout the T'ang it was verv promi¬ 
nent. The T'ang may be called the Buddhist age of China. 

This does not mean that Buddhism was not without enemies 
in high places. Scholars of the Confucian school often opposed 
it. To their mind it was superstitious, destructive to the family 
dero^tory to the authority of the Fmperor, and in general antag¬ 
onistic to that social and j>olitical stnicture which Confucianism 
cherished and upon which it dependetl. \^'itb the emphasis by the 
T ang upon recruit trig the civil bureaucracy from those trained 
m the navies and with the granting of fresh honors to Con¬ 
fucius, Confucianism jjartly regained the prominence which it 
had won under the Han, F rnm time to time one or another of its 
exponents denounced Buddhism to the Emperor. More than once, 
too, an Emperor took vigorous action against it. Under Kao Tsu 
a minister of state raised his voice in criticism of it. In 626 Bud- 
dhL^sm and Taoism were ordered abolLshed. Early in the eighth 
century a vigorous anti-Buddbist memorial was presented The 
most noted of the protesLs was that of the famous Han Yu. ihe 
outstanding exponent of ConfticianEsm during the T'ang, who in 
810 torik the occasion of an official reception accorded to a bone 
OF Ihe Buddha to condemn that act and the Buddhist faith. HLs 
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lemcritjf cost tuiri his position at court, but that was because he 
had chosen an unforiunote lime for his tirade. Kao Tsung, T’al 
Tsung, and Hsiian Tsung. the sirongesi monarchs of the dynasty, 
all sought to reslrict the number of moflks and nuns and to keep 
the religion under control. In Si5 an imperial decree sought to 
pflfvent further ordinations of Buddhist nionks. In JJ45 an Em¬ 
peror who was a devoted Taoist issued an anti-Buddhist decree 
which is said to have led to the demolishing of more than forty 
thousand temples, the confiscation of temple lands, and the return 
to secular life of more than a quarter of a million monks and nuns. 
While these figures are quite probably an exaggeration, Buddhism 
undoubtedly was dealt a severe blow at a time when it had already 
entered on a slow decline. 

On the other hand, none of these persecutions appears to have 
lasted any lenjijth of time, nor was any of them so severe as those 
which the early Christian church met in the Roman Empire or 
as some which Christians have inflicted on each other or Moslems 
On unbelievers. Probably the anti-Buddhist edfcls were usually • 
allowed quickly to become deiid letters. Several rulers of the 
dj-nasty were ardent Buddhists, among them the great Wu Hoii, 
who for a short time had been in a nunnery and under whu.se rule 
Buddhist monks were very influential. Hsiian Tsutig in bter 
years vva.s more favorable to Buddhism than an earlier decree of 
his against the faith would Indicate, and Ms successor was a 
devout believer. 

Buddhist literature continued to be produced. Not only were 
foreign authors translated but original works were produced in 
Chinese. The larger proportion of the T’^ang activity in the realm 
of philosophy was not in Confucianism or Taoism, but Buddhism. 
AVhetber fn quality and originnlity Chinese Buddhist thought of 
the T ang dcserv'es to be ranked with the intellectual product of 
the Chou must he al present a matter of conjecture. Confudan 
scholars—to whom we of the West owe most of our knowledge of 
China’s past—have usually had little understanding or apprecia¬ 
tion of it. Modem scholarship is only lieginning to delve into it. 
We may eventually discover that for profundity and acumen the 
best of Chinese Buddhist writers of the Tang will bear compari¬ 
son w*ith the creators of the schools of the Chou. 

Btifldhism showed its vigor, too, by continuing to give birth to 
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new sects. Ch’an xviis furLher developed late in the seventh cen-* 
tury by Hul-neog, who professed to hark back to Bodhidliarma but 
really differed from him in experiencing and •teaching sudden en- 
li^tenmcnt a.s the way salvation. In the latter half of the 
eighth century the Ch'an. in the form in which it had been de* 
veloped by Huimeng and his succes-sors, was made by an imperial 
commission the orthodox school of Buddhism. This preeminence 
it has held ever since. HsiLan-tSiing is largely responsible for the 
Fa-hsiang, or Tz^u-en-tsung, also known as the VS ei-shih-hsiang- 
diiao. Its founder vras an Indian teacher, but to Hsiian-tsang 
are due the standard translations of its chief works. In the judg¬ 
ment of some experts, the Fa-h-siang schtwl constitutes the highest 
point reached by Buddhist phiia5tt|:ihy. It taught that the visible 
world is only an expression of thought. It was. therefore, highly 
idealLstlc. Its chief iiooks were the jjroduct of profound reflection 
and careful, logical reasoning. It advocated Yoga practices as a 
way to religious reaIi;(ation. Gosely related to the Fa-lrsiang was 
* the Hua-yen school. TTie Lb-tsimg or \'ifiaya school (rankly had 
a Chinese origin, being founded by Tar»-hsuan in the seventh 
century. It was perhaps ijartly because of the Cunfuctau back¬ 
ground in China which emphasizes virtue ilutt it stressed moral 
discipline and asceticism as the w'ay to salvation. 

The last Chinese Buddhist sect to appear was Ch«i-yen (“True 
Word/' in J.ipanese Shin-gon) or Mi-chiao f“Secret Religion’'), 
in the eighth century'. Although, like so many of its predecessors, 
it claimed for itself an Indian origin and for its first ht'.-i d jn 
China an Indian m^3sionaTy^ and although it w'as a development 
of Indian Tanirism, a late and somewhat degenerate form of 
Buddhism, like the others it could not have survived and pros¬ 
pered if it had not fitted into the Chinese environment. In its 
more intellectual forms pantheistic, rejoicing in s\Tnbolisin, de¬ 
claring that the one spirit manifests itself in many emanations 

and forim, and claiming that it has an esoteric—“true word”_ 

doctrine revealed to initiates only after a long and graelling 
novitiate, m practice it sirossiiv] magic formulse and ceremonies 
and thus provided a short cut to salvation. From time immemorial 
the Cliinese hav'e made much uf ritual ns an important means of 
regulating and controlling the unseen forces of the uuiverse. 
Hence, in its popular form, Chen‘yen was emiuently congenial to 
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them. Moreover, H fitted in with Chinise anc(?siral rites and 
concern for the welfare of the dead, for it held that by funeral 
and pust-funeral sA^ices performed by experts the soul uf the 
departed could be rescued from the pool of blood and other un- 
h^ppy stateii. 

Thus Cuddhlsm bad become naturalized In China, its major 
sects, especially Ch'an, Ch’ing T'u, and Chen-yen bein|r adajtta- 
lions to the Chinese environment and Chinese needs. This, it 
must be remarked, was a notable imeUectual and religious achieve¬ 
ment- It is imerestlng to find, moreover, a Buddhist monk of the 
eigluh and ninth centuries attempting to prove the accord of Bud¬ 
dhist and Confucian morality and of Taoist and Buddhist meta¬ 
physics. 

fn no dynasty after the T’ang did Buddhi-sm develop a new 
sect. As we shall see in another chapter, down to our day it has 
contributed to the formation of numerous popular, fay rults. 
While these are additional evidence that Buddhism has become ^ 
and Is an integral part of Chinese life, so far as we know none of 
them has displayed any very original religions insight or has 
possessed high intellectual content. While Buddhism was to go on 
as an outstanding feature of Chinese cult are, by the end of the 
T'ang its vitaliiy had begun to ebb. 

The cause of this decline must he a matter of conjecture, ft 
may have been the decay of Buddhism in India and the conse- 
tjuetit paucity of fresh currents flowing from there to China, It 
must probably also in pari be assigned to the recruiting of so 
many members of the bureaucracy from thoise trained in the 
Confucian lexts. With short interruptions, slate examinations 
based upon non-Buddhist literature were to continue to our own 
day. Since through them lay ihe chief road to social and political 
distinction, they tended to absorb the best brains of the country. 
Buddhism was weak in that it wa.« uther-wmldly and had no 
political program. Chinese rulers, seeking a stTUem which would 
help them govern the Empire, found in Confucianism whiil Bud¬ 
dhism lacked. Whatever the cause, with the later years of the 
T'ang Buddhism began slowly to decay. 
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CULTXTfiAL DEVEIjOP^IENTS undee the t'ang: 

CONFCCIANISM AND TAOISa 

\ 

As we have seen, Confucianism experienced a fairly marked 
growth under the T'ang. In their personal practices and beliefs, 
ihe tnajority of the Emperors were probably mure mclined toward 
Taoism or Buddhism than toward this ‘‘cult of the learned." 
Taoism, indeed, seems to have reached the apex of its influence at 
court. Ming Huang (Hslian Tsung) gave much attention to it. 
He even made an effort to grant degrees for excellency in the 
study of the faith—perhaps thus seeking to give the school some¬ 
thing of the prestige that accrued to Confucianism through that 
means. We hear, loo, of a later ruler of the dynasty tYho seriouslj' 
mipaired his health by taking potions supposed to be the elixir of 
life. With such advocacy in high quarters, Tanism was popular 
in tlie nation at brge. One of the celebrated eight “immortals*^ 
(Asicit ) of Taoism, LQ Yen, lived in the eighth centurv' and to him 
is traditionally attributed a famous Taoist treatise on ethics. Po¬ 
litical expediency, however, demanded that the monarchs give offi¬ 
cial support to Confucianism. Here was a system on which gov¬ 
ernment and society could be based far more effectively than upon 
Taoism or Buddhism. Taoism in its primitive documents would 
do away with much of government and social organixaiion a.s the 
Chinese knew them, and in practice was individuaJistit and 
stressed the dex-otion of one’s energies to Uie achievement of per¬ 
sonal immortality through unsocial practices. Buddhism, other- 
w’orldly, with its eyes centered on life beyond the grave, ilcmanded 
of those who followed it completely the renunciation of familv and 
of participation in ordinary' poiiticul and economic life, Confu¬ 
cianism. however, was essentially this-worldly, emphasized the 
family and practical yet tdealiftic political theories, and was in 
accord with the traditional structure of Chinese society. U|>on it. 
U>o, was based a system of government and education which had 
worked well under the Han and vvhich the Suj and the T’ang 
found ready to band (althniigli somewhat shaken by the disorder 
of previous centuries), the agency which, probably more than 
anything else, had been the means of perpciuating civilization 
through the years of invasion and civil strife. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the T'ang reenforced Confucianism and further 
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developed the political and educational nmebinery which per¬ 
petuated it. 

.\s we have seen, T'ang T'al Tsutig ordered (650) that in 
every rAoii and bsten a temple should he'crected to Confucius. He 
also commanded that sacrifices be offercti there by scholars and 
gm-emnient ofhcials. To the twenty-two names of distitigutshed 
exponents of the cult which he ordered placed m the temples, 
others were added later in the dimasiy. The Confucian temple, 
indeed, Ijecatnc in time a hind of national literary hall of fame. 
Under the T’ang Confucius and his associated worthies were 
usually represented by statues—possibly as a result of the Bud¬ 
dhist example. These actions seem to have been innovations (al¬ 
though ImsgDS of Confucius had been known before] and tended 
strongly to strengthen Confuciansm. 

Ij) the schools which the T’ang ordered maintained in the capital 
and the provinces, the subjeds of study tvere the Confucian 
Classics of the Chou period, the histories of Ssu-ma Ch'ien and 
of the Han dynasties, and—for the legal experts—the law, W'e • 
hear of the founding, at the capital, of a school for calligraphy, 
and, interestingly enough, of schools of medicine—^allhough the 
students in these latter were probably not aspirants for the de¬ 
grees which were the main road to office. 

The testa by which admission was had to the bureaucrBcy were 
not of the hind to encourage any great originality of thoughi 
The state examinations were greatly elaborated under the T’ang 
and included a large variety of degrees and something of a choice 
of topics. Those which admitted to the degree of Chin Shih, for 
Instance, might be either in the Classics, law, calligraphy, or 
mathematics. One set of examinotions was in Taoist studies, and 
for the army tests were given largely in skill in martial exercises. 
However, degrees taken in the Classics appear to have been the 
mo.u highly esteemed. Any radical departure from established 
theories would scarcely commend itself lo the bureaucrats who 
read the papers. Exce|)t in Buddhism, creative pbiiosophic effort 
seems to have been largely lacking. 

Still, the literary output was large. Due to the cxaminaiion 
system and the training it presupposed, many an official was also 
an author. Essaj'S, poetry', and the writing of histories of the 
preceding dynasties, all had their devotees. Tii Yu produced the 
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T*mg Tien, a treatise on ibe constitution, a masterly work which 
helped to set the precedent for a new tj-pe of history. Liu Chih- 
chi wTOie the Shih T*uttg, or Comprehensive Study of lIistor\’j 
notable for its critical dLumen. Some well-known dictionaries 
were compiled. Literary form was at a preniiuin. 

The greatest master of prose style of the dynasty was Han Yii 
(76a-S24)—^later canoni^d as Han Wen Knng. A native of the 
North and an eager student from his boyhoud, he rose to the 
presidency of the Board of Rites. His official career was some¬ 
what checkered, especially since on at least two occasions he 
did not hesitate to incur tmperbl displeasure with frank-spoken 
memorials. He seems to have been—as may be inferred from 
these incidents—of an upright and courageous character. Hati 
Yu’s work is still considered a model—including an address to a 
crocodile by which be sought to drive that predatory beast out of 
a district over which be was the official. He began a new era in 
prose writing. Hb style was more supple than that of the Han 
• and less ornate, simpler and more direct than that of most of the 
sebobts of the period of disunion, of the SuL and of the earlier 
years of the T’ang, In part it was modeled on the Classics of the 
Chou and was a reaction against the artificial ‘‘parallel’' form 
of the centuries which immediately preceded him. 

Han Yii, it will be noted, was a champion of Chinese con¬ 
servatism—of what to-day might be called pure nationalism. 
Along with other Confucbmsis, he vigorously opposed those w*ho 
would seek alliance with the Uighurs and who would admit 
^laniduebm and tolerate Buddhism and other contributions from 
without. In the end, as we shall repeatedly see, it was ihb some¬ 
what rractionarj' and rigidly nationalistic tendency which tri¬ 
umphed—although its victuiy was tempered w-ith concessions to 
importations from without. 

CUTTirUAI, Din^OPMENTS UNDEB THE T AJIC: POETRV 

The T’ang was the age of the greatest Chinese poetrj' and of 
some of the best painting. Such tides of the spirit are always 
difhcuk to account for. In this case they almost certain]v had 
some connection with Taoism and Buddhism, for both these faiths 
encouraged the man of insight to look below surface appearances 
—held to be niusorjt—to the reality beneath, and to do so through 
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the approach of the mystic- Buddhism, too, with its many Bud- 
rlhflf! and Bodhisavtvas, with its conceptions of heaven and belt, 
and with the art fofins which came witji it, both stimulated the 
[mngination and provided it with subjects. Buddhism, moreover, 
impressed with the imi>ermanence of life—a note of sadness 
which runs throuifh much of the T’ang poetry. On the other hand, 
the fact must be included that som* of the greatest of the poets 
were of the orihodox Confucian school and were scornful of both 
Buddhism and Taoism. Unquestionably, also, the order and the 
prosperity which the T’ang gave the countc}^ afforded opportu¬ 
nity for the arts of civilization. 

A technical discussion of Chinese verse would presuppose a 
knowledge of the Chinese language and would be both confusing 
and [wring to the average Occidental reader. It need not, there¬ 
fore. he entered U|X)n here. This much must be said, however. 
To rhyme and length of line, which the older poetry had stressed, 
the T'ang added emphasis on tone, a practice b^gun in the cen¬ 
turies of disunion. As in prose, form and style were greatly 
prized, and it was in the originality and perfection of these that 
(he T’ang poetic genius best expressed itself. In the ninth cen- 
(i(rv. fnoreov'cr, the songs of popular entertainers and of dancing 
girls led to a new type of verse w^hich was to flourish for four cen¬ 
turies or so. The songs were wTiitcn to go with pjjpular tunes, had 
irregular lines, and so displayed more melody and greater variety 
Than the older orthodox poetry. The subjects and sentiments of 
T'ang poems often harked back to those of preceding dynasties, 
but there w'as also a widening of the range of themes. Among the 
favorite topics were battle, a deserted concubine, the emotions 
aroused by a landscape, friendship, the meeting and parting of 
friends, a ruin, the song of birds, the moonlight, and wine. Tra^ 
iations of Buddhist poetry, moreover, exerted a marked in¬ 
fluence. 

The two most famous poets of the dynasty, and usually deemed 
the greatest in all Chinese literature, were TJ Po .and Tu Fu. 
Li Po was probably, although not certainly, bom in the far ^\cst. 
The year seems to have been between 699 and 705. Most of his 
life he w*a.s a wanderer. In his youth he was something of a sw^h* 
buckler, and aUvays he was fond of wjne, .\l one period he retired 
to a mountain as a member oi a gay group dubbed the Six Idlers 
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of the Bamboo Brook/' His m^nniuDml ventures were niajiy. 
He was never successful in attaining to high public office—the con¬ 
ventional road to distinctjon—nor W'as he lori^ far removed from 
poverty. He was too much of a bohemian for that. For a time in 
early middle life he was tn Ch’angan, a favorite with Hsuan 
I'aung (Ming Huang) and one of the brilliant and gay group wfio 
made the court of that Em[»eror famous. In company wiLli others 
of the '‘Eight Immortals nf the Wine-cup" he frequented tlie tav¬ 
erns of the city, and on at least one occasion is said to have been 
brought drunk into the impeml presence. .After three years he 
fell into disgrace, why Ls not known, per Imps because he had in¬ 
curred the diiiplea.sure of the reigning beauty, Yang Kuei-fei, 
whose charms he had celebrated in many a poem. .Apin he went 
on his travels. In bis later years his wanderings were troubled 
by the confusion attending the uprising of An Lu-shan, and he 
narrowly escaped execution for having attached hlrtiself to the 
fortunes of another unsuccessful rebel of these stormy years. A 
popular tradition has it that he finally came to his end by drown¬ 
ing, when, drunk and out boating, he attempted to embrace the 
reflection of the moon in the water. Unfortunately for romance, 
he seems to haw died,, in most prosaic fashion, in 762, while liv¬ 
ing with a kinsman in the present .Anhui. He was fond not only 
of the town and of gay and rather loose living, but of the moun¬ 
tain and the stream, and in him ran a strong Taoist strain. His 
poems appear to have been largely spontaneous, dashed off rapidly, 
not labored, anti are noted lor their lyric beauty, their mastery 
of the use of words, their originality of style, and both for their 
skill in handling the older poetic forms and for their successful 
variations of and departures from literary conventions. He knew 
anidety and disappointment, but sought escape from them, and 
helped hh? readers to do so, into a dream world, lifted there in an 
ecstasy of form and rhythm, 

Tu Fu (712-770), also for a time at the court of Hstian Tsuiig 
and ')ne of the “Eight Immortals of the Winc-cup.’’ k-d a life 
marked by much suffering. .Although precocious .is a youth he 
failed to attain disiinciion m the imperial examinations. After 
much waiting and disappointment, in eariv middle life he won 
favor, through his writing, with Ming Huang. He was se[>arated 
front his family for long jteriods during the vears of civil strife 
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at the end of that reign and some of his children aian'ed to death. 
Appointed in 759 to an official charge which irked him, he left it, 
thoroughly disUlusitlhed. In the capacilv of censor he ultimately 
fell into disgrace for dealing faithfully with Ming Huang’s suc¬ 
cessor. In contrast with Li Po, he took great pains with his com¬ 
petition and his work lacks a certain daring and lyrical quality 
which are tound in the other. The iron had entered deeply into 
his soul and he was a stark reilist, portraying suffering in verj^ 

moving fashion. _ -•« 

Later than Li Po and Tu Fu was Po ChU-i (772-840). rhe 
son of a minor official, he himself early passed the state c:^niina' 
tiuns and entered upon an official career. Most of his Hie^was 
spent in public office in the capital and the provinces, sometimes 
in and sometimes out of imperial favor, and, aceordingly, occa¬ 
sionally in virtual banishment to an obscure and distant local post. 
Trained in the Confucian classics, he valued content above form 
and sought to make his verses the medium for moral uistruction. 
In this he was not always successful, for the poet in him often 
broke the bonds of his Confucianism. It was the romantic lines 
which he composed while in this mood that W'ere the must popular. 
He could use either the classical or the newer [Xteitc forms and 
was carelul to make his work simple, testing it. so we hear, by 
;rs intelligibility to an old peasant woman. For years many of his 
enoTinously popular and were on the lips of high atrd 

low. 

Many another poet of the T’ang might be mentioned— the sol¬ 
dier Ch’^n Tzii-atig, the military' counsellor Sung Chih-weu, Wang 
Wei the painter, the Taoists Ch’ang Chieo and T’ao Han, and Liu 
Tsung-yuan, the earnestly Buddhist friend of Han Yu. One col¬ 
lection includes nearly fifty thotisanti poems of the period, and 
many' are still read and admired, 

fiction 

it must also be noted that there was prose fKlion. written in 
the vernacular and made up mostly of sliort stories and TUdimeh' 
taiy novels. It arose from the story tellers who nairfited their 
tales, sometimes in verse, sometimes in a mixture of v'Ctse and 
pro.se, and sometimes in prow. Beginning with about the eighth 
Century, they began to put their tales into writing, much as they 
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narrated them to their public. This helped to give ri^ to a ver^ 
nuicular literature. 

* 

CXJLTUEAl DE^-ELCfrllENTS UNDER THE T’aNc; ART 

The T'ang is only a little less famous for its paioters than for 
its poets. There was, indeed, a flowering of several kinds of att. 
In this Buddhism had a large pari. The religious enthusiasm 
aroused by it stitnuiated the imagination, it was the vehicle for 
mmiy oew forms, and its temples were ornate with statues and 
paintings, most of them the work of Chinese. It will be recalled 
that in what is now the New Dominion many mm-Chinese ar¬ 
tistic influences were found—Greek as mediated through Gand- 
bara. Sassanid. Graeco-Roman, and Indian of the Gupta period 
(fourth and fifth centuries)—utilized by that great variety of 
races, Indo-European, Turk, and Mongol, who were found there. 
TJiey could scarcely fail to have their effect on the Middle King- 
doJD. Their blading with older Chinese styles and ideals can 
be vi\ndly seen in the Buddhist rock temples in the grottoes of 
Tunhuang. near the far w-estem edge of Kansu. 

In China iiself many forms of sculpture were seen, Chinese 
sc^pture, indeed, reached its apes in the first century of the 
T'ang. In some places Liie Han tradiUoti survived, with its twr- 
irayaJs of animals and of scenes from human life. In Kuddiiist 
shrines the predominant motifs showed either the effecis of 
Graicp-Buddhist Gandhara or of the somewhat later Gupta pe¬ 
riod, with its more sinuous lines. Buddhist art of the T'ang pos¬ 
sesses greiiter elegance than that of the Norihern I\>i, but prob¬ 
ably less vigor. It was, however, of a very high order and ^ome 
of the most beautiful statues ever produced by man were the 
work of this period—as may be seen trom some of the surviving 
examples in China and Korea, In secular art much of the Han 
tradition, modified, was represented in huge monoliths and in 
wail carxings. The best of the sculpture had mostly been done 
liefore the dovrnfal! of \Vu Hou, the dvnasiy progres.sed it 
tended to be less produced. In such as was created, secular in¬ 
fluences increased at the expense of Buddhism fposstbly an in¬ 
dication that Buddhism was watung). and there was more nai- 
iiralism and less adherence to convention. 

There have come dfjwn to us. too, many earthenware fiuurincs 
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which display unusual vigor, grace, and lifelikeness—^mounted 
horsernen, animals, men, and women—showing artistic freshness 
and marked skill. > 

It was probably in the sixth and sevehih centuries, after a long 
preliminaty development, that one of the most characterUtlc of 
Chinese artistic mediums, true white porcelain, first appeared. 
Not until later dynasties, however, was it to be put to its most 
extensive uses. 

Painting now atlamed a high pinnade—^in the judgment of 
some, the highest in Chinese history. Buddhism and Taoism 
seem to have been chiefly responsible. The principles of cal¬ 
ligraphy, a fine art in China, were also now fully applied to paint¬ 
ing, with resulting improvement in skill and emphasis upon line. 
Probably the greatest painter of the T’ang—possibly of ail Chi¬ 
nese history—^was Wu Tao-hsiian (also known as Wu Tao T3:Q 
and Wu Tao-yiian), who was one of the glories of the briliiant 
court of Ming Huang. A master of landscapes, in which field he 
was sajid to have initiated a new school, he was alA, and especLtlly^ 
devoted to Buddhist and Taoist themes. It is about him that there 
grew up the interesting story of a bndscape with which be had 
decorated a wall for the Emperor, As the two, the artist and the 
monarch, stood before it, the artist cbpped his hancLs a door 
opened, and he passed within it. Before hb astonished patron 
could accept his inviiation to follow', the door closed, and the 
painter was never again seen. Wu's greatest work, it is said, was 
on the walls of temples at di’angan and Loj'ang. He was an 
extreme realist but did not depart from the classical canons of his 
art. He also possessed both fertility of imagination and technical 
skill, 

A friend of \\'u Tao-hsiian was the poet, official, physiclati, and 
painter Wang Wei. .An earnest Buddhist, be spent much time in 
quiet retirement in the country’. His last years were greaiiy dis¬ 
turbed by the tebelUon of An Lu-shao. for he accepted office under 
that upstart and was imprisoned for a time after the collapse of 
the revolt. His monochrome landscapes are especially famous, 
and later critics thought of him as belonging to the Southern os 
opposed to the Northern Schofiil. This distinctiim has no geo¬ 
graphical .significance but goes back to a classical allusion, the 
Southern School being supposed to be dreamy and to -leal in sub- 
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dued tonc£, atid the Northern to use strong colors and to be char- 
aclcmed by force and precision. The classification is, however, 
artificial when applied to the T'ang. , 

A friend and protege 'of Wang Wei was Han Kan, a noted 
painter of horses. His subjects were usually the steeds sent as 
tribute to the imperial court by the peoples of I he North and 
West. A distinguished landscape painter and a leader in the so- 
called Northern School was Li Ssu-hsiin, a great-grandson of the 
founder of the dynasty. He was followed and perhaps excelled 
by his son, Li Cbaotao. \en LLte, of the seventh century, and 
his younger brother, Yen LLpen, were both in high official po¬ 
sition and both employed Taoist and BudclhLst subjects and his¬ 
torical scenes. We hear, too, of painters of flowers and birds, of 
plants and insects—but to give the names of all the artists of dis¬ 
tinction would be merely confusing. 

It is possible that in many of the paintings were earlier Chinese 
intluences—from the ceremonial prcxressions seen on the bas- 
’ reliefs of the Hah, and, possibly, from the formal obser\'aiices in 
connection with the ancestral rites. Certainly there was more than 
one strain—^Taoism, different schools of Buddhism, Impulses and 
models from the semi-nomadic peoples with whom the Chinese 
were in touch on the northern frontiers and in the northern prov¬ 
inces, traditional Chinese forms, and the contributions from other 
lands and cultures whicli we have noted above. These were all 
present, acting either singly or in t'urious mixtures on different 
men ami localities. 

Calligraphy, in the Chinese mind closeiy reJated to painting, 
had many devotees and the works of earlier masters were sought 
out and reproduced by imperial order. The tjynasty could not, 
however, boast of as great calligraphers as could some others, 

ClTTtTAL DEVELOPilEXTS CNBEH THE T'AXg: PKlNTlNr, 

It is from T'ang times that we have our earliest examples of 
that rcvolutiunary art, priming. From Japan, then recasting its 
life under Buddhist and Chinese induence. come duxmis of the 
latter part of the eighth century, in Satiscrii nnd Chinese, primed 
by wood blocks. From the grottoes of Tunhuang we have the 
earliest known extant primed bot^k* a Buddhist sutra. struck off 
in 8bS, also from wooden iilotks, for free distribution—pro- 
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sutTtfibly as an act of piety, flow many years before these spec¬ 
imens the art originated we do not know—possibly as early as 
the St»i. Apparently it was an evolution, conceivably—although 
by no means certainly—from the use oT seals. It was to have 3 
noteworthy dfiveloptnent in China, and as late as the close of the 
eighteenth century' the Empire fKKsIbly contained more printed 
books than .all the rest of the world put together. 


ECON05JTC LIFE 

One would like to know something of the life of the toiling 
masses of the T’ang—the way in which they made a livelihood, 
and their agricultural and industrial organijralion. Some frag^ 
ments of information are accessible to us. but we still lack ade- 
qiiate monographs on the subject. know that under the first 
Emperor of the dynasty .a redistribution of land was ordered, with 
an attempt to equalise the holdings. VVe know, too, that efforts 
were made again and again to prevent the sale of these holdings, 
and so to forestall the growth of large Sanded estates. The system 
inevitably broke down and complaints were later repeatedly regis¬ 
tered oT landless poor against wealthy landowners. However, 
peasant proprieturship seems to have been fairly general. \\ e hear 
of povemmenia] promotion of irrigation canals. We read of 
movements to disband part of the array and to move the soldiers 
back to the land. We have records of nutny famines^ven before 
the declining vears of the dymasty—and often the government 
sought to give relief by distrihuUng food and remitting taxes. 
Taxes were of many kinds, some of them based on the land and 
some on trade and commodities. At times they were very heavy. 
Standard forms long in use under the T‘ang were a land ta.^, a 
levy in kind on each family f chiefly for lown-riwellcrsT and re¬ 
quired labor- which might he compounded by the payment of 
silk. Toward the close of the eighth century a siatesmim, Yang 
Yen, substituted for all these a single tas on the land, payable 
twice a vear, a practice which was reverted to under later dynas¬ 
ties. Early in the eighth century a standing, mercenary army 
was substittited, at least for the time, for military conscript inn. 
There were currency troubles, with debased coinage and attempts 
to improve it. Gresham’s l.aw opemtcd-long before it was so 
named—tilt- (worer money driving the better out of circulation. 
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Copper coins and silk were used as currency and negotiable cer¬ 
tificates were tried nul. Nowhere in T*ang times, however, do we 
have any such thorougligomg radical social aiid economic experi¬ 
ments as under Wang :^lang, or as were to l)p made under the 
Sung Perhaps because of the preoccupation of so many of the 
best minds with other-worldly Buddhism, the T'ang saw no cofri- 
parable revolutionary innovations either in goverementaJ or in 
economic organ bsatioo. 

TNELUENCE OP CHtS'A OX StTllROUNDtNC COUNTAJES 

One last outstanding feature of the T'ang must be noted_the 

influence of China upon her neighbors. So extensive, so pros¬ 
perous, and so brilliant an Empire could not fail to Imvc a pro¬ 
found effect upon surrounding peoples. Even when tht-y beat back 
the arms of the T’ang, they could not, ot at least did not, resist 
her culture. Already under the Sui, Buddhism and with it Chinese 
civilization—which had been trickling in for centuries—were 
pouring into Japan and were working the revolution which so 
completely transformed the life of that vigorous people. Japanese 
Gime in niimbeis to China. Some of them were students and lived 
in the Middle Kingdom for many years before reluming home. 
Others were ofTicial envoys. Chinese embassies were also sent to 
Japan, and intercourse between the governments of the two coun¬ 
tries was maintained. The Japanese copied the plan of Ch'angati 
in their own capitals, first in Nara and then in Heian, and in art, 
literature, religion, and administrative organization, sou^t to 
imitate their great neighbor. The result was a sinicized Japan— 
although the islanders proved to be skillful adapters and net blind 
copyista. Korea, too, look over much of the culture of China, 
as, indeed, she had lone been doing, even in those sections which 
had been politically independent. Much of what is now French 
JndoChina was within the circle of T'ang cultural miluence 
Tibet seems to have derived some of its Buddhism from China* 
In what is now the New Duminiun tfie influence of Chinese art 
was felt, and Chinese Buddhism appears to have had some con¬ 
verts. It ^ms idw to have treen during the Tang that the use 
uf pjiper, in its origin a Chinese invention, spread to Samarkand 
—through Chin^ capiurwl by the .Vrabs after the defeat of Kao 
Hsien-chih in 751 and the consequent colbpse of Chinese rxiwer 
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in thiit region—nnd lo Western whence, in due time, it made 
Its wpy to Europe, A Chinese made prisoner al the time of the 
falJ of the T'nng ptrwer iti the far West journeyed to Mesopo¬ 
tamia and re^jorted that ai Kufa, one *bf the Abbasid capitals, 
some of his fellow-countr>'raen had inaugurated—a possible exag- 
geVation—painting, the manufacture of silk, and wort in gold and 
silver. China was a giver ns well as a receiver of civilization. 

SL'MatARY 

Under the T’ang, China was for centuries a unified, prosperous, 
and highly civilized Empire. During the first century and a halt 
of the T'ang its territories suri>assed it) extent those of the Han, 
and even during the latter half of the dynasty it retained control 
of most of what is now China proper, ft the T'ang rulers showed 
no striking originality in administrative devices, they had tht: good 
judgment to avail themselves of the machinery which had come 
down to them from earlier centuries and further to develop it. 
Their code of laws became basic for the codes o) later dynasties. 

Moreover, the culture of the Sui and the T'ang exhibited fea¬ 
tures markedly different from that of preceding dynasties. Con¬ 
trasted with tJie Han, the Sui and the T’^ang achieved a further 
and notable development of that esamination s\-5tem and bureauc¬ 
racy which have been the most distinaive political achievement of 
the Chinese and which led to the finn establishment of the Con- 
fucian school. I'be art and poetry of the T'ang were in many 
respects dissimilar to those of the Han and even of the period o1 
disunion. In poetry and sculpture, indeed, the T ang was never to 
be sur[jassed. Buddhism reached its heyday and in its philosophy, 
partly imported but partly rethought by Chinese monks, it rlLs- 
playi'd profound and painstaking intellectual activity and religimts 
insight. As against the dyniisties of the centuries of division, the 
Sui and the T’ang reestablished union and determined that China 
was not to be permanently divided nor to be always subject to 
aliens, Chinese civilization became more firmly established south 
of the Yangtze than ever before. It is signiricant that the Chinese 
of the far South have denominated themselves the “men of 
T’ang,” much os those of the Yangtze V'alley and ihe North have 
called themselves the ^'men of Han.” The Sui and the T'ang gave 
a fresh impetus to Confucianism and did much to insure that that 
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cult rather than Buddhism should be dominant* l^Tiile ihev wit¬ 
nessed the years of the greatest prosperity of Chinese Buddhism, 
they were also largely respou&ible for its slowi decline The Con- 
fuci^bm of the T’ang and the literary style of the T’ang showed 
modihcatbns in what had been handed down from preceding 
periods. , 

The Sui and the T ang, then, were not only a brilliant age to 
which the Chinese rightly look hack with pride. They witnessed 
dtstinclive change and in some respects fresh advances over 
earlier eras. 
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CHAPTER VI 

POLITICAL WE.AKNESS BUT CULTUILAL BRIL- 
LIANCE; THE FIVE DYNASTIES {a.u. 907-960) 
AND THE SUNG DYNASTY (a.d. 960-U79) 

IN'TEOUUCTORY 

Tiij; cotfapse of the T’ang was followed by internal division 
and civil strife. For more than half a century the Empire was 
divided amonir many petty states, some of them dominated by 
Tuiers of alien extraction. WTien. in the latter half of the tenth 
century, a family' of the older native stock once more united most 
of China proper, the political recovery was not complete: pan 
of the Empire which had been traditionally Chinese and whose 
population was predomitiantly so remained in the hands of for¬ 
eigners. Eventually most of the earlier seats of Chinese culture 
ppsed into the control of invaders from the North and only the 
Vangtw Valley and the South continued to be under Chinese 
princes- En the latter part of the thirteenth century* ali China be¬ 
came part of the great Mongo! Empire. Not until the second half 
of the fourteenth century did a native dynasty succeed in effec¬ 
tively asserting its authority over all of the eouniry which be¬ 
cause of its population and culture could rightly be called Chi¬ 
nese. As before the Sui and the T'ang. so now after the T’ang, the 
Empire was again, and this time for tiearJy five centuries rather 
than a little less than four, partly or entirely under the heel of 
conquering outsiders. 

This tong period of partial or complete subjection to foreigners 
was not, however, marked by as much political weakness and 
extended anarchy as the earlier one had been. The Sung dvnastv, 
which held the throne from 960 to 1779—or for over half the 
time—was stronger than any of the dynasties. Chinese or foreign, 
between the Han and the Sui. The years, moreover, registered 
much greater achievement in civiliitatioa than did those of the 
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preceding long period of disunion, in this respect some of them 
rank among the most brilliant in the hisiorj' of the Chinese. In 
political theorj’, in ptiiJosophy, and in literature and art, they were 
distinguished by great genius. AIlhougB governed in p;irt by ni’ 
vaders, China made great strides toward regaining her cultural 
independence. The foreign faith, Buddhism, which had engrossed 
most of the best intellectual energy of the Chinese for the seven 
centuries between tlie downfall ot the Han and the end of the 
T'ang, had now been largely asstimtlared to Chinese life. It re¬ 
mained an integral part of that life, but under the Sung vigorous 
thought of a veiy high order was once more to be found in that 
chief of the native schools, Confucianism. The forms in which 
orthodox Chinese intellectual life was to be set until the dos^ 
of the nineteenth century were then molded. 

THE FtVE DVNASTTZS 

The years between the final disappearance of the T’ang, in 
907, and the inauguration, in 960. of (he Sung, are conventionally 
designated by Chinese historians as the Five Djmasties. During 
these years five successive slates arose In which the imperial suc¬ 
cession Ls swppo,wd to have been preserved. .% a matter of fact, 
although the center of their power was in the region in which the 
imperial capitals had been through much of China’s history and 
in the traditional home of Chinese culture, they usually controlled 
only parts of the preseoi Shensi, Shansi, Honan, Hopei, and Shan¬ 
tung. and their authority was disputed by farralies who carved out 
domains in other sections of the Empire, Some of these latter 
states had their origin in the closing years of the T’ang, when the 
central power was too weak to prevent division, and had almost, 
if not quite, as much right to the imperial title as did those whom 
posterity has called legitimate. 

On the north and northeast, moreover, was a newly emerging 
barbarian state, the latest successor to the many which had trmi- 
bled the fertile valleys to the south. Toward the close of the ninth 
and the beginning of the tenlh cenitiry, a people of Jlongol longue 
known to the Chinese a.s the Khitan or Ch’i-tan, a name which 
we have often rtm across in the la-tt years of the T’ang, were estab¬ 
lishing an ernpire in the present Mongolia and Manchuria. Their 
rulers later c^led their dynasty Liao, Until-earlv in the twelfth 
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ceniuij' they menaced Lhe northern frontiers and much of the 
time occupied part of China proper. It is from Khitan that 
Cathay is derived, the name by which medieval Eurojje knew 
’Vorth China, and ti Is from the same source that Khitai, the 
present Russian desijinaEion for China, has come. The Khitan 
rulers were cattle breeders and endeavored to preserv'e their cili' 
ture uncontaminated by Chinese wa\'s. Indeed, their nobles were 
punished if they studied Chinese or took the civil service examina¬ 
tions. The commoners kept theit old ways and intemiurried lit¬ 
tle with the Chinese. The Chinese in the Khitan realm south of 
the Great W'all were taxed heavily but otherwise retained theu 
own customs. 

Chu Wen, as we have seen, made an end to the enfeebled T’ang 
and set himself up f<>07:i as the first monarch of lhe Hou IJang, 
or hater Lian;;. He was troubled both by external foes and by 
dissensions in his family and in <>14 was miirderetl by his eldest 
son, who feared for his own succession to the throne. 

In 92J the L’hter Liang was overthrown by Li Tsiin-hsli, a 
general of Turkish stock, whose father, Li KVyung, bad served 
under the T'ang and had been granted their family name, Li. 
On the dow-nfall of the T’ang, Li ICo-yung set up a state in what 
is now Shansi and waged war on Chu Wen. The dynasty in¬ 
augurated by Li Tsun-hsii had its capital at Loj-ang and was, 
because of the imperial surname Lt, called the Hou T*<mg, or 
Later T’ang, 

The Later T’ang was, in its turn, terminated, in 5i3fi. b\ one of 
ita ow-n generals, Shih Cliing-t'ang, also of Turkish stock. Sbih 
Ching-t'ang, .although son-in-law of the next to the last Emperor 
of the Later T’ang. plotted against the line and called to his aid 
the Khitan, When, by their assistance, he overthrew his master 
and founded a new dtmasty. the Hou Chin, or Later Chin, he 
pmd them tribute and called their ruler the Father Emperor and 
himself the Child Emperor. Shih Ching-t'ang’s son and successor 
attempted to throw off the suzerainty of the Khitan, but, instead, 
was carried into captivity. ’ 

The throne thus left vacant was occupied f9471 by a general 
of the iate dynasty, l.iu Chih-yuan. also of Turkish descent, who 
forced the Khitan to retreat. Ris d>Tiasty. the Hou Ran. or 
Later Han, was even more short-iived than those of its three 
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pp«teeesaors, for in 950 tis son and successor was killed by the 
latter's own generals. 

In 951 the comxrtander of a victorious expedition against the 
Khitan was raised by his own soldiers to the throne and gave 
to his d 3 Tiasty the name of Hou Chou, or Later Chou, An able 
gftieraj and administrator, he died (954J before he could bring 
peace to the distraught Empire, His successor, his adopted son, 
although an efficient ruler who added to the territory which he 
hart inherited, did not conquer all China, and the minor who fol¬ 
lowed was powerless to do so. 

Disorganized and anarchic though the first half of the tenth 
century was. the nomial processes of peaceful life were by no 
means entirely suspended and some adv'ance was registered. 
Much of the administrative machinery appears to have gone on 
but little disturbed by the rapid change of ruling houses. One 
statesman, for example, Feng Tao, who described himself as the 
‘"ever gay old man,” held high office under alt buj the first of the 
five d>'nasties. Printing by wooden blocks was further developed 
and gave a f resh impetus to scholarship. In the state of Shu, estab¬ 
lished in what is now Szechwan at the downfall of the T'ang by a 
general of that dynasty, the Classics wthc engraved in stone aori 
set up in the capital, the present Chengtu, and at least part of 
them were printed by means of w'ooden blocks. In the East, under 
the ajgis of several of the changing central dynasties, and under 
the inspiration of Feng Tao, an imperial commission prepared a 
revised text of the Classics, and the completed edition, printed, 
was presented to the Emperor in 95.1, The way was further pre¬ 
pared for the remarkable painting of landscapes which so charac¬ 
terized the succeeding Sung djmasty, 

THE fOtrVlUNC OF THE SVNO OYMASTV 

The welter of disorder was at la.st brought to an end by one 
Chao K’uang-yin. Chao K’uang-ytit traced his descent through a 
line of T’ang officials and had risen to be the chief general of the 
Later Chou. He was proclaimed Emperor by his soldiers and 
proved able enough both to retain the title and, having pacified 
the Empire, to pass h on to his family. The dynasty was called 
Sung and Chao K’uang-yin was known to later generations as 
T'ai Tsu, With military skill T'ai Tsu combined magnanimity 
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and political astuteness. Before tiis death, with the aid of some 
subordinates, he .mnexed several of the states into which China 
had been divided during the preceding short dynasties, includ¬ 
ing ones in Central China, Szechwan, South China, and around 
Xanking. Among these were Xan t^'ing, in the present Hupeh, 
Ch'u, in the preserit Hunan, the Hou Shu. in the present Szcchwaft, 
Nan Hail, In Kwangsi and Kwangtung, Wu Vtieh, in the present 
Chekiang, Nan T’ang, with its center in what is now Nanking, 
and Min in Fukien, 1'’ai Tsu set up, as had other strong dynas¬ 
ties, a hierarchy of ci^-il ohiciaH, suljstiluting it for the military 
rule and semi-independent principalities which had been increas¬ 
ing since the rebeJtion of An Lu-shan under the T'ang. To bring 
about this change he induced his leading followers who had helped 
him oijtain the throne.to resign their militaty' tx>silions and com- 
tiensated them with other rewards. Once more the Empire was 
highly centralized under an autocrat ruling throu.gh a bunstiic- 
rt^y, T*ai Tsu showed favors to Confucianism, the school through 
' which the memlMrs of the dvil service were trained. Education 
was fostered, presumably with something of the same purpose. 
Possibly to strengthen the imperial power—and perhaps as a 
gesture"of clemency—T’ai Tsu decreed that all capital sentences 
were not to be left, as often heretofore, to the discretion of the 
provincial authorities, but must be passed on to the throne for re¬ 
view. A new criminal code was issued, based upon that of the 
T'ang. which, in its turn, had been influenced hy that of the Sui. 
The country appears to have welcomed a hand strong enough to 
suppress the predatory armies and restore order. 

Chao K’uoiig-yin’s accomplishments during the thirteen years 
that he wore the imperial title were noteworthy, but when he died, 
in h76, the area which had owed allegiance to the T’ang. even 
within what is now China proper, did not all own his sw,iy. In 
the Northeast the Khitan stiil held territory—in the present Hopei 
and Shans'—which was traditionally Chinese. In the present 
Shansi, with its capital at T’aiyuan, was a state called the North¬ 
ern Elan, set up by a half-brother of Liu Chih-yuan, the founder 
of the Hou Han. On the south coi'ist Wu Yiieh, n principality 
with its capital at the present Hangchow, held out, and in the 
modern Yunnan Nan Chao maintained its autonomy, ft became, 
therefore, the chief task of Chao K'uang-yLn's successor, a younger 
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brother, known to history as T’iii Tsung, to complete the uniheo' 
tion of the Empire. This be only partliilly achieved, Wu Viieh 
was annexed and life Xorthem Han eU)^inated. Attempts to oust 
the Khitan, however, fniled. Some gains against them were regis¬ 
tered, but reverses were a!so suffered. The two powers, the Sung 
and the Khitan, seemed about evenly matched. Nan Chao was 
not subdued, and a revolt fot many years separated Annam from 
China. 

TUE EXTERNAL POLITICS OF THE SUNC TO 1127 

The successors of T'at Tsu and T’ai Tsung fell even farther 
short of clearing the Empire of alien rulers than bad the founders 
of the dynasty, N'oni* of the line appears to have shown marked 
{wliticiil ability. Several were dissipated weaklings and the best 
W'cre amiable mediocrities, interested in literature and art, but 
not providing the type of leadership needed by an empire con¬ 
fronted with vigorous enemies. Divided counsels at court gave 
rise to vacillation in foreign policy. Sometimes offering effective 
military resistance under able generals, sometimes buying peace 
at bumiliating terms, at others seeking (o play off one enemy 
against another, the Sung Emperors often presented a sorry spec¬ 
tacle. Step by step their territories were wrested from them and 
eventually tbet' lost their throne to foreign invaders. 

For vears the Khitan plagued them, especially as decline began 
to overtake the Song. In the N'orthwest, moreover, a new 
menace arose. lo the later yrars of the T’ang. a Tangut people, 
speaking a Tibet 0 -Burman language, had established a state 
called Hsi Hsia. They reached the acme of their power in the 
eleventh century, and one of the most vigorous of their rulers 
then assumed the title of Emperor. They were affected by Chi¬ 
nese culture, developing, among other things, a script which 
showed the influence of ^inese characters. Uke the Kbit an, they 
had no scruples against encroaebing on the domains of the Sung, 
and their territories eventually included much of the Ordos coun¬ 
try and of the present Kansu and some of the modem Shensi, fJe- 
casionally the Sung were aided against the Hsi Hsia by the 
nghurs, still something of a pflw'er in the West, and at times, 
too, the Hsi Hsia and the Khitan were at war. 

Although the fortunes ot bailie were not always against them, 
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the Sung slowly lost ground. From time to lime they were forced 
to sign agreements with the Khiian, promising them tribute and 
yielding them territory. TJic Sung capital. Piefi Liang, the present 
K’aifeng, in Honan, was at least once in danger. 

Early in the twelfth centur>' relief seemed at hand. A Tun- 
gusic people, called by the Chinese Judien (also N’iichen), first 
heard of in Manchuria, in the basin of the Sungari, aud vassals 
of the Khitan, overthrew the latter, occupied their territory, in¬ 
cluding part of China profier, and their chief assumed the im¬ 
perial title, calling his dynasty Chin, meaning Gold. .\t first the 
Sung welcomed the Juch^ as allies and sent armies against the 
Khitan. They were spieedily undeceived, how'eT.’Cr, for the new 
invaders proceeded to make humiliating demands of them. The 
Emperur Plui Tsung was a painter of note and a patron of the 
arLs, bul not a fit leader for hb people in an emergency of this 
kind- Much of the control of the state and especially of the .tmiy 
centered in the himds of an ambitious eunuch, and eunuchs were 
ever a baleful imluence. The nation was heavily taxed to main¬ 
tain wars and an expensive and luxurious court. Discontent in 
the provinces and party stru^les at court added to the general 
w*eakness. 

Hui Tsung, discouraged by bis impotence before the Juch^n, 
abdicated in favor of a son (1125) and, on the approach of the 
juch^n, abandoned the capital and (led southward. The new 
Emperor btjught off the invaders by a huge indemnity and the ces¬ 
sion of territory. Soon, however, he \'iol,ated the treaty, and the 
jueben, reluming to the attack, captured Pien Liang and, carry¬ 
ing into exile the reigning monarch and Rui Tsung and their 
families, apfwinied as Emperor one Chang P:mg-ch’ang, a Chi¬ 
nese who had advocated submission to ihe Invaders, 

THE SOUTHERN 5UN0 DYNASTY (1127-1279) 

The Chinese were not yet prepared to submit tamely to the 
dictates of foreigners and the House of Sung still retained the 
mandate of Heaven. .\ son of Hui Tsung, usually known to his¬ 
torians under his posthumous title Kao Tsung, escaped capture 
by the juch£n and was raised to the throne. This was done partly 
with the assistance of Chang Pang-ch’ang, who, deserting bis 
Juchen imsters, threw his support to the Sung and accepted office 
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under the new regime. l"he Sung capital* after being moved from 
plate to placej was eventuaily fixed at Lin^an, the preseni Hang¬ 
chow, The dynasty alter the break is known as the Southern 
Si-mgj in distlnctioi^ from the Northern'Sung^ its designsilion be¬ 
fore the soiitliern migration. IJn-an was made over into a beauti- 
fal and wcaltliy metropolis. Marco Polo, who saw it after the fail 
of the Sung, ilescribed U as '^beyond dispute, the finest and noblest 
[ city I in ihe^ world.” 

The change of capitals did not mean peace with the Jttchen. 
The Sung were unwilling to rdinquish the tenitory north of the 
Yiuigt^e and for a time the Juchra seemed bent on annexing the 
whole of the Empire. The result w'as prolonged war. Moreover* 
rebellion broke out in various parts of ihe Sung domains, and in 
ilie North, with the permission of the Jucheiij one Liu Yu, who 
had been an olijcihl under the Sung, set him^^lf up as En>peror* 

Kao Tsung reigned for about thirtyTive years, but he interested 
himself more in the pleasures of his court than the camp, Tlie 
struggle against the Jnchen, however, was manfully carried on by 
his generalsp the most famous of whom was the brave and io>Til 
Vo Fei* Early in the reign of Kao Tsung the Jnchen crossed the 
Yangtee and took several cities. They found it impossible lo 
maintain themselves south of the great river and smm recroused 
it. It may have been that they decmeil the conquest of the South 
impracticable or undesirable. It is certain that they were pressed 
from two sides—by the Sung aftnie^ from the south and by en¬ 
emies in their rear on the north. For a lime they even lost part 
of the North China plain. Liu Yii, falling of support by the 
Juchen and badly defeated, was forced to abandon bis imperial 
aspirations. 

Even had the Sung pursued their apparent advantage^ the 
North could probably not have been permanentlj' rew'on. The 
Chin wTre too strongly enirenchcd to be driven out ntid from 
the military standpoint usually had the superiority. It may have 
been from recognition nf this fact that peace policies prevailed 
at the Sung court. The minister Chin Kuei—ever since regarded 
with scorn hy fi;ilriotic Chinese— obtained the imprisonment and 
execution of Vo Fei. who had been markedly successful and would 
liave pushed the bailie against ihc invaders. Kao Tsuofi agreed 
to cede to the Juchen a large part of the former Sung domains in 
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the North, mabmg the Huai River the bounrtory between the twc 
states, and promised the Juchen an annual tribute. Alost of what 
is now Shensi anti Honan, all of the modem Shansi, Hopei, and 
Shantung, and parts; of the present .\nhui and Kiangsu werei 
therefore, left in the possession of the Chin (Juchen), 

The second quiirter of the twelfth century saw the Chin at the 
pinnacle of their power. Tliey were the acknowledged masters of 
North China and Manchuria, they had subdued the Hsi Hsia. and 
they had received the submissio'n of the L'ighurs, Their domin¬ 
ions stretched from the borders of the present Korea into and 
perhaps beyond what is now the western part of Kansu. About 
1153 they moved their capital from the present Manchuria to 
Yenching (later Peking and now Peiping). 

The peace between the Chin and the Sung proved unstable. 
In 1161, for ertample, the Chin attempted, although in vain, to 
force their way across the Yangtze, and in U06 the Sung essayed, 
but also failed, reduce the North. The two monarchies seemed 
• about equally matched, and neither appeared likely to alter greatly 
the boundary between them. However, the Sung Emperors had 
to accqjt a kind of subordination to the Chin rulers, being as 
‘'nephews’’ to "uncles/’ and gave to the latter a large annual 
presenL 

Although the Sung abandoned the North, the Chinese people 
and their culture did not do so. Some infusion of non-Chinese 
blood in this region undaubtedly occurred, but again, as so often 
in the past, the vigorous but rude conquerors vrere being as¬ 
similated. The Chin rulers attempted to preserve the distinctive 
customs of their people, but they had the Chinese Classics trans¬ 
lated into the JuchSn language and maintained sacrifices to Con¬ 
fucius, and the Hsi Hsia rulers were also adopting Confucianism. 
The cultural reconquest of the North had quietly begun, 

THE mokgol inv-vsion' ano the end of the chin 

AST) THE SUNO 

.About the time that relations between the Sung and the Chin 
had settled down to a kind of uneasy stalemate and the JucbSn 
conquerors had begun, perhaps unconsciously, to face the likeli¬ 
hood of elirnination by absorption, the scene was completely 
changed by a fresh invasion from the North. A new jxiwer sud- 
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dpijy arose which overthrew both the Chin atwl the Sung and 
set up what for a brief cfntniy or more was the most extensh-e 
empire yet created *by man, ^ 

'the authors of this new realm were the Mongols. The Mon¬ 
gols were related linguistically, and possibly racially, to the Turk¬ 
ish and the Tungusic peoples of whom we have seen so much in 
the preceding pages. Ai the beginning of the twelfth century 
most of them were living, divided into many tribes, to the south 
and east of Lake Baikal, on ihe borders ot what are now Outer 
Mongolia, Siberia, and Manchuria, Originally of little conse¬ 
quence politically, they were welded into a formidable fighting 
force by Temuchin. Temuebin was bum about 1155 or 1156, 
the son of a chief of a kind of confederiition of some of the Mon¬ 
gol tribes. .After his father's (U-atli, Temuchin had to fight bis 
way to the headship of the confederation. This he did witJi ruth- 
tessness and success. It was a rude age and region in which he 
lived and he who w'ould sur\'ive in the stnij^le fey existence must 
act vigorously and without too many scruples. 

Under Temuchin’s skillful and vigorous leadership, the con¬ 
federation was extended to include more of the Mongol tribes, 
hi his late forties, Temuchin felt himself strong enough to attack 
his overlords, the KeraTts, a Turkish people who had receiidy 
become N'estorian Christians and the outstanding power in Mon¬ 
golia, The head of the Keraits, it is interesting to note, was pos¬ 
sibly the original of the Prester John who so appealed to the imag¬ 
ination of many Jiuropeans of the Middle Ages. The conquest of 
the Naiman, in what at present is the northeastem pan of ilon- 
gulia, followed the defeat of the Keraits. Temuchin was now 
master of Mongolia and in 1306 was greeted by his [leople as Jen- 
ghij! Khun, the ^'Universal Emperor'' of the Turco-Mongol peo¬ 
ples. He had, of course, to face some trouble from unsubmissive 
princes, but this he succeeded in suppressing. The capital of the 
new empire was at Karakorum, in the general region of the 
modern Urga. Jenghiz Khan's domidns were si»un augmented by 
the voluntary recoEnhiotj of his suzerainty by the L ighurs and by 
the Karluks; both in what is now the .Vew* iJommion. 

HaiiUng brought together the peoples of Mongolia and, in part, 
of Ihe New Dnminion, Jenghiz Khan now did as so iitany of the 
rulers of the preceding gteal, ephemeral empires of that region 
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had doiie, and turned his attention to the populous and prosperous 
land to the south. He first attacked the Hsi Hsia, and after sev 
era! campaigns (1205, 1^07, and 1209) obftiined their submis* 
Sion. The state was not immediately erased. It was not tmtil 1227 
that the last ot its ruling princes was killed by the Mongols. The 
Chin, or Jucb&n, naturally were also attacked. The present SharJsi 
and Hopei were invaded in 1211 and Yenching {now Peiping), 
the Chin capital, fell in 12IS. Ihe Chin offered stubborn re¬ 
sistance and motred Ibeir capital to the present K'aifcng. In 1219 
Korea became vassal to the Mongols, and by 1225 the Chm had 
lost nearly all of tbdr fonuer domains escqpt approximately those 
south of the Yellow River, Pressed on tlie one side by the Sung 
and on the other by the Mongols, they were in a sad plight. 

The Chin gained a short and uneasy reprieve by the diversion 
of the conqueror’s attention elsewhere. Through developments 
the details of which need not here concern us, even before 1223 
jenghiz Khan I^ft the campaign against the Chin to be pressed 
by his lieutenants and directtd his own energies against states 
ill the West. Within a short time the remainder of what is now 
the New Dominion was arnesedand the victorious Mongol arms 
were carried into the valleys of the Osus and Jasartes, to the 
banks of the Indus, into Persia, and even into the somheastem 
portions of Europe. Jenghiz Khan did not forget China, however, 
and died (1227) while directing the campaign which eventually 
wiped the Hsi Bsia from the mp. 

The onward sweep of the Mongol armies was not halted by 
the death of the "tTniversal Emperor.” The vast domains of 
Jenghiz Khan were divided among his four heirs—the son of his 
deceases] eJdesl son and his three other sons. This did not mean 
the break-up of the empire, however, for in 1229 an assemblage 
of Mongol chiefs chose Ogndai, Jenghiz Khan’s third son. Grand 
Khan, for ihc head of the whole. Ogodai pressed the Mongol ad¬ 
vance into China agiiitist the Chin. The Chin fought with despera- 
litm, hill the Mongol armies dosed in on them, ‘fhe Sung, lured by 
the promise of some of the Chin territorx', accepted the ^longoT 
offer of an alliance and joined, probably not unwillingly, in the 
attack against their old enemies, WTtat is now K'aifeng fell after 
a long siege (1233) and in 1234 the Chin line of rulers Ciune to 
an end with the suicide of one and the kilting of another. 
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The victorious Mongols could scarcely be eapected to keep 
the peace with the effete Sung. The latter were not given all the 
portion of the fomter Chin pos-scssion^ which they alleged had 
been promised them. They were naturally aggrieved and pro¬ 
ceeded to seize some of the land which they claimed. This gave 
th*e Mongols the excuse for the me\iiable attack. 1‘he Sung do¬ 
mains, however, were not easily taken. The Mongols made gains, 
especially in the present Szechwan, but the btilh of the Sung ter¬ 
ritory, south of the barrier offered by the Yangtze, long rcniained 
inviolate. 

The Mongols meanwhile extended their power in other direc¬ 
tions. Korea was further reduced to subjection, and the Mongol 
anns carried terror into the West, as far as Mesopotainia, Georgia, 
and .'\rmenia in Southwestern Asia, and into Hungary and Folnnd 
in Europe. 

Follovimg Ihe death of Ogodni (1241), for ten years a weak 
or divided leadership ga\'c pause to the Mongol ♦advance. With 
the accession of Mangy, a grandson of Jenghi/. Khan, to the 
Grand Khanate (1251), the boundaries of the empire again ex¬ 
panded. In the West. MangU'S brother Hulagu captured Bag¬ 
dad and administered the death blow to the Abbasid Caliphate, 
and -Meppo and Damascus were taken. In China, from the van¬ 
tage point of Szechwan, for over ten years a part of the Mon¬ 
gol domains, an attack was launched by Mangu and another of 
his brothers. Khubdai. against the state of Nan Chao, in what is 
now Yunnan. Nan Chao w'a.s defeaitfd and annexed (1253). 
From it a Mongol army penetrated to Tongking and thence north¬ 
ward into Kivangsi and Hunan, Its purpose was to join forces 
with another army, which, under Khubilai, had crossed the 
Yangtze and was b^ieging Wuchang, The death of Mangu. in 
Szechwan, in 1259, halted the campaign, and, confronted with 
the probability of ;i struggle for the succession to the Khanate, 
Khuhilai hastily arranged a treaty with the Sung—by which the 
latter agreed to acknowledge the Mongols as their overlords and 
to pa5" them tribute—and repaired north to press his claims to 
the throne. 

Khubilai was soon declared Grand Khan by his army in North 
China, but one of his brothers wiis also given the title by a fac¬ 
tion, and at the old Mongol capital, Karakorum. Not until 1264 
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was this brother defeated and made captive, and not until some 
time later was Khubilai ready to resume with vigor the conquest 
of China. 

Meanwhile the Sung authorities had treated with contumely the 
Mongol representative sent to announce the accession of K.hu- 
bilai and so had given ample provocation for the renewal of hos¬ 
tilities. The Sung court was under the domination of the minister 
Chia Ssu-tao. He it was who had arranged the humiliating peace 
with the Mongols in 1250 and he was quite unable to meet the 
rc\’ived menace. 

In spite of all the folly and feebleness of the Sung, the Mongol 
conquest was not quickly completed. The most famous episode 
was the live-year siege (1268-1273) of the cities of Hsiang}<ang 
and ranch’erig, on opposite sides of the Hun River, iu the present 
Hupeh. Commanding the w-atcr approach to Central Chinn, they 
occupied an importEint strategic site which at least once heiore had 
figured prominetuly in struggles for the mastery of China. After 
a gallant resistance the two cities were at lost reduced, the Mon¬ 
gol forces penetrated to the Yangl^ze and, slowly making their vic¬ 
torious way eastward, closed in on the Sung capilal, the present 
Hangchow. This was taken in 1276, and the infant Emperor was 
captured and sent north. Some of the Sung statesmen and gen¬ 
erals, refusing to acknowledge the inevitable, declared Emfieror 
another infant scion of the house of Sung, took refuge in the 
fleet, and, fleeing south, made Canton their headquarters. Can¬ 
ton fell in 1277 and the luckless boy ruler, a fugitive, died the 
following year. \ remnant continued to hold out and, placing an¬ 
other child on the phantom throne, defended themselves in the 
fleet off the coast of Kwangtung. Here, in 1279, they were over¬ 
whelmed by the Mongols, and the Sung commander, bidding his 
wife and children throw themselves into the sea, took the young 
Emperor on his back and did likewise. The Sung had come to its 
end. For the first time in recorded history^, all China was in the 
hands of non-Chinese conquerors. The Mongol Khuhilai. from 
Cambaluc f Khanbaligh)—^thc present Peiping—which he had set 
up on and neat the she of one of the late capitals of the Chin, was 
Emperor of a new dynasty, the Yiian. 

The question nalurally arises as to the reasons for the Jlongol 
success. How did it happen that this i>eople, at the outset bar- 
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barons and divided, conquered, in less than a hundred years, most 
of whai is now China, much of Southwestern and Central Asia, 
and part of fLurope, Jknd established the ijiost extensive empire that 
the world had yet seen? 

One reason was ihe weakness of some of their opponents. In 
spite of the suptMtt of a few brave and able generals, the Sung 
Emperors were incompetent and could not give their people strong 
leadership. Both the Sung and the Chin had suilercd from their 
long and indecisive wars with each other. 

In the \\’est the Ablxisid Caliphs were a decaying power. The 
lack of vigor on the part of opponents does not account for it all, 
however, for some of the Mongols’ victims put up a very able 
resistance, Thorou^-going rulhlessness may also in part be 
responsible for the victories. The Mongob slaughtered almost the 
entire population of whole cities and provinces, 'rhls was no't, 
apparently, simply from the lust of killing but from deliberate 
policy, perhaps to inspire terror, possibly as a sinple but effective 
means of preventing rasunectinn. In the later surges of the con¬ 
quest of China, the Mongols showed more clemency, pertiaps be^ 
cause of a tendency to adopt civ^l^^ed manners or because the at¬ 
tempt to exEerminate any large proportion of the Chinese would 
have aroused such bitter opposition as to have defeated its own 
entb. Again the chief factor in the Mongol success does not seem 
to have lain here. 

It apiwars, rather, to have been able leadership. Jenghiz Khan 
was an excellent tactician and a severe dbciplinarian. He chose 
many of his generab from a comparatively small corps which 
underwent a most exacting training. He seems aJso to have been 
an excellent judge of men. Moreover, his amries were noted for 
their mobility and (heir quick blows. The Mongols owed much 
to their cavalry': they equipped their horsemen with plenty of 
mounts and were able to move swiftly and to strike with suiprb- 
ing quickness. Jenghu: Khan and his successors seem to have 
been eager to take advantage of all the latest technique and ma¬ 
chinery' in military operations, learning wherever and from whom¬ 
ever they could. For example, Moslems and even a Germnti en¬ 
gineer were employed in constructing siege machinery in the 
beleaguertnenl of Tbiangyang. 

Then, too, the Afnngob appear to hnx'e shown some skdl in 
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numnging subject races. Religiously they were tolerant. They 
availed themselves of the services of other peoples and were will¬ 
ing to iearo from them. .Some of their foTehtosi ministers were 
foreigners, For instance, Veh-lii Ch’u-is'ai, a sinicized Khitan, 
who bad held offices under the Chin, served prominently under 
both Jenghijt Khan and Ogodai, and Uighurs were given high 
positions. Under the guidance of non-Mongol counsellors, the 
Mongols made advances in civilization and administration. They 
took over, with rnodifications, the Uighur alphabet. Some of their 
>-outh were put to school to study the Confucian classics, and the 
beginnings of a civil administrative system showed Chinese 
inlluence. 

It was an enormously difficult, and, as it proved, an impossible 
task to hold together for long the vast empire which had been so 
quickly acquired, but in conquering it the Mongols displayed 
marked ability and energy, and the greatest of them were not 
without astuteness in governing it. 

CUETL-fiE UNDEE THE SUNC: THE SOUTHWARD MIGRATION 
OF THE CHINESE 

As was said at the outset of thb chapter, in spite of its political 
divisions, and. as compared with the Han or the T'ang d>'nasties, 
iLs political weakness, the China of the Sung witnessed the geo¬ 
graphic expansion of its culture, striking prosperity, and marked 
activity in thought and art, 

The barbarian invasions of the North and the southward mi¬ 
gration of the dynasty were far from meaning that either the Chi¬ 
nese people or their institutions were overwhelmed. Some infiltra¬ 
tion of non-Chinese blood undoubtedly took place, for the con- 
quPTora, in addition to forming much of the ruling class, settled 
on the land, possibly in fairly Large numbers, and the inevitable 
intermarriage modified the character of the population. How large 
the alien element was we do not know, but the older Chinese stock 
probably still predominated, and the newcomers tended to take on 
Chinese civilization. 

The frequent fighting in the North between the Sung and the 
invaders also gave a decided impetus to the southward movemeni 
of the Chinese and made the Yangtze Valley and the south coast 
loom more prominentiy than heretofore in alt phases of the Em- 
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pi re’s activities, i^r example, of the many theories advanced to 
dCcoum for the origin of the Hakkai, that distinct group of Chi¬ 
nese in Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Kiangsi, and Fukien, one of the 
more credible declares that during this t^riod they came from the 
region south of the Yellow River. Certainly other evidence points 
tef pctpulaiion movemenis from north to south during the Sung 
and to an increase in the number of walled cities south of the 
Yangtie. It is significant that some of the greatest figures of the 
dynasty, notably W^ang .\n-shih and Chu Hsi, were born south of 
the great river, the one in the present Kiangsi and the other in tire 
present Fukien. Never before had so much of the leadership of 
the Empire come from natives of that region. 

FOREICN COMMERCE UNOP.R T1€E 5DNG 

With so much of the North in the hands of aliens and with the 
southward shift of the center of Chinese population and culture, 
it is not strange that there was much foreign commence from the 
p^jrts on the south coast. This had suffered, it will be recalled, in 
the disorders at the dose of the Tang. Cnder the Sung it revived 
and seems to have attained larger proportions than ever before. 
Navigation was aided by ibe employment of the compass for sail¬ 
ing and improvement in ship-building. Tlie Chinese noiv. for the 
first time, controlled the sea routes to the southeast and India. 
\\'hat is now Ch’uaijchnw tknown to Mediev.il Euroiie as 2aitm> 
in Fukien and Canton (knowm in some foreign writing of the time 
as Klianfu, although the identification of Khanfu with Canton is 
not universally accepted by sinologists) were usually the chief 
centers of this trade. Canton at first had most of it, but Ch’iian- 
choiv presently became a formidable rival and eventually was 
predommant. For a time tbe Sung continuetl the Tang practice 
of placing tbe control of shiiVping and trade under one officer and 
his subordinates. Later special functionaries for this purpose 
were appointed. Commerce in some commodities was a goverri- 
ment monopoly, open only to licensetl vendors, who obtained their 
goods at staic'warehouses. The state derived a valuable revenue 
from an tid voiorem tax on the trade. Early in the Sung an im¬ 
perial etnbassv was sent abrerad to encourage foreign merchants 
to come to China .and special licenses were promised them. 

The Sung was comparatively milti in its trcaimcnt of foreign 
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merchants in its ports. Not only did it continue the T’ang custoir, 
of allowing them to settle many of thdr disputes among them- 
selvesi but it permilted them to decide according to iheir own 
laws ^ but the more senous onenses of Icireigners against Chi^ 
nese. The foreign merchants seem mcjstly to have been Moslem 
-■^rabs. Many of them married Chinese women and at least one 
man of Arabic origin held high office under the Sung and at the 
close of the dynasty went over to the Mongob. A colony of Jews 
which has been finally absorbed into the surrounding population 
only in our own day built a synagogue at K’aifeng. 

Trade with Japan Nourished. Japanese Buddbbt monks^ priu' 
cipally of the Zen (Ch’an) sect, journeyed to China to visit the 
strongholds of their school. Chinese monks, coming to Japan, 
were often given high positions in monasteries and were trans¬ 
mitters, not only of Buddhism, but of Chinese ch'diitalinii in gen¬ 
eral, including the Confudan Oassics and secular literature. 
Sung JCeo-Confycianism wiis to have a marked effect in the blands. 
Official intercourse between the two governments, however, ap¬ 
pears not to have been established. 

The Chinese records assert that tribute-bearing embassies ar¬ 
rived in the Sung court from Champa, in the present French Indo¬ 
china, from States in such distant regions as Java and Sumatra, 
and even from India. Whether these embassies indicate the recog¬ 
nition of China’s suzerainty is highly doubtful, but they probably 
show that these principalities deemed commercial relations profit¬ 
able. Before the dynasty was driven south, moreover, two em¬ 
bassies came from Pulin, or, as it will be recalled, what we now 
call the Near East. 

The Chinese knowledge of geography was expanding, and a 
work of the time shovf.s that some information concerning even 
such dbtanl countries as Egypt and Sicily had readieri the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom. This was brought not only by foreign merchants 
but also by Chinese who went abroad and returned with news of 
distant lands, Chinese sailing craft were improving; some of the 
vessels accommodated several hundred persons as passengers or 
crew. 

The articles of trade included, as heretofore, only tho.se which 
combined small bulk with large value—^among them piece-goods, 
lead, gold, silver, porcelain-ware, incense and scented woods, 
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drags, ivoiy, coral, rhinocsros horns, amber, ebony, pearls, tor¬ 
toise-shell, rare wo^s, and rock crystal. 

Tlie Sung faced ah adverse balance of trade. Gold, silver, and 
especially Chinese copper coin were exported in such quantities 
rh/it ihe government, although without success, tried to stop the 
precious [netab from disappearing by forbidding the use of the 
luxuries to which the drainage was attributed. The extern of this 
outward flovr of specie is shown by the fact that Sung coins have 
been unearthed in Java, Singapore, and even in Zanzibar and on 
tile Somali coast in Africa, and that their circulaiimi in Japan 
proved an embarrassment to the government of that country. To 
the resulting dearth of coin in China is ascribed, possibly in part 
correctly, the resort to paper money which was one of the oui^ 
standing features of the fiscal policy of the Simg. Tlie evils at¬ 
tendant upon inflation w'erc felt to the full, but Uie temptation to 
use the de\nce proved too strong to be resisterl. 

Whether because of this contact with aliens or for other rea¬ 
sons, innovations were feen, ITie use of chairs became general. 
Tea wiis a common drink in both South and SCorih. Sedan chairs 
were widely employed. 

Ct'LTUilE UNDER THE SUNGt THE REFORMS OP WANC AN-SIIIH 

^^a^ked though Foreign commerce was, we have no mdlcatioa 
that ideas coming from abroad through it profoundly influenced 
cither Chinese thought or life, Nor did the occupation of so much 
of the North by non-Chinese peoples seem to work any great 
transformation in Chinese culture. Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
still went to India by the overland routes and continued to do so 
ujitfl, about the middle of the eleventh century, the spread of 
Islam closed the roads to them. ITiey seem, however, to have 
had no such effect on Chinese life as did their predecessors of pre- 
T’ang and T’ang times. Moreover, while the Mongol conquests 
were in progress, and before they' finally ovembelmed the Sung, 
Chinese and more or less siniciswtt non-Chinese of North China 
travelled westward, sometimes as officials or envoys for the Mon¬ 
gols. They reached the valley of the Oxus and saw such cities as 
Samarkand and Baikh. .At least one of thembrouEht back reports 
nf Bagdad and Egypt, It seems improbable, however, that the 
new idea.s with which they came into contact made any very pro- 
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nntinced impreiisioiit upon the Chinese at home. Such initovalions 
as they brought probably ahected chielly the China of the Xortb, 
and the North v^'as so distinct Trom the Yahgtze Valley, where 
centered so much of tin? cultural life under the Sung, that Eu- 
^ope^'lu travellers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries re¬ 
garded it as a separate country. 

However, the SunR period marks the opening of a new intei- 
lectuat era. The general level of education was pixtbably rising. 
The thought-forms to which most of the educated class assented 
down to the opening of the twentieth centurj* were shaped. These 
patterns achieved their preeminence only out of coniroversy. The 
debates that marked the course of the dynasty, especially before 
the transfer of the Sung capital to Lin-an (Hangchow^, probably 
stirred the thinking portion of the nation as profoundly as any 
that China had ev'cr knotvn, certainly more than at any time since 
the Chou. 

The most aesmonious of the controversies, the one that influ¬ 
enced most of the others, centered around the political, economic, 
and educational program instituted by Wang An-shih. Wang was 
bom in 1021 and died in 10S6, and his lifetime therefore spanned 
some of the most vigorous years of the dyrtasiy. His reforms con¬ 
templated a thorough-going reorganijration of the fiscal and mili¬ 
tary policy of the state and were accompanied by important mod¬ 
ifications in agriculture and iiuema] commerce. The purpose back 
of them seems to have been to increase the prosperity of the 
masses and to strengthen the Empire in hs struggle against the 
northern invaders, 

Wang An-shih was born into the offidal-scholar class and passed 
successfully through the usual examination system prescribed for 
those who aspired to public ofTice. He made nu attempt to revolt 
against the authority of the Confucian Classics, but professed to 
find in these revered works the sanction for his proposals. The 
main features of his system included ( U the appointment of a 
commission to draft a budget for the stale, a means of effecting a 
large annua! saving in expenses: 121 a state monopoly of com¬ 
merce, by which W'nng would have tlie produce of each district 
used first for the payment of taxes and then for the needs of the 
disirfct, the surplus to lie purchased by the government and held 
either against future local needs, or to be transported elsewhere 
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and sold, and depots to be set up for the exchange of goofls and 
for advancJiig buns on merchandise and property (by this means 
Wang Imped to insure to the cidiivaiors a more certain ntarket 
for their produce and increase the revenue of the government); 
(3) bans by the state at two per cent, a month to farmers in the 
planting season on the security of growing crops, a dei'ice for 
promoting agriculture by enabling the farmer to plant and harvest 
bis crop without falling into the clutches of the private money 
lender with his usurious rates of iolerest, but which iucutred 
much criticism from the fact that as they were administered by 
some officials such loans were often compulsory on all, the rich as 
well as the poor; (4) the division of the land into equal sections 
and the annual reappraisid of il for purposes of taxation, thus to 
avoid the exemption of some of the ettitivated soil from tmuuion 
and to insure a more equitable distribution of the land tax; (5) 
the taxfttion of all a man’s property, both real estate and movable; 
[6> the abolition of the cunscription of labor by the slate {a long- 
Uscd form of taxation which probably bore very heavily on the 
pijor and which, because it might be levied at times which most 
interfered with the peasant's agricultural operations, was almost 
certainly a handicap to farming! and the substitution for it of a 
graduated tax based upon the division of property-holders into 
five groups according to their wealth; (7) military rerjrgiiniza- 
tioii. by which unnecessary troops were to be returned to civilian 
and productive life, and external defense and internal order were 
to be maintained by a system of compulsory military service, 
families being organi;ied into groups of tens and fifties and each 
family with more than 'jive miile providuig one for the frontier 
forces and for the local police; i8) a method of supporting the 
cavalry needed in the wars against the northern invaders by re¬ 
quiring each family in certain arc;is to keep a horse, which, with 
its food, was to be supplied by the .state; and J shifting the em¬ 
phasis in the state exammations From literary style to the applica¬ 
tion of the principles of the Classics to current problems—a 
change designed to fit the successful competitors more directly for 
the fulfilmeni of oilkial duties, 

rVw if any of these policies were entirely new, T\Tiether Wang 
.4n-shih was aware of it or not. in part they were not unlike in 
principle tlie programs of the famous l.egalists, I.i K'liei and Wei 
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Yang—the iatter of whom hati done so much to give the state of 
Cfa’in the organization which had enabled it to seUe the Empire 
they bore some resetnblance to suggestions of a Han 
dynasty statesman and \o the refurms of W'ang llang and his 
^sistants. For some of them precedent could have been claimed 
in lung established practice. Wang An^hih professed to base his 
plan upon Uie principles of ancient sages honored by the Con- 
fucian school and prepared commentaries on some of tie classical 
books which attempted to show that these latter sanctioned it. He 
mde much of the Chow £j, that idealistic political program which 
flated from the Jute Chou or the Han. 

However, Wang’s schemes were revolutionary. They involved 
^ enhanced paternalism on the part of the state, the assumption 
by the government of much larger rcsponstbilities than under the 
earlier years of the Sung, and deprivations fnr the wealthy They 
constituted what in the modem Occident would be called a kind 
of state socialism. They were, moreover, sufficient!v radical to 
bring down on the heads of their proponents the vigorous de* 
nunciations of conservative scholars and statesmen. These con¬ 
tended for the earlier policies of the dynasty which favored more 
latsses ftiiro and tlie Confuclan iheotj' of the rule tif the prince by 
good example rather than by force. ^ 

In proposing bis reforms Wang .An-shih seems to have been en¬ 
tirety sincere and pnbhc-spirited. Frugal in his private life even 
to the neglect of care for his own person, having the welfare of 
the coinmoa p^ple passionately at hean, sereneK- confident in 
the righieousnes.s of his cause and in the wisdom of hfe program 
arid an ardent advocate by word and pen, he belongs to a tvDe*fa ’ 
Tniliar in many ages and cottntries. ^ 

Wang rose to high office and for a time the Emperor -ave him 
free rein. He had a few loyal and imelligem lieutenants''but the 
majoniy of the scholars of repute, among them many realiv dis- 
lintjuished names, notably an early patron who later turned against 
htm-On-yang HRiu f 1007-1072 )-would feve none of hii^ and 
vehemently ar^ed against him. The opposition is generally 
known as the Yuan \u party, hnl it did not enjoy imemal har- 
mony aitrJ m turn was divided into several faction.^. The debate 
cominned through rnost of the last four reigns of the Northern 
Sung and echoes of it were heard after the soudiward migration 
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of the dynasty. Emperors gave their support first to one and 
then to the other group: the program of Wang An-^hih was 
adopted in whoJe or fn part for a few months or years only to be 
abandoned and then, in turn, to be tried again. After the death of 
Wang, and toward the close of the Northern Sung, the most influ¬ 
ential advocate of the reforms was Tsai C'hing. a brother of 
Wang’s son-in-law. Apparently Ts’ai Ching did not have the 
high-minded unselfishness of \\'ang .An-shih, but used the latter's 
policies to further hhv own ambitions and when in power displayed 
a lamentable vindictiveness tim'ard his enemies. For example, lie 
pilloried the names of his ti[,ip<ioems by engraving them on stone 
at the capital. Ts’at Ching w'a,s chief minister when the Northern 
Sung came to its disastrous close and has been regarded as re¬ 
sponsible for the sad fate of his imperial masters. It muy be, 
however, that his reputation supers unduly through histories 
written by bis opponents. 

Eventually Wang's program was abandonetl, fyit some of Its 
leas novel features, in modified fonn, were adopted for longer or 
shorter periods doivn alin(K;t to our own ilay. The failure of the 
plan to win permanent acceptance was probably due tq the ab¬ 
sence of a sufficient body of intelligent, enthusiastic, and unselfish 
officials to make it effective, to the venatiw and self-seeking of 
some of its advocates, and to the ojTposition of many of the scholar 
class. This is another way of saying that the system involved too 
sudden and sweeping a change in the existing mores. The f.act 
that it had been proposed and had been so seriously tried, how¬ 
ever, is, when considered logelher with the many utopian schemes 
of the Chou dynasty and the suggestions of later reformers, esfw- 
cialty of Wang Maog, significant evidence of the political and 
social mindedness of the Chinese and of a recurrent tendency— 
even though usually submerged by conservatism—inward radical 
experimentation in statecraft and economics. The dissension 
accompianying it contributed to the weakness of the Northern 
Sung, and to it inu.st therefore be assigned a pan of the responsi¬ 
bility for the misfortunes of the dynasty. 

CULTURE UNDER THE SUNC,: THE NEO-CONFt'CIAN SCHOOL 

Wang -An-shih and the debate over his proposals formed only 
one feature of that marked intellectual ferment which gave to the 
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Sung one of its most distinctive characteristics and in which rests 
one of iLs chief claims ui rcrnemhranee. 

The otlwr outstanding pliase of this activity was a fresh uiter- 
pretaiion of Confucianism which for more than six centuries 
constituted the orthodox philosophy of the scholar class and which 
during most of that time had the support of the state through the 
esublished system of education am! examinations. 

The exaniinatioDs. it may he noted in passing, were further de¬ 
veloped, Whereas evert under the T ang it had been {XKsihte to 
gain admission to the lower ranks of live bureaucracy without 
meeting the state literary tests, the Sung made the procedure 
more strict, increased the number of successful caodiibles, and 
rendered very difficult entrance to the civil service by any other 
route. 

The Neo-Confucianism developed under the Sutjg cbimed, like 
the reforms of Wang An-shth, to be based upon Lhe Oassics of the 
Confuchw schirol but liispLayed some features which probably 
would not have been recognized by ilie authors of these docu¬ 
ments. It was really a synthesis of Buddhism, Taoism, anti Con- 
fuciani.i;in, hi which ConfucianUni predominated Buddhism as a 
separate cult was declining: there was not nearly such ititelleciual 
activity rvithin its monasteries as in the T'ang and the centuries 
immediately beff>re the T'ang, It was still 'sufficit-nily strong' 
however, to make itself felt in the reviving Confucianism. To 
put it in another way, Sung Neo-Confucianism wa* Confucianism 
thought through afresh under the induence of Buddhism and 
Taoism, Ii was an attempt lo put into orderly form what the 
educated believed about the universe—to integntte into a con¬ 
sistent whole the philosophies of the age. As. not far from ihe 
same lime, the schtXflmen of Europe were building a cosmogony 
and a cosmology which claimed lo be Christian but which were 
shaped by the .Aristotelean tradition, and as out of them came the 
work of St. Thomas .Aquinas which gave to the theology of the 
Roman Catholic Church what jiroveij to l:e its official expres¬ 
sion. so under the Sung Chinese thinkers, stimulated by Bud¬ 
dhist anrf Taoist thought, remolded lAmfuciarisra into tlm fonn 
which was tong to remain standartj, and the recognized master was 
to be Chu Hsi. 

'The stresim of thought that culminated fn Chu Hsi had its 
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springs at. least as early as the T’aitg. To it many Sung ivriters 
i:untribute{l. To give even the names of them all would burden 
this tiarrative overmuch with ddails. The most prominent, how¬ 
ever, must be mentioned. Shao Vung (, lOl 1-1077) was a fore- 
ruiiner. He persistently declintitl tn accept public office, prefer¬ 
ring to live in poverty and have leisure fur thought. However, 
many sought his counsel, among them some of the most promi¬ 
nent leaders of the anti-Wang An^ih group, and his writings 
bad a marked influence. He made a special study ol the I Chhig. 
He was a mystic, much of whose thinking had a Taoist origin. 
Chou Tun-i (1017-107J), a native of the present Hunan, Is the 
nc^t of the chief contributors. Through most of his mature life 
he held office, and usually his literary pursuits had to be carried 
on in intervals snatched from administrative and judicial duties. 
Although reckoned as in the stream of Confucian tradition, he 
was influenced by both Taoism and Buddhism. Chou Tun-i was 
for a time the teacher of the next two important members of the 
school. Ch’cng Hao (whose years were 1032-!0^5 and who is 
also known as Cheng Ming-taoi and Cheng I (whose years 
W'cre I03.i“il07 and who is also known as Ch’eng [-di'iian). and 
for him they had the greatest respect. The sons of an official ol 
sturdy, indet>endent character, an opponent of Wang ,\n-.shih, 
they sliared tlwir father’s political views. Both also continued 
the family tradition by holding office, but the younger spent much 
of his time in retirement and study. They wrote voluminously, 
cbieily essays and letters, and Ch’eng I, with his longer life and 
greater friicdom from officta! cares, thought through a philosophy 
more fully i hti n did his brother. .'\n uncle of the two CbTngs, 
Chang TaVi f 1020-1076), by his teaching and writings aiflcd the 
growth of the school. 

Chu Hsi (1130-1200) w'as younger than any of the preceding, 
and, in consetiuence, was able to lake advantage of their labors. 
The son of an official, the service of the state claimed most of his 
adult vents and he seems to have performed his duties with 
fidelity and ability. By disposition, however, he was more the 
scholar than the administrator and hud intervals of retirement, 
some of them voluntary and with sinecure positions which gave 
him leisure for stuiiy, but at least one of them due to the opposi¬ 
tion of enemies at court. During one period of his Ufe he was 
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greatly impressed w-ith Taoism and Buddhism, and while he later 
turned lo what he deemed the classical Confucian tradition he 
never escaped from the inllucnce of these ftiiths. His was an in- 
lell^i which deiighied tn synthesis and he was gifted lioth with 
clarity of thought and with an admirable literary style. Through 
hi& mind passed the ideas of the predecessors of the school to 
which he eventually gave himself, and adding to them and giving 
to the whole the inteqiretation and integration which were the 
fruits of fiis own genius he left behind him that system of thought 
whi^ for centuries was to dominate the majority of the scholars 
of his race. In ^e entire history of mankind, few thinkers have 
been so influentiai as he. 

I o summaruie accurately and in a few wvirds the tenets to 
which Uu Hsi gave their standard form is a difficult undertaking 
particularly since to the Occidental mind many of his concents 
seem strange. * 

M we have Mid, the school was iwrtly shaped by Buddhi'im 
and €speciailyl>y tiie Cb’an sect, which was so highly esteemed 
among the educated of the time. Ch’an declared that tVue insight 
knowledge come through inner enlightcnmcnL To be sure 
Buddhism was declining. Its decay, which seems to have begun 
^der the T’ang, may have been hastened by the policies of the 
financially embarrassed Sung. At least occasionally the state sold 
ranks and titles of temples and priests. Then, too, some of the 
nch entered the priesthood to escape the burdens of taxaUon and 
mihtaty duty. At times monks were accused of usury Vll ihLs 
contributed to the popular disdain of the faith. However Bud¬ 
dhism still a potent factor in the Empire and could not be dk- 
regarrkd by the educated. 

Taoi™. IM lontribuMd naiktdty to N’ra-Confuctaisni, aid 
Bpradly <0 Ch., fc., Chu Hsrs UTitinj, a good „f 

Neo-Taojst metapbysics. 

Many of the Sung ConfucianisLs showed the effects of their 
Buddhist environment by practising meditation. This they did 
front an efhic^ and spiritual motive-to cultivate the nobler and 
to eliminate the lia_^r side of their natures. The belter to suc- 
cwd. they often retired to quiet and beautiful spot.,, someUmes 
^one, at other tr^s collectively—pupils clustering about some 
revered teacher. These groups of studenis around iheir teachers, 
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somewhat apart front the world, a kind of school, and somewhat 
akin to Buddhist Rionasterles t^though ibc^ were not made up 
of celibates), apparently were fairly numerous and the stimulus 
given by them may in part account for the inteliectual activity of 
iJje time. The Xeo-Cofifucianists could, if they chose, plead prece¬ 
dent in the example of their Confucian predecessors, for one of 
the most important of the immediate disciples of Confucius had 
declared that he daily examined his actions and fiis thoughts to 
sec whether they were correct and upright, and Confucius and 
some of his successors were surrounded by admiring pupils in a 
more or less informal fellowship. The emphasis on these features 
by the Sung philosophers, however, seems to have been due chiefly 
to Buddhism. It may also have been stimulated by the forcible 
retirement of memljers of the school from public ofi'ice at the In¬ 
tervals when Wang An-shih's adherents were in power, 

■Vegatively, many of the Sung ibinkera revealed their Ch'an 
background by reacting against it* The Ch’an,Buddhist held 
knowledge to be intuitive-derived by purely subjective proc¬ 
esses. He ofTereil no way of verifying the informatian obtained 
in this fashion and could not tell whether it corresponded with 
outward reality. He tendctl to believe that the only reality is 
mind. Xeo-Coufucianists opposed to this a Taoist conception of 
a universal reason, of which both external nature and ourselves 
are a part, This would exalt reason, and although numbers of 
Sung .SWConfuciaiiUts held to the sudden enlightenment of the 
Ch'an, many had a philosophy arrived at by rational rather than 
intuitive processes. They believed that by looking w'itbin we 
understand the rest of the universe, and that we can correct the 
mfotmation so obtained by an investigation of the world outside 
ourselves. This investigation of the external world was justifted in 
part by reference to a passage in the Ta Ifiuch (“Great-—or 
Higher—Lenming”), a small treatise of the Confucism school of 
the Chou dynasty which had been imbedded in the ij Chi and to 
which the N’etHConfutianists gave especial study and honor. 
This passage declared that the ancients had discovered that ail 
ordered government, proper social organization, and ideal human 
conduct depend ultimately on the extension of tuowiedge, and 
that this, in turn, is to be achieved by the “investigation of things.” 
Chu Hst especially made much of the “investigation of things,” 
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and while he did not completely discard the sudden enJighten- 
ment of the Ch an, he held that to be effective as the road to 
truth it must be prece(|ed by long and pftjfound study of all 
things under heaven. It should be noted that this “investigjition 
of things,” which on the surface seems closelv akin to the modem 
sciemific methods of the West, was in practice largely confined 
by the Sung scholars and their successors to things of the mind 
and to the ethics found in the Classics of the Confucian school. 
Neo-Confucian philosophy was largely subjective. 

Associated with this process of arriving at knowledge were a 
cosmology and cosmogony. For their ultimate formulation, Chu 
Hsi, by temperament peciaiurly fitted for synthesis and clarity of 
statement, was chiefly respcmsible. 

Chu Hsi regarded the universe as a dualism—as having in it 
two elements or principles—but these, he believed, are so insen- 
arably a^iKiated as to make a unity, a ‘‘universe.” The two are 
ti and wl^ich can roughly, but by no means exactlv be 
translated as *1aw” and ' matter ” IJ contains the ethical phases 
of the universe. CJt'i is also translated as ether: if it is to be 
regarded as matter, it must be more nearly in terms of matter 
conceived, ns present^ay estem physics l^ds to describe it. as 
force. In contrast wiih/f it is the material cletnent in alt its mvriad 
forms. Chronologically sf>eaking, neither ii nor rA’f is prior to the 
otfier, although, when pressed, Chu Hsi seemed, guardedlv to give 
to /f a kind of precedence, " ^ “ 


Hsi was true to Confucius in that he marie much of a 
high standard of morals. He held that morality in man is the ex¬ 
pression of the // which is an basic in the universe—-that it U of 
the very warp and woof of reality. 

Chu Hsi also, hke at least some others of his school, spoke of 
the t ot ciu. translated a.s the ‘'great ultimate” or “great extreme ” 
and also as the absolute, or the mlinite. This term is found in one 
passage m the ancient / C/iins, to which the school as we have 
seen, j^obably following a Taoist suggestion, paid much atten- 
tion. l^e ia, rh, was both // and cA‘i_ The t’m chi m turn pro¬ 
duced the yrn and iht yang, terms which since the Chou bad been 
familiar to Chinese thinkers as e.xpressing a kind of dualism- 
inerua and energy, darkness and light, female and male. Through 
the miemction of the y»j and the yang sprang the five elements 
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of which the Chinese believed the physical world to be composed 
—fire, water, earth, wood, and metal. 

In spite of his pnu’er of synthesis and his beauty of literary 
style. Chu Hsi’s conceptions present great diiticulty to Western 
students, and marked differences of opinion exist as to their 
meaning. Western and Chinese categories differ so greatly that 
it is next to impossible to transfer the one into the other and 
easy-going parallelisms are misleading. Occidental schulars have 
been divided over the significance of Chu Hsi'a philosophy for 
theistic belief. Some maintain that be tended toward materialism, 
or at least toward a depersonalizing of the ancient Chinese con¬ 
ception of T’ictt. Others declare that Chu Hsi gave to ti the moral 
values of personality and that, while eliminating all physical 
anthropomoq>hi.‘:m from his portrayal of T*}cn, he held views 
which leaned essentially toward theism. Whatever may have l>et‘n 
Chu Hsi*s (lersonal beliefs, the effect of his teaching seems to 
have been to strengthen the agnostic tendencies in Confucianism. 
If he ascribed to T’kti personal qualities, it was ifi such abstract 
terms that for the great rank and file, even of the scholars, it be¬ 
came litilt better than impersonal law. 

This Neo-Confucianism, it must be noted, was in several re¬ 
spects a departure from the views of the sage whose memory it 
pTofe&wi to revere. Its withdrawal from the world for purposes 
of meditation, Us views about sudden enlightenment, and its at¬ 
tempts to tell how the world came to be were all alien to the 
teachings of Confucius os found in the ancient records. .\t best 
they could legitimotely claim only to be implicit in the sage’s 
sayings. Yet members of the school seem sincerely to have be¬ 
lieved that they were true to the spirit of Confucius and their 
emphasis upon the Luh Vii (Analects), the Ta Ifsiicii (Great 
Learning), the Chuns I'wnjf [Doctrine of the Mean), and the 
Book of Mencius was not mere lip service or an attempt to win 
adherence to novel ideas by professing to find for them the sanc¬ 
tions of antirpiily, hut sprang from a conviction of the authority 
and permanent value of these documents. 

The views of Chu Hsi did not immediately win the um|ualified 
acceptance of the majority of the scholar class. The followers of 
Wang .An-shih of course opposed them. Ewn among the con¬ 
servatives who deruiLinccd \Vang ,An-shih and who may be classed 
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witJi them, 

t,by MSI, mdeeti, entered into controvert with several rival in¬ 
terpreters of ConfuciatiLsm whom he darned heterodox. One 
famous opponent was Lrf Chiu-yiian (also known as Lu Hsiang- 
sban) who eraphasiaed personal, subjective education and medila- 
uon and opposed any study beginning wiih the external world. 
His two elder brothers, less distinguished as scholars, mined in his 
op^s^^eionjo Chi, Hsi. .An extended conference between the three 
and Chu Hsi only intensified the antagonism. Lti Chiu-vilan in- 
coriwrated a marked strain of Ch an Buddhism, while Chu Hsi 
emphasised study and spectilaiion and carried the impress of 
Taoist metaphy-sics, Thera was also a utilitarian schoot which 
gave jt^lf to the study of political, economic, and military prob¬ 
lems Still another was the so-called Shu school, whose greatMl 
scholar was Su Shih {103^1 lOl), a decided liberal, seeking tmth 
m Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, and not commliiing 
himself to any one philosophy^although for many years his 
mbiet w-as m ih? Confucian temple. His writings were long widely 
mfluenttai, eveji in Japan, ^ 

^Tien. in later dv-nasiies, Chu Hsi became dominant, there were 
dissenting thinkers, some of whom ebimed 
that he had done violence to true Confucianism, In the main 
however, for nearly seven centuries his interpretations were ra^ 
gaeded as fitiiii and authoritative. 

CLTTURE UNDER THE SUNO: OTHEB LITERASV DEVELOPSIENTS 

The literary- energy- of the Sung was not confined to the dis- 
enssmn of finical science provoked by the proposals of Wane 
.\n-shih and to the philosophical works of the Neo-Con fudanists 
and their nv^s. It also e.vpre3£e<i itself in poem-, essays and 

history-. E.ccept possibly for W'ig .\j,. 
sbih and his followers, the scholarship of the Sung seen^ ori- 
manly to have been historically minded. Why this should b^ve 
been so is prol^ly impossible to determine with accuracy It 
may have been due m part to the strengihening of the exan^itinn 
system under the T’ang and the Sung and the consequent era- 

iradit.nn andthel,teratureoftheConfucumsch^^ Then, too the 
T angschobiE mclttdcd notable historian.^ and in some resists 
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the Sung historiographers adopted their methods and forms. Cer¬ 
tainly Neu-Confucianisni was, as compared with Buddhism, a 
reversion to China's past. Even Wang An-shih, as we have seen, 
iiad to reckon with this admiration for antiquity and sought jus- 
tiheation for his schemes in the CLassics. To obtain widespread 
acceptance, any view must make good its claim to be inherent in 
these records. 

Under the Sung, historical-mindedne^ displayed itself in a 
number of ways. We have already mentioned Neo-Confudanism^ 
by which the Confucian traditioa was given a form acceptable to 
an intellectual class strongls' intiuenced bv' Buddhism and Tao¬ 
ism, and so became more infliiential than it had l>een since the 
Han. Sung scholars also showed a greatly quickened interest in 
the writing of history itself. In addition to the compilation of 
dynastic hbturies of the T'ang and of the Five Dynasties, scholars 
show'ed an enthusiasm for preparing accounts covering the entire 
sweep of China's past. The most famous and wide^ used of these 
works was, fittingly (when one recalls the Shih Chi of Ssii-ma 
Ch'ien of the Hanl, by a scholar by the name of Ssu-rtia—^Ssfl-ina 
Kuang (1019-10861. .As already noted in the bibliography at the 
dose of the bsl chapter, this was the TzA Cfd/i J 'uwg CVwVo and 
covered the period from near the end of the fifth century n.c. to 
the dose of the Five Dynasties. I'he author was an outstanding 
leader in the oppesitiou to Wang An-shih and frart of the neces¬ 
sary' leisure for his magnum opus was obtained during the long 
intervals when he and his jjitrty were out of power and Wang was 
in the ascendant. Ssu-ma Kuang supplemented his larger his¬ 
tory with a number of smaller compilations—such as tables and 
the discu-ssion of doubtful points. The Tsu Chih Tung Chian 
became the basis of .several other works, notably a reconstruction 
and condensation of it, the T^ung Chien Kang .Ifw, made under 
the direction of Chu Hsi .Another, prepared by one Viiau Cb’u, 
was a rearrangement by topics of the material in the Tsa Chih 
T’ung Chirn. It w-js called the Tung Chian Chi Shih Pen .l/<i,or 
“Root Causes and Effects of .Affairs Recorded in the Universal 
Mirror,” and sen'ed as a precedent for a new tyfje of history. 
Judged by the standards of modem Occidental scholarship, Cheng 
Ch'iao probably deserv'es the first rank among Sung historians. 
His Chih covered Chinese history from Fu flsi to the T'ang. 
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In addition to the general histone of China wore many studies 
of spoLia! poTiods, persons, and phases of the past, Antif^uattans 
and their collections andjjubllcations were tifmicrous. There were 
compiled some of the earliest of the local toi»graphies and his¬ 
tories, eveniimJJy a vulununous section of Chinese literature. Col¬ 
lections of extracts from the literature of the past were made 
many critical essays written on the works of earlier authors, rec¬ 
ords preimred of the rites and customs of the court, and facts 
supplernentaiy to the official historical records gathered. To the 
close of the Sung and the opening years of the Mongol dynasty 
belongs ^ta Tuan-lin, who, taking as a basis a work of the T'ang 
dynasty. Tu Vu’s Tung Titn, collected the IIV» Ilstcir T'ung 
/C*<io, a compilation which contained a vast amoimt of informa¬ 
tion on government and related subjects. With true historic sense. 
Sung scholars also wTiite many essajrj on coijtemporarv' events 
valuable source material for later devotees of Clio. ' ’ 

The Svmg djjiasty witnessed, too, an expansion in the irf s/ii/^ 
collections of extracts from Ciirlier works and often translated, 
although not with entire accuracy, as encyclopiedlas. Their be¬ 
ginnings date from hundreds of years before the Sung but with 
their penchant for the past, the Sung schulats compiled’ a number 
of them, some relatively short and on restricted groups of topics 
and others of them longer than any which had yet appeared' 
Probably the mt«t faramis was the T'ai P’mg m prepared 
under tmperial direction, comprLslng more than a thousand books 
and quoting from nearly seventeen huiulred works. 

To tills xMl of Sung scholars for the past later generations 
have owed the preservation of much material which otherwise 
would have been lost. The Sung savauts were not withom serious 
defects and their inaccuracies often misled their successors in 
subsequent dynasties. Vet they were not uncritical of their his- 
^ricaJ wurce-material. Some doubted ihe atithenticttv of the 
CAoii l, others accepted only three of the Five aassics. another 
«garjd the -i^ndkes to the / C/ii«f as late interpolations, and 
Chu Hsi rejected the prefaces to the SAiA CAing and threw doubt 
on the soH:a)Jcri '‘ancient text” of the SAu CAi»g, in later cen- 
tunes conclusively proved to be a forgery 

Ev™ poetry ,to«ed ,he effeet of reRtird for (he pool ttod much 
at It was more closely bound to convenUun than that uf the T'ang, 
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1l <}id no(, accordingly—at least in the Judgment of many— 
ruse quite to the heights attained during the T'ang. Some of 
it, however, displayed a free(Jom even from T'ang forms and 
was a relatively unhampered espressidh of the writcr’^s inner 
emotions. As a rule it was not the ivork of professional poets, as 
had been so much of the best verse of the 1''ang, but of scholars 
whose chief interest was elsewhere—in other literary pursuits, 
in the duties of public ofrice, or in religion. Thus one of the most 
famous of the Sung poets, Su Shih, or Su Tting-p'o 11036—tlOl), 
was a farilliant scholar—already mentioned as a noted philosopher 
—^who came up through the ordinary channels of the state exam- 
mat ions, spent much of his life in the employment of the govern¬ 
ment, was an art critic, the builder of a causeway in the West Lake 
by Lin-an, and wrote essays as well as poetry. Another w'as pri^ 
tnarily a recluse who gave much time to Taobt studies, and still 
another fintsJied bis life as a Buddhist monk. 

With all this interest in the p)ast, under the Sung the Chinese 
mind was not so nearly closely bound by it as the preceding pages 
imiy have appeared to indicate. Works on astronomy, medicine, 
iHttany, and mathematics showed concern for other than hu¬ 
manistic and political studies. For example, several treatises 
on flowers and fruits ba\'e come down to ns, among them w*hat fe 
probably the most ancient scientific account of the varieties of 
citrus fruits which is known in any language. Fiction, moreover, 
was wTJLten, and in the vernacular of the time. Chinese mechan¬ 
ical inventiveness, too. was displaying itself. It was probably 
under the Sung that gunpowder, previously employed for fire-’ 
works, was first applied to warfare—in explosive hand-grenades. 
Then, as we have seen, the compass now appears to have come 
into use as an aid to navigation. Xear the close of the dynasty, 
moreover, occurs the earliest known reference to the abacus, that 
now familiar device for reckoning. Whether it was an im|Jorta- 
tion or of native origin we do not know. 

CXri.TTJRE THE SL'NCi. THE Ft'BTHFJl DE\'XLOrii:ENT 

OF PHJNTLVC 

Inventiveness and tnecimnical skill showed ihcmselves espe- 
ciaily in priming. That an which, as have said, as far as our 
records show us, hrst developed under the T’ang, and^ under the 
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Five Dynastic, had b^n employed, among other purposes, to 
print the CUasics, now reached its flowering. The volumintnts 
dynastic histories were published as a govtSnmental enterfirUe, 
and private firms issuerf many works. The calligrapher, whose 
^ill is so highly esteemed in China, could express himself through 
the block method ot printing, the form chiefly in use. and his 
name, together w'ith that of the author and printer, appeared on 
the finished works. Examples of the Sung editions still survive, 
and for quality of workmanship have never been surpassed. Lead¬ 
ing modem editions frequently print in the Simg style or repro 
duce it by photographic processes. Movable type was invented, 
made first of earthenware and Jitter, l>efDre the end of the Mongo) 
dynasty, of metal and wood. This device, however, was not so 
extensively employed as was the carved ivood-block, nor did it 
yield such artistic results. 

It seems probable that the rai>id development of printing had 
a close coimccrion with the literary and intellectual activity of 
the dynasty—that il both stimulated it and w'as stimulated by it. 
The rapid multiplication of books made possible by printing must 
bave encouraged authors to write and have augmented the num¬ 
ber of libraries and the places where study could be pursued: 
it put the tools of literary work and of scholarship at the dis¬ 
posal of more people. The increased interest in thought and in 
books must also have spurred the printers to perfect their 
processes. 

CULTL'SF. UNDEB THE SUNG: PORCELAIN ANn PAINTING 

It was not only in the realm of political science, philowphy, 
literature, and mechanical invention thiit the Sung genius ex¬ 
pressed itself. It also appeared in art. For thb the court was 
partly responsible. Hui Tsung, the unfortunate Emperor who 
sharM in the collapse of the N'orthem Sung, was, as we have 
noted, a painter of si^me distinction anti a devotetl patron of the 
arts. He founded an institute of calligraphy and painting, and 
government examinations in painting were begun. The Emperors 
of the houthem Sung continued the tradition, greatly beautify-ing 
their capital, appointing official painters, and nmintaining the 
institute of art. The very surroundings of Lin-an (Hangchow) 
provided incentive. Tlie W^est Lake which the dty seems e\^en- 
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tuaJly to enclosed, tie proximity of inspiring scenes of 

mountain^ river^ and sea, and the rich southern flora and fauna, 
all proved a siimufus to ibe asiieiic.^ Religiously, Buddhism, 
estiecially the Ch'an sect, remained strung, and Taoism tvas much 
studied and at times favored at court. Both faiths had fully as 
profound an inilmmce upon art as upon the Neo-Confucian 
philosophy. 

Porcelain non' for the first time began to loom prominertly 
as a medium for aesthetic expression. In beauty and craftsman¬ 
ship. tups, bowls, and other objects made from it could bear com¬ 
parison with the bronzes and jades of die ancients, II was cov* 
ere<J with thick glaufes. Often, aldiougli by no means always, 
only one color was ic'^ed on one object, There were some figures, 
but »he rich variety of painted patterns in which later manufac¬ 
turers delighted was stdl in the future. Sung ghues were, how¬ 
ever, in many colors, some of them delicate and rarely beautiful. 
Before the application of the glaze, figures were pften placed on 
die clay, either by uickion or in relief. Many objects, too, were 
covered by cracklc-glaze. Porcelain was made at a number of 
centers, including the imperial factories located first at the present 
K’aifeng and Ching-te-chen. The latter, to be long the most 
famous source of the ware, took its name from a Sung reign 
I>eriod (Ching Te. 1004-1008), Later, with the southward migra¬ 
tion of the dynasty, potteries were developed at the present Hang¬ 
chow. The overseas commerce gave wide distribution to the ware 
and many highly prized examples sumve. 

Sculpture did not occupy the place under the Sting that it had 
under the T’ang, perhaps because of ibe decline of Buddhism. 
The sculpture was influenced by pointing and tended to over- 
refinement, especially after the southward migration of the dy¬ 
nasty. Even the manufacture of earthenware figurines, so charac¬ 
teristic of the T'ang, fell largely into abeyance. 

It may be thiit some connection existed on the one band be¬ 
tween the energetic military expansion and the vigorous, often 
massive statuary of the T’ang and on the otlier between the mili¬ 
tary ineffectiveness of the Sung and the dreamy, even though 
sometimes bold, landscapes of the artists of that d>Ti3sty. Ccr- 
toinJy while the enemy was wasting the frontiers the Sung court 
was devoting itself largely to aesthetic and Insurious pursuits. 
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Certainly, too, landscape painting now came to the fore and 
readied heights of perfection never again attained in China. 
Probably no landscape painting equal to tht Sung had ever ap¬ 
peared anywhere in the world, or was to appear, except possibly 
in a Japan inspired by it, and in recent times in Europe and 
AmeHca. Landscape was not the exclusive subjecl of the Sung 
painters. Flowers, birds, animals, and Unddhas and liudhisaiivas 
were portrayed. Even in painting, the love tor the old, so power¬ 
ful in philosophy and literature, asserted ilself, and some of the 
artists spent much time in copj-ing the masterpieces of the past, 
As in the aslhetic realm, poetry and sculpture reached their 
highest development in China under the T'ang, so the Sung is 
reniembered for the greatness of its landscapes. Calligraphy, in 
Chinese practice so closely allied to iJidnting that h profoumlly 
modified it, received much attention and the d\Tiasty saw some 
of the most famous masters of the art. 

The promin^ce of landscape appears to have been due in part 
to Ch'an Buddhism. At least the spirit in which it was done owed 
much to it, Ch’an looked helow the surface of nature and saw 
through it to another and Ideal world, subjective in character. 
This vision the painters sought to portray. Taoism reenforced 
the tendency, for, as we have seen, in some respects, notably in its 
attitude toward the visible universe, it was closely akin to the 
Ch'an. The period may, indeed, be called one of romanticism, if 
this does not push too closely the parallel between it and the 
movements in Europe which bear that title. 

In painting, one color railier than several was the rule: under 
the Sung tnotiuchrome reached its highest p<iini. Both the .North¬ 
ern and the Southern School, mentioned in the last chapter, were 
represented. 

Some of the outstanding painters are worthy of special men¬ 
tion, even in so abbreviated an account as this. Kuo Chung-shu, 
whose life spanned the latter part of the Five Dynailies and the 
esidier years of the Sung, held office, but wa.« much of a wanderer 
and somewhat addicted to wine, He was noted for his pictures nf 
buildings set among the hills. Kuo Hsi. bom ra. 1020, and in 
fluenced by bfith Taoism and Buddhism, did much of his work on 
the walls of temples and piilaces, He achieved fame xs a painter 
of dLstantes and of winter tandscafn-s and as the writer of a treatise 
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on painting. Li Lung-mien tbom ra. 1040) belonged to ilie party 
of Wang .\n-shih but was also a frienti of Ou-yang Hriiu ami So 
Tuiig'p’o and was niiecied by Taoism aod Buddhism as well as by 
Confucianism. He was a versatile and brilliant genius, a poet 
and a prose writcr of parts, a master of calligraphy, and as a 
[Kiinter won distinction by his horses, his Buddhist subjects, and 
his landscapes. The memory of Mi Fei 11051-1107), an eccen¬ 
tric court painter who held both civil and military offices, has 
been preserved by his landscapes and figures of men and animals, 
hi-! calligraphy, and his writing. He and his sun tailiated a school 
which enjoyed a great vogue in Korea. Hsia Kuei, possibly the 
greatest painter of landscapes in the history of China, loved, 
among other subjects, to poriray the rugged seacoast and the 
tides. Attached to the court at the present Hangchow, he was 
much influenced by the scenery of the neighborhood. .Another 
court painter of the Southern Sung W'os Ma Aiiaii. the greatest 
of a (icstinguLshed familj' of artists. His piCTurcsJoclude views of 
the West Lake and the vnios of the great men of the capital. 
A school of Ch'an monks, not connected with the cotiri or its im¬ 
perial academy of painttng but nevertheless delighting in iatid- 
scapes and living in mnnasieries in b^autiftil natural surround¬ 
ings, had as its leading name Mu Chi, about whom we know 
personally very little. 

SUMYIARY 

The Five Djoiasties constituted an important interlude between 
two great epcjchs in China’s hi-sioty. Behind them lay the T ang 
with its territorial conquests, the golden age of Buddhism, and 
the best period nf Chinese poetry. After them came the three 
centuries and more of the Sung. Although harassed on the nor^ 
by enemies tyhich it was never able to e-Kjwl and before whom it 
finally succumbed, the Sung proved ihiil from the cultural stand¬ 
point the creativeness of Chinese genius had by no means been 
exhausted. Some of its thinkers wrestled with poUticai and eco¬ 
nomic theor>* with a boldness and originality not displayed m these 
fields since the Han and the Chou. Others worked through afrrah 
the heritage of Confucianism in the light of the impulses which 
had come from Taoism ;jnd Buddhism and created a cosmogony 
and a cosmology which, with all their professed devotion to the 
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past, show a breadth of conception and a profundity of thought 
that place them among the outstanding intellectual achievements 
of the race. Something of the same breadth of view and adherence 
to the past found expression in the writing of histories. Printing 
was perfected and widely used. Art—both ceramics and paint¬ 
ing—registered memorable activity. Wliatever may have been 
their failures in the political realm, the Chinese mind and spirit 
had never, b any one period, except in the philosujihic schools of 
the Chou, broken out in as many fresh ways and with such last¬ 
ing results. Ju3t as the T’ang differed in culture from the Han, so 
the Sung was tjuite distinctive as compared with both the Han 
and the T'ang. Yet the Chinese spirit under the Sung was be- 
combg ingrowing and was being con fined to the national heritage. 
Not neatly so many new ideas were coming in from abroad as 
under the T'ang. It Is doubtful, mdeed, whether the Chinese 
would have welcomed them. Chinn, on the defensive politically, 
tended to draw,within itself culiurally. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CHINA UNDER THE RULE OF THE MONGOLS 
(a.d. 1275^1568) 

INTOODUCTOaV 

the commander of the remnant of the Sunf; forcesv in 
dehant despair, terminated the hopeless struggle against the Mon¬ 
gols by throwing himself and the boy Emperor into the sea, it 
was not only a dynasty but an era which had come to an end. 
China was now a part of the Mongol Empire and was ruled by 
foreigners. It was too huge to be absorbed into any alien ci^'il^7.a- 
tion, and the Mongols, far from forcing their own crude culture 
* on the Middle Kingdom, adopted much of that of their subjects. 
Gone, however, was the Sung court which, with all its political 
weaknesses and mistakes, had done so much to foster literature 
and art. Immigrants of many different races and cultures shared 
in the administration of the country. The rich llowering of cul¬ 
ture under the Sung faded, and althou^ here and there a few 
hardy survivors of its luxuriant blooming continued the older 
traditions, they were a dwindling remnant. 

For some reason, contacts with foreigners under the Mon¬ 
gols did not stimulate the Chinese genius to any new life at all 
comparable with that which had followed the introduction of 
Buddhism. Some few significant and widely indueniial develop¬ 
ments there were, as we shall see—'in the draim and in the writ¬ 
ing of novels, for instance—and Moslems now became a factor 
in Chinese life with which the realm had henceforth to reckon. 
However, very few new intellectual, social, or religious move¬ 
ments which profoundly affected the entire life of the people 
entered from the outside world, and none which equalled those of 
the centuries of disunion before the T’ang. WTien the Mongols 
were at last expelled and the Empire was once more under a native 
dynasty, culturally the Chinese tendetl to fall back upon the 
heritage of their pre-Mongol past, and, while In some respects 
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elaborating it, to discourage departure from it. The Mongol con- 
qucsU in other words, ivas the beginning of that period of com¬ 
parative cultural stL*rility, of sturdy and largely undevtating ad¬ 
herence to traditional models, from which the {Ihincse were not 
to be shaken until their revolutionary coniaeis with the Occident 
at the close of the nineteenth and in the early years of the twen¬ 
tieth centuiy. To be sure, critics of this complacent orthodoxy 
were not wanting, but they were in the minority. Moretjver, some 
significant innovations and noteworthy cultural achievements 
were registered. Compared with earlier i>eriods, howe\'cr, the 
tempo of change was slow. 

Why this comparative stagnation should have prevailed is not 
clear. It is possible that the philosophical and artistic activity 
of the Sung had about reached the natural limits beyond w'hich 
it could not pass without fresh stimulus From without. The very 
brilliance of the Sung genius resulted in an art, a philosophy, and 
a literature which later generations not unnaluraj^y regarded as 
standard and sought to j.Mrrpetuate. Sterility may have been due 
in part to the fact that the Mongol Empire broke down before 
China could be brought into prolonged intimate contact with 
foreign cultural contributions which could quicken tlie Chinese 
mind to such fresh endeavors as had Buddhism. Islam, the one 
spiritual importation of importance which under the Mongols was 
so strengthened as to win a permanent place in Chinese life, made 
less of an impression than had the Indian faith. Moreover, the 
type of Islam which reached China was not the bearer of a par¬ 
ticularly varied or rich culture. 'Fhe anii-foreign reaction which 
accompanied the expulsion of the MotigoU sought to restore and 
conserve the national heritage and discouraged uriginality. To the 
triumph of the examination system must be assigned at least some 
of the respon.sibility for the unprogressive conservatism. 
ever *hp cause ur causes, the Mongol conquest marks the end of 
a period of creativity and the beginning of a long era of relative 
lack of originality. 

THE TiEiCN ot KircrerLAi; extern at. potttics: Mongol 
FULE AT ITS HEIGHT 

The domination of the Mongols from which dates this tran- 
dtion in Chinese culture was of relatively brief duration. I-ess 
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th*ia a century after the cxiintlion of the Sung U had come to an 
end- The reign of Khubilai, during which, as we have seen, the 
conquest of China was completed, saw the Mongol Empire at its 
apex. From the vantage *of several centuries, it h lo*day clear 
that in spite of the splendor of his reipn Khubilai, probably quite 
unconsciously, saw the tide of Mongol conquest reach its flood 
and even begin to ebb. 

Theoretically. Khubilai’s rule extended over all the vast do^ 
mains in Asia and Europe occupied by the members of his fam¬ 
ily. Practically, however, in the sections more remote frnm China 
that suzerainty was little better than nominal and in wide regions 
disputed. Rhvibilai was, to be sure, tlie Grand Khan, but dis‘ 
tanecs in the huge Empire were so great that the subordinate 
khans who possessed the actual rule In distant sections, especially 
in Central and Western Asia, were in practice almost, if not en¬ 
tirely, autonomous. During much of the life of Khubilai, more¬ 
over, a relative. Kaidu, effectively disputed his rule in much of 
what is novi' th^New Dominion and the southern part of Siberia, 
and for a time invaded Mongolia and threatened Karakorum, 
Another Mongol ruler, Nayan, a Nestorian Christian, whose do¬ 
mains were in Manchuria and Korea, joined Kaidu in defying 
Khubilai's power. Khubilai's forces defeated Mayan and pul 
him 10 death, but Kaidu successfully continued his resistance 
until after Khubilai’s death. 

In several of his attempts to extend his domains, moreover, 
Khubilai notably failed. He succeeded in |)utting down revolts 
in Korea and in bringing that peninsula more effectively under 
the sway of the Mongols. WTieii. however, he essayed to conquer 
japan, he encountered signal defeat, beginning with 1268 he sent 
several embassies to induce the Japanese to submit without fight¬ 
ing. These having failed, in 1274 he Liimched against them an 
expedition of Mongols and Koreans. This effected a landing on 
the island of Kyushu, but the Japanese, although unable to cope 
in the open field with Mongol tactics and equipment, put up a 
stubborn fight and the invaders withdrew. .A storm coming up, 
the ilongol fleet suffered heavy losses, .^fter Khubilai bad con¬ 
quered the Sung, he renewed the attack on Japan w'ith a much 
larger force. The maritinae resources of the sinilhem part of 
f'huia were now at his dtsimsal. In the summer of 12S] a huge 
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armada of Mongols, Chinese, and Rnreatis was dispatched apinst 
the recalcitrant islanders^ Again a landing was made; again the 
Japanese offered stout opposition, this t|ine by both land and sea; 
again the elements came to the rescue of the attacked and a storm 
destroyed a large profKJrtion of the invading ships. The Chinese 
contingents were es|iecially heavy sufferers. Khubilai did not at 
once give up hope of renewing the attempt, but the Mongols and 
the Koreans had no more stomach for the project, the heavy de¬ 
mands on the Chinese brought restlessness, and when the re\'olt 
of Kayan absorbed Khubilai’s attention the idea of anotlier in¬ 
vasion seems to have passed into oblivion, 

It must l;e noted that trade appears to have revived after the 
war and that cultural influences, by the medium of Zen Bud¬ 
dhism and otherwise—including Chinese Buddhist missionaries— 
continued to How from the Middle Kingdom into the island em¬ 
pire. Later in the Yuan amicable relations between tlie two gov¬ 
ernments were renewed. 

In the South Khubilai’s forces either encountered disaster or 
won relatively sterile victories, ll'hile the Sung rule was col- 
lajxdng and the sweep of the Mongol arms seemed irresisiible. 
the ruler of Champa, in Indo^Chiua, accejjied the suireraint^ of 
Khubilai and dispatched envoys to the court of the Gratid Khan. 
WTien, however, Khubilai demanded, as a more substantial recog¬ 
nition of his authority, a visit of the ruler in person to his court, 
he met with a refusal. To make his effective, Khubilai 

thereupon sent an army [ 1282), by sea from Canton, to reduce 
Champa to a more obedient frame of mind. The expedition took 
the citadel of the Chams (1283), but the quarry' escaped to the 
hills and there eluded capture. 

The efforts of the Mongols to control Annam proved as futile 
as those in the neighboring Champa, Some of the atlhercnts of 
the Sung fled to Annam to escape the Mongol advance. This 
helpetl to attract the attention of Khubilai to that state. Like 
the ruler of Champa, the Annamese monarch was willing to ac¬ 
knowledge the suzerainty of the Mongols through formal em¬ 
bassies to Khubilal's court, but persistently riecUned to come in 
person to make his submission, Khubilai sent army after army' 
to bring the region to a more humble attiliide and to place a crea¬ 
ture of bis own on the throne. In 1280, 12SS, and I2b7, Mongol 
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armies penetrated Annam. On the open field they were usually 
victorious, but the tropical climate proved their undoing. Twice, 
shattered by disease, thi^ were forced to retire, and the third 
time, enfeebled by the same enemy, they were overwhelmed by 
the Annamites with the loss of their l1eet> Khtibtlai wished to con- 
tiiitie the attach but had to be content with threats on his part 
and—to himr—unsatiafactory present-bearLne embassies from 
Annam, 

Mongol experience in Burma was less disastrous bvtt led to no 
more permanent conquest. Beginning with 1277 and ending in 
l,>0i, five separate expeditions sought to establish the ruie of 
the Grand Kiian. The Invading armies M'ere usuiilty fairly success¬ 
ful in bailie, three of them penetrating the valley of the Irra¬ 
waddy, at lexist two nf them to tlie south of the present .Man¬ 
dalay, but they failed to establish any lasting foothold. 

A Mongol-Chinese armada was sent to Java to punish a prince 
in the casleni jtirt of the island who had treated with contumely 
an envoy sent by Khubilai to demand the recognition of Mongol 
susierainty. With the aid of a local magnaie, the force achieved 
initial successes, but after a few months the great distance from 
its base, heavy losses of life, and fresh dllitculties from enemies, 
led the army to debark. 

Tribute was received from a state in the present Siam, but 
no troops seem to have been ordered there. 

An attempt to subdue the Liu Ch'iu (Ryu Kyu) Islands ended 
tn failure, presumably because of the tmtimely death of the Chi¬ 
nese pilot of the invading fleet. 

From the vantage of the centuries, it is evident, as has been 
said, that the miscarriage of these attempts to extend the Mon¬ 
gol possessions across the seas and to the south were an indication 
that the tide had reached its flood and was <'ibout to recede. Other 
factors than lack of vigor, however, entered into tJie failures ol 
Khubilai’s forces. The Mongols hud been eminent as stmiegists 
on the land, but it is not strange that, coming from the desert 
and the steppes, they should not be at home on the sea. In the 
South, moreover, the tropical climate proved uncongenial and 
was a handicap which they could not fully overcome. 

It must not be forgotten, also, that Khubilai greatly widened 
the Mongol borders. He completed the conquest of the Sung (no 
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Jjijht task), and his generals permanently added Viinnan to the 
Chinese Empire, bringing to an end the independent, or semi* 
independent, state •nhicii had existed there for ceniuries—al- 
tbongh the native line was continued for *a time as Mongol officials. 

Then, too, Rhiibilai’s envoys neni farther than had ever offkird 
envoys of China gone before. Embassies were dist>aiched to Cey¬ 
lon and South India and even to iVfadagttScar—or at lea.st so 
Marco Polo declares—but these appear to have been for the pur¬ 
pose not of political conquest but of encouraging trade, 

Ttt£ KRICN OF KHUBlLAK INTERNAL POLITICS 

The spectacular and rapid rise of the Mon sol Empire had 
been a tribute to the genius and energy of the men responsible 
for it. A greater test of capacity, however, was the lask of weld¬ 
ing together into some sort of permanent whole the vast area and 
the great diversity of races and cultures tliat had been conquered. 
If in this the Mongols signally failed, it was probably quite as 
much because of the difficulty of the problem as because of iheir 
own lack of ability. 

H&w clearly Khubilai sensed the proWem and how deliberate 
a policy be conceived and adopted for meeting it we do not know. 
He appears to have been too astute to believe that a great empire 
like China, even when it had been won by force, could long be 
held in .subjection by dial method alone. In practice his policy 
seems to have been in part one of conciliation of the conquered, 
in part an attempt at a cosmopolite blending of races in the 
government, and in part tbc promotion of prosperity. He nuiiti- 
tained travelling inspectors to re^rt on the economic status of his 
subjects. He had public granaries not a new device in China, 
as we have seen—in which the surplus grain of good seasons was 
stored for distribudon in years of dearth. He made provision for 
the public care of aged scholars, orphans, tind the infirm, and for 
the distribution of fond among the poor. He encouraged cdu- 

cation. , ,r .. 

Religiously. Khubilai was tolerant. For him.wlf, he seems to 
have held to some of the primitive sbamanistic practices^of his 
fathers and lo have Inclined toward Buddhism of the Tibetan 
type. He had a new Mongol alphabet devised on the basis of the 
Tibetan script—the old liavtiig been taken from that of the 
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Uighurs. Offidally, however, be giive support, ftnancbit nnd other¬ 
wise, to ^everai fttitbs. Like Ogotloi snd Mjtngu, he exempted 
Taoist and Buddhist monks, S'esturian priests', and Moslem teach¬ 
ers from taxation, with tht condition that they offer prayers in his 
behalf. It was better lo have the support of all these men of re¬ 
ligion, with both their human and their spiritual constituencies, 
than to incur the enmity of the others by espousing the cause of 
some. Khubilaf's only religious animosity appears to have l>een 
agtiinst the Taoists, and these seem to have been discouraged and 
their books ordered burned more because their violent antago¬ 
nism to the Buddhists threatened the peace of the realm chan from 
any dislike for their teachings. Under the Mongol rulers who 
preceded Kbubilai, Buddhists and Taoists had carried on a bit¬ 
ter struggle in which, on the basis of official sanction, the Taoists 
claimed the advantage* Under K.lliubilai the tables were dearly 
turned in favor of the Buddidsts. Even toward the Taoists, how¬ 
ever. Khubilai^'os by no means implacable. He into his 

pr^ence the head of the cult and officially confirmed the tide of 
T'lVw or '“Heavenly Teacher."’ which the latter had pre¬ 
viously home. Khubilai also honored Confucianism and sum¬ 
moned to court die representatives qf the family of the sage. 
Confucianism, indeed, regained much of the ground which it 
had lost in the Xorth under the Khitan and the jueben. 

In political adminbtration, Khubiiai enlisted Chinese scholars. 
Even under Jenghiz Chinese political ideas had begun to mDld 
Mongo! policy. Chinese scholars naturally favored an organiza¬ 
tion modeled on those of preceding dynasties. Khubibi became, 
indeed, a Chinese Emiieror somewhat of the traditional type. He 
did not attem|ji to revolutionize the government nf the countrv 
and employed Chinese in it. However, some modifications weti 
introduced. Especially marked was the use of non-Chinese, Rela- 
tiv-ely few Chinese were placed in the higher offices. Foreign cnti- 
tingen^ w ere in the Mongol armies and garrisons and many aliens, 
including at least one Russian, were apjxilnted to administrative 
posts as governors of provinces and in leading positions in the 
cities. f)ne outsider, .\chmach or Ahmarl, a chief nnnister was 
assassinated by a plot of the Chinese, probably provoked by his 
tyrannical exactions. Khubilai discontinued'the civil ser\'ice 
examinatiuns-^jossihly because the nnn-C’hinese whom he wished 
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to employ could not have obtained the cducatiori necessary to 
pass them. He also forbade the Chinese to carry arms and took 
away those which Aey already posses^. 

Khubilai’a capital, as we have ijeen, was at CambaJuc, the later 
Peking i Peiping), on and near the site on which had often been a 
capital of one of the states of China. Here he built an entirely 
new city, on a grand scale, and, as the administrative center of 
the Mongol Empire, it attracted a large population and was the 
nmrvei of European travellers. By mo Nang his capital from the 
old Mongol headC|UtiTters, Karakorum, he was tetter able to 
govern that most |>opijlous and wealthy portion of his domains, 
the Middle Kingdom. 

Probably also to improve communications and so to facilitate 
the administration of China. Khubilai reconstructed the Grand 
Canal, which connected the Yangtze Valley with the North. Thb 
waierwaj% as we have seen, had been begun many centuries before 
and at least once, under Yang Ti of the Sui dyn;i#ty, much labor 
had been expended on it to make It a means of through trafiic 
between the North and the South. KhubilaJ put it again into 
good working ortler. He also improved some of the main high- 
■svajTi and provided for rapid posts—as a inearta of holding his 
domains together. 

the successors Of KHUnilAI 

Khubilai dieii in 1294. at the ope age of eighty. None of his 
successors sipproached him in abUity^ but Mongols held the throne 
of China for nearly three-qiiarier^^ of a century longer. The \iian 
Enifierors were stiU recogni/^d as Gratiil Khans the overlords 
of the vast Mongol domoLns—and when, after Khubiloi^s death, 
the revolt of KEjkIn came to an end, there were no ImjMrtant areas 
in the Mongol Empire where nominally that su.3!eniinty did not 
prevail. 

/Vs a matter of fact, howe^^er. the huge structure Wics falling 
apart. Distances, riifllciilties of communication^ and cultural dif¬ 
ferences were proving too formidable to permit of permanent 
union once the initia! wave of contjuest had spent^ itsdf. The 
Mongols were taking over the custoiris of their subj^ts, and so 
were losing their own uniiy of culture. In Persia and T ransoxiana. 
for example^ thej^ were becoming Moslems In China the}:^ were 
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more and more cortformuig lo the ancicoi ways of the Middle 
Kingdom. Like Khubilai, they here favored Buddhism, particu¬ 
larly of the Tibetan tyf», and continued i6 excm[)t Buddhist j 
Taoist, Nestorian, and ^loslem teachers and monks from taxation. 
Even more than he they sup|>arted Confucianism, In the four¬ 
teenth ceuiury the civil serxice examinationij anti the Han)in 
Academy were restored and fresh honors were decreed Eor Con¬ 
fucius, for Jlenciuo, and for Confucius's disciple Yen ITui. The 
temples to Confucius were maintained and never had the cere¬ 
monies in them been more ornate or elaborate. 

Moreot'cr, the ruling line at Cambaiuc lost in vigor. In the 
forty years or so between the death of Khubilai and the accessicn 
of the last Mongol £mperor, in 1335, there were eight raoniirchsj 
none of them of outsbinding merit, and the majority with too short 
a tenure of ofnee to achieve distinction. Khubilars grandson and 
successor, to be sure, ruled for about thirteen years and labored 
diligently to rtjorm abuses, reduce corruption, achieve a more 
equitable system of taxation, and in other ways to improve the 
administration. Most of the others, however, were less energetic. 

The last of the line to hold China CJimc to the throne when he 
was little more than a boy and proved weak and plea.sure-loving 
During the thirty-live years that be reigned from Cambaluc tht 
power of the Mongols almost steadily declined. Rebellious secret 
organizations flourUhed, among them the Pai Lirn flui, or While 
Lotus Society, which was to have a long and stormy career. Re¬ 
volts broke out in several different parts of the country, At¬ 
tempts of the Mongols to suppress sedition, such as the renewal 
of the interdiction of arms to the Chinese and the rumored pro¬ 
posal to slay all Chinese bearing certain common surnames, served 
only to increase the unrest. Famine in the Jforth and trouble 
with the ever-treacherous Yellow River added to the problems 
of the alien rulers. 'Fhc financial strait.s to which the Mongols 

w'ere reduced led to an increase in the Lssue at paper money_ 

a device which they had taken over from the Chinese even before 
their final conquest of the cotuiiry—until the currency became 
worthless and the people were reduced to barter. Heavy taxation 
added to the dissatisfaction. The Mongols, too, were divided 
among themselves and could not present a united front to their 
enemies. 
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Had the leaders of the various revolts been able to agree among 
themselves, the Jlotigois wouid probably have been expelled more 
quickly than they As it was^ each was ambitious for bis own 
interests and some were almost as intompeteni as the rulers 
against whom they rebelled. A little effort w*as made to re¬ 
store the Sung fthe descendants of Chao K-^uang-ym), but vic¬ 
tory' finally rested with a mail of humble birth, Chu Yuart-chang: 
in the rough-and-tumble struggles of the time, native ability 
and not hereditary position was the best guarantee of success. 

Chu Yuan<hang was born Ln the present province of Anhui in 
the year 132S- His family was poor and in his middle teens his 
parents and elder brother died in one of the famines that scourged 
these unhappy years. For a while he sought su]>porl, as have so 
many of the poor of China throughout the centuries, by entering a 
Buddhist monastery. When^ in the disorders of the time, Ms 
refuge was burned and the monks scattered, he entered military 
service under the leader of a ftirce of rebels in the neighborhood. 
Here he displayed signal abiUly and rose raphily. He n^ade him¬ 
self master of a large area in the lower part of the Vangt/e Val¬ 
ley and in 1354 as.Humed the tide of Prince of \Vu^ Chu^s energy, 
discretion, and clemency quickly extended his domains in the 
South and in 1367 he felt strong enough to press northward. In 
1368 Canibaluc fell before one of his generals fHsti Ta) and in 
that year he was proclaimed Eni[?eror of a new dynasty, the 
JVling. The incomjxstent Mongol ruler lied northward and ditd 
before two years were out. For decades thereafter the Mongols 
sought to refetabli!^ themselves south of the Great U^all and 
invasiniis by Ibem were a fairly constant menace* but their day 
of power had passed. Jn China proper their dorainJon was only 
a mernory. 


FOftSlGN COXTACTS U^DEft tllE liOXCOLs; 

MIORATIOX5 AXl> COMilEflCE 

One of the marked features of the Mongol period was extensive 
contacts viith other f>eoples and cultures. As we have seen, it 
appears to have been a deliberate policy of the Vtiun to appf>int 
nan-Chinee-e to a fairly large protjortiun of the official positions 
in China. Xot only Mongols hut memlwrs of other non-Chinese 
races were given office. Moreover^ bodies of foreign tronjis wer^- 
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brought in. There were, of course, Mongol garrisons, hear 
also of a contitigent of ^^Uans, Christians fiom the Caucasus, in 
CambaluCn 

l^longol rule made for a certain degree of security for travel in 
a vast area which had never before been brought together under 
one sway. China’s foreign commerce flourished accortlingly, pos¬ 
sibly reaching dimensionsi never previously attained. Merchimts 
from many countries frequented the chief marts. Arabs, Persians, 
and representatives of races of Central Asb entered in fairly large 
numbers, fbn Batuta, from hTortb Africa, left behind him a record 
of a visit to China in the latter pan of the dynasty w^hich gives a 
vivid picture of the exieosive colonies of foreign merchants in (he 
leading commerdal centers. He describes the Arab groups as e ach 
being organized under a judge and a Sheikh-ul-Islam. Chinese 
merchants ventured abroad, and Chinese junks made tiieir way 
to Java, Indb, and Ceylon, Chinese engineers were utilized on 
the irrigation of the Tigrb-Euphrates V’alley, There were Chinese 
colonies in Moscow', Novgorod, and I’abriz. The Yiian Emperors, 
had commercial agreements with the princes of at least two of 
the states of South India, 

Foreign trade was carried on both by sea and by the ancient 
overland tracks across the present New Dominion. Itlatiy (if the 
cities of China, both on the coast and on the internal trade routes, 
shared in (he prosperity which it brought, but the chief emporium 
tt'as the present Ch^bnehow r known to European medieval travel¬ 
lers AS Zaitun) not far from .Amoy, in Fukira. 

Commerce was not without its problems. I’he drain of copper 
coinage embarrassed the Mongol rulers as it had the Sung. Silver 
tTowed out of the realm. 'ITie Mongols, too. found it difiicult to 
maintain a state monopoly over foreign trade or lo enforce the 
regulations which they desired. 

.As heretofore, commerce was chiefly in those commodities which 
combined small bulk and weight with large value. The leading 
export appears still to have been silk in various forms^^vcral 
varieties of silken fabrics being mentionerj in the lists of mer- 
chandLse^biit porcelains and other wares hel[ied to swell the total 
Imports included, itmong other items, spices, (learls, precious 
Slones, and tine cloths. 

From the standpoint of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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one of llie most imeresting features ot Lhis foreign ttodc was the 
earliest known direct contaci of China with the peoples of West¬ 
ern Europe. Mangel armies had, as we have seen, penetraled fat 
into Europe and had brought alarm to (he sovereigns of the west¬ 
ern part of that continent. Travellcra from the Mongol posses¬ 
sions must also have reached that region. We know, indeed, of a 
Uiphur (or pf*ssibly an Ongut) Xestorian monk, Rabban Cauma 
(or Sauma) who had been bom in Cambaluc and who in 1387 
and 1338 visited Rome, Bordeaux, and Parts on a diplomatic 
mission from ihc Mongols. Wc do not know that any of the Chi¬ 
nese reached Western Europe, but, as we have said, we hear of 
them in Russia. 

Compared with some of the states of the time, the kingdoms 
of Western Europe were then small in area and population and 
were by no means so important for their contemporaries as were 
several other realms—China, for example, Nor were they so 
populous or prosperous. European traveller in China In the 
fourteenth cenluty, for instance, declares that fAe former Sung 
domains contained “two hundred cities all greater than Venice." 
In the thirteenth century, however, Western Europe was already 
displaying some of the beginnings of that remarkable growth 
which"was later to make it dnminant in the world's life and whicli 
six and seven centuries later W’as to lead it to work the greatest 
revolution in China in that Empire’s history. Even before the 
birth of Jenghiz Khan and the Mongol advance, the Crusades 
had carried the arms of Western European peoples into the 
Levant, and Italian cities had made commercial contacts there. 
The thirteenth century saw extensive trade between Italy and 
the Xear East. It also witnessed the rise of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans and with it a new burst of Christian missionary en¬ 
deavor, both inside and out.sirle of Europe, Given the facility ol 
(ravel in ,\sia w'hich the Mongols had created, it would, therefore, 
have been strange if Europeans had tint readird China. 

Just how many merchanis from Western Europe made the 
journey to China wc do not know. Judging from those of whom 
our comparotively scanty records teli us. the number must have 
been considerable. We hear of Genoese and Venetians in China, 
and of many in Venice who had iiuide the round trip. An Italian 
trade-guide of the fourteenth century describes one of the routes 
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and gives instnictions lo those who would follow it* TraveUetr 
went either by the Jand roads—of which ihe most frequently 
traversed were one by way of the Black Sea.# the Volga, Hi, and 
Kansu, and one Ihrougif Persia, the Tarim River basin, and 
Kansu—or by sea via India to the ports on the south coast of 
Cliina. 

l>ue largely to the fact that he left behind him a record of his 
travels and obser^'ations, the most famous of these medieval ad¬ 
venturers was a Venetian, Marco Polo. Several years before the 
Mongols had made an end of the Sung rule in South China, Nicolo 
and MaiTeo I’olo—the father and uncle of Marco—had come to 
Cambaiuc* Khiibilai was much intere.sted in them and dispatched 
them to the West with letters to the Pope a.sking for a hundred 
teachers of science and religion. Because of a papal interregnum 
the answer to the request was delayed* When at last the Polos 
started on Iheir return journey, they were sccompimied by only 
two of the hundred missionaries asked for, and these, frightened 
by the dangers m the way, turned back before going very far The 
two hjYuhers, however, were rmdeterred and in due course, to¬ 
gether with Marco, whom tJiey had taken with them, reached 
China. Their route was across Persia, the upper reaches of Ihe 
Oxus, the Pamirs, and the valley of the Tarim. Khubilai received 
the Polos with cordLtlity ( 1275) and seems to have treated with 
especial kindness Marco, then about twenty-one years of age, 
Marco entered his employ, holding various positions, among them 
some which carried the young Venetian over much of China. 

After a little more than a decade and a half in China, in 1292 
the Polos left it as members of a Urge conapany appointed lo 
escort a princess to Persia, wUeTe she was to become the wife of 
the reigning Mongol khan. The route this time was by sea—from 
Zaitun to Sunuitra, India, and Persia—and the Polos, after seeing 
their charge safely to her dcsiimition, reiumerJ to \ enice. It was 
probably while *a prisoner of war in Onoa that Marco dictated 
an account of his travels and observatiofis to a fellow captive. The 
result w'as a book uhicb was to pass through many editions and 
winch was to have a large influence upon European knowledge of 
geography and geographic discoveries. Few works of travel have 
had so wide a circulation or such far-reaching effects, Caiumbus, 
for example, owed much to it. Even to-day, it is one of our best 
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sources of information about China ancf the countries of Central 
und Southern Asia in the days ot the Mongols. 

FOEEICiV contacts fl^DER THE MOS^COLS; FOREIGN 
RELICEONS IN CHINA 

Among the many influences from the outside which the presence 
of so many aliens brought to Ihe ^licJdle Kingdom^ some of the 
most interesting were religious. 

The timidity of the two Dominica us who began the journey 
wHth the Polos by no means characterized all their fellow friars- 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Dominicans nod 
Franciscans^ taking advantage of the comparative case of travel 
under the Mongols, covered much of Central Asia a^nd went to 
India and Chinii. The new burst of religious zeal w^hich these 
orders represented and aided spread die Christian message fully 
as widely as the Italian merchants estended European commerce. 

Some friais were sent on poUtical errands by Ewropean rulers: 
more of them w'ent on purely religious misshins. Notable among 
the diplomatic envoys w^erc two FranciscanSj John of Plano Car- 
pini^ svho ( 1245—1247accomplished the round trip to Kara- 
koruiiij and ^Viliiam of Rubruck^ who made the journey out to 
the same Mongol capital and back a few years laier (1253-1255). 

So far as we knyw\, die first friar to reach Chinn proper was 
one who went with a purely rellgioiis objective, a Franciscan, 
John of Montecorvmo. John arrived in Camhaluc in 1294, hav¬ 
ing come by w'ay of India, where a travelling companion, a Do¬ 
minican i had died. He gained the favor of the Emperor and by 
1305 had baptized about six tliauaand converts and had built a 
church- When, shortly after 1 JOS, the neivs of hb success reached 
Europe^ the Pope appointed him Archbishop of Cambaluc and 
sent him reenforcements. three of whom, all Frandscans, reached 
China. Other Friars Minor went to China during the next few 
years, and we know' of houses of the order at Zaitun fCh'uan- 
chow)^ the present Hangchow, and Vangchuw'—-all three, it will 
be noted, imfxirtant commercial cities—as well as at Combaluc. 
So far as we know, the last Roman Catholic mijssionaty^ to pene¬ 
trate to China in the Middle Ages was a p^ip^il legate. John of 
AlarignoHi* Following the overland route, he reached CambaJuc 
in 1342, remained there three or four years, and, returning by 
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ihe sea route, arrived at Avignon in 13S3, Shortly thereafter the 
Mongols were ex{wI1i-d from China, their empire colbpsed, and 
communications with Wejterii Europe were cut off. Such Roman 
Catholic communities as existed—rdativdy snuill at best—db- 
ap(>eared, partly because they were either foreign in memhership 
or were associated in the public muid with the now unpopular 
alien, and nothing rematned oi them but a few memories (mostly 
in Eurofic) and still fewer physical relics. 

Xestnrians, too, were in China under the Mcngols. Ncstorian 
Christianity W'as at that lime widely spread in Centrat Asia and 
on the borders of China proper, and niunbers of the foreigners 
who came from these regions into China under the Viian were 
of that faith. A Turkish tribe, the Keraiu, which was closely 
affiliated wiiJi the Mongols, and from which many high officials 
and the mother of Mangu, Hulagu, and Khuhilai were drawn, 
were Nestorians. So, too, were the Onguis, who lived near the 
northem benrKof the V^ellow River, and some of the I'ighurs. 
whom the Mongols employed extensively. We bear of a Nes- 
torian—probably from Syria—who under Khubilai w-as placed in 
charge of the astronomical bureau in Cambaluc and later became 
a member of the Hanltn .Academy and a minister of state, of a 
Xestorbn physician from Samurkand who governor of Cliin- 
Iciang, of a Xestorian archbisbnpric in Cambaluc (created some 
rteam before), of a Nestorian Cigbur (or possibly an Ongut) bom 
.It Xorth China, who went to Bagdad and in 1280 became patri¬ 
arch of the entire Xestorian communion, of an office estabilshed 
by Khubilai to supervise the Christians, and of Nestorians ui such 
widely wparated cities and i^rrtions of China as Yangchmv, ?fftng- 
^how, Chinkiung, Kansu, i iinnan. and Hochienfu (in the present 
Hopei). The collapse of the Mongol rule was followed by the 
extinction of Xestorianism in China. M<>st of the foreigners who 
professed the faith probably either left the country or were killed. 
3[oreo\'er. on the edges of China and in Central Asia Nestorianism 
was superseded by Islam and Buddhism, and no sources remained 
from which missionaries might again propagate the faith in the 
Middle Kingdom. 

We know that Armenian Christians resided in China under the 
Moneols. and the contingent of Alans who were a portion of the 
Mongol armed forces in Cathay belonged to one of the easterr: 
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Christian communions before their conversion lo Roman Ca- 
LhoIicJsm by John of Jfoniecorvino. ThesOj of course, had no 
more permiinent infhjcnce than did Roman Catholicism and Nes- 
torianlsm. ' 

Islam fared better than Christianity. Moslems from abroad 
appear to have been much more numerous in China under the 
Mongols than were Christians. M we have seen^ merchant com- 
mimiLies of Mi3&lem Arabs were found in several of the chief com¬ 
mercial cities. Much of tlie present Yiinnan was governed by a 
Moslem official who had rendered notable service during the 
conquest of China, bis son succeeded to his power^ and descend- 
ajiLs, sdH Jlcislem by faith^ were prominent in China after the 
expulsion of the Mongols. It is not surprising that a large Moham¬ 
medan community arose in that region^ for not only is it probable 
that Moslem troops were serving there under the banner of their 
co-religionist, but many of the inhabitants would be likely, from 
motives of expedienm.^ to accept the faith of their ^vernors. Xor 
Ls it strange that in North China, and particularly in whal is now 
Kansu, w^here the overland trade routes from the \\"est debouch, 
rrjruiy Moslem immigrants were found. Neither ts i( remarkable 
that ^loslem communities survived the downfall of the ilongols. 
Not only were they probably more numerous than the Chrbtians, 
but the growth of Islam in Central Asia maintained a constant 
Moslem influence in China^s Northwest, and the Arab control of 
much of the pca-borne commerce between Western. Southern, 
and Eastern Asia m the fourteenth, fifieenthn and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies must have aided the persistence of Islam on the south coiist , 
Moslems had been in China before the Yiian, but from this dy^- 
nasty dates their prominence in Chinese life. 

CULTURE UNUEH THE XlONWLS 

As we saw at the beginning of this cbapicr. contao with for¬ 
eigners and foreign civilijfiaiions under the ^lonR{)ls w;ts not fol¬ 
lowed by any such burst of cultural creativity as succeeded the 
ifilroduction of Buddhism, Some effecl the extensive contacts 
with aliens had. however; the Mongnl periCKl b different from the 
Sung and marked devehipments tonk place. 

In mathematics and medicine innovations were made, due 
chiefly* apparently, to foreign, contact^- 
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Sorghum, eventuaJJy a major crop m the North, was introduced, 
Chaulmoogra oil became knots'll and was used in the treatment 
of leprosy. » 

In painting, the Sung traditions, especially those which had 
arisen under the influence of Ch’an Uiiddhism. were continued 
in monasteries in the VangtJte Valley and the adjoining coast. 
Sfime secular artists among the schohirs, too, in their disdain of 
things Mongol, attempted to maintain the Sung forms. There 
was also a reversion to T ang styles. The Mongol conquest hitd 
a decided effect, however. Ttuinks to fairly dose contact with the 
West, Persian art here and there left ha mark. Due to their 
Buddhist proclivities, moreover, the Mongol rulers favored re¬ 
ligious paintings of that faith. E-specially noteworthy was the 
reintroduction of movemeni and color and the portrayal of scenes 
of everyday secular life. Horses provided favorite subjects, a.s 
did the festivities and diversions of the rich and the powerful. 
The so-called ^'onhern School, with its more vigorous style, came 
to the fore. One of the greatest artists of the dynasty was Chao 
Meng-fu, a descendant of the founder of the Sung, He held high 
office at court and wa.s noted as a painter of lantiscapes and of 
horses, men, and htstorical scenes. 

Not only in painting but in ceramics changes were registered. 
Persian influences made themselves felt in the forms of vases and 
in ornamentation. Moreover, cloisonne, of Byzantine origin, now 
seems to have appeared for the first time. New Indian impulses 
tvere present In Budrlliist iconography. 

In literature the outstanding developments were in the drama 
and the novel. Acting was not new in China but had a long his¬ 
tory in connection with worship, in the pantomimes and historical 
recitals associated with the ancestral rites of antiquity, and in 
acrobatic performances stressing the use of weapons. There were 
jugglers, dancers, and simple plays as early as the Han, and the 
drama in several forms—comedies among them—was found in 
succeeding dynasties. TTie drama was also encouraged in the 
Tang, notably under that great imperial patron of the arts. Ming 
Huang, and scores of titles of play?: have come down from the 
Sung, Now, however, (he stage came to sudden flowering, and 
henceforth occupied a ['tominent place in Chinese life. As a 
favorite meihtwf of diversion of both rich and poor it has had a 
profound influence upon the Chinese mind, and the historical 
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plays that abound have been one or the chief methods of iusiruct- 
ing the popidace irijthe story of their nation’s past. Many of the 
plays written during the Yihin have sui\'ived until our own day^ 

The novelt too^ emerged suddenly into proinincnce. One of the 
most famous of the hisiorical romances of China, the San Kua 
Ckih Few /, or ^'Roniiince of the Three Kingdoms.*' portraying 
some of the stirring events of the fiericKi which succeeded the 
downfall of the ilau, seems to date from the Yuan—although it 
is very probable that only the crude original was written in that 
period and that it underwent many revisions before^^ in the six¬ 
teenth century', it appesreil in its finished form. 

In [K^pular songs there were also imioviitions. 

Both the drama and the novel were usually written in a style 
which apfiroached the venuitular and heljied t<Mvard a populariicii- 
tion of iitcraiure. 

Why they should now first have nourished is no! entirely cer¬ 
tain. One conjecture has it that it was because'of outside in¬ 
fluences; another surmise is that scholars, cut off from holding 
office, and* through the discontinuance of civil .^rvke examina¬ 
tions, denied the iistial method of pirmioLion. lumeil their energies 
into these channels. UTiatever the causes* the fact Is clear* 

CHINESE INFLUENCE ON POREICN PEOPLES 

While, thanks to the partial unity brought to so much of Asia 
by Mongol rule, foreigners were having an influence upon Chinese 
culture, China, in turn, was not without its effect upon other peo- 
ple.s. Commerce spread the use of CTiiriese silks and porcelains, 
and these left ihelr stamp U|X>n the fabrics and the designs of 
Central and W'estem Asia, Tlie Chinese impress is seen, toOt U|Krn 
the painting of miniatures in Centml Asia, li Is just possible, 
moreover^ that knowledge of that art of printing which had 
reached so high a stage of development In China under the Sung 
may have [wneirated to the West In Mongol times and have had 
some share In the preparation for the re^'^oluiionary growth of the 
press in Europe a cedlury or so after the down tall of the Yiian. 

CONCltrStON 

The ^Mongol period, then* was marked by distinct changes in 
Chinese life and was the break—or the transition—between the 
brilliant but over-refined culture of the Sung and the prosnemus 
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bill scmiewhat commoiipbice and uninspired centuries ivhich began 
with the Ming and were lo continue nearly to uur own day. It 
witnessed the coming of ipany aliens, but saw the introduction of 
verj' few foreign contributions which were long to have a prom¬ 
inent place. It b distinguished for the rapid development of the 
drama and the novel. By inducing a reaction from foreign con¬ 
trol it contributed to the dominance of stereotyped and uncreative 
Confucianism in the dynasties which followed. 
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CHIXA AGAIN UNDER CHLNESE RULE: THE MING 
DA'NASTY (AD. 1368-^1M4J 

INTBOPUCTOliV 

Thk dyniisty that Chu VuajiHihang fotmrlcd dennminrtlet] 
Mmg, vvhich ttiiiy be transmitted “brilliant'’’ or “glorious/^ 
To a certain degree it lived up to the implied promise* The genius 
of the f^riiKl by largely in being practical and efficient. Fnim the 
miHiarj' standpoint, the Ming was stronger tliaii ally native Chi¬ 
nese ruling house since the t ang- It became the master of all 
of what we call China proper, as the Sung liad never done. It 
interfered in Mongolian affairs and for a time held portions of 
w^hat is now the New Dummion. It made its power fdt as far 
south as Ceylon. Its form of government was, with slight changes, 
taken over hy its successor, and was to last into the twentieth 
century. In culture leading achievements were in the applied 
arts. There vfos much building. The manufacture of cotton 
cloth greatly increased. In philosophy no radically new schools 
were develojied, but there was \^gorous loyalty to accepted Ideals. 

However, the Ming only partly desen^ed its title. It wbs nevei 
able to extend its boundaries to those occupied by the Han and 
the T ung. In government it was content to perpetuate, witl 
modifiaitionSp the machinery' of its predecessors. I'nder it tht 
Empire w*as elegant, wealthy, and populous, but only here and 
there displayed a lentlency lo break out creatively into new' chan¬ 
nels. Neither in iniellectual nur in artistic achievemeni did the 
China of the Ming display the originality of the T'ang and the 
Sung. The very* success with which the dynasty drove out the 
Mongol and reestablished the cultural and administrative gtnic- 
ture of Cliina®s past miliiated against innovations. Unity and 
internal peace seemed not to be consisleni with ex{>erimcntation. 
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POLITICAL history: hung Wtf 

Chu ViLTG-ckiiig Sfitnt most of his reign iti completing tbe con- 
<^ues[ of China, in seeking to extend his power to neighboring 
lands, and in putting the machinery of government into good 
working order. He is usually best known as Hung \Vu, the name 
(or ttkti haa) by which the period of his reign is designated. 

The expulsion of the Mongols from Cambaliic and the proc¬ 
lamation of the new dynasty were siwn followed by the acknowT 
erigment of the authority of llie Ming by the remainder of China. 
Hsii Ta, the general who had taken Carnbaluc for Hung Wu, 
reduced Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu. Szechwan, w'herc an inde¬ 
pendent principality had been set up by an adventurer, was 
brought under the control of the Ming, By the end of 1382 Vijn- 
nan had succumbed; Rung Wu ftnaliy suppressed the power of 
the family which for over four centuries had ruled there as inde¬ 
pendent princes or as governors under the Emperor, 

Several outlying teniujries were also induced to recognize the 
^ling. The southern portion of what is now Manchuria marie its 
submissJon. Under Hung "Wu’s successors, it may be added, 
most of Manchuria was for a lime to a greater or less extent within 
the Chinese domains. Korea and the Liu Ch’iu (Ryu Kyu) is¬ 
lands recognized Hung Wu's suzerainty, and embassies were re¬ 
ceived from Burma and Nepal. Not content with expelling the 
Mongols from south of the Great Wall, Hung Wu carried the 
war into their own territory. Twice during his reign a Chinese 
army reached the ancient Mongol capital, Karakorum. He ap¬ 
pears to have considered himself the legitimate successor of the 
llongul Grand Khans w ho had ruled from Carnbaluc. and as such 
sought to extend his sivay over their former possessions irr the 
West. His forces look at least one of the oases in that region, 
Hami, and his envoys obtained the acceptance of his suzerainty 
by se'hTeral other centers in what is now the Kew Dominion. 

When, liowever, Ming emissaries crossed the mountains (o 
Samarkand, they met with a far different reception. In this reginn 
they found the truculent and energetic Tamerlane building a 
nesv empire out of some of tbe fragments of Mongol power £uid 
were imprisoned. In tbe course of time they were released, and 
Tamerlane and the Ming exchanged several embassies—the Cht- 
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nese regarding Ihose which came to ihem as bearers of tribute. 
Far from acknowledging the over lordship of the Ming, limvever, 
Tamerlane was planning the invasion of China when (1405) death 
terminated his career. * 

In another direction Hung Wu met with moderate success. 
Japanese pirates were ravaging the coasts of Cbinn^ and the Ming 
dispatched an envoy to Japan to request that these be restrained. 
Japan was then nearing die end of a long period of civil war, 
during which there had been much anarchy, and some of the local 
magnates liad become practically ijidependeni of the central au¬ 
thority, One of these latter, a scion of the Japanese im|,ierial line, 
prevented the envoy from reaching Kyoto, the capital. .A. few 
years later, this same prince, possibly hoping for Chinese aid in 
the domestic strife, sent an embassy to the iNIing court. The Chi¬ 
nese appear to have accepted it as coming from the Japianese 
Government, thus opening the way for an oflicial intercourse be¬ 
tween the two countries which coniinucd intermittently for years 
—'allhough not without friction. The pirates were never com¬ 
pletely suppressed, partly, at least, because the Japanese authori¬ 
ties ^vere unable to cope with them. 

In internal administration Hung Wu shnwed no very pro- 
mitinced originality, but, perhaps for the very reason that he was 
not an innovator but restored traditional Chinese institutions 
with skill, the country apfiears to have settled down fairly 
promptly to its ordinary' pursuits. He was confronted with occa¬ 
sional revolts, as have been most Chinese Emperors, but none of 
them was of unusual consequence. His capital he cstabl^heii at 
Nanking, where he planned and began the construction of an 
enlarged city on magnificent lines. He promulgated a code of 
laws raodcied on those of the T'ang. He adopted the traditional 
bureaucratic organisation of the Empire. Although lie modified 
This by dividing ihe country into principalities over each of which 
he put one of his sons as irung, these were in addition to and 
not a substitute for the usual administrative subdivisions and the 
regular official hierarchy. Howe\'er. Hung Wu abolishefl the 
premiership and replaced it with a Cabinet f.Vei A'o), or Grand 
Secretariat, made up of several members—an innovation which 
pcKsibly tended to accentuate the actual power of the sovereign. 
After wme hesitation—first inaugural'mg them and then for a 
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(iucade or so restricting them, reducing their power, and adopting 
ilte meUiod employed for a time under the Uon of having the 
governors of the ptfAinces recommend to th^ throne men suitabJe 
for office—Hung Wu reAlablished firmly the civil service exam¬ 
inations and the pdneipfe of lillittg government offices from ihe 
successful candidates. Under the Ming, indeed, the examinations 
acquired an inflexibility—stressing a minute knowledge of the 
classical books am] an artificial lUeraiy style—which may hat't 
had much to do with discouraging originality among the educated. 
The Sung dj-nasty had tended more than the T'ang to confine 
the state tests to the Confudan Classics. The Ming f urther regu¬ 
lated and stereotyped the system. 

Mindful of his early background, Hung W'u showed some favor 
to the Buddhist monks, and had executed a Mgb ufficial who pro¬ 
tested. He organized them nalioually into a hierarchy, but thie 
may weil have been for the purpose of facilitating state control 
of the monasteries. 

In spite of his friendliness to the Buddhists, Hung \Vu strength 
ened Confucianism. He showed marked deference to Confucian 
scholarship; he ordered the establishment of an Empire-wide svi- 
tem of schools in which the basis of instruction was the Confucian 
Classics; he honored the Hanlin .\cademy; he preserved the tra¬ 
ditional system of state religious observances which were so 
closely associated with Confucianism; he abolished all the stale- 
awarded titles of the gods except those of Confucius. Under him 
the Chinese were reacting against the foreign importations and 
inno\,-ations of the Mongols, and were attempting to restore their 
tmditional culture. It is not strange that in the process a con- 
ser\‘atism was nourished which made later change difficult. 

POtlTICAL ttrSTORV: YtTNG Lo 

Hung VVu was gathered to his fathers in ISOS, at the ripe age 
of three-score years and ten. He bad held the throne for thirty 
years and had established his family so rirmly upon it that they 
retained it for anotlier two and a half centuries. 

Hung u’s death was followed almost immediately by a strug¬ 
gle over the succession which for about four years plunged the 
country into cm\ war. Himg Wu had named as his heir a grand- 
wn, Chu Yiin-wen—the son of his deceased eddest son. Only in 
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his teen$ when ilie (Jealh of his grandfather pLaccd him on the 
throne, Chu Yiin-wen soon found himselF in an impo 5 <>ib]e sil- 
uatjon. He antagonized his uncles, including Chu the fourth 
son of Hung Wu. Chu TL had been given by his father the con- 
ind of a large district in tlie Xortheast and came to be known asi 
Prince of Yen. A man of marked energ)- and ability, he siwedilv 
found occasion to raise the standard of nH'olt. Ilowever, the 
young Ein|>erof had many loyal supporters who fought valiantly 
for him, and it was not until 140? that Chu Ti, after a war which 
laid Waste much of tlie territory on the plain between the Yellow 
River and the Yangtze, succeeded in taking Nanking. In the fall 
of his capital (..hii \ iiri'Wen disappeared, and it is often asserted 
that he was not killed but escaped in the garb of a Buddhist monk, 
lived in hiding in a monastery, and had his identity disclosed many 
years later. Whatever his fate, he had pernianenlly lost the 
Empire, 

Chu Ti. in spile of the disloyalty and slaughti?r by which he 
had made Ids way to supreme* power, proved an able monarch. 
While more correctly called hy bis dynastic title, Ch'eng Tsu, he 
is best known to us by the name of his reign period, Yung l,o 
f 140,1—1424). Lnder him the filing dynasty reached the apex of 
its power. He vigorously maintained and extendf^l Chinese pres^ 
tige abroad and gave the Empire an energetic domestic adminis¬ 
tration. 

In his foreign policy, Yung Lo was aggressive. He interfered 
actively in NJongofta, waging several campaigns there. He wel¬ 
comed diplomatic relations with Yoshimirsu. the Shogun who con* 
trolled most of Japan. Y'oshimitstt vsas eager for friendly inter¬ 
course with China, partly because it wouiri further trade, and 
partly Ijecause the Zen (Ch'an) monks who were influential at 
his court desired it. Voshimitsu promL^d to restrain the Jap¬ 
anese pirates who troubled the coasts of China and even actnowi- 
edgt-d the ilinc Emperor as bis suzerain. In Annain Y'ung To 
took advantage of internal dissensions to occupy much of the land 
and to divide ii into Chinese administrative districts. Under him 
the petty chiefs of Upper Burma acquiesced more or less in Chi¬ 
nese authority. 

"iung 1,0 sent several naval expeditions to the lands to the 
south. These visited Cochin-China, Java, Sumaira, Cambodia, 
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Siam, India, and Ce>'[on. In Ceyion, a Tulcr who treated a Chi¬ 
nese envoy with contumely was taken prisonej' and transported to 
China, and at least part of the island is said to have paid tribute 
to the ^ling for the ne^t half-century. In several others of the 
lands visited the local princes were induced, either peaceably or 
by force, to recognize Chinese overlordship, The leading coni- 
mantler in these southern exploits was a eunuch, Ch^ng-Ho, who 
had first distinguished himself in the suppression of a rebellion 
in Yunnan, Under his captaincy seven expeditions sailed lo the 
southern seas, the last of them after Yimg Lo's death. He visitci. 
Annam, Cambodia, IVfalacca, Sbm, Java, Snniatra, Borneo, 
Cochin, Ceylon, Bengal, .-\mbLa, the Somali Coa^i fin Eastern 
.Africa), and Onnuz (on the Persian Gulf). Tribute was received 
from Java, Vung Lo was sent presents from one or more rulers 
in South India and conferred the title of king upon one, .ind 
even from the distant Somali Coast four missions w‘ere dispatched 
to China before his death. During no other native dynasty has 
Chinese authority evtr been so far extended overseas. 

In domestic admintsiratirm, the A'^ung Lo period saw' notable 
achievements. The Emtjeror mov'cd the seat of imperial govern¬ 
ment to the North, to what he called Peking, or the Northern 
Capital, in contrast to his father’s choice, Nanking, or the South¬ 
ern Capital. The reason for the change may have been that 
Peking, so much nearer the northern marches, held a better loca¬ 
tion for the defense of the Empire against its traditional enemies. 
It may also hav'e been because tic North Imd been the center 
of A'‘ung Lo's (lower and was more friendly than the South. 
Peking, occupying part of the site of the Cambaluc of the Mon 
gols, was largely rebuilt. The grandeur id the conception of the 
architect.^ can be discerned in the present walls and imperial 
palaces and temples, for these, repaired and altered from time to 
time, in their main features date from the A’'ung Lo (leriod. It is 
doubtful whether even to-day any capital In the world is more 
impressive. Certainly in Yung Lo*s time Peking was unrii'alled 
for the formal and stately expression in buildings of its position 
as the seat of administration of a vast empire, If one is tempted 
by the ornate painting and inferior sculpture of the dynasty to 
dLsmis.s the fe.sihetic achievements of the Aling as degenerafe, it 
is well to remember that the genius which could plan and carry 
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out ^uch structures as those m Peking by no means tJecadcnt. 

Yung Lo sought to promote the prosperity of his realm. He 
encouraged the migration of settlers intp the regions laid wusie 
in the wars which had brought him to the throne. For the purpose 
of facilitating the transportation of rice to Peking and of avoiding 
the dangerous sea passage around the Shantung promontory, he 
had the GrantF Cana! improvetF, AUhough his petisonal inclina¬ 
tion was toward Buddhism^ especially of the Tibetan type, offi¬ 
cially he pursued his father^s policy of sirengthenmg die Con- 
fucinn cult—by showing favor to the Haniin Academyby en- 
couragitig !he study of the Confutian Classics^, by honoring Con¬ 
fucius ^ and by maintaining the civil service eliminations. He 
even endeavored to restrict the numbers of Buildhist monks by 
ordering some of them to return to secular life, h was under his 
orders that one of the most gigantic compilations ever mode, the 
Yung LoTa Tim, was accomplished—a vast collection of excerpts 
and entire works from the mass of Chinese literaJure. So huge 
was it that the co^t of printing appaJled even the imperial treasury 
and, except for some excerpts, it remained in tmnmcript only. 

poLrncAL history: the successors of Yurca lo 

During the remaining years that it retained the mandate of 
Heaven, the family of Chu Yuan-chang produced no monarchs 
of the vigor and ability of Hung Wu and Vung Lo. Much of the 
time the Empire was fairly prosperous—althcugh often we hear 
of agricultvirat distress and even famine—but for the more than 
Itt'o centuries w^hich elapsed betwwn the deadi of Yung Lo and 
tlie overthrow' of the dynasty, no rtifer emerged at nU comparable 
with the chief rulers of preceding lines. Xo noteworthy effort 
w'as made to extend the frontiers: in area the Empire shrank 
rather than expanderl. Before the fifteenth century was half gone, 
Annam had regained its independence. Tribute from the slates 
across the seas gradually lapsed. Fighting with the Mongols was 
frequent, and the tide of battle did not always flow in favor of 
the Chinese. On one occasion, indeed, about the middle of the 
fifteenth ceTltury^ a Mongol army defeated and captured the 
Ming Emperor, and in the ensuing peace the Chinese renounced 
ail claim to mter\'enlion in IMongolian affaim. It seerm to have 
been more because of ihe weakness of her neighbors than her own 
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sUcngiJi that in the lafit sev'cral decades of the dynasty China ^'as 
not mare frequently invaded. 

Friction with the Jaiij^pese marked many of the later years of 
the ^ling. In spite of the friendly relations earlier established 
with the Asbikaga Shoguns—the most powerful magnates in the 
Japan of the day—^japanese pirates persisted in ravaging the 
coasts of China, from Hainan northward, fur the control of the 
Ashikaga was not effective over all the island realm. The raid¬ 
ers sacked even such important cities as N'mfrpo and Yangchow, 
Estrangement between China and Japan followed fca, IS311 
and commerce dwindled, Tlie difficulties culminated in a deter¬ 
mined Japanese attempt to invade and conquer China. The initi¬ 
ating and guiding mind in this venture was Hideyoshl, an able 
and vigorotts soldier of lowly birth. In the period of Internal 
turmoil winch accomiwnied and followed the downfall of the 
.Ashikaga, he had made himself master of the land. JaiKin paci¬ 
fied, he turned to the continent for further exploits. He asked 
the Koreans to allow his forces to pass through their territories, 
but was rebuffed. His armies thereupon invaded the peninsula 
(1392) and within a year had taken several of its principal cen¬ 
ters. The Chinese dispatched troops to aid the Koreans. Their 
first contingent w'as small and was quickly repulsed, but a second, 
much larger, drove the Japanese southward, and Hideyoshi with¬ 
drew from the peninsula all but a few thousand mm, Negotiations 
followed, but Hideytehi abruptly and angrily terminated them 
when the Ming envoys, in what seemed to him an insultingly jsa- 
troniising fashion, affered him investiture as a vassal prince. In 
1597 be renewed the invasion of Korea. The following year a 
Chinese army in the peninsula was decisively defeated and the 
noses and ears of the slaughtered enemy were sent to Kyoto, w here 
the tumulus over them is .still shown. Hideyoshi's death f 1598> 
led to the Japanese withdrawal from the Korean adventure and 
that particular threat to the Ming disappeared. 

THE mSE OE THE MANCITUS .AS’O THE END OF THE MING 

The reign under which the Japanese invasion occurred—u-sually 
knoivn by iLs year title. Wan U fT573-!6?0>—was the longest 
of the dynasty. Thunks to the vigor uf an able minister, ils first 
days were auspicious, but when this leadership was removed by 
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death the reaJm fell upon evil days. The monarch was incom- 
peicnL I although sometimes in an emergency he acted with de¬ 
cision and dignity)? the court was tom by f actions, taxes were 
oppressive, agricultura) tlUtress was fret^uenl, misgovernmeni was 
rife, great landed estates were assigiiEd to imperial favorites and 
the politically powerful, and brigandage and insurrections mul¬ 
tiplied. Scholar-statesmen liicrc were who strove to stem the 
tide—some protesting against the misrule of the eunuchs, several 
of them at the cost of their lives, and others organizing political 
groups or parlies to effect reform. These efforts, however, were 
unavailing, and conditions went from bad to worse. 

At this juncture, a new power arose in the Northeast, and by 
the middle of the seventeenth century it had conquered the Em¬ 
pire. The latest of those invasions from the north which have 
been so frequent and important a factor in China’s histtiry, it 
proved to be the most successful of them allt the Manchus gov¬ 
erned the whole of China—something which no foreign conqueror 
except the Mongols had ever done—and held it for more than 
two and a half centuries, appro.ximately three times as long as had 
the Mongols, 

The Manchus were a Tungusic people, related to the Juchen, 
or Chin, who had been such prominent opponents of the Sung. 
At the dawn of the si.Tteenth century they were dwelling in the 
valley of the Sungari, in parts of the present prorinces of Kirin 
and Heilungchiang, .About the beginning (if the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury they were welded into a powerful organization by one Nur- 
hachij [fa, 155^-1626). By the time of his death Xurhachu had 
extended his frontiers to the sea on the cast and to the -Amur on 
the north and had moved his capital to Mukden, captured from 
the Ming. Cnder Xurhachu and his successor a large number 
of the Mongols were subdued and others voluntarily accepted the 
Manchu rule. The Manchus, too, obtained possession of the dy¬ 
nastic seal of the Yuan. Many Mongols were incorporated into 
the Manchu armies and acknow'ledged the house of Xurhachu as 
the imperial line of China. The name Ch’ing was assumed, the 
title by which the dynasty was to be known in Chinese history. 
The Manchus also launched repeated attacks against Korea and 
eventually succeeded in bringing it to acknowledge their suze¬ 
rainty. 
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The Chltig pfien broke Ihrougb the Great Wall and raided 
parts of liie North China plain. However, they did not succeed 
in obtaining a permanent foothold south of the Wall until internal 
rebellion had laLaily weajiened their opponents. The last of the 
to rule in Peking made desperate but vain efforts to re¬ 
trieve the declining fortunes of his house. Resistaoce against the 
repeated attacks of the ManchiLs impoverished an already de¬ 
pleted treasury. Tlie death blow was a relrellion led by Li 
ch’eng, son of a village headman in Shensi. Tamine and taxation, 
had driven Li, as they have many another Chinese, to turn 
brigand. He proved an able general and disciplinarian, in 1642 
captured K'aifaig and made himself master of Shensi, and in 
1644 proclaimed himsefi Emperor of a new dynasty, In the latter 
year he marched upon Peking and look it, the Ming Emperor, in 
despiiir, hanging himsell as the city fell. 

the Dortheastem frontier, holding it a^inst the Manchus, 
was a Chines^ general, Wu San-kueL When Peking passed out 
of Ming hands, goiided on by the murder of hts father by Li 
and by Li’s seisture of a favorite concubine, he joined forces with 
the Ch ing. Tlie combined armies defeated Li in the opt'ti field and 
took the capital n644L Li Tzit-ch'^ng retreated westward and 
southward, his armies melted away, and be was soon eliminated— 
whether killed in Hupeh, as one report has it. or finding safety, 
incognito, in a Buddhist mrmastery and bocoming a monk, as an¬ 
other account declares, is unimportant from the standpoint of the 
later history of the Empire, 

Tlie Manchus, although safely ensconced in Peking and sup¬ 
ported by the powerful Wu San-kuei, found the conquest of the 
remainder of China no easy task. The adherents of the Ming 
made a determined resistance and might conceivably have held 
part of the country for an indefinite period had it not been for 
unfortunate weaknesses at the top. The Ming aspirants to the 
throne were inept and dissensions unnerved their supporters. The 
Ching took Yangchow with great slaughter and not long there¬ 
after Nanking fell to them 11645). One of the Ming claimantEt 
set up hi5 headquarters in Chekiang, hut soon tied, took refuge in 
a fleet, lived a semi-piratical life, and died in 1662. Another, who 
had attempted to establish himself in Fukien, j^erished when the 
enemy carried their victorious arms through the province. Still 
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another ’was pul forward at Canton, but in 164 j chRt city passed 
into the possession of the llancJius. Serious resistance was en¬ 
countered by the Cfi’ing in Shensi and ^bansi, and in Szechwan 
jj. Chinese who had taken I he opporltuuty given by the fall of the 
Ming to proclaim himself ruler of n new dynasty was subdued 
only after much bloodshed. 

The last of the descendants of Chii YUan-chang to claim the 
throne, a prince who is usually known by his title, Kuet Wang, 
held out for some years in Kwangsi and \unnan. In 1648, in¬ 
deed, it looked as though he might regain the Empire. Chinese 
officers in Szechwan. Shansi, and south of the Yangtze, who had 
assisted the ^^anchus in the conquest, disgruntled with their new 
masters, turned to Kuei Wang. For a short time re was held 
in the name of that prince much of Kwaugtung, Kiangsi, liunan. 
Szechwan, Shensi, and Shansi, as well as Kwangsi. Kweichow, 
and Yimuan. By the end of 1650, however, the Manchus fed 
regained most of the lost territory' and only Kweichow an<l ^un- 
nan remained to Kuei W'ang, Although he then ceased to be a 
serious menace to the conquerors, Kuei ang lived on in 
tain fastnesses in the Southwest for a number of years and di 

not come to his end until 1662. 

Tt was in 1662, moreover, that there died a picturesc^ and 
vigorous opponent of the Alanchus, the pirate Cheng Cheiig- 
kuog. who is usually known to Europeans as Koxinga. The most 
distinguUht'd son—bv a Japanese mother—of a famous naval 
freebooter who had made loyalty to the Ming the excuse for ravag¬ 
ing the southern coasts, he was his fatber-s chief lieutenant. Not 
onlv was his name a terror in the ports of China, but he took pos¬ 
session of part of the island of Formosa. When his father and 
two of his brothers were treacherously executed by the Manchus. 
he vowed to avenge their deaih* Through the control of commerce 
which the possession of Formosa gave him he gamed the smews 
of war. So serious a menace did he prove that the Manchus. to 
combat him and other Ming loyalists who were stil! strong on the 
sea, ordered the population removed from the coast front Shan¬ 
tung through Kwangtut'!?- The measure was not fully carri^ out. 
but was most nearly completed in Fukien. Cheng Cb'eng-k^gs 
possessions in Formosa passed to his son and only after the death 
of the latter were the Manchus able to annex the island and so 
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bring optxt&ition to an end. It was nut until 1633 that an im 
(terial order alluwTd the Chinese once more to dw'ell on the cuasts 
of Fukien, ^ * 

The relatively easy triumph of the Manchiis—so much mote 
quickly achieved than had been that of the Mongols nearly four 
centuries before—does not necessarily prove that the Chinese hail 
become less valorous than their forefathers. Had they presented 
a united iront, the path of the Ch'iog would have been more diffi¬ 
cult, But for the internal rivalries and weakness of the Ming 
which made many prominent Chinese desp^iir of any future for 
that house and look with hope to the Mancbus as possible guar¬ 
antors of order, and but for the active assistance of M u San-kuei, 
of many another Chinese commander, and of Chinese troops the 
conquest ivoukl have been mvtch slower and perhaps impossible, 
.\foreover, even before their final victory, the Cli’ing w'ere adopt¬ 
ing Chinese civilisation, and were posing as a legitimate Chinese 
dynasty. Theconquest was not, strialy speaking, by foreigners, 
but by a people largely Chinese in culture and not unrelated to 
some of the Northern Chinese in blood. Although to the very end 
of their power—in 1912—they endeavored to keep themselves 
altxjf from the Chinese as a race and to a certain c.\tent in man¬ 
ners and customs, the Manchus rtealnusly su|>pfjrtGd Chinese in¬ 
stitutions. They were wiser than had been the Mongols, They 
perpetuated the udministrative sj-stem and laws of the Itiing 
with blit little alteration. The fifteen provinces of the ^ting w'cre 
iijcre.'tsed to eighteen by the subdivision of some of the larger 
ones. .Manebu garrisuns were placed in strategic cities in a num¬ 
ber of the provinces and were supported at public expense. M;m- 
chus were appointed, along with Chim.'se, on the boards at 
Peking and were admitted to com|>e!iition in the civil service ex¬ 
aminations. The male Chinese were forced to shave part of their 

beads and wear the queue—the Manchu form of lieaddress_as a 

sign of loyalty to the dymasty. M itb these and a few other excep¬ 
tions, however, govcrnmeni went on as it bad under Chinese rule. 
The great majority of the positions in the bureaucracy, including 
some of the vei>- highest, were held by Chinese, Confucius was 
honored, the civil service examinations were conducted with prac¬ 
tically the same curriculum and machinery as under the IIing, 
and many of the Manchus became expert in Chinese lore. 
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FaFElON IS'TERCOVBSE: extensive commerce WnH VARIOUS 
SECTIONS OF. THE ASIATIC WORLP AND RENEWED 
CONTACTS WITH EUROPEANS 

II may be an indication of Ibc practical-mindednesg of the 
Ming age ibai daring much of its historj- foreign trade fiourished 
and that the Chinese often went actively forth to encourage it. 
This was piirticnlarly true in the early, vigortms years of the 
dynasty. W'e have seen how, under Yung Lo, naval expeditions 
w'ere sent to lands to the south. Chinese carried on trade with 
Java, Sumatra. India, Siam, Cej'lon, parts of what is now French 
tndo-China, anil with lands even farther to the southwest. How¬ 
ever, Chinese ships were later restricted, by imperiat command, 
to coastal waters. With the Land of the Rising Sun, too, there 
was active trade. It was the means of bringing many Chinese 
products and much Chinese thought to J,ipan. For example, 
during part of the Ming the chief circulating me^jum in Jaiain 
Wiis Chinese copper coins, and Chinese philosophy continued 
inlluentbl. 

Before the dynasty had ended, moreover, those contacts with 
the Occident had begun w’hich eventually were to wtirk the great¬ 
est cultural revolution in China's history—infinitely greater than 
that wrou^t by the Mongols and Mattchus and more thorough¬ 
going even than that which followed the coming of Buddhism. 
Commerce with Europe, it must be noted, was due to the intlLittve 
of Westerners and tn)t to Chinese enterprise. At the lime, this 
fresh touch with the Occident did not apjjear nearly so sign incant 
as did some other events, and the Manchu rule was more than 
two-thirds over before it had resulted in any very important 
changes in Chinese civilization. Because of its outcome in our 
OW'D day, however, it must here be chcftnicled. 

After the fall uf the Mongols, no Euro|»ans appear to have 
come to China, and the Utile Christian ct>mniimities which might 
have perpetuated their influence seem entirely to have dis¬ 
appeared. However, in the btter part of the fifteenth centurj*, 
the expansion of Eurof>ean |)eop3es of which the merchants and 
missionaries of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were a 
foreshadowing began afresh and with increased energj' and 
rapidity. It was in the last decade of that century that dating 
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Etirofwan voyagers discovered a new world in ihe W’estern 
Hanibphert' and an ali-sea route around Africa to India Qnly 
a few years later their successors were knockiiiB at the dooi4 
of China. It was, indeed? the lure of the land which JIarco Polo's 
famous star)' bad portrayed to successi^T generations of Euro¬ 
peans which drew- some of the explorers. This was notably true 
of Columbus, who sailed westward in the belief that the world 
was smaller than it proved to be and that the east coast of Asia 
was about where America was foundt the searcli for Caihay was 
in no small degree responsible for the discovery of the NTew 
Worhl. 

The first Europeans to arrive ui China in this new dav were, 
naturally, tlie Portuguese, for It was they who first rounded the 
Cape of G<«xl Hope and gained a foothold in India. Malacca 
fell to their arms in 1311, and there they found Chinese ships 
A few years later, probably in 1514, they reached Cliina and 
before tong established themselves off the coast of Kwangiung and 
in ports in Fukien and Chekiang. Their early career in China was 
stonii 3 '- The ^loslem ruler of Malacca whom they bad dispos¬ 
sessed complained of them to the Chinese authorities, and a Po^ 
tuguese envoy, Pires, who reached Peking in 1520 was treated as 
a spj', was conveyed, by imperial order, to Canton, was there 
confined with several of bis companions, and died in prison. A 
setrlemen; which the Portuguese establishetl near Ningjjo was 
wiped out by a inasi.'icre (1545) and a similar fate overtook a 
trading colony in Fqklen fl54d}. For a time they retained a 
precarious tenure only on islands south of Canton. 

For this iU fortune the Portuguese had chieflv themselves to 
thank. Truculent and lawless, regarding all Eastern peorile* as 
legitimate prey, they were little if any better than the coiilempo- 
rarv’ Japanese pirates who pilkiged the Chinese coasts Tlie Ming 
authorities can scarcely he censured for treating them as free¬ 
booters. 

^Mthin a few years after these cvents-^the exact date is not 
quite certain-^he Portuguese succeeded in making a permanent 
settlement m C^na. at .Macao, on a [leninsula which commanded 
a harbor on an island south of Canton. Here thty have remained 
to this day, although the harbor is too shallow for the great ocean¬ 
going steamers of recent years and the sleepy litde town a bit of 
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Porfugal sel down m Lhe Far Eastp subsisted largely on its 
dtibious gains from gambling and opium. 

While the Portuguese wgre journeying eastward- the Spaniards 
were coming westward. The Spanish expedition led by the Por¬ 
tuguese Magellan circumnavigated the globe in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century, Magellan him5u.df losing his life in the 
Philippines (1521). Before the century wa.^ out, the Spaniards 
hiid firmly established themS:e 1 ve 5 in ihc islands with Manila 
(founded 1 S7l J US their capital. For a few years in the first half 
of the seventeenth ceaturj' the Spaniards also had posts in For¬ 
mosa, but from these they were driven by the Dutch in 1642. 

In their occupatioD of the Philippines the Spaniards found the 
Chinese a fairly constant problem. Soon after the l>eginning of 
their conquest they were attacked by a Chinese pirate, seconded 
by a Japanese. Chinese migrated to the islands ant! much of the 
business of Manila passed into their hands. The Spaniards, 
alarmed, met the problem by ihe simple but crueh expedient of 
wholesale massacres; in 1603 and again in 1639 irtsurrections of 
Chinese were suppressed by putting diousanits to the sword. In 
spite of these disasters, the Chinese persisted in coming. 

Before the downfall of the Ming the Dutch had arrived in 
China. In Ifi22 the\' made an unsuccessful attack on Macao, and 
then obtained a foothold in the Pescadores and a little later in 
Formosa. From this latter island they were driven by Koxinga. 

Not far from the end of the Ming, moreover, a fourth Euro¬ 
pean i>eop1e, the English, destined tw'o centuries later to have so 
imfxirtant a part in the foreign affairs of the Empire^ had made 
their first effort to open trade with the Middle Kingdom. In 1637 
a squadron of five vessels arrived ai Macao, proceeded to Can¬ 
ton—silencing tlie batteries which attempted to oppose their pas¬ 
sage to that city—and disposed of their cargo. This troubled 
opening of relations was a grim augury of the future* 

From the North, the Russians began to make their appearance. 
.\dventurers who were pushing the frontiers of the Crar east^ 
ward crossed the borders of China, and before the ^lanchu con- 
quest some had even visited Peking. 

Under the Ming the merchants from Europe had no succe^ 
in penetraring far inbnd. It was with great difficulty, indetd, 
that they obtained even a temporarj' entrance into the cities 
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Before the Manchu conquest, however, European missionaries 
had not only travelled in the interior but had effected a settled 
residence in several of, the most importarit centers, including 
Peking itself. 

The great wave of European exploration and discovery of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was accompanied by a fresh 
burst of missionary enthusiasm in the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the sixteenth century the Church experienced a quickening 
of its entire life—the movement which Protestants call the Coun¬ 
ter Reformation, The Society of Jesus came into existence and 
the older orders were stimulated into fresh activity, WTierever 
the Portugticse and Spanish explorers and conquerors made their 
way—and often in advance of them—went also the missionaries. 
In India, .Africa, both Americas, the West Indies, Japan, and the 
Philippines were to be found the hardy and courageous represen* 
tatives of the Roman Catholic faith. 

So far as we know, the first missionary to seek to penetrate 
China in this new era was the great Jesuit, Frnncb Xrivier. Tn 
1552 he spent some weeks south of Cjunon, on the Island of 
Shang-ch’uan. at that time the chief headquarters of Portuguese 
traders. Thence he rruide futile attempts to reach the mainland, 
and there, near the close of 1552, he died, 

Xavier was follow'cd shortly by other missionaries, some of hi* 
own Society, under Portuguese auspices, and some, of other or¬ 
ders, from the Philippines, In time hlacao betarac the seat of a 
bishop and of several churches and religious housra and the cen¬ 
ter from which many missionaries sought to enter the regions 
beyond. 

The first really successful mission outside Macao was estab¬ 
lished by the Jesuits, and its leading figtire was an Italian 
Matthew Rkci. Ricci arrived In China in 15S3 and died in Peking 
in 1610. Tn the intenening t^ventv-eight vears he did more than 
any other one man to win a hearing for his faith and to develop 
the methods which were to be employed by his colleaguef and 
succfsors, He won the respect of many of the dominant scholar- 
trfniTiab by dre^m^ rts they did, hy applying hims^ilf diliKCfillv 
to the study of the Classjics which they held tn esteem, by con¬ 
forming to their pmclices so far as he conscientiously could and 
esfiecially by his knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, 
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branches of leaminf; in which Europe then markedly excelled 
China. He and his confreres saw that only through the friend¬ 
ship of members of tlie ruling class could^lhey hope to gain access 
to the masses of China and to win the countr>' to Christianity. 
It was by this means that Ricci made his way to Peking, and he 
had the sat is Faction of seeing nvo of the Hanltn Academy and an 
imperial prince won to the faith. 

Before the end of the Ming Jesuits were to be found in several 
ceniers, and Dominicans and FruticUcHms from the Philippines, 
after many persistent efforts, had entered Fukien, Occasionally 
persecutions iiad broken out, some of them fairly severe, but the 
faith was making headway. In Peking the Jesuits had gained 
further recognition by being assigned to the Imperial Bureau of 
Astronomy to reform the calciular. 

The collapse of the Ming strengthened the position of Uie 
missionaries. In Peking, the Manclius gave Schall ofUcial rank 
and entrusted him w'ith the preparation of the cafendar Jesuits, 
too, were to be found in the court of the last Ming aspirant, the 
unfortimate Kuei Wang, Thai prince’s heir, his mother, and his 
heir's mother were haptii^ed and his chief general and leading 
eunuch were also professing Christians. 

CL-LTURE UNDER THE MING: FOREIGN XNTLUENCES 

Coder the Ming, the contact with aliens, destined to be so 
re\'olutionaiy in the future, had little marked effect on Chinese 
culture. Through the Europeans came a few plants from the Xew 
World. Late in the siKteenth or early in the seventeenth century 
tobacco was introduced from the Philippines, and then or hiter 
were brought in the sweet potato (the batata, introduced into 
Fukien in iSd4), malzie, and the peanut—all of them of American 
origin, and all of them to become important agricidtUTal products 
in China. The pineapple, aEo of American provenance, reached 
China at the beginning of the scvetiteenth century'. 5vphlli.«, orig¬ 
inally from America, enUTcd. The Spanish peso appeared. 
Through the missionaries there entered Cliristian influences, and 
new conceptiiHis of mathematics, astronomy, geography, and me 
cbanics -As yet, however, except possibly an increase in popu¬ 
lation throui^ the tiew' food plants, none of these importations 
w'cirked any very great modification in Chinese life as a W'hote, 
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CULTtJIlE UNDEUt THE MIMG! RELIGION ANIt PHlLOSOrKV 

In reLigiun and philtsophy, the nearly three centuries of tfje 
Jling, when compared with some preceding dynasties which had 
enjoyed a long tenure, were somewhat sterile. Buddhism and 
Taoism conttnuedj hut no new' currents of lift which eventuated 
in imimnant sects disturbed them. Thev were, indeed, suffering 
from slow inward decay. To be sure, they seemed securely fised 
as permanent features of Chinese life. We hear, for ejiamplc, as 
though it were in the Ch’in or the Han, of imperial search for the 
elwir of life. However, most of such activity in pWlasophy as 
exited wa.c to be found not in them, but in the Confucian school. 

Confucianism was the dominant philosophy of that scholar- 
o/fidal class through which the Empire was ruled, and was kept 
so by the civil service examinations by which the members of the 
^oup were rccniiied. In official Confucmnism ihe school of 
Chu Hsi was40rthodoK. With the distnist of speculation and the 
premium on action which so dtaracteriaed tlie Ming, an eminent 
authority declared that "ever since the time of the philosopher 
Lhu, the truth has been made manifest to the world: no more 
writing is necessary': w-hat b left to us is practice.’* He who would 
openly challenge such complacent and accepted dogmatism must 
feve no common courage. The Confucian cult was reorganized 
In t^ sLxteemh century tablets were ordered substituted in the 
Confuaan temples for images, Uie designation of the temple was 
changr*d from mwe f"temple**> to itVri (“hall")-alteralions 
whtti tended to minimize the religious eiement^and some lesser 
modificruiDos iv<?re made. 

\\ by thtre should have been less originality than in some other 
dyna.stjes must be n matter of conjecture. It mav have been the 
ab-wnce of sufficient stimulus from the outside.' No tides wer^ 
flooding m from abroad so powerfully as had Buddhbm'in the 
centuries preceding and during the T'angt neither Islam nor 

^ ^ad th^ other 

foreign faith. It raav have been that, after freeing itself from it. 

conquest by the Mongols. China was seeking to restore and prt- 

KW cullut. Il«kp™de»ce. h hye. ihc 

mg of Chinese thought, through the agency of the civil ser^S 
exammaiitms, apparently now more fully developed than hereto- 
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lore- Certxiinly a majority ol the be^t minds appear to have 
sought official promotion and social recogniiJon through the chan- 
ndb ot these teats, and in so doing were^ shaped by tlie conven.- 
tional mold. The ejttreme autocracy of the Emperors intol¬ 
erant of dangerous deviation from the established Confucianism. 
The very practicality of the i^eriod discouraged speculation. 

There was, however, no little intellectual interest, ^lany 
societies existed for the distussion and study of philosophy and 
llteruiure. These often engaged in debates and not infre<juently 
were active in politics. 

Some there were who became restive under orthodoxy and 
wished to think for themselves. The most distinguished^ Wang 
Yang-ming (ru* 1472—1S28), bad the courage arid originality 
to work out a philosophy which differed fmm that of his class. 
Coming from a family of scholars and officiabj he passed through 
the normal routine of study and examinations and spent much 
of Ills life in the service of the staiep holding important offices. 
He was tinwillingj however, merely to work lor degrees. He 
wished to arrive at knowledge for himself^ and not to repeat, 
parrot-like^ the findings of preceding thinkers. The quest led him 
into opposition to Chu Hsi and his followers. That schoolit will 
be recalled, had professed to ads’oeate the search for truth, moral 
and otherwistj through the “investigation of things'—the esam- 
ination of the objective universe. Wang yatig-ming^ on the other 
hxind, by an experience of sudden illumination after a long period 
of attempting to arrive at knowledge through the method advo¬ 
cated by Chu Hsi^ came to believe that truth must be sought by 
looking within—that his own nature was a sufficient source of 
wisdom. He emphasized intuition—conscience—as the channel 
of information concerning the mural law. As a logical corollary 
of this position, he opposed the dualism of Chu Hsi (although 
Chu Hsi wias also a monist) and approached what the Western 
philosopher would call the ixjshion of monistic idealism. Also as 
a corollary, he discouraged labored thought and advocated self- 
discipline and action. In pari ^'ang Yang-ming displayed a re¬ 
semblance to both Taoism and Cli'an Buddhism, Probably, eitlier 
coiisciou-^ly or uncon-sdously^ he had l>eim influenced by both. 
He was, however, neither Taoist nor Buddhist, but must l>e reck¬ 
oned as in the Coiifudan line. His teachings proved: not nearly 
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SO potent in China as in Japan. In the latter country ( under the 
Japanese pronunciation of his name, Oyomeil he to Itave a 
great vogue, the comrov^tsy lietweeti hi^ followers and those of 
Chu Hsi often Incoming acute. Even in China, he had many 
admirers. 

In tile latter part of the Ming at least one other heterodox 
school arose, stood persecution for its principles, and was active in 
politics. 

The tendency oi progressive and radical phitosopliers, 1 Delud¬ 
ing Wang Yang-ming, it may be noted, was more toward ethical 
living and saving society than abstract speculation. The prac¬ 
ticality which was a dominant feature of the period found eiipres- 
sion in them as in oUier more tangible directions. 

CL'LTUBE UNDER THE SUNG: LTTElUTtTRE 

In literature the Ming displayed little niEirked originality. Mo 
new types of*works of outstanding significance appeared. There 
was, however, much literary activity. In quantity the output was 
targe and the quality by no means always tnediocne. Great libra¬ 
ries were collected, both under imperbl auspices and by private 
iudividuals. 

Printing, now for many years a commonplace, neadc the circu¬ 
lation of book.s comparatively easy and incicpcnsive, and so con¬ 
tinued to encourage authorship. Both wooden blocks and movable 
type w'ere employed. Government presses at N^atiking and Peking 
bad a monopoly of the publication of the Classics and of other 
works issued by im|jerial authori/ation. Frequently books so 
printed were distributed among the various educaLioiiEil institu¬ 
tions. Private presses, sonie of them kept in the same families for 
generations, printed many other w-orks, including tliose which 
fall within the clasrification of brllfs it'ttres. 

The drama was popular and although the ploys of former 
dynasties continued to be produced, at least one new type with 
the accompanying music was originated, simpler than the classical 
style. 

The period appears to have made its chief intellectual contri¬ 
butions through the novel. This type of literature was. as we have 
seen, not an invention of Ming scholars, but had firsit risen into 
prominence under the Mongols. During the Ming, however, it 
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was ihe vehicle for much literary expressioiij and. possibly because 
it was less sterefiiyped than some of the traditianal forms of lit¬ 
erature, at times g»'e indication of real genius. Most of the 
greatest fiction had probably circulated for centuries in the form 
of collections of incidents pieced together by popular professional 
story-tellers and handed down by word of mouth. Some of these 
cycles hjid ivide popular currency, were familiar to a large pro¬ 
portion of the population, and were retold again and again with 
many variations. Then some of them were pul into writing, at 
tinst crudely. Tiventually authors of outstanding ability tnaok a 
few of them in band, often anonymously i for composition of such 
tales, and e^iecinlly in the vernacular, tvas supposed to be be¬ 
neath the dignity of a scholar), and tasting masterpieces came into 
cxi.stence. 

It must be noted, moreover, that the greatest of Chinese travel 
diaries, that by Hsu Hsia-k’o, dates from the Ming. Hsu. who 
lived toward the cIo,se of tlie dynasty, travel led extensively 
through I he Empire, appiirently chiefly for the love of doing so. 
and wrote detailed and vivid de.scripiions of rivets, mountains, 
buildings, and local customs, Pnrikularly did he explore the 
-Southwest, determining the source of the \^'est River, showing 
that the Mekong and Salween are separate streams, and demon¬ 
strating that the Chin Sha Kfang, or River of the Golden Sand, is 
the upper reaches of the Yangtze. 

The activities of the Ming writers seem to have been molded 
in part by the duminance of the ckil service examinations. Since, 
as we have said, through these lay the road to ofTicial preferment 
and .social recognition, and since they emphasized a knowledge 
of the Classics and of the orthodox commentators, and form rather 
tlian content, their tendency was to restrict the minds subjected 
tt» them to pedestrian, laborious, and voluminous, but quite un¬ 
inspired effort in the fields of history*, government, and related 
subjects. Certainly the energies of !Ming scholars were expended 
very largely on sober writings and compilations—among them 
being local geographies and histories, works of reference (al¬ 
though, interestingly enough, most of these were inferioT to the 
compilations of T ang and Sung scholars), coTlectirms of inscrip¬ 
tions, descriptions of government, biographies, a long study of 
Ssu-ma Cfa’ien’s Shih Chi, treatises an military training and strat- 
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cgj', a grfat work on agrlcuhure by the most erninent Christian o', 
the time, Hsii Kuaiig<h’i, many treatises on law (which in 
Jiuenced Korea, Japan, and Annam), Ixwks on medicine. Includ 
ing a huge intitfrh mftiiro (the Pert Is’ao kmg mu, by Li Shih- 
ch&n, and based tti part on earlier works of the same kindt, many 
encyclopaedias^ including the largest of its class, already men¬ 
tioned, critiques of art, and collections of Buddhist and Taoist 
works. AH these required diligence, but in imaginativ'e power 
few if any rose above mediocriiy. There were, to be sure, poets, 
some of whom became famous—such as Li Tung-yang—but none 
achieved the place in Chinese literature that those of the T'ang 
had tvon. Late in the Ming the beginning of a new scientific 
study of philotog^' came into being. Moreover, in a work pub¬ 
lished in 154,1, Mei Tail questioned the ^'ancient text” of the 
Shu Chmg~the portions of that venerable work which in the 
next dynasty were conclusively proved to be spurious. Ming 
thought, however, was largely confined to familiar channels. Eu¬ 
ropean missionaries brought in new ideas in matheniatics, astron¬ 
omy, and theology, and wrote extensively on them, but down to 
the close of the Ming these did little to stir the Chinese mind 
from its accustomed grooves. 

CULTt'BE tiNDEU TllE MHiC: ABT 

In art, the Ming pcrjtxl is sometimes described as decadent. 
For some forms the generalization holds true, but it is by no 
means entirety accurate. 

Buddhist sculptured figures, while produced in large quan¬ 
tities, for vigor and religious feeling did not begin to aj^roach 
those of earlier dynasties. It is in secular siibjetls from everyday 
life, and in the carving of jade, ivory, columns, and balustrades, 
that Ming sculpture is seen at its best. 

In painting, too, ii 15 questionable whether ^^ing artists at¬ 
tained the let'els reached by their predecessors of the T’ang and 
the Sung. Htmg Wu established at Nanking an .\cadeniy of 
Painting, probably in an attempt 10 emvilaic the Sung, For ^me 
years, indeed, the Sung traditions in stvie and subject matter 
were continued. The djTiasly’s roster of painters is a long one. 
The variety of subjects was fairly large—Imdscapes, birds, ilow- 
ers, portraits of court ladies—and the cIeg.tftLe. delicao\ and 
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careful finish of many of tlie products praiseworthy. On the 
whole, however^ the work was inferior and appears to have become 
more so as the dynasty progressed, especiaily after the capital was 
niuved to I'ckhig. Ornatencss was exaggerated, and in land¬ 
scapes there was less intimacy with nature than under the Sung. 
Expert criticism of painting flourished and a well-known ency- 
clopaKlta of pamting was compiled—possibly an indication that 
painters w'cre looking backward rather than giving themselves 
to original production. For this mediocrity the growing stagna- 
tion in Buddhism, that faith which had done so much to inspire 
the greatest of Chinese painting, may be responsible. Certainly, 
the attention to non-religious subjects indicates that this may 
have been the case, 

How'ewr, in architecture, not only does the quantity produced 
appear to have been very targe, but much of llte quality was high. 
T^c Ming builders and engineers, indeed, dispiayetl an ability 
which often rose to the level of genius. Many of thci bridges, city 
wall!;, temples, and pagodas now in existence date from the Ming, 
and comparatively few ancient monuments of these tyT»s ante¬ 
date it. The Great Wall was largely rebuilt: most of it as we 
See it to-day dates from the Ming. umbers of the extant struc¬ 
tures are from the Wan Li period, when politically the dynasty 
was staggering toward its fall, and when decay in skill might have 
been expected. 

iloreover, in some other fields of art the Ming unquestionably 
registered marked advance. Magnificent pieces of cloisonne 
were produced. Rugs and carpets appear to have surpassed those 
of preceding centuries—perhaps b^ause of contacts with that 
industry in Persia and the Xear East. Tn the casting of bronze the 
Ming craftsmen attained great skill, particularly in the Hsiian T| 
period (1426-1436). 

It was especially in ceramics that the Ming excelled. The out¬ 
put was prodigious and both in form and style shovfcd a marked 
and diversified departure from the 5ting- Under the Sung, mono¬ 
chrome prevailed- Under the IVTing, polychrome decoration was 
the rule, and monochrome products, while continuing, were in the 
minority. White poredain was decorated with pictorial designs in 
colors—^by glazes, enamels, and underKla/.e blues and reds. .A 
licauttful cobalt blue came in, for this could stand the high tern- 
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perature requifed to fuse the glaze. Later another blue, imported 
originally from Persia, became popular. In times still other 
colors appeared—green^ yellow, purple, refls of various shades, 
black, and more blues—pm on in varying combinations. Many, 
too, were the figures, scenes, and designs portrayed. 

Production wus at many centers. The chief place of manu¬ 
facture was the imperial works at Ching-te Ch£n. not far f rom tlie 
Poyang Lake, in Kiangsi. Here vast natural deposits of the min¬ 
erals needed for tlie manufacture of porcelain facilitated the in- 
diistry. The finest specinieas are from the early reigns nf the 
dynasty, before the best gf the clays were exluiusicd. The Chlng-te 
Ch^n works either drove out of competition or overshadowed the 
other centers and were to retain their sii]iremacy until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

I'orcelain warts were largely exported and reached not only the 
N’ear East but Europe, and eventually were thought of, with silk 
and tea, as the characteristic products of China. 

SV.\l3>l.VRy 

The Ming, while in political might inferior to the Han and the 
T’ang and In Urilliance and originality not equal t» the T’ang 
and the Sung, spanned one of the noteworthy periods of China’s 
hisioiy. It mied all of what we now tliink of as China projier. for 
a time it was master of .Annam, and for shorter or longer periods 
Korea, Japan, and lands to the souijj as far distant as Ceylon 
acknowledged its suzerainty. In contrast to the earlier dyna,uies, 
instead of looking landward tow'ard the mnrti and west as the 
natural direction in which to extend its power, it faced seaward 
and southward. Increasingly commercial conuicts tvere not by 
the overland trade routes but by the ocean. In this was a fore¬ 
shadowing—^although no one of the iwriod could well have fore- 
ca,sied them—of those intimate contacts with the West which 
later were to work the greatest revolution that the Empire had 
known. The realm was prosperous. More abundant supplies of 
silver and copper became available and both metals were widely 
used as mediums of exchange. In culture the China of the Ming 
dynasty displayed practicality, elegance, diligence, and in a few 
directions originality, and influenced some of its neighbors, in- 
clutiitig especially Korea and Japan. ’ 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CHTNG I>YN*\ST\^ ITS HEYDAY 

AND THE BEGINNING OF ITS DECLINE 
(A.l>. 1644-1838) 

uCTROOUCToay 

The Ta Ciring ih-uasiy—usually called simply the Ch’lng ^as 
a rule translated “pure*’ ur ^‘unsullied")—which the Manchus 
established was to be one of the longest-lived in the history of 
China. During the nearly three centuries of its rule (1644-1912) 
the Chinese experienced some of the most remarkiible develop- 
tnents of their entire career. Under the Ch’ing the Empire reached i 
its greatest territorial extent—^not counting the Yiian ^riod, for 
China was then only the chief unit of the \IongoI ilomaitis. At its 
heighf the dynasty ruled over China properj Maiichttria> Mon¬ 
golia, Sinkiang, and Tibet, and received iribule~in recognition 
of a more or less shadowy' suxerainty—trom Nepal, Burma, Laos, 
Siam, Annam, the Liu Ch’iu Islands, and Korea. Under the 
Ch'ing, too, the Chinese were more numerous than at any pre¬ 
vious lime. Moreover, during the heyday of the dynasty China 
attained a fresh level nf material prosperity, probably higher 
than ever before. In the latter part of the sev enteenth and through 
most of the eighteenth century, indeed, it was the most populous 
and possibly the mosi prosperous realm on the planet- In num- 
liers of people it outstripped all the other great contemporary 
empires—the British, the Spanish, the French, the Russian, the 
Dttoman, and the Mogul. From the standpoint of order and 
justice it was probably as far advanced as any state of the time, 
for that was before the humanitarian movement had ameliorated 
the laws, the courts, and the prisons of the West. In total vvealih, 
too, it very pjissibly surpassed every other nation of the period. 

During these yeara, to be sure, culture underwent no espe¬ 
cially great changes: the country was content to shape hs life 
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accordinp to iKc patterns fixe<i in previous d^Tiaslies, This may 
have been in pari because the *Mandnis, wishing, for reasons of 
putilkal expediency^ lo jirove themselves sitpporters of Chinese 
dvillzaiioii, maintained orthodoxy wiili all the zeal of conscious 
converts- It niay also have been because the (rh’ing Emperors, in 
their eagerness to prevent sedition and to root out any threat to 
their rule, endcavorcti to suppress cultural heterodoxy, Their em¬ 
phasis, too, on the cidl service exammations—through which lay 
tlie ptiibs to social prestige, power, and wealth—induced most 
ambitious youths to confine themselves lo the welWefined curricu¬ 
lum which kd to the coveted degrees. The system first fore- 
shadoived by the Han was being carried to its logical conclusion. 
Originality and experimentation were inconsistent with its per¬ 
fect operation. Great prosijerity was accompanied by adherence 
to pa.st conventions. Even so, however, a few* of the inielkciuals 
were active in a movement of marked boldness and critical acumen 
which was ter have important consequences. 

In the last three-quarters of a century that the Manchus were 
cm the throne, when their vigor was declining and the power 
slipping from their hands, came the greatest cultural revolution 
that the Chinese have ever known. It was then that the Occident 
at last surmoimted the natural barriers which had prevented it 
from establishing mtlmate intercourse with the Middle Kingdom. 
Under the vigorous impact of the West the familiar structure of 
Chinese lifs crumbled. The traditional political, intellectual, and, 
to a certain extent, economic, social, and religious institutions dis¬ 
appeared or were profounrlly modified. The changes into which 
the coimiry was hurried proved more thorough-going even than 
after the collapse of the Chou, when the Ch'jn and the Han rulers 
esiablUhed the Empire, or than in the centuries after the Han, 
when Buddhism wiis being established. They seem, Indeed, even 
)'ei only to have begun. 

The dynasty, accordingly, naturally falls into two parts, one 
before the coming of the Westerner in force, and the other after 
that event. The dividing years are 1839-Iti42, when, in a suc¬ 
cessful war on China. Great Britain kd what proved to be the 
vanguard of the great inviision. The first nf these peritids forms 
the subject of this chapter. Jlore than half of it is included in 
the reigns of two of the ablest niunarchs that China has ever had, 
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most familiar to 'ttesiorners under llie reign^names by which 
chronulofij- is indicated, K'ang Hsi and Ch1cn Lung. The Em¬ 
peror K'ang Hsi ascended tie throne in^I66l and died in 1722, 
Then, after a comparatively briei reign, not especially noteworthy, 
of about thirteen years, came Ch'ien Lung^ from 1736 to J796, 
For nearly a century and a half, therefore, with a short interntp- 
tion, China’s government was in the hands successively of two 
ejctraordinarily strong men. It was pmbably due largely to this 
coincidence of longevity and competence that the dynasty became 
so lirmly established and lasted so long. 

!ISl 

The first llanchu to rale in Pelting, usually known by the name 
of his reign-peritKl. Shun (Tiih. was placed on the throne as a 
boy of nine the year lie fore his troops came into possession of the 
Ming capital. During his childhood under the tutelage of a wry 
able uncle, he did not assume the full tnanagenienl the govem- 
ment uiiiil 1651, after the regent’s death. He liimself died in bis 
twenties, in 1661—^although rumor declared that he was not dead, 
but had retired, incognito, to a monastery—atid so scarcely had 
time to make a marked impression on Utc Empire. 

Shun Chih was in turn succeeded by a minor son who is, as we 
have said, commonly known as E’ang Hsi. K’ang Hsi was not 
quite seven when his father's death elevated him to the throne, 
and he was to hold the imperial title for a little short of sixiy-two 
years. In 1667, when he was thirteen, he took control, although 
it was not until 1669 that he was able completely to break the 
power of the regents. For more than half a century, ihercforej he 
ruled the destinies of the Chinese. A contemporary of such notable 
monarchs as Louis XlV of France, Peter the Great of Russia, WiN 
liara in of England, and the fanatical warrior-conqueror Aurang- 
acb of the Mogul djmasiy in India, in personal ability he was 
probably tlie erjual and perhaps the superior of them alL He was 
chanicteriaed by great physical energy, an active and inquiring 
mind intert^sted in a w'ide range of learning, an excellent nicmory, 
\'L\’acity, and the will and the ability to lead and dominate men. 
Fond of vigorous outdoor life, he spent many of hrs days in the 
chase. He travelled extensively through his domains and gave 
much personal auemion to his official duties, priding himself un 
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hisconcfm far the welfare of his subjects and his frugality in his 
persona! and court expenses. .Mthough originating nothing of 
great impttrtance in gov^rnmentiil machine rj', he gave to China as 
vigorous an administration as the Fimpire had ever known, and 
fostered not only order and materiid pros{)erity but cultural 
activity. 

Very early after assuming full power, when he was still in his 
teens, K’ang Hsi faced successfully the most serious menace that 
had yet threatened his line, .-\fier their conquest of Chinn, the 
Manchus had placed over much of tlie region south of the 
VangiiEe four of the Chinese generals who had been of most as¬ 
sistance to them. One of these died without leaving male Leslie, 
but his sun-in-law was given a position of trust in Rwangsi. An¬ 
other was in Kwaitgtung anrl a third in Fukien, I'he most power¬ 
ful was \\‘u San-kuei. who had had so large a pan in introducing 
the Ch’ing to Peking. He had conquered for tus ttew masters 
Shensi, Szeclnvan. and Yunnan, and had hounded the last of the 
Ming, the luckless Kuei Wang, to hu: death on the Viinnan border. 
He had been loaded with honors, one of his sons had been given in 
marriage a sister of the Emperor Shun Chih, and in Viiimanfu, his 
headquarters, he maintained & court which in splenrlor rivalled 
that of Peking. In the South as they were, remote from lacking, 
these Chinese dignitaries, with high titles and great authority, 
constituted 3 potential danger: it was the kind of division of the 
realm among feudatories which more than once had threatened 
the unity of the Empire. 

ITiere seems to be some uncertainty as to the exact steps by 
which the revolt came about. Tlie occasion !tpi>ears to have been 
the determination of the Emperor to bring to an end the anoma¬ 
lous power of these satraps. K'ang Hsi ordered Wu San-kuel to 
report to Peking to pay homage to the throne, but that worthy, 
warned by his son—a hostage in Peking—<if a plot against him, 
twice refused. When one of the dignitaries, Shang K o-hsl, in 
Canton, because of age and the desire to escape from the control 
of a son, asked leave to retire to Manchuria. K’ang Hsi promptly 
granted his request. Then when two others, as a matter of policy, 
or following the requirements of Chinese cu.stom. made similar 
offers, K’atig Hsi brought to a head the entire issue by taking 
ihem at their word and ordering them to disband their iroops. 
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The issue was now squarely joinc<], anti Wu San-kuei rev'oUed 
(1673). Keng ChuiE-chung in Fukien, grandson of the original 
supporter of the Matfchu power, and Shang Chih-hsin in K.watig- 
Lung, son oi Sbang K'o-hsi, also appealecf to arms, the one fairly 
promptly, the other more tardily. Hence the rebellion is known as 
that of tlie San Fati, or the Three Feudaiories, 

The outlook for the C-h^ing was daTk. 3Iany C_hiiiese joined in 
the uprbing. On the coast, the son and successor o( Koxinga, still 
strong on tlie sea and ensconced in Formosa, took the opportunity 
to attack his father's old enemies. Most of the South Hunan, 
Kweichow, Yiinnan, Kwangsi, Kwimgtung, and Fukien—was in 
control of the rebels, and for a time Saediwan. K 3 j 1 .su, and much 
of Shensi seemed lost. It U not strange that Wu San-kud pro¬ 
claimed himself the first of a new dynasty. The Manthus, with 
only a boy at their head, and with more than half of the area of 
the eighteen provinces in the hands of ihcir foes, were in desper-* 
ate straits. It looked as though they might do widely to accept 
the Compromise suggested by \Vii San-kuei and leave to him, as 
the price of peace, the territory south of the \angtite- 

However, the boy ruler showed himself fully etjual to the emer¬ 
gency, He was aided by dissensions among his opponents. The 
rebels could agree only on enmity to the Mandius and some of 
them feU to quarrelling among themseUea. Moreover, numbers 
of influential Chinese remained true to the ChHng. He fore long 
the armies of K'ang Hsi began to regain the lost territories. The 
fate of the revolt wtw scaled by the death, b 1678, probably from 
natural causes, of the formidable \\ u ban-kuei. In the ensuing 
months others of the chief rebels were eUminated, So stubborn 
was the resistance, however, that not until 1681 <lid it come to 
an end—when the grandson of ^i^ u San-kuel, besieged in his last 
stronghold, committed suicide. 

Thanks largely to the ability of K’ang Hsi in suppressing it. 
the uprising resulted in establishing the Manchu rule more firmly 
than e^'er. The system of semi-autonomous feudatories was abol¬ 
ished, and the contrul of Peking over the provinras was strength- 
em^ by requiring jjfficials to re^iorl to the capital at periodical 
intervals ami hv^dividing fimciinns among the head provincial 
officers and virtunlly setting them to watch each other. Moreover, 
in J6S3, for the fir^t time in the history of China, Formosa, after 
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thr death of the son of Koxmga ( 1682 ), was brought into the 
Empire. 

Noi only did K^ang Hsi succeed in confirmitig his family in 
ihtfir control of China: lie extended his authority beyond his in¬ 
herited frontiers- From time immemoriaL as we have repeatedly 
seen+ the fertile plains and vaJleys uf Xorth China had been sub¬ 
ject to invasion from the less favored lands on the north, ‘west, 
and northeast^ Some of Lbe rulers of China sought protection from 
the menace by constrLtetiag or maintaining the Greiit Wall. How¬ 
ever, the greatest monarchy of the Han and the T'ang. it will be 
Recalled, had not been content with reniiuning on the defensive, 
but had sought to dominate the regions from which the threats 
issued. It was this bold policy which K^ang Hsi adopted, and in 
it he followed by his two immediate successors. As a conse¬ 
quence, by tlie end of Iht^ eijihteenLh century the territory con¬ 
trolled by the Chlag—^ vve have suggested—was more extensive 
than that wljich had acknowledged the sujterainiy of any line 
which had reigned in China extcfit Ihal of Jengbix Khan* 

K’nng Hsi was led to embark upon a program of expansion 
by a threat to his frontiers. At the accession of the Ch ing, the 
Mongols, as heretofore, were divided into many tribes. They' 
w'ere chiefly in two groups^ the Eastern and the W'esiem. The 
Eastern Mongols* in turn, w^ere subdivided into the Xorthern, or 
Khalkhas, and the Southern, in what w^e know as Inner 
Mongolia. We liave seen that before the Manchu conquest of 
China proper many of the tribes of Inner Mongolia had submitted 
to the ChHng. One of the khans, or diiefs, of this region seked 
the ojjportuaity given by the rebellion of Wu San-kuei to revolt. 
K'ang Hsi subdued him and folitiw'e<l up the victory by claiming 
^uzeiciinty owr the entire Mcmgol cunfederiition. Thi.^ pttsaged 
the extension of the power of the (^hling over the Khalkhiis. 

Kkang Rsi's authorify over the Khalkhas diti not become effec¬ 
tive, however, until after a further development. The W'estern 
Mongols, or Kalmuks. had anionic them ji tribe called the Eleuths 
(or Oelots). A leader of the Eleuths was then builiiing one of 
those many more nr less ephemeral states of Central Asia which 
hive risen, flourished, and dUiippeared, usuevUv all within a few 
decades. 1 'his chief not only became strong in the Gobi, but mter- 
vened in Ttbet^ posing us the prutectur of the llalai Lama. Hi: 
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son, Oaldan, was even more powerful. From his capital at Kuidja, 
lie maintained the intluence btiill up by hb father ia Tibet and 
Mon^oba, and established his suzerainty over Kashgar, the rest 
of Eastern Turkestan, Turfan, and Hami. Before long Galdan 
found an occasion to interfere in the affairs of the Khalkhas and 
attempted to extend his sway over them, A new Mongol Empire 
appeared ti> he arising, with a threat to the Chinese frontiers. 
This Kang Hsi would not tolerate. He gave the EHialkhas pro¬ 
tection and in the last decade of the seventeenth century' dis- 
fiiitched armies to dear their territories of Galdan and the Ekuths. 
Galdan was repeiitedly defeated and hlr death (1697) was prob¬ 
ably by hia own hand. The Khalkhas, however, hat! only ex¬ 
changed the threiit of one master for the reality' of another. K'ang 
Hsi had saved them froni the Eleuths, but their chiefs noiv ac¬ 
knowledged the suzerainty of the Ch'ing, imperial residents were 
placed among them, and a garrison was installed in Urga. K’ang 
Hsi did not comjilete the conquest of the Ekuths' tecritory, but he 
did put contingents of troops in Hami and other strategic centers 
on the Western frontier. 

.^fter K'ang Hsi had ventured into the “West, he was led, ap¬ 
parently by the logic of events, to extend his control over Tibet. 
At the close of the fourteenth and early in the fifteenth century a 
reform had been made—chiefiy by a great religious leader, Tsung 
K’apa—'in the pre\'ailing corrupt Buddhist cult in that region, the 
“Red Sect,” and a new tyiie of Buddhism had arisen, called the 
■‘\'ellovi‘ Sect'’ ffrom the color of its vestments) w'iih insistence, 
iimoiig other things, upon the celibacy of the clergy and a more 
elaborate ritual, The heads of the new cult, and, consequently, 
of Tibet, in time came to he the DiUai Lama and the Fanch’an 
l,ama. The holder of each title was supposedly a relncamation 
of bis predecessor, and the succes-sions theoretically traced back, 
respectively, to a great bodiiisaUva (,-\valnliita) and a buddfta 
(Amitnbha), By far the more powerful of the two politically was 
ihc Dalai Lama, vviih his capital at Lhasa. The ^ling Emjxjrors 
had showTi him honor, the early Manchus had estahlishcd relations 
with him, and a holder of the title visited Peking in 1652. It 
remained, however, for K^ang Hsi tu estemi the authority of the 
Empire over him anil his realm. 

Having embarked on a policy of controlling the ilottgols, K ang 
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HsL was almflsl inevitably led to concern himself with Tibetan 
pulilics. Many of tJic Mongols had been followers of the Red 
Sect of Laiuaism, and bjr the time of K ang’ Hsi the Yellow Sect 
w'as gaining many converts among them. The Eleuths early 
hered to the latter and sought to spread it—^possibly as a means 
of extending dieir ovm control-—while for years the Khalkba'i 
remained loyal to the Red cult. Tibet, therefore, Ijecame a factor 
with which K'ang Hsi had to reckon in dealing with the situation 
on his northwestern frontiers. 

In Ibis4, after many of the Kh^dkhas had become followers 
of the Yellow Sect, K.^ang Hsi asked and obtained the codperatiuii 
of the Dalai Lama in bringing about peace among them, Gatdan 
had been in communication with Uutsa and the ensuing friction 
with Peking was allayetl only hy hta timely death. Then, too, the 
chief minister of the Dalai Lama had had some dealings with Wu 
San-kuei duritig the latter’s sedition and had aroused K’ang llsi’s 
saspicions. About 1700 K’ang Hsi began strengthening his posi¬ 
tion in Utc great plateau. His troops occupied parts of the 1'ibctaii- 
Sxechwan border and he commissioned as regent of Tibet the 
friendly commander of the Eleiith forces which for a time domj- 
Dated liiasa. Before many years a disputed succession to the 
Dalai I.ania-ship led E ang Hsi to undertake the conquest of the 
country. One of the claimants was enthusiastkidly supported by 
some of the Mongols, Lhasa taken, and the pro-Cb'ing group 
was put to the sword. The movement seemed to presage the rise 
of still another new Mongol Empire. In 1719, therefore, K'ang 
Hsi came out boldly on the side of one of the contestants, and in 
1730 his forces entered Lhasa as victors. K’ang Hsi’s protege was 
successfully enthroned, Peking appointed two high commissioners 
to direct him and Installed a garrison in the city, and troops w'ere 
stationed al strategic points on the road Lo China proper. Tibet 
was now politically an appendage of China. 

K'ang Hsi abo dealt firmly widi the Europeans who. following 
the contiias made under the Ming dynasty, continued to come to 
China. The audiority of China over Macao, the one European 
settlement on the coast, was unequi^'ocably asserted. iTnder 
Kang Hsi's predecessor the Dutch had sent representatives to 
Peking who allowed themselves to be treated as envyj-s from a 
tributary state. They now dis[iatched shijis to help in K’ang Hsi’ii 
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conquest of Formosa. Since the suttccnth century ihe Russians 
had been moving mio Siberia. Even under the Ming, Russians 
had reached Peking.‘During the reign of Shun Chih an embassy 
and merchants came to the capital, and in the early years of the 
K'ang Hsi period other emissaries and trading caravans orrived. 
Russian pressure on the west helped to weaken the Eleuths in the 
later stages of their contest with K’ang Hsi* K'ang Hsl's forces 
and the Russians came to blows in the valley of the Amur. The 
Russians were there establishing small colonies and fortiJied posts, 
to the great annoyance of the Matichus. In 1685 a Russian post. 
Albadn, was captured, and some of the garrison were taken to 
Peking, where they remained permanently. Neither side was espe¬ 
cially eager for war. and, after other somewhat desultory en¬ 
counters, in 16B9 a treaty was signed at Nerchinsk, the first be¬ 
tween China and 3 European state. Among other provisions, this 
defined the boundary, restored to China some of the territory 
claimed by the Russians, arranged for a limited sonunerce be¬ 
tween the two countries, and stipulated that if Russians or Chi¬ 
nese committed crimes in the other’s territory', they were to fat- 
sent across the bonier for punishment by the ofikiab of their 
teapecLive govemments. It was not, as were so many treaties of 
ihe nineteenth century, dicLiied to a prostrate China by a vic¬ 
torious ^Vestem power. 

Against Roman Catholic missionaries, too, K’ang Hsi asserted 
his absolute authority over his diimains. As we have seen, Jesuits, 
notably Scliall, attached themselves to the Mandius during the 
subjugation of China. Ab<»ui the lime uf the conquest, Spanish 
Franciscans and Dominicans from the Philippines succewled in 
effecting a j>ermancni foothold. Before the death of K’ang Hsi, 
Lazarists, French Jesuits, Spanish AugustinLins, Italian Fran¬ 
ciscans, and seculars, including representatives of the Socicie des 
Missions £irnngeres of Paris, had entered the country. During 
most of his reign R’ang H-si was tolerant of and even friendly to 
the nuisionaries. especially the Jesuits, During his minority, in 
1664, there was a severe perBeculion, but when he assumed the 
reins of goveiiiment he had it discontinued. He was greatly inter¬ 
ested by the scholarly Jesuits in his capital, notably by Verbiest 
and some of the French members of the Society, Cnder them he 
studied European sciences, tnatheraatics, and music, he employed 
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lh«iii in nslronomical and literary pursuit?, he entrusted to them 
the mapping of the Empire, he used them in negotiations with 
the Russians, and he assisted them in erecting a church in Peking 
and in rebuilding one in Hangchow. In 1693 he issued what in 
effect was an etlict of toleration, protecting existing church build¬ 
ings and permitting freedom of worship. By 1705 there were 
probably more than two hundred thousand Chinese Christians, 
among them a few men of prominence. 

Unfortunately, however, a prolonged dispute—the so-called 
Rite? Controversy—arose among the missionaries. This had to do 
chiefly with the term to be used for the trun.slation of the word God 
—whether the familiar 7*7™, so frequent in Chinese literature, 
could be so employed—'and with questions concerning the permis¬ 
sibility of participation by Christians in the customary Chinese 
rites in honor of :mcestors and Confucius. If the word T'icn 
could be used, and if these rite? could be tolerated by the Church, 
then Christianity could be made to seem less inimical to Chinese 
institutions. If, on the other hand, the Church conscientiously 
felt that they must be forbidden to Christians, the faith would 
appear an enemy to traditional Chinese beliefs and practices and 
destructive of such fundamental bases of society and the state as 
the family and the Confucian school. Most of the Jesuits favored 
toleratiun, but many members of other missionary organizations 
vigorously opposed it. The controversy lasted for a little over a 
ceniury—from about 1638 uniii the final papal decision, in 1742. 
Much of 1 he ecclesiastical Roman Catholic world entered into the 
discussion, jealousies between orders, rivalries among European 
nations, the Portuguese claim of the right to control the Church 
in the Ear Itasi, aud the rising tide of feeling in Europe against 
the Jesuits complicated the debate. Tlie Pope finally decided 
against toleration and sent to China two different embassies < in 
1704-1710 and 1719-17311, led respeaively by Charles Malllard 
de Tournon and Jean Ambrose Charles .Mezzabarba. in the at- 
tem|H to gain the acquiescence not only of the Jesuits but of 
K Hsi_ 

Before either legate arrived. K’ang Hsi h;id expressed his own 
conviciton on the points at issue, Tlvi? wg? for toleration and so 
was diametrically opposed lu Rome, Both papal legates irritated 
bun, es*«^ially the first, fie felt that no foreigner, even though he 
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be Pope, should attempt to enforce decrees counter to tlie iniperial 
will, piirticularly when these would prove disturbing to basic 
Chinese customs. Actordingly. he gave missionaries the choice of 
abitling by his own decision in the controversy or leaving the coun- 
tr>‘r Since Rome did not issue its final edict until J?42, long after 
the death of K ang Hsi. some ol the missionaries managed to 
reconcile their con-sciences to compliance with the Emperor. 
K’ang Hsi did not allow the controversj^ to lerminate his friend¬ 
ship for the Jesuits, and instituted no drastic persecutions. He 
was, however, firm in insisting upon his jurisdiction over both 
foreign priests and Chinese Christians and in his later years dis¬ 
played more animosity toward Christianity than in his prime. 

K'ang Hsi was not only vigorous iit maintaining hw authority 
within China and In protecting and expanding bis frontiers; he 
actively promoted the material welfare of his subjects and en¬ 
couraged literature. He spent a good deal of bis time on the road 
and saw for him.self what was happening outside ihp walls of his 
palace. He attempted, unsuccessfully, to end the custom of bind¬ 
ing the feel of Chinese women. He endeavored to lighten taxes 
and to encourage honesty and efficiency in the bureaucracy. He 
strove to insure a good currency. He instiLuted public works, es 
pecially for the control of “China’s Sorrow," the Yellow River, 
whose floods for untold centuries had Iwen a recurrent menace to 
the North China plain. He subsidised scbolarship—not placing 
a premium upon originality (possibly fearing that it might bring 
sedition), but financing now editions of the Hassles and of rare 
books and havitig great compilaiionF produced and published. 
■Among these latter were a famous dictionary, still very widely 
used, a huge classified collection of iiterarj' phrases, an eticyclo- 
padia, and a rhyming dictionary. He himself was h student of the 
Classics, collected a library', and had many Chinese works trans¬ 
lated into the Manchu tongue. He was the author of sixteen short 
moral maxims, which in later reigns w'ere expanded by commen¬ 
taries, and with these, as the Sacred Edict i Sficug I' if), were ofti- 
ckdlv taught to the populace. Thu great imperial porcelain work; 
at tlhiiig-le Chtm were devastated during the insurrection of \Vm 
Saii-kuei, but K’ang Hsi had them restored, and ihdf products 
during hh reign ate famous fur beauty and prodigious in quan- 
tkv. One observer cstiinated the po[julatioii of the center in 1712 
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at about a million* Whtn he died, December 20,1722, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. E’ang Hsi had completed not only one of the 
longest, but one of the alj;lest reigns in the an^Ls of the Empire. 

YUXO CHEXC (1723-1735) 

In his last days K'ang Hsi had been disturbed bt'' bitter rivalries 
over the succession, for he had many sons and no rule of primo¬ 
geniture existed. The successful competitor is best known to 
posterity under the title of his rdgn-period. Yung Cheng. In his 
forties when ins father’s death pl.aced him in power, he bad only 
a. little over twelve years more of life. He w'as by no means a 
genius, but he was ambitious and a hard worker. He reformed 
the finances and reduced corruption among ohiejab. He was an 
interested student of religion, esfiecially of Ch’an Buddhism. He 
wrote a number of books. 

In internal administration Yung Cheng was more fearful of 
seditiem than had been R’ang Hsi: at least tie seems to have been 
at more pains to prevent it. He appr'ars to have had a kind of 
secret service for ferreting out treason. He treated several of his 
brothers W’lth great harsluiess, perhaps to prevent them from re¬ 
belling, but possibly to satisfy old grudges. These Jamilv quar¬ 
rels, indeed, are a decidedly prominent and unli>vely feature of 
the onnaLs of the reign. \Mti1e continuing to employ the Jesuits 
in Peking, Vung Cheng Instituted a much more severe persecu- 
tiun of Christianity than had been known since his father's 
minority—perhaps because of the supp>a.sed support of the mis¬ 
sionaries, during K’ang Hsi’s lifetime, of other aspirants to the 
succession, and possibly out of dislike for that religion or from, 
fear that it might lead to imemaJ sedition. It was due to him that 
a new body, the C/iiitt C/st Ch'u, usually called in English the 
Grand Council or Council of State was sul^tituted for the .Ver Ko, 
or Grand Secretartat of the Ming, as the inner group or cabinet 
with which the Emperor consulted on affairs of state—although 
the older institution continued to exist as an honorary body with 
much reduced functions* He centralized administration more and 
more in the crown. 

In foreign affairs Yung Ch^ng had to face hostiJittes in the 
West. *-Vn uprising In the Rokonor region was followed by a fresh 
war with the Eleuths. These ancient enemies of his father were 
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for a time successful and made threatening raids eastward. Even¬ 
tually, however, Yung Cheng's forces inflicted defeats on them. 
The peace that wa 3 'i>atched up left ilie.Eleuths unsubdued, and 
their final reduction was not achieved until the next reign. Ru.^ 
sian envoys continued to come to China, and in 1727 an addi¬ 
tional treaty Weis signed, usually known by the name of Rtakhta, 
which further delimited the frontier between the two empires, 
regulated trade, and arranged for a kind of permanent scrai- 
ccclesiasiical, send-diploma tic mission in Peking. 

ch’ien luhg (1756-17%) 

Yung CTieng died in hb fifties and was succeeded by a son, 
then in his twenty-fifth year, who Ls usually denominaterl by the 
title of his reign-|.wriofJ, Ch'icn Umg. Ch'icn Lung was to live 
until an extreme old age, and while he abdicated to 1796, in his 
eighty-fifth year, after he had ruled for sis decades, (he Chinese 
cycle, be continued to dominate the government until his deaths in 
1799. Like his grandfather. K ang Hsi. he displayed marked 
ability. He was luird-woTking and energetic, and w-as fond of the 
chase and outdoor life—although he seems to have practiced this 
with more pomp and luxury than liad K'ang Hsi. He travelled 
extensively through his domains, and. ambitious and diligent as a 
scholar, poet, tminter, and calligrapher, he was a patron of arts 
and literature, In personal ability be appears to have lieen fully 
the «iual of the two most famous monarebs of the Europe of his 
day, Catherine of Russia and Frederick of Prussia, and in the 
wealth and popuiation of his realm he surpassed all other con- 
temporaiy^ rulers. In his reign the JIanchu regime reached the 
pinnacle of its pou'or and entered on its decline. 

I'nder Ch’icn Lung the Chinese Empire was rounder! out to its 
niilural boundaries and attained the greatest extent in its history. 
First of aU, the Elcuths (who were, it will be recalled, a branch 
of the Kalmuks, or Western Mongols) were finally elimimited. 
dispute over the succession to the Eleuth ibrone gave Ch’icn Lung 
bis opportunity. One of the worsted leaders, .-Vmursana, sought 
refuge with Ch’ten Lung and was cordially received. In 17SS 
.'Vmursana, aided by the Emperor’s armfe. was installed in Kuldja, 
He was not, however, allowed to rule in a fully inde|iendent fash- 
ion, for an imperial resident was placed in his capital to watch 
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him and Cb'fprt Lung proposed to reaT;^iz« the land in a 
pleasing to himself, Amursana, ill content, scy>n revolted 11755), 
the Chinese garrison in Kjildjn was massacred and the first forces 
dispatched by Ch’ien Lung to put down the outbreak were un¬ 
successful, Unrest developed among some of the Khalkhas fa 
branch of the Eastern Mongols), and for a lime it looked as 
though much of Mongolia might tlirow off the Ch bg yoke. How¬ 
ever. a Mandm general, Chao-hui, ,<toon turned the fortunes of 
battle, Amursana was driven into Siberia, and the Eleuth power 
vi-as completely broken fl7S7). Thousands were killed, other 
thousands died of an epidemic of smallpox, and some of the rem- 
nant sought refuge in Russian territory. Their former home was 
largely repopuhted hy colonists, mainly from Manchuria, Kash- 
garia, and Kansu. In 1771, dissailsfied witli Russian rule, a 
Western Mongol i Kalmuk 1 tribe, the Turguts, who had settled 
in the lower Volga, relumed and were allowed by Ch'ieri Lung to 
reside in their’old haunts. However, the day had passed when 
any of the Kalniuks could hope to make a successful bid for 
power. 

The conquest of the Eleuths was quickly followed by that of 
the Tarim basin. There, in Kashgar and Yarkand, two brothers, 
Moslems, scions of a princely family, set themselves up in oppo^ 
sition to the Ch^ng. Chao-hui boldly entered upon a campaign 
.against them, but was surrounded .'md had to stand a des;)erate 
siege until recnforcemeiits could reach him. When these arrived, 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, the chief towns in the western 
part of the valley, fell to the Manchu arms (1759) and the de¬ 
feated forces were pursued into the Taiiiir. WTiile the suzerainty 
of the Empire was not carried so far %vfstwiird as in the days of 
the Han and llie T’ang, the area occupied to the north and'west 
nf China proper was much more extensive ilian under either, 
Manchu valor and vigor had revived the ancient martial glory of 
the realm. The recently conquered territory' was organiited into 
Sinkfang (the ‘ -Vew Dominion*’). Into parts of ft were moved 
by imperial authority, to hold it for the Cbitig, Manchu colonists 
and Chinese—mostly Moslenjs—from Kansu and Shensi 

Hvien Lung had also to meet diftu idties in Tiljei In 1750 an 
uprising in Lhasa killerl most cf tl,,. Chinese and Manchu resi¬ 
dents. Ch’ien Lung promptly (1751) dispatched an armv which 
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restored his rule, and then proceeded to strengthen his control. 
The Dalai Lamu was confirmed in his title of temporal ruler of 
Tibet, but the two tffnfiHiffj—or representatives of Teking—were 
to supervise his fxiIiiicaJ acts and were given the preponderance in 
determining the succession. 

liefore many years, a fresh power, that of the Gurkhns, began 
to arise in the Himalayas, in Xepal, on the southern borders of 
Tibet. The Gurklias, bold in their new might, encroached on the 
frontier and in 1791 pillaged the seat of the Panch’an Lama. 
Cb’ten Lung thereupoti sent an army, under a Manchu com¬ 
mander, which made the difficult march across the high Tibetan 
plateau, drove hack the Gurkhas (I7d2>. penetrated into Nejxil, 
and forced It to recognize the suzerainty of Peking. U was a note¬ 
worthy military feat. 

From bis father Ch'ien Lung inherited a conflict with the non* 
Chinese peoples in the South and Southwest. Here, in Kwangsi, 
Hunan, Kweichow, Yunnan, and Szechwan, numewus aborigines 
lived under their o'vn chieftains and observed their own customs. 
At the instance of a vigorous viceroy, Vimg Ch^g had inaugu¬ 
rated a policy of extending more fully over them the imperial ad- 
nun is trative system—possibly in part as a proieciion for the Chi¬ 
nese settlers who w'ere pushing inlo the lands occupied by the 
tribes—and had met with serious resistance. The opiwsilioD con¬ 
tinued during much of Ch-ien Lung's reign. Fighting was espe- 
cblly severe and prolonged in the western pan of Saechw'an, 
where the rugged nature of the country greatly assistetl ijefenso. 
TIjc im|>eri 3 l forces were et'cniually successful, but not until 
the reign w’as two-t birds over. 

Given an aggressive administration in China, conflict with 
Burma was almirsl inevitable, for the boundary between the two 
slates was somewhat indeterminatei and the reguintion of the 
rude tribesmen on the frontier who were guilty of depredations 
on travellers and on their more ci^nlized neighbors on both sides 
of the border might al any time Income a source of friction. There 
was war between China and Burma frotn 1765 into December. 
1769, The Burmese invaded Yimnan, and two Chinese L-x|X‘di- 
tions into Burma followed. Neither side was overwhelraiiigly vic¬ 
torious. and Ch'ien I.ung had to be content with the recognition of 
his suzerainty—decidedly vague—by the conn at Ava and the 
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perii^ical dispatch of presents [ regarded at least by the Ch'ing 
as tribute) to Peking. 

Ch’jen Lung also intervened in the ariajfs of Atinam. That 
region, which ever since the time of Ch’in Shih Huang Ti had 
been now in and now out of the Empire, under the latter part of 
the Ming had enjoyed one of its periods of independence. On the 
final collapse of the last of the Ming, Kuet Wang, Annam had 
become slightly embroiled with the Manchus. Imder Ch ien 
Lung, civil strife in Annam gave the imperial forces an excuse for 
taking sides actively in the prtlitics of the country. M a result, 
the rulers of Annum received investiture from Peking and paid 
wbat the Ch'tng held to be “tribute." 

In his dealings with Europeans, Ch'ien Lung was fully as iti- 
sistent upon his authority as his grandfather had been. An em¬ 
bassy from Great Britain, headed by the Earl of Macartne>% ar¬ 
rived in Peking in 1793, The boats and carts assigned to convey 
it to the capita] bore Hags with the inscription: “Ambassador 
bearing tribute from the country of England," and while the Earl 
conducted himself with dignity he was unable to obtain the com- 
mercLal concessions which had been hoped from the venture. A 
Dutch embassy in 1793 was treated with less consideration, and 
also as from a tributary state. It. tooj w^as unsuccessful in 
achieving its objectives. Treaties were signed widt Russia in 
1768 and 1792 supplementary to the earlier ones, deftning the 
procedme in extraditing and punishing criminals and further 
regulating trade, but no concessions of any importance were made 
to that power. 

In his administration of the iiuemal affairs of the Empire 
Ch'icn Lung look vigorous measures lo maintain his mle aiJinst 
sedition, real or potciiiial. By a strict censorship he sought to 
discover and suppress all literature dirwtetj against the Ch’inir 
Occiiiionally he had to face revolis. At least twice these were led 
by secret societies, once by the P^i4kn C/tho, or White Lotus 
Sect, and another time by the Pa Kua, or Eight Trigrams \\'e 
hear, too, of a Moslem uprising in the region of Kokonor of a 
rebellion m Formosa, and of others in s^-eral of the more central 
portions of the Empire. It is significant that most of the=e oc¬ 
curred m the later years of the reign, when, with advancing age 
the Emperors vigor was beginning to abate. " 
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In his treatment of Roman Catholic missionaries, moreover, 
Ch'ien Lung wa^ no more lenient than his father and granfltathei- 
had Ijeen, He conLfhued to employ them in his capital—among 
other things to assist in the astronomical bureau, to execute paint¬ 
ings in European style, and to erect structures of European design 
m his summer palace to the west of Peking. Missionaries, too, 
were scattered widely through the provinces. In theory, however, 
their religious activities were forbidden. While in practice these 
were often winked ai, usually they had lo be carried on without 
ostentation, and occasionally severe persecutions were Lnstiiuted. 
Moreover, missions suffered from other causes. The Jesuits, the 
Roman Catholic borly which had sent more missionaries to China 
thiin had any other, wTre being expelled by leading European 
states^—^jriven out of Portuguese possessions in 175^^ out of 
France m 1767 (they had been suppressed Qiere in 1764), and 
out of Spain in 1767—and in 1773 the Pope dissolved the Stwiiciy. 
.Although the Jesuits already in China were at liberty to remain 
as seculars, and although, about ten years later, the Lar-arists 
accepttxf the responsibility fur carrying on the v'acant worki the 
shock was severe. .Moreover* the decline of missionary aeal in 
Europe due to the scepticism of the latter part of the eighteenth 
centurVp and Lhe French Revolution and the ensuing wars which 
kept Europe in turmoil from 178^ to 1SI5 led to a dimmution of 
siip|Kjrt from the Occident. I'nder Ch'ien Lung, therefore, in spite 
of gains in some districts, taking the Empire as a whole the 
Church w'as slowdy losing ground. The Christ bn communities 
probably decreased in numbers, and in morale they sufrered 
severely. 

Like his grand fa tber, Ch'ien Lung was interested in learning. 
He himself was a voluminous writer—of [X^eiry. of notes on cur- 
rent topics, und of prefaces to biKiks. He had new" editions made 
of important works, and more '“'eticydcipiFdias^^ wttc compiled and 
printed—what is usually transbietl as encyclopedia, it will lie 
recalled, being composed nut of articles especially written for it 
but of excerpts from existing liooks, and often being confined to a 
particular da^s of subjects rather than attempting to cover the 
entire range of human knowledge. Keither his court nor that of 
his grandfather equalled that of Ming Huang of the T'ang or 
that of some of the Sung EmjMMors in the brilliance of the men of 
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art and lettm attached to it. It displayed liitb of the sparkle of 
real genius. There was, however, much of laborioiis ability. 

Thanks lo the mtemal order of Ch'ien Lting's reign, and to the 
heritage of prosT>erity whfeh had come down from K.’ang Hsi and 
Yung Cheng, the eighteenth century w'itnessed a rapid increase 
in wealth and population. More land was brought under cultiva¬ 
tion and Chinese pushed into Southern Manchuria and into East- 
ern Inner Mongolia, including especially Jehol and Chahar. Cities 
grew in siJte, and the total number of inhabitants rose rapidly— 
quite likely, although the census figures are not trustworthy, to 
heights never before approached either in China or in any other 
Empire. By the end of the reign it had probably well exceeded 
the three hundred million mark. 

ith all this prosperity and outward show of potver, by the 
time of Ch’ien Lung’s demise the Ch’ing had passed its Eciiith. 
.‘Vlthough. until a few months before his death, Ch'ien Lung’s 
health continu^jd lo be remarkably good for a man of his advanced 
years, toward the end much of the real power was in the hands 
of a trusted favorite, IIo >ShEfn. a Manebu of humble origin. Ho 
Sh^ became the Emperor's chief minister, he amassed a fortune 
which would be cunsidered huge even in the present wealthy Oc¬ 
cident, his son was married to an imperial princess, and hii pro¬ 
tege held high office. It was a state of affairs which a K ang Hsi 
would never have tolerated. Corruption began to be ramfjant in 
the bureaucracy. As we have already noted, rebellions broke out. 
When Ch’ien Lung retired, the Miaotsu—some of the non-Chinese 
tribef^werc in fresh revolt on the Hun an-Kweichow border and 
a serious uprising of the White Lotus Society was breiving. 

cnL\ chVc fl7<)6-jg30) 

No overwhelming disaster came immediatefv. Ch’ien lung 
banded on his throne peacefully to a son, the liiie of whose reign 
was Chia Ch’ing. Soon after bis father’s death, Chia Ch’mg as¬ 
serted himself againsi Ho Shen. confiscailng the latter's fortune 
and permitting him to commit suicide (in commutation of sen¬ 
tence of death by execution:. The revolts, too, which Chia 
Ch'mg inherited were suppressed. Tliat of tlse \yh\te Lotus proved 
a prolonged aflair ami not until after 1800 was it finally crushed 

In ability Chia Ch’ing was far frum being the equal of li Sr 
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Atid great-gran dfathtt. He attempted to reduce the inherited esi- 
iraviigance hy economics at court and applied himself to the busi¬ 
ness of government ^'ith diligence ami energy. Yet he was com¬ 
promising and far from popular. The dtMiifall of Ho Sh^ by no 
means ended the corruption in ofiiicbldom. Rebellions continued 
to break out—ominous indications that the govemmcni was 
neither so firm nor so efTicieni as formerly. A mutiny tlisiurbcd 
the army, for sonic years pirates infested the south coasts, an at¬ 
tempt to assassinate the Emperor barely failed of success, and 
another anti-dynastic secret society—this time called by Uie name 
of Tifitt Lf, lir Heavenly Reason tor Eternal rrinciples)—en¬ 
gineered an uprising during which some of the plotters forced 
their way into die imperial palace during die Emperor’s ab^nce 
and were foiled in part through the courage of one of Chia Ch’ing’s 
sons, the iaicr Tao Ktiang, 

Chin Ch'ing. however, abated none of the attitude of his prede¬ 
cessors toward foreigners. He was, indeed, even ;itore arrog^t 
and uny-ielding. He vigorously persecuted the Roman Catholics, 
quite possibly because be feared that their efforts might lead to 
more sedition, and he began to terminate the employment of mis¬ 
sionaries in the service of the government at Peking. A Russian 
embassy was turned back, in iSOb, before it reached Peking, be¬ 
cause Uit- Ciiar's enwy refused to perform die kot«vt when he 
should be received by the Emperor, This kettrw, or prostration, 
became to Europeans a symbol of that recognUion of Chinese 
suzerainty to which the\' would not agree and long remained a 
bone of conienticm. A British embassy, led by Lord Amberst, ar¬ 
rived in 1S16, seeking better trade conditions, but it was treated 
with much less courtesy than had been that led by Lord Macart¬ 
ney. After much disagreement over the method of reception It was 
dismissed without an audience, and w ith a haughty mandate which 
clearly indicated that the Emi>eror regarded die King of England 
as tiie prince ol a tributary stale, 

THK BEGINNING Of TlfE R£tGN OF TAt> K.UANG 

In IS20 the death of Chia Ch'ing brought to the throne, under 
the reign tide of Tao Kuang. the prince who had shown such 
courage when rebels invaded the palace. Tao Kuang proved to 
be little if any better a ruler than his father, luxury' and the 
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environment of the pahee were softening the fibre of the on re 
hardy Manchus. He is said to have sought to promote econutny 
in the ejiiienditurea of his court, but he was restive under the 
Ciitidsnis of the official'censors—one of the useful ways which 
the Chttiwe suiininistiative system provided for bringing public 
opinion to bear on the throne—and found means of curbing them. 
He, tno, suffered from rebellions—in Formosa and Smkiang. 
None of these proveti sufficiently serious to check the prosperity 
inherited frcni the first century and a half of the Ch'ing. Out¬ 
wardly, in IfiiS, the Fnipire was still imposing. It w»is wealthy, 
and its population was probably increasing. It was unsound at 
the top, however, and disaster was imminent. When, in the first 
war with Great Britain, 1S39-1S42, China met the most significant 
crisis not only of the reign btit of many centuries, it wjis in the 
hands of a ruling house whose best days were in the past. It is no 
wonder that the Chinese blundered and in the ensuing decades, 
by one misstep after another, stumbled, ill-prepared, into the 
greatest revolution of their history. 

CU1.TUEE ITNDER THE GREAT CH’INC E.WFEROSs: ART 

Chinese cultural achievemenbi under K’atig Hsi and Ch’ier 
Lung were coiisiderabJe. In art tliere was little departure from thi 
traditions received from the Ming, The imposing palaces and 
temples in Peking were maintained with but few alterations or 
additions. Paintings continued to be produced in great abundance, 
ami many of them showed technical skill, refinemenu and taste! 
Few, if any, however, seem to have displayed outstanding genius. 
Flower?, birds, animals, and plants were exquisitely portrayed 
but the landscapes were distinctly inferior to those of the Sung! 
There was much copying of old masterpieces. Beautiful works 
of lacquer appeared, and in carving wood, ivorv, and the semi- 
precious stones the handicraftsmen showed elaborate diligence 
and cunning. 

It was in porcelain that ihe pcri.xi has its chief claim to artistic 
distincllnn. At the great potteries at Ching-te Chen the technique 
and command of material were perfect, and the product h justly 
famous. Even in this field, however, there was vi'r\' little of 
err^ative genius. The pjuterns and colors—both [wlvcWme 'md 
monochrome-^)! preceding dynasties were estenaiveJy followed 
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and the innovations made do not arouse miidi admiration. L'ndor 
Ch'icn Lung great ingenuity was exercised in imitating in [joTce- 
lain natural object!, and in curious designs, including semi¬ 
transparent ones, made by deep tncbions filled with glaze, but 
this was an indication of Insurious decadence rather than of vigor. 
Before Ch’ien Lung’s reign was hali over, decline was well on the 
way. In addition to the Cbing^te Chen potteries, many private 
ones were maintained, but with rare excqilions their products 
were inferior to those of the government works, 

CULTURE UNDER THE GREAT CH'tNC EMPERORS! LlTEHATVItE 

As ive liave seen, the liieriiTy output under the Ch’ing was enor¬ 
mous. Vast collections and works of reference were issued by im¬ 
perial command. While, in the very nature of Uie case, even at 
their best these were the product of diligence and scholarly com¬ 
petence rather than of genius, they are not to be despised and are 
evidence of the high regard in which learning w’as held. The civil 
sersdee examinations were firmly nuiititained as the chief road to 
official preferment and social distinction, and not only did they 
give prestige to scholarship, but the exacting ]>re[>iiration for them 
continued to recruit a numerous educated class which appreciated 
good literature. 

A govcmmenl can never call forth literary genius at will and 
most of the writing done under the Ch'ing was of mediocre or 
inferior quality. The output of the printers was voluminous, but 
much of it was paid for out of govemnicni funtls by officials who 
in this way sought prestige. However, some of the literature pro¬ 
duced was so distinctive that it is clear that originality was still 
to be found among the Chinese. Excellent poetry was composed. 
Novels continued to appear, among them what are probably the 
greatest and most original ever written in China. The best known 
and most popular of them all, the Hung Lott Mcngf usually trans¬ 
lated as “The Dream of the Red Chamber.” was the work of Ts’ao 
Hsueh-ch% (or Ts’ao Chan). In it the author seems to have 
described his own family environment, but to have left hb bonk, 
Incomplete, to be finished by other hands. Another novel, prob¬ 
ably dating from about 1825. under the guise of travels in imag¬ 
inary Countries advocated far-reaching social reforms in the po¬ 
sition of women—espousing the education of girls and denouncing 
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fooi-binding, the inequaliiy of the sexes, and the deietmination 
of marriage by fortune-tfilling. There were, indeed, many novels 
attaching oftit'Lildom an(l accepted social us'agcs. 

Fresh developments also took place in the theatre, although 
these did not always make for improvement. Atiditional plays 
were composed, many of them based on [mpular novels, and new— 
and often more raucous—forms of music were popular. 

In philosophy the first century or so of the dynasty was note¬ 
worthy. There was much more of inquiry and'creative thuueht 
under the Ch ing than under the other great foreign dynasty, the 
liuan. The impulse that gave rise to it was the conquest of the 
country by the Manchus. Scholars were impelled to seek the 
reason for the weakness which had pcrmiitcd so small a people 
to overran ihe Empire. Among the pioneers were Huang Tsutig- 
hsi ami VV.ing Fu-chih. One of the most distinguished thinkers 
tvas Ku Tiiig-lin, also known as Ku Yen-wu (1613-1681). Ku 
actively opposed the ALinchu conquest and in later years, ^ihen 
be had become outstanding as a scholar and was repentcdlv ur«ed 
to accept public office, persisted in his rifsoluUon nevxr to "^erve 
under the hated foreigner. He believed that part of the ineptitude 
of the ilmg had been due to the absorption of the intellectual.^ 
in fruitleis discussions of the quaiity of human nature and of 
Heaven’s decree. He sought a cure for the nation^s ilU in turning 
from such debates to the cultivation of character. Another inde 
pendent thinker was Yen Yuan tI635-17CH). Stoical, despising 
mere book-learning, and given to practical activity, he published 
little and it was not until long aftenvard that his writings gained 
much recognition. He declared that the paralysis which had al¬ 
lowed his country' to fall a prey to the Manch'us arose hum the 
concentration of the ^holar on bis b^ioks and on meditation and 
that the rernHy lay in hard hbor at pnictical tasks, directed in 
part toward improving economic conditions. Both Ku and Yen 
it will he noted, represented a reaction against the dominant 
philosophy of the school of C hu Hsi. 

.Another phase of the rebellion against the Sung philosophers 
was Bp attempt to gel back of their commentaries to the original 
Gassjcs. The Protestants depended largely on the studies of the 
Cla^^ics ^de by the sdinJars of the Han dynasty, as being ne.arer 
m lime t« the revered books and hence presumably nmre ac- 
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curate than were ihe Sung authors. Hence their movement b 
generally known as that ot the Uan fliiieh, or Han Learning. 
JUicb energy- was spent on philology, in the effort to reconstruri. 
the ancient pronunciation of the characters of the Classics. Ku 
Ven-wu himself was the author of the book which laid the corner¬ 
stone of that science, and other scholars followed in his steps. The 
members of the school sought for early manuscripts, editions, and 
quotations, to determine what the original leJtts of the Classics 
had been. They studied epigraphy, phiiology, phonology, and his¬ 
torical geography. They developed a nieihod of historica] criticism 
jfhich is clearly independent of but is surprisingly like tliat 
evolved In the Occident in recent times. Ven jo-ebii (1636- 
1704), for example, shook the scholarly world w-ith a btwk (5/fiiHg 
Shu ka Shu Chins) which demonstrated that the so-called 
.indent Text” (or “.Ancient Script”) of the Classic of History 
was a late forgery. few in the Sung, YuEin, and Ming had sus¬ 
pected the spurious nature of this test, but none had gone so thor¬ 
oughly into the subject as did Ven. Ven devoted a lifetime to the 
task and his arguments were conclusive-—but his work was not 
published until 1745, nearly a generation after his death, and his 
findings were not accepted by the great majority of the scholars 
of the time. A younger contemporary of Yen, Yao Chi-heng 
(1647-1715?) declared and attempted to prove that many books 
attributed to ancient times are unautbcniic. Hu Wei (1633- 
1714) showwl that the diagrams which some of the Sung philoso- 
pheis used to illustrate and reenforce their arguments were not 
from remote antiquity, as the latter had claimed, but originated 
with a Taoist priest in the tenth century', Ts ui Shu (1740-1816) 
pul in the larger part of his life casting doubt on what were usually 
believ'ed to be depenflable facts and documents—such as the his- 
toricitv of the Emperors whom Confucius and bis school held up 
as models, the traditional authorship of the Chou Zf, the con¬ 
cluding chapters of the Ijtn l'«, and the Rtmboo Books. Many 
another name might be given of tliose who contributed to this 
school. Tai Chen (1724-1777), the outstanding philosopher of 
the Dyuastv. marked the culmination of the intellectual renais- 
s:intc. He rejected the dualism of the Sung for rationalistic, 
materialistic monism. Yet to the end of the eighteenth and into 
ilie nineteenth century there was much of able scholarship, A\ ith 
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the loss of vigor which Llie dynasty suffered after ISOO and with 
the forcifpi wars and internaJ rebellions whiclx shook the Empire 
in the nuddle of tlie nineteenth century, tHl; activity dedined- 
One of its greatest exponents and {jatrons, Viian Yiian, who 
sought to organize research, died in 1349, the year after the out- 
bi^ak of the most serious of these uprisings, that of the T’ai 
p-ings. The Han Hsuch was not forgotten, however, and con- 
tnhuted to the inteliectual revolution which came in the last years 
of the nineteenth and in the twentieth centurv, 


The Han Hsiich is significant not onlv for its combination of 
qri^nality with reverence for the past, but for the evidence which 
It affords of the decline of Ruddhism as an effective force in the 
intellectim] life of the Empire. In the T’img and the centuries 
immediately preceding the T ang, most of the creative thought of 
(.hina was absorbed in interpreting and developing Buddhist 
phil^pby Under the Sung, Buddhism, while prwlucing few 
thinkers of atjy consequence, was still strong enough to mold 
Confucianism. Even under the Ming, Wang Vung^ming seems 
to show tiic effect of Buddhist environment. Now, under the 
Ch mg, the Ilaa Hsurh was attempting to purge Confucianism of 
the Buddhi.si and Taoist elements which the Sung thinkers had 
brought into it. From one point of view, the Uan Hsueh wiis 
evidence of a further recession of the tide of Euddhi-im and rhe 
reemergence abox^ its waters of pre-Buddhist Confucianism 
Buddhism was still powerful, Tens of thousands of monks and 
nuns were m cloisters and it remained one of the most orom. 
ment factors in the folklore, the art, the customs, and the re¬ 
ligious life of the Lnipire. Under Ch'ien Lung there wa^ an at 
tempt to recouefle Buddhism and Confucianism, Tibeta“n Bud 
dham was fairly promineiu. through the Ch^ing rule of that land 
and the desire to keep the fnendship of the Dalai luima. On the 
whole, however. Buddhism was decaying 

There were other trends of thoughC including that which kent 
up the of Wang Vang-ming. The dominant Sung schoS 

was Itself divided into at least three branche.H. The Tune 
^hool fought the archaic and artificial literary style tLn rt) 
by which sentences were composed in pairs, and strove to ,>opu 
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Confucianism as mierprcted by ihc Sung ihinkerf; remained 
the orthodox philosophy of the state and was enforced through 
ihe civil sersdee exanumitions, "Hie Confucian cult was maintained 
much as it had been under the later nilers. o( the Ming. Even.' 
imfjerial political stibdiv^ision had a temple in which were tablets 
to the sage and hk distinguished follnwers and in which sac¬ 
rifices were officially offered at stated intervals. Xew names, too, 
were added to this imi^erial hall of fame. 

LVTERCOUKSE WITH THE OCCtDFNT 

Jlentioii has repeatedly been made of the growing pressure 
from the Occident. Roman Catholic niissionaries penetrated 
every province, bringing with them their religinn, and the scholars 
among them residing in Peking iiitriMiuced the court niul the ///- 
to the science and art of the West. In ISO? the first Prot¬ 
estant missionary. Robert MorrisoHj, landed at Canton, and nihcrs 
followed. Portuguesep Dutch, French, English, a rqirescn- 
talives of other European stales, smd, last of all, Americans, made 
their w'ay to Jlaoio and Canton. The Russians maintained an 
overland trade. Upon alf these the Ch^ing authorities kept a 
strict hand. Roman Catholic misslonanes were glt>sely watched: 
repeated persecutions prevented their flocks from increasing much 
beyond the two hundred thnusond mark and were slowly stamping 
them out. Protestant missionaries were confined to Canton, to 
llacio, and to overseas Chinese in places like Batavia, Singa¬ 
pore, Malacca, and Bangkok. Commerce was closely regulated. 
^Vhile some smuggling was done, most of the mnritime trade was 
carried on through one port, Canton* and there, during much of 
tJie jwriod^ it was conducted through an official guild of Chinese 
merchiuits, the O-Atiug. Foreign merchants in Canton were re¬ 
stricted to a narrow strip on the river-bank, the famous ^^Facto¬ 
ries/' and might wiih PonugUPv^ permission find more breath¬ 
ing space at the near-by Macao. I'he Occident, groivmg in 
wealth, power, and commercial activity, would not permanently 
brex^k such constraint and I rouble loomed ahead. For the time 
being, however* Westerners had perforce to submit to the cou* 
ditions imposed by the govemmeni m whose land they were 
guests 

In spite of all thtsse restrictions, the impact of the Occident was 
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nlreaciy bearing fruil in ChifiHH The Christians included very 
few men of social or polilical prominence> especiaJly in later years, 
but they were to be fqund in praciically ever^^^ province and 
usually numbered two hundred thousand or more. Western 
science, especially mathcinaiks and astronomy^ was beinj^ studied 
by Chinese scholars* Cannon of ihe more ixiwerfnl kind then in 
use in the West—some of them cast by inlssicmaries ai the com¬ 
mand of Manebus and Chinese—played a part in lotemal and 
external warfare, ITie \^'estem style of painting was having its 
influence ui>on some of the Chinese artists. It is possible that 
the efforts of Chinese scholars to devise a phonetic system for 
writing the language—of which there were at least two—were 
due to contact with Western alphabets, 

it ore marked than the influence of the Occident upon China 
was that of Chinese culture upon Europe. The Roman Catholic 
missionaries translated portions of Chinese litcrattire and wTote 
extensively orr the count^lr^ Their works wTre widely read. Since 
their reports, on the whole, were appreciative of Chinese culture, 
the result in Europe was an admiration fur the Miildle Kingdom. 
For a time in the eighteenth century' things Chinese became a fad. 
Never l>efore had (^ina had so much effect upon lands ?o distant 
front her borders. Rocijco art reflected a knowledge of Chinese 
forms, Chinese gardens, pagnda:^, and piivilions were built by 
the noble and the wt?althy. any plants were introducetl from 
China^ some of them later widely cultivated and extensively de¬ 
veloped. Tea roses, azaleas, greenhouse primroses, ehr>^samhe¬ 
rn unis, mouniain peonies, and China asters were among the dowers 
introduced into Eurcjje from China in the seventeenth, the eight¬ 
eenth p and the early part of the nineteenth century. Chinese sweet 
oranges were taken by the Portuguese to Europe and Brazil and 
spread throughout much of tropical and subtropical N^orth and 
South America. Sedan chairs were fai^hiotiable, lacquer, incense, 
tea, Chinese colors, and the Chinese style of painiitig were popu¬ 
lar, the earliest wall papers appe^l^ed in imitation of Chinese de¬ 
signs^ and true porcelain was for the first time produced in Europe* 
Thedei^m so widcsprerid in intellectual circles was nimforced by 
the knowledge of Confuebn philosophy which came to the West^ 
for the two systems had much in common. Here, said the de^^its, 
was '^natural religion” aclually in operation. To the "liberals” 
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who [ed in the '"Eiilightenment’^ in the Europe of the eighteenth 
centurj' China was a kind of Ctapta where thdr principles were 
praciiced. ^ 

1'he admiration of Europeans for China was in marked voti- 
irast to ihe disdain with which that cnonir>' anil its culture were 
shortly to be viewed. The jyowerful Empire of K'ang Hsi and 
Ch icn Lung compelled a respect which the feebleness of the Jatei 
rulers could not retain. Moreover^ in the nineteenth century in¬ 
formation in the West about China came chietly not from mis- 
sioimries, m iiuimaie contact with ihe best of Chinese society, as 
niany of the early Roman Catholics had been. It was derived, 
rather^ from merchants who were irritated beyond measure by the 
restriction?^ on their trade and who saw chiefly the seamy side of 
Chinese life* Then, too^ the rapid increase of wealth and physical 
w'eJl-being in the Occident in the nineteenth century^ coniribuied 
to disdain fur non-EuroptanSi including the Chinese. The revival 
of Classicism may also have had ;in effect* 

The continued influence of China upon Japan must be noted. 
Several of the Minjr scholars, unwillinf' to live under Manchu 
rule, ivith the coming of the frhing dynasty took refuge in the 
ShoguQ^s domains. Here ihe^'^ made a marked Impression ujM>n 
art and literature. For a tirne, too, Jap;in ex]jerienced a strength¬ 
ening of the influence of the Confucian schwL Although politi¬ 
cally independent and making her owm adapiaijons of what she 
received, she remained within the Uiriders of China's cultural 
empire. 


SCaiMAHV 

The first hundred and fifty years of the Ch'ing dynasty, then, 
were aniung the most glorious in the history ot China. With the 
exception of the Yuan, the area ruled from China had never Ijefore 
been so extensive- Internal order had never been belter main¬ 
tained over so long a period, and, as a result, prosperity was 
marked and the population multiplied far beyond all previous 
totals. China dealt firmly with the foreigners in its midst, and 
its culture w*as admired and copied in Europe. There was artistic 
and intelleinuiil life* 

With all this vigor and activity, however, in originality the 
China of the Ch*inp did not begin to equal that of the Chou, or 
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evtn the Han. the T^ang, and the Sung. The best that the inteb 
lectua] life Ilf ilie K ung Hsj and the Ch'ien Lung period had to 
show for Itself was ihe^Han Learning, anJ that was directing 
its eiierg)i‘ not toward foTmuJating institutions and giving birth 
to new ideas, but toward discovering what the forefathers had 
Ihoiight and done during the great creative centuries before the 
Han wfi the Ch’in, This comparative sterility of the Cli’ing was 
a prolongation of that of the yiian and Jling. Por nearly six ceti- 
tunes, then, China had been stirred by no great creative move¬ 
ment. Such innovating ability as was displaved affected merely 
the j^oniy. It now seems probable that without some powerful 
sliock from the outside the Chinese would have continued to 
repeat, with variations, the ideas of previous centuries It is 
usually impossible to predict infallibly what would hav^ hap^ 
|»ned tmder a different set of circumstances, but it seems likdv 
that without such a stimulus Chinese culture had reached the 
end of Its dev^opment. However, in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centunes the clash came. Under it the old institutional and 
thought fom^ crumbled and chaos resulted. It is still too early 
to predict with assurance whether the shock will not prove to 
have feen too great-ivhether the Chinese genius wiU not be so 
ovemhelmed that it can never again make fresh and outstanding 
contnbuiiDos. In some such contact with other civilizations, how- 

anything new from the 

aliddle Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE TR-\NSFORlL\TlOX B ROUGHT BY THE 
IMPACT OF THE OCCIDENT 

The E^PDtE Is SitAKES by Waes with Westeen European 

Po^SrETRS AND THE R£SV(.T]NG TREA'rXES AND EY IhTERN'AX 

Rebelthtn (A-d, 18 J&-JS 60 ) 

INTRODHCTOilY 

As has been suggested several limes, we now come to the period 
of the greatest revoluilon in Chinese institutions and culture of 
which w€ hawe record. What changes may have been wrought in 
the dim ages before the Chou dynasty we do not lutow. We do 
know, however, that not during the centuries whose main fea^ 
tures we are able to reconstmct with some degree of assurance 
had there been such a thorough-going shattering of the structure 
of the nation’s life. Eras of marked transit ion there had been. 
Of these, the chief were the chaos toward the end of the Chou, 
out of which emerged the imperial structure of the Ch’in and the 
Han, and the centuries of disorder and invasion, with the accom¬ 
panying influx of Buddhism, which succeeded the downfall of the 
Han, In neither period, however, had the overturn of the in • 
heritance from the past been so nearly complete as it has in thesu 
opening decades of the twentieth century. The end is not yet in 
sight and still further disintegraimn may be in store before*there 
emerges a new structure with some promise of stability. 

L'p to the nineteenth ceinur}% the current of Chinese history 
had moved on without such marked disturbances as had punc¬ 
tuated that of the Occident. One dymasty sticceeded another, each 
being founded by a successful warrior, and each, after a shorter 
or longer period, declining, its close marked by rebellions and 
civil chaos, and, frequently, invasions frorn the north. Then, after 
disunion of brief or prolonged duration, fnllow'ed a new dynasty 
mid a rei>etitioii of the story with comparatively unimportant 
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modific3tians< After the CTi'in iind the Hati ench dynasty per* 
petuated much of the admin isirative machinery of its predeces¬ 
sor; even Ch’in Shih Tfuang Ti did not effect a complete severance 
from the past, but strove to unify the country on the basis of the 
administralive organization which had rvorked well in the feudal 
state of his fathers and on one of the political theories inherited 
from the philosopher-statesmen of earlier generations, Under 
each major dynasty, too, Chinese ci\41ization esperienced altera¬ 
tions, often very marked. Chinese cultural history is bj' no means 
a dull repetition of a few themes, as was so mudi of political his¬ 
tory between the Han and the end of the Ch ing. However, there 
was no break so marked as that which occurred between the Per¬ 
sian and the Post-.-Mesandrian HellenistJc periods in Wcsteni 
Asia, or as that between the Roman Empire and Jledieval Europe, 
No cultural or political invasion from without had so nearly over¬ 
whelmed the native inheritance as had several of those which the 

Occident bad known, • 

The events of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were, 
therefore, entirely without precedent in China’s history, Hereto¬ 
fore the most dangerous Invaders had come from the north, west, 
and northeast—by way of the land. Now they were arriving by 
the sea. The ocean had been spanned. On the north, too, a mennee 
still loomed—Russb. The Empire was beset from both sides, 
(q now, cultural invasion bad not been n serjuel of the po¬ 
litical domination of aliens. Now both were combined. Kormei 
invaders and contiuerors had adopted from China most of what 
civilization they possessed. .\]though they mastered all or part 
of the countrv. usually they ruled as Chinese nionarchs and pre¬ 
served niilive'instiiuiions. Many ideas had come in from abroad- 
more than have sometimes been recognized- but the structure of 
Chinese life was basically but very little altered. The major cul¬ 
tural importation had been Buddhism and that hud entered chiefly 
through peaceful contacts with the outer world. Now came peo¬ 
ples possihwied of a high civiUzation very different from that of 
China. Far from being disprwed to adopt the latter, they re¬ 
garded it as backward and semi-barbnrotis. Die admiration for 
the Middle Kingdom which had bi’en so strong in Eiirojw in the 
eighteenth century was preserved only by a few savants, and by 
tht-m chiefly for China's iiast. The attitude toward contentTKirary 
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Sd” ® compound of irritation, condescension, 

as ifdl as of governmenK 
Md lu-op e 5 In each of the main phases of life, economic, po* 
liticai, intellectual, social, and religious, Chinese and Western 
culture displayed sinking and in some cases fundamental dif* 
i", Interplay of modem life, one or the other 

5r a^fme tilf r ;*V*^lneenth century it bad seemed 

rhfnW^l Europe might be p..tia]Jy sinicized rather than 
na Europeanized. As the nineteenth century progre=yied it 
^ame obvious that the opposite would take place. The effect on 
China accentuated by the fact that the culture of the We^ 

trSil ^n threatened its own 

t^mditioual ba:^ and even its existence. Here was an Occident 

emg rapidly enriched by the new industrial processes which 
had begun to appear m the eighteenth century and which were 

nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
liine^. The West bud discovered new waj-s of uiilizing man's 
physical environment. In consequence, the structure of its oivn 
economic, so^ TTiDral, intellecrual. and ptilitlcnl life was beine 
revolutionized. Moved by their desire for markets and mw ma¬ 
terials and by the passion for power, and armed with the new 
appliance, Wesieni peoples were rapidly mastering much of the 
Wherev., U...V w«,t-.hctor... AWc, |„k. .h/sLIi 
Seas, the Amen^, Japan, or China-<hanges followed 

In China, m the dash of civilizations, the instltutioDs of two 
thousand yearn were to i>e shaken to their foundations and many 
were to crumble. The political and economic organization which 
^d proved fairly adequate for the old conditions was quite 
fit ed to cig^ wrth the invasion. The Chinese looked upon te 
intruders as barbanansand long resisted them. However in time 

fw T T "f T"* J^'l^^Pendence compVomiseJ 
their ^.cf ciues forced to house foreign communities, and their' 

and trave^d by merchants and missionaries conveying new 
djs, the ^mese began adopting the culture of the alien. Tiiey 
did so partly in self-dektise-^in the attempt to defeat the con¬ 
queror with his own weapons-and partly because they wyre con- 
vinceii of the superiomy of much that the Wesiemer hid To 
offer^ \\ hatever the mmivy. the result was change affecting prl 
founrily eveiy phase nf the nation's Lfe, 
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The story of the period has been told again and again, often 
in much detail- Histories or China by W'estemers have usually 
devoted half or more of their space to tl|e years after It 

would be supertfuous, therefore, to repeat extensively the nar¬ 
rative of the past ninety or a hundred years. If, however, this 
account of Cliina's past is to be well-rounded, these momentous 
decades be Included, and because of their significance, 

especially for present-day China, we must go into them somewhat 
more fully than we have into any preceding cm. It must always be 
remembered that we are still too near the events to view them 
in their true perstwcUve. Wc must, however, make Uie effort ao to 
see them, because upon the success with which wc do so depends 
the accuracy of our understanding of the present situation. TimCj 
too, may prove us to have been as competent judges as those who 
come after us- 

The years after 1839 are divided by events into three main 
periods. First are slightly over two decades l IS39-J8(iO) during 
which in two wars (183^184-2 and 1SS6—1S60) with Occident^ 
powers China was defeated and forcetl to permit the Westerner 
to reside in several important cities and *0 ttavel freely elsewhere, 
and to grant him a certain degree of exemption from the jurUdic- 
tion of Chinese laws and courts. The treaties then exactwl from 
Peking were the main framework of the legal basis for the West¬ 
ern penetration of China, During the uneasy truce (1842-1356) 
which separated the two wars a rebellion broke out f 1848) which 
traced its history to contacts with the West and which <levasiated 
some of the Empire's fairest provinces and threatened to unseat 
the Manebus- The year i860 ended with the dynasty in a parlous 
condition—the nation saddled with treaties w-hich compromised 
its independence and rebel Lions rampant. 

There follow'ed, in the second place, slightly more than three 
decades (I861-1S93) when the dynasty and the Empire appeared 
to have recovered. The rebellioos were suppressed nnri internal 
order restored. In spite of recurring friction with Western gov¬ 
ernments and occasional further concessions to them, major hu¬ 
miliations were avoided and some show of dignity maintmned. 
Ifuwever. while outwardly the structure of Chirusse life was little 
altered, intimmees from abroad were undermining it. 

Then came, in the third place, Ijeglnnijig with 1894, a period, 
still unhnUhed, when the framework of Chinese civilization began 
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to crumble. disastrous war with Japan (1894-1S95) was the 
signal, and was quickly succeeded by the threatened partition of 
the countrj' among ihejMwers (1895-1899^, A vain attempt to 
oust Uie alien (1900) ended in humiliating prostration before him. 
In the revolutionary attempts at adjustment w'hich foUoweri. the 
Mancbus were swept aside (1912) and a republic attenipted. 
During the ensuing civil strife the nation declined more and more 
toward political chaos. At the same time startling changes cacne 
in every phase of the people’s life—in the family and social struc¬ 
ture, in religion, in intellectual activities, and in economic organi¬ 
zation, After five decades rlS94—1944), ihe process seems only 
to liave begun. After 193L and especially after 1937 evenLs were 
complicated by the progressive conquest of much of the country 
by Japan. 

THE FlfiST WAIt WITS GREAT BRlTAtK (1839-1842) 

As we have seen, the pressure of the West on China wjts due 
to the renewed eKp:insi 0 ri gf Enrofrean peoples, caused by what Is 
usually termed the Industrial Revolution, We have also seen that 
Great Britain, the Occidental power in which that revolution 
originated, was the chief ot the maritime commercial nations and, 
dissatisfied with the conditions under which the Chinese permit¬ 
ted trade, was the first in ihe new' era to seek to coerce the Chinese 
into granting better terms. To the British, accustomed to inter¬ 
course between nations on the basis of equality, the Chinese pro¬ 
cedure, grounded in the conviction that all other peoples were 
tributary to the Emperor, was intolerable, Chinese tonnage dues, 
taxes on imports and exfwrts, other fees on commerce, and trade 
regulations seemed galling and arbitrary. Chinese Judicial proc¬ 
esses were regarded as high-handed and unjust; the legal pro¬ 
cedures oi the two nations differed, the Chinese theory of group 
respwnsibility clashed with the British concept of individual re¬ 
sponsibility, the Chinese authorities employed torture o-s part of 
the Judida! process. Chinese courts were corrupt, their penalties 
seeme<,i excessive, and the inniKent were often not given a fair 
bearing. Had the British been ready to abide by a basic prin¬ 
ciple of that international law hy which they professed to be 
guided—the sovereignty of each nation—^they might well have 
reminded themselves that they had no treaty rights in the coun- 
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tr>', were llwre on sirfierance, and, if they did not JJke such terms 
as the Chinese «»ve them, had no option hut to ask })eaccably 
for modificaiion or to withdraw. That, however, was not the tem¬ 
per of Europeans toward non-Europeans in the tiinetccnth cen¬ 
tury. Criticism of the ensuing war teas not lacking in Great Brit¬ 
ain and America, but it was on the ground that opium was being 
forced on China. Few ebailenged the right of an Occidental power 
to exact better conditions for what was deemed legitimate trade* 

On both sides there was incredible igtiorance of the other. High 
Chinese and Matichu officials believed the English to be ‘'foreign 
tlevils.” and therefore unable to bend their knees. British con- 
tenipt and irritation were extreme. Each regarded the other as 

tincivilixcd. j u i. . 

As has just been said, the issue was complicated by the trattiC 

in opium. Opium had long been in ti^ in China. a tempomiy 
frofn the monotony aiiil t^^TlSJo^ls of Mic^ it had much the 
same appeal as alcoholic beverages liavc made to sgme other peo¬ 
ples. Partly because of its deleteriotH moral and physical effects, 
and iiartly because its rapid increase reversed the favorable bal¬ 
ance of trade and led to the export of silver, the Chinese court 
renewed long-standing prohibitions agttinst the importation of 
the drug These were violated—through the connivance and 
venality of Chinese officials—until late in lS.i8, when Peking, 
taking‘aliinn. in a spasm for enforcement, appointed we Liit 
Tze-h^ii as imperial commissioner to stamp out the trafhe, Lm 
arrived at his post in 1839 and acted with vigor. He ordered that 
alt the contraband drug in foreign bands be surrendered and that 
foreign merchants give their formal proniise no longer to import it- 
To win acceptance of bis demands he virtually imprisoned the 
entire foreign community in Canton in its own quarters. Slighdy 
mipfp thfcUi twenty thousand chijsts of the drug were^ accordifigtyp 
handed over and destroyed, and some of the foreigners gave the 
required Iroml. The British, aggrieved, withdrew—for a time 
[O Macao, and soon, when ordered oxtt by the Chinese, to the 
island of Hrifigkotig. then almost uninhabited but commanding 
an e.xccHetit harbor tiot far from Canton, hurt her friction fol- 
bweti. and in November. \m. an armed clELsh occuircd Ijetwecn 
British and Chinese warships at Hongkong, 

The war thus begun was inlertu|jtcd from time to time by 
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jiegot?atton&, anti was aimost eniirely confined to naval attacks by 
the British upon Chinese porta from Canton north to the Yangtze. 
EvenvuaHy, after the cajiture tjuly, 1342) 'of Chinkiang, where 
the Grand Canal crosses the Yangtze, had cut an important line 
of communication between Peking and the South, and an assault 
on Nanking had been ordered, the Chinese came to terms. 

THE TREATIES OF lS42“lfi44 

The resulting treaty of banking fAngiLsi 29, 1842)—which 
the Emperor, Tao Kuang. very reluctantly allowed to be signed - 
had as its main provisions (1) the opening of five i>f>rts. Canton, 
Amoy. Foochow, N’ingpo, and Shanghai, to the residence and 
trade of British subjects; (2) die cession of the island of Hong¬ 
kong 10 Great Britain—for a naval and commercial base; f3) in¬ 
tercourse between British and Chinese officials on the footing of 
equality: the establishment and publication by the Chinese 

of a "fair ani^regubr" tariff on exports and imports, to take the 
place of the dues which the British daimed w'cre subject to ar¬ 
bitrary change and the venality of Chinese ofhcuils; (5) the 
abolishment of the Co-hong; and f6) the pajmient by China of 
an indemnity as recompense for the opium destroyed by Lin, for 
llie debts owed by the Co-hong to British merchants, and’ for 
British war expenses. ThLs was followed (1S43) by a supplemen¬ 
tary treaty fixing a tariff schedule and furtlier regulations for 
trade and containing a clause promising most-favored-nation treat¬ 
ment and granting the Ijcginnings of extraterritoriality. 

Other Western powers whose citizens had commerce with China 
watched with interest the war and its ontcome and some of them 
soon requested concessions similar to those granted to the British. 
The British had asked no exclusive privileges for themselves un¬ 
less ihe cession of Hongkong be called such, and, although at'first 
they were far fr<)m cordial to the idea, offered no very great oppo¬ 
sition to the extension to other nations of the terms of commer¬ 
cial and official intercourae lhal had been won by them. The 
United States sent a diplomatic mission, headed by Caleb Cush- 
ing, which in 1S44 obtained a treaty opening the sante five ports 
to Antertcans, regulating trade, and elriborating extraterritoriality 
' defining it in criminal cases aud extending it in part to civ*i] 
ones. In October. 1S44. the I'lench obtained a similar treaty, in 
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December, IS44, brought abou« ihe issut of an imperial edict 
granting permission to erect Roman Catholic churches in the porLs 
and to Chinese to ai^ept Roman Caiholidsm, and in IS46 secured 
a second edict which confirmed the toleration of Rontati Ca¬ 
tholicism and promised the restoration to the Catholics of some 
of the churches built under K’ang Ksi which had been confiscated 
in the persecutions of the past centurs' or more. A decree of 1845 
eMenried to Protestants the privileges of the edict of 1S44, In 
1845 Belgians vfere given the right to trade and in 1S47 Sweden 
and Norway obuined a treaty , In ISSl a convention with Russia 
further regulated trade between that country and China. 

These treaties and edicts provided the legal basis of much of 
the foreign penetration which the next ninety years were to wit¬ 
ness and their leading provisions formed the framework around 
which the intercourse of the next two generations w^ to be built. 
The opening of the five cities for the trade and residence of for¬ 
eigners served as a precedent for designating otliersfor the same 
purpose—^'‘treaty ports,’* as they came to be called, ITniii S929 
the uriff continued to be fixed by agreement with foreign powers. 
It became customary' to demand an indemnity of China after the 
latter had been defeated in war, Extraterritorialtiy was estab¬ 
lished and for three-quart ere of a century was to be the general 
practice. By it, foreigners, when they were defendants in any 
criminal action against Chinese, were to be tried under their owm 
laws and by their own authorities: in civil cases with Chinese they 
might invoke the aid of their consuls; and in controversies among 
themselves they were not to be subject either to Chinese laws or 
courts. ^VTien it was devised, the system probably helped to reduce 
the friction between foreigners and Chinese, but it was a decided 
infringement upon what in the Occident were considered the pre¬ 
rogatives of a so\*ereigii state. 

BETWEEN THE WARS (IS'*2-1SS5) 

Under the new treaties the pressure of the W est upon Oiina 
perceptibly increased. On Hongkong was developed a thriving 
city. Foreign merchants and missionaries settled there and in the 
five open ports. The Jesuits reentered China fl840), several 
Roman Catholic and I'rotesiam organizations sent represenlalivea 
to begin work, and bodies, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
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which had been in China before 1839 reenforced their staffs. 
Trade was stimulated by the growth of steam navigation. The 
settlement of the west cyast of North America, especially Califor¬ 
nia, from the older portions of the United Stares proceeded apace 
during the forties and hfties and led to more commerce across the 
Pacific. The emigration of Chinese laborers sprang up—‘to the 
mines of California, to Peru, and to the plantations of Cuba and 
British Gumna. Through these wanderers overseas alien in- 
fllienees were to How bach into China. In Shanghai, moreover, 
which rapidly became an important center of foreign trade, the 
Westerners acquired lands outside the city wall. There three set¬ 
tlements arose, h’rench, British, and .American (the last two 
later—1863—amalgamated as the International Settlement), and 
tlie foundations were laid of the status which in after years was 
to be one of nearly compleie independence of Chinese control. 
The foreign commerce of Amoy, Ningpo, and Foochtw did not 
become so important as that of Shanghai, and the foreign settle¬ 
ments at these ports did not reach the dimensions of those at the 
latter city. It should also be noted that Portugal in effect assumed 
full sovereignty over Macao, although China did not formally 
recognije the act until 1887. 

The peace that was sealed by the treaties was little more than 
a truce. Neither side was satisfied. From the Chinese standpoint 
too much had been granted, and from the foreign standpoint not 
enough. Friction inevitably followed. Of the five treaty ports, 
Canton continued to have the largest number of foreign r^idents. 
These were still confined to the old narrow “ Factor/' district 
along the river front, and the Cantonese offered determined oppo¬ 
sition to any extension of the area. British attempts to obtain 
better conditions were balked. Rioting, murders, and bittemes.s 
punctuate the annals of these years. Trouble, although not so 
marked, occurred at the other four ports. The smuggling of opium 
continued. Much of the emigration of Chinese took the form of 
"contract labor.” and recruiting for it was often by violence and 
fraud. For a time foreign ships, especially Ponuguese. imdertook 
the "convoying” of Chinese merchant cmft along the coast, osten¬ 
sibly as a protection against pirates, but in reality a ihuily veiled 
form of blackmail. 

The American and French treaties of 1S44 made [irovisinn for 
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tbtir own revision at the end of twelve years* Great BritaiHj tinder 
the niost-favored-natlon clause of her supplementary treaty of 
184.1, claimed that the one of 1842 should come up for review in 
1S54 and. enumeraled to the Chinese added reftulatioiis for inter¬ 
course and fresh privileges to foreigners which she deemed de¬ 
sirable—among them access to more cities, the legalization of the 
opium trade, and the residence of Western envoys in Peking. 
These demands were supported by the Lnited States and France. 
It may be noted, lest the alien seem entirely intent on his own 
gains, even at the price of debauching the Chinese, that some who 
favored provision for the importation of opium did so on the 
ground that, since the drug was coming into the country anyi^y, 
by smuggling, control couid be exercised and a revenue derived 
for the Government if the traffic were recognized and regularized. 
In ISS6 the-American representative by independent action en¬ 
deavored to gain a revision, then due, of the treatj' of 1844, .All 
these attempts for the moment ended in failure, , 

THE WAR OK IR56-1S60 

,As Ls often the case in such strained situations, war broke out 
over a comparatively minor incident. In October, 1^856, a, craft, 
the lorcha ArrffUf, owned by Chinese, and with a Chinese crew, 
but registered at Hongkong, having a British captain, and flying 
the Britisli flag, while at Canton was boarded by Chinese officers, 
hlosi of its crew were arrested—on the ground that they had been 
engaged in a recent act of piracy—and the British flag was hauled 
down. The British declared that British sovereignly had been 
violated and their flag insulted. The Chinese declined to give the 

satisfaction demanded- _ 

This particular clash, apparently so trivial, might have been 
settled peaceably had it not been that by flisfiosiiion and con\*ic- 
tton the British Consul. Harry Parkes, and the \ keroy in Canton, 
Veil ^ting-shen, w'cre both uncompromising- By the end of the 
month the British naval forces commenced hostilities, capturing 
the forts commanding the approaches to Canton and bombarding 
the \'jccToy’s yanien. The Chinese retaliated by what in effect 
was a declaration of war. The British ministry su.stained the 
action of the British authorities in China, was defeated on the 
i.ssue in the House of Commons, but, dissolving Parliament, ap- 
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pealed lo the couniryj won an endorsemem, and went on with 
hostilities. 

Trance coo[X!ra(ed, France and Great Britain had been allied 
in the war which was Just closing in the Crimea, and France had 
been given a i iisus bdli in the execution (earJv in JSS6), by the 
Chinese authorities in KwauRsL in direct violation of the treaty 
o/ 1S44, of a French priest, Chapdelaiiie. Great Britain sug¬ 
gested that the United States also join. This Washington declined 
to do—although late in 1S56 an .American force had obtained an 
apology for an indignity to the American flag by dismaniling the 
offending forts f below Canton). The United States, however, had 
its representative on hand to ask for a revision of the treaty of 
IS44 when the French and British were forcing from the Chinese 
the revision of their corresponding documents. Russia, with the 
Crimean War so recently closed, could not coUahorate, hut was 
eager to take advantage of the situation to gain vehat she could. 

Due to a vjar with Persia and to the Sepoy Mutiny in India 
ftSS7>, Great Britain was delayed in pressing hostilities. Late 
in 1857, however, a sufficient British and French force had gath¬ 
ered in Chinese waters, Canton was taken, and the obdurate \Tce- 
roy, Yeh, was sent a prisoner to Calcutta. Great Britain, France, 
the I'nited States, and Russia now dispatched demands to Peking! 
'Fhe reply proving unsnti.sfactoiy, the allied fleets proceeded 
north, where they could bring more direct pressure cm the capital. 
The T.Tku forts, commanding the approach to Tientsin, were cap¬ 
tured by the British and French. With Peking thus threatened, 
the Emperor yiddef], and treaties fusually c,dletl the Treaties 
of Tiemsin) were negodated and signed f 1858), not only with 
Great Britain and France but also with Russia and the United 
States. 

Before these new agreements could become effective, they had 
to be ratified by their wfjective governments and tlic ratificalions 
exchanged. The Russian, trench, and British documents pro¬ 
vided that ratificatioDs should be exchanged at Peking. Thb the 
Russian minister accomplished without difficulty. \\^en, htw- 
ever, in 1859 the British. French, and American minUtera arrived 
off Tientsin for this purpose, more trouble ensued. The American 
minister went to Peking ami effectetl the exchange, although nut 
withoui some humriiaiion, but the British and French tmnisler^ 
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itisisieci DU gDing through Tierttsin iiisteiid cf by Uic route selected 
by the Chmc-sc. They were opposed, attempted to force a passage, 
were repulsed (1859), and the war renewed, in IS60 the 
British and French returned with reenforcements, captured the 
Taku forts and Tientsin, and nio%'ed toward their goal, Peking. 
In retaliation for the seizure of a party which had been sent for^ 
vrard under a llag of truce and the death of sevcriil of its mem¬ 
bers, when Peking was captured the Summer Palace was delib- 
erat^y destroyed. 

THi: TREATIES OF TJENTSIN (TSSS) AND PEKING (1860) 

The treaties of Tientsin and the supplementary conventions, 
metuding ‘he ones signed at Peking in IftOO, effected important 
modifications in the status of Westerners in China and made pos¬ 
sible a much more extensive penetration of the Empire by the 
Occident than had those of 1842 and 1844. Many of the dciaiJs 
need not concern us here, but some of the provisions are of great 
significunce. 11) New [lorts were opened. Ten of these weTe 
designated by the treaties of Tientsin—Newchwang b Manchuria, 
Tcngdiow (tor whicli Chefw was substituted in 1863) in Shan¬ 
tung. four on the Yangtze, including Cfainkiang and Hankow I'nol 
all were really opened at once, and one, Nanking, not until 1899), 
one on Hainan factually not opened until 1876), two on Formosa, 
and Ch’ao-chow factually itspon, Swatow) on the south coast. 
Tientsin itself was added in 1860. These pons, panitularly those 
in the North and on the Yangtze, put vast new sections in dirrct 
touch with Westemfira. Several of these cities w'ere already major 
centers of population. Some others, through the impulse given by 
foreign trade, rapidly rose in importance. Occidentals therefore 
were concenlrated in entrepots from which trade routes radiated 
into large areas of the country—with fateful conseciuences for 
existing Chinese ideas and institutions. (2 ) The merchantmen 
of the powetx were given permission to use the Yangtze River. 
(3) Peking, although trot technically made an open ^rt, to 
see the hated alien living within its walls, for the treaties specified 
that ministers or ambassadors, with their entourages, were to be 
allowed to reside there. Tltey were, moreover, to be received as 
representatives of iutiependcni natiotu on a footing oi ef|uality 
with China. f4) Foreigners, when armed with proper passports, 
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were to be permitted to travel anywhere in the interior. This 
accorded the Westerner the privilege of going wherever he wished 
and £0 furthered the e^^jetisior of Occidental ideas beyond the 
limits of the pom. (5} To Christians, both aliens and Chinese, 
was given the privilege of propagating Christianity, and both were 
guaranteed toleration in the practice of their faith. In effect this 
provision in pan removed Chinese Christians from the jurisdiction 
of ChincM ^kials, for any alleged persecution could be referred 
by the missionaries to a consul or minister for presentation to the 
traiwriai authorities. It led to abuses, because not infrequentU 
Oiincse professed am version to obtain the assistance of the mis¬ 
sionary and the consul in lawsuits. Even without stich abuses, the 
'Holeration clauses" made possible the percolation of Christi^ity 
through the Empire and so in part threatened the disintegration 
of existing Chinese institutions. (6) The French convention of 
i860 gave further sanction to the promise made in the imperial 
edict ot 1846* that the Chinese Government would restore to 
Roman Catholics the religious and benevolent establishments con¬ 
fiscated during the persecutions of the preceding century and a 
half. The Chinese leit—which the Chinese have claimed was not 
authoritative—^assured to French missionaries the privilege of 
renting and purchasing land in all the provinces and erecting build¬ 
ing^ thereon. It was. therefore, long an especial source of irri¬ 
tation. The further i Berthemy) convention of 1S65 continued tts 
prorislons, subject to restrictions which proved unsatbfactory to 
the Roman CatholicB, An additional Franco-Chinese agreement 
of 1S9S was designed to remove some of the causes of the mis¬ 
sionaries’ complain^. Tlie net result of the momed sectionB was 
to assist Roman Catholic missionaries in spreading their faith 
outside the t^aty puns. The privilege of ‘^renting and lenrinv 
m rierpctuity prr^perty outside the ports was not formally Eranted 
by treaty to Protestant missionaries until 1903 hut in practice it 
was often conceded to them. A few oilier tJfnvLsions can hrietlv 
be mentioned: (7) an elaboration of the regulations for extra- 
termoriality, fSj the cession to Great Britain of a bit of the main- . 
land opposite Hongkong, (9) the payment of indemnities, and 
* a "ewMaoff drawn up in 1SS8 in pursuance of the treaties 
o Tientam. the legalization of the opium traffic bv the phicine 
of a duly on the drug. ' j * 
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RyfoTre of amnst as in 1839-1342, Westerners had obtained 
additional privileges in China. Through the concessions grained 
them in the treaties which concluded ibe^ two wars, supported, 
when necessary, by the continued show of force, they were able 
to permeate a reluctant China with their commerce and ideas 
and so to bring about in Chinese culture a re\'Olution much more 
thoroughgoing than any one at the time, either Chinese or foreign, 
dreamed possible. 


TERRITORIAL AGGRESSIONS 

As yet the aggressive Westerner had taken little of the ter¬ 
ritory of China. Here and there, however, be was nibbling at it. 
As we have seen, the island of Hongkong and a small bit of the 
adjacent mainland had been ceded to Great Britain, and Portugal 
had asserted an as yet unadmitted sovereignty over the peninsula 
of Macao, where she had so long been a tenant-at-wiil. China's 
manifest weakness and the growth of the actirities of Occidentals 
in the bar East led to some other encroachments. 

By the treaties between China and Russia in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth cemuries. the boundary between the two em¬ 
pires was so fixed that China was recognized as owning much of 
the land north of the Amur {in Chinese, the Heilungchiang). 
Tnder the later Manchus, less vigorous than their predecessors, 
but little attention was paid to this distant and sparsely settled 
region. The Russians continued to push into Siberia and, shortly 
after the Anglo-Chinese war of JS39-1842, under the leadership 
of a vigorous governor, sent expeditions and colonists down the 
ri\'er. in IS58 China, defeated by the French and English and 
disturbed by internal rebellions, by the treaty of Aigun ceded to 
Russia everything that it orvned north of the Amur and agreed 
to the joint occupancy by the tw'o empires of the territory east 
of the I'ssuri River. In 1860, by a new treaty, this joint occu¬ 
pancy* was ended, and the land east of the I'Ssuri was ceded to 
Russia. Russia now possessed all the seacoasl of ,%ia north of 
Korea. 

\t the time this loss probably did not appear to the Chinese as 
particularly important, for Manchuria had a comparatively small 
population and the settlement of the region by Chinese was very 
sliehi and in regions not directly affected by the cession. ,'Vs a step 
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III the Russian expansion toward the Pacific, however, and toward 
fu^er encroachment on China, it was of great signitkance. 

W hiJe Russia was taking territory from the Empire in the 
extreme Xoith, in the extreme South France was pursuing a 
policy which was eventiiaUy to lead to the loss by China of its 
tributary territory In Indo-China. In response to the diplomacy 
of a missionary bishop, the French, in the latter [>art jf the 
ei^teenlh century, had assisted in restoring a king of Cochin- 
China to hLs throne and in the conquest, bv this same ruler of 
Tongktng. In the eighteen forties and fifties, France intervened 
on behalf of persecuted French Roman Catholic missionaries and 
their docks. In 1S5S Spain and France joined in further naval and 
military operations, the Spniards finding a cause for war in the 
e^uuon of a Spanish missionary bishop. In iS62 a treaty was 
signed which granted religious freedom to Roman Catliolica 
opened three ports to hretich and Spanish merchants and ceded 
to France three provinces in Cochin-Chma. 


[NTCKNAL PISORDEtt 

The wcEikness of China against her foes from the Occident was 
both increased by and in turn facilitated the rise and proKress of 
prions domeslic rebellions^ 

The chief of was due m part to the influx of new religious 
Ideas through Christian missionaries from the \Wt The figure 
around whom it centered, Hung Hsiu-ch^iian. was a Hakka a 
native of Kwan^ung. In his twenties, while in Canton as a can¬ 
didate for the ci^ service examinations, he appears—if we may 

trust tuimitive of a cousin and Ijitimate friend_^to have 

been given some books which comained j summary of the teach¬ 
ings of Froiestant missionaries. Some time afunvard he was 
attacked by a sei-ere fllness in the course of which, in visions he 
w-as taken to a large and luminous place where he was cleansed 
given a new heart, and commissioncrl by an old man to exterminate 
the demons who were leading mankind awav from hi^the old 
tnaii's^ervice. Several years later, in IS^.Hung seems to have 
had hii attention again called to the books which had been given 
him in Canton, In [snising these he believed that he found the 
tey luta v.s™.s-tliat oM „„ G„,, ,h, „ 

Mil liat he u„ij„ obligaUor la rretore tbi worship ot Ihii 
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true God. Theieupon Be jmtiguratcd a movement, at first en¬ 
tirely religious, svhich had in it many of the outward features of 
Protestant Christianity. Hung himself^ was later under the in¬ 
struction of a somewhat eccentric Protestant missionary. 

The sect which arose out of Hung’s teaching, “The Worship¬ 
pers of Sha«g r/" (a Protestant term for Cod), became especIaUy 
strong in Kwangsi, and developed at first without much direct 
leadership from Hung. Into it entered many elements of Chi* 
nese provenance: the cult was a biitarre S3mcrciLjm of misunder¬ 
stood Christianity and native beliefs. In lime, by Just what 
process is not entirely clear, but possibly under the guidance of 
one Chu Chiu-t’ao, who was soon eliminated, coliabDratuig with 
an early convert of Hung, F&ng Yiin-shan, who fell in battle in 
the summer of 1852, “’Jhe Worshippers of SAuitg Ti** became a 
political as rvell as a religious movement. In the early stages 
“Triads,” members of a revolutionary society which sought to 
restore the Ming, Joined with tliem. The rebels sought to over¬ 
throw the Maiichus and establish in their place a new dynasty, 
to be Called T'ai P ing, or Great Peace, with Hung as its mon¬ 
arch. Hostilities began in IS4S but did not prove especially 
^rious until 1830 and 1851. In 1852 the rebels moved northward 
into Hunan by the familiar route of the Hsiang River, taking 
several towns. Early in ISSJ they captured tt'uchang and in 
March of that year banking fell to their aims. At Nanking they 
established iheir capital. 

In a certain sense the T’ai P ings were a reforming group, 
the first wave, Largely imintelligent, of that movement which 
sought to save China by reshaping it on lines learned from the 
West and which in the twentieth century was to work momentous 
changes, in their effects, however, they were almost entirely 
destructive. 

From another angle the rebellion was a social and economic 
revolt—an uprising of peasants, the rural proletariat, hand work¬ 
ers, and poorer gentry against landlords, rich peasants, mer¬ 
chants, and wealthy gentry'. Indeed, a recent Chinese student of 
the movement has seen in it chiefly an attempt of nnn-propertied 
groups to di5pos.se£S the privileged classes. Certainly the ultimate 
suppressirui of the T’ai P'in^ was due to the support which the 
conservative elements of society gave to the imperial government. 
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Certainly, loo. the inlluence of Christianity was only one factor, 
and probably a minor one, in bringing about the movement. AI- 
thougb to the last the leaders professed adherence to that faith 
which was so strange a compound of Christianity and Chinese 
beliefs and practices, what impelled the bulk of the rank and file 
of the T’ai Pings was disconieni with existing conditions, the love 
of adventurOp and the desire for plunder, Religious fanaticism 
was only one of the ingredients. To understand the T'ai P itjgs 
one must recafl the ccononiic pressure and the secret societies 
which are so constant a feature in Chinese society, and t he oppreS” 
sion and incompetence which character!ssed so much of the Iwa] 
government in the years of the decay of the Ching, the chronic 
jealousy of and hostility to the Manchus, and the traditional trend 
toward revolt whenever a dytuisty showed signs of weakness. 
One must remember, too, the tendency of Chinese rebellions, since 
at least the last years of the Han, to take on the guise of religious 
sects. 

Had Hung displayed any very great genius for organization 
or political leadership, the Tai Pings might well have over¬ 
thrown the Manchus, for the latter, suffering from llie humilmting 
defeat at the hands uf Great Britain and harassed by smaller up* 
risings, were lamentably weak. However, he proved to be sin* 
gidarly lacking in tlie needed kind of ability, and after one raid 
which carried them almost to I'ientsin, the T'ai Pings never 
seriously threatened the Alanchas’possession of the North. More¬ 
over, their refigious tenets and tanaticism and their wholesale de¬ 
structiveness antagonized the mfluenlial classes and made im¬ 
possible the winning of the iissent of the nation to their rule. Still, 
the thing dynasty was so weak and so distraught bv the sittacks 
of the French and English, that the T'ai Plugs, aided by able 
generals who came to the fore in IS5S and by tapping new ter¬ 
ritory and hence new resources t ea. 1860), managed to hold Nan¬ 
king for more than a decade and to devastate some of ihe fairest 
sectiam of the Yangtze Valley. Not until 1S65, as we shall see 
in the next chapter, was Peking able to overthrow them and then 
only because of Chinese and foreign assistance. 

The T'ai Pings were not the only rebels who brought anxiety 
to the djmasty. Indeed, the foregoing paragraphs have probably 
given them proportionately too great attention. Becatise of their 
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peculiar conneciioti with Christianity and ihek contacts with for¬ 
eigners in the lower reaches of the Youfftite, the T^'li P'ings have 
attracted more notice from Western histqfiajis of China than they 
deserve. They cortstiluted only one of a number of revolts of 
these troubled years* About 1S56 die re broke out in Viinnan an 
uprising among the large Moslem population, due to a dash be- 
tAveen ihem&elves and iheir non-Moslem neighbors. The non- 
Chinese tribes of the region took the oppt^rtimily lo harass the 
Chinese population, against whom they had naany grievances. 
There were numerous other rebel bands In various parts of the 
coimtT>% sdiem tlie Menfei, who were widely spread, par¬ 

ticularly iti the North. In the Northwest the Moslems were rest¬ 
less, TiVhat had happened many times before was bappemrig 
again. As the ruling house became weak^ revolt raised its head. 

TAO KL'ANC AJ<D HSIEN FENG 

Had the Chlng dynasty possessed such 1eaders*as K^ang Hsi 
or Chlen Lung, the disasters which the nation suffered at the 
hands of foreigners and rebels might never have overtaken it. 
To be sure, the groAvtb of population and the consequent economic 
pressure which were so basic r cause of the internal unrest could 
not have been averted by a strong udminisiration: in a very rcitl 
sense they were a product of it, A K^ang Hsi or a Ch'ien Lung, 
indeed* by putting up a more slubbora resistance to ^^^estern 
pr>wers than did Too Kuang and Hsien Feng, might conceivTibly 
have been uliimalely defeated more overwhelmingly by the West, 
with greater immediate disaster to the country. It is certain, 
however, that K^ang Hsi or Ch^ien Lung would have handled the 
Situation with more vigor than did tlieir incompetent descend¬ 
ants, and i( is noi improbable that they would have dealt with 
iL more wisely. 

As It was, Ihe Chlng was in ihat period of decline which appears 
Iti be the inevitable late of all ruling families. Such was the Chi¬ 
nese system of govern men tj where so much depended on the 
monarch, that both the dynasty and the Empire, iviih mediocrity 
or worse at the helm^ stumbled into defeat ami iilmust into dis¬ 
integration. The Eniiieror whose reign period bore the name of 
the Tao Kuang had been iinahle to save his realm from defeat 
ai the hands of Great Britain in IS39-1M3 and was troubled by 
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revolts. He died in ISSO and was succeeded by a son who is 
usually known by the title of his reign period, Hsieti Hsien 

Feng proved even less cqpiffetent than his predecessor and in his 
last days, disheartened, gave himself over to excesses. In IS60 
lie fled from Peking on the approach of the French and British 
armies smd took refuge at Jehol, an imperial country seat north 
of Peking. Here, in 1861, be died, still a young man, leaving bis 
throne to a five year old son. Defeated by foreign powers and 
menaced by mtcrnal rebellions, the Cb’ing seemed to be facing 
a dark future, and the Empire, under its ncr\'eles 5 leadership, to 
be threatened with chaos. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION' WROUGHT BY THE 
IMPACT OF THE OCCIDENT 

Partiat. Rxcovebv Fsoski th£ Shocks of the Preceoikci Two 
The Restoration op Internal Order but Tifu 
Slow Perueahox op the Empire by Occidental Tradf and 
Ideas (ax>. IS61-1S93) 

In 1SA<1 it looked hs though the Ch'ing dynasty might have 
bill very little longer to live. -A child was oti the tbreme. there were 
dissensions aPcourt, the Empire had just been defeated and its 
capita! taken by foreign foes, and rebellions ivcre wasting some 
of the fairest provinces. Not since the rev^olts in tbc early years 
of the reign of K’ang Hsi, and perhaps not even then, had the 
Manchus' tenure of power been so precarious. From this impend¬ 
ing doom the dynasty was saved temporarily by an interesting 
combination of circumstances aiid its demise postponed for half 
a century, 

THE fmfhess dowageb, tz'u hsi 

First of all, new leadership emerging from the Manchus gave 
fresh vigor to the Ch'ing. The mother of Hsien Feng's heir proved 
to be one of those remarkable w'oraen who at Irregular inten'als 
have forced themselves into the \dr(ual Mership of the Empire. 
She is usually best known cither as the Empress Dowager, bj' an 
official designation Tz’Q Hsi, or by a nickaame popular among her 
entourage and in the North, the Old Buddha. A member of the 
Vebonata clan of the Manchus, and of an escetlent family, she was 
chosen as a secondary wife to Hsien F^g and had the’good for¬ 
tune to win his affection by her beauty and charm and by bearing 
him his heir. Upon Hsien Feng’s death, by vigorous action and the 
iisslstance of a lifelong friend and tru.^ted adviser, Jiing-lu, and 
of Prince Rung, a brother of Hsien Feng, she got the better of a 
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conspiracy and had herself and Hsicn lenjfs Etnpress appointed 
co-regents. Much mote able and aggressive than the other regent, 
she domiimtcd the court. Her sorij usual^' known by die title of 
hU reign. T^ung Chih, proved active but dissolute, and died in 
1S75, not long after assuming the reigns of goveniment. There¬ 
upon his mother, in a decidedly high-handed manner, placed on 
the throne a child who is known by the title of his reign period, 
Kuang Hsii. Tii'S Hsi not only held ihe reins while Kuang Hsii 
was a minor, but was the real power after he attained bis majority. 
Upon Kuang Hsii’s death, in 190S, by designation of this same 
masterful wnnian, now aged, another minor was installed on 
the throne, but the old Empress survived Kuang Hsti only a few 
hours, ilore vigorous as a ruler than any of the Emperors since 
Cb'ien Lung, T^’ii Hsi was suTJerstitious, wa.s guilty of many 
major errors, was often subject to indecision, and never fully com¬ 
prehended the si^ificance of the new age into which the Middle 
Kingdom was being pushed by the Occident. Vet she was ambi¬ 
tious, loved power and money, possessed great physical vitality, 
had shrewd insight into the strength and the weaknesses of men 
in high places, and used tact and! skill in attaining her ends. She 
knew a good deal about Chinese literature and was a cailigraphtr 
of more than average ability. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF RFHEtLIONS OY THE Am OP 
CHINESE READERSHIP 

The dj-nasty would have collapsed had U not been for loyal 
Chinese. It wsis to Chinese, chief among ilicm a Bcholar-Btatesman 
from the province of Hunan, Tseng Kuo-fan, that the Empire 
mainly owed the suppression of the T’ai P'ing Rebellion, Tseng, 
although by training not a military man, and liandicapped both 
by the Jealousy of other officials and by an imperial adminiiitrative 
and mUitaty system which made it difficult to construct and 
hnance an army strong enough to put down so formidable an out¬ 
break, organiz^ a force which, by what were often halting and 
blundering steps, crushed the revolt, Nanking, the T ai P itig 
citadel, was captured in 1S64, and Hung Hsiu-ch’iiaii committed 
suicide a few %veeks before Us fall. The year ISfiS saw the last ef¬ 
fective forces dispersed. 

Tseng was assisted by able lieutenants, among them one who 
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IjKamr the leading Chinese statesman of the dose of the century, 
Li Hung-chang. Foreigners also had a part, Many Westerners 
were at first disposed to dew the rebels hopefully, partly because 
the profession of a relig’on which seemed a iorm of Christianity 
appeared to promise more tolerance of Otddenlals than that 
shown by the Manchus. As time passed, the T’ai P'ings were seen 
to be more fanatical than the Ch ing and fully as haughty, and 
their depredations in the lower jjart of die Yan^ze Valley ihreat- 
ened the safety and trade of Westemera, After peace had been 
made with the Ch ing 1 1860), the powers became decidedly tm - 
frietidly to the uprising, and foreign forc^ helped to free the 
region around Shanghai from the rebels. Tiider Frederick T. 
M ard, an adventurer bom at Salem, Mass,, at the outset against 
the opposition of the American and Hritish auihorkies but even 
tually with their tacit approval, a contingent wiis organreed, at 
first foreign and later Chinese with foreign officer^;, which won 

the sobriquL>t,«‘Mlhe Ever \'ictorious .^rmy.” After Ward's death_ 

in action^-and after scvcrid experiments fn commanders, a 
British officer, Charles Oeotge Gordon, was placed in charge and 
the force gave able assistance to the Ch’ing armies until the end 
of the rebellion was in sight. 

One of the many unfortunate results of the T’ai P'ing Rebellion 
was the severe blow which it gave to learning. The Yangtze dcUa* 
long a center of wealth and culture, was laid waste. Most of the 
best libraries, including three imperial ones, were burned, and 
many SAh Khuii, retreats for scholarly pursuits, were destroyed. 

Still another result may have been a delay in reforming the 
Empire. In a certain sense, as we have said, the Tai P'ings were 
a premature effort to use Western ideas to reshape China Xatu* 
rally, because of the excesses of the rebels, intelligent and influ¬ 
ential Chinese tended to abhor all alterations in the established 
order and conservatism w'os reenforced. 

Mlien the radical movement gained conlni] in the twentieth 
century, ii owed much to the efforts of Chinese who had gone 
overseas. Some of the zeal of the emigrants is traceable to T'ai 
P’ings who. escaping after the colLapse of their cause, kept alive 
abroad the dpire for change. Sun ^-at-sen, the arch-ievolutiouisf 
of the twentieth century, seems in his youth to haw had dose 
contact with groups of T’ai P ing origin. 
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li was due chieily to Tseng Kuo-fan, Li Hung-chang, and other 
Chinese that the Nieiifei, who remained formidable after the T’ai 
Pings had been suppressed, were dL^pereed <1867), 

The Moslem, or Pantbay, Rebellion, in Yunnan, had its strong¬ 
hold at Talifu and as its head Tu W^-hsiu, For years it held out, 
but in 1S73 it, too, was crushed, and chiefly by forces under Chi¬ 
nese rather Ihan Manchii leadership. 

It was also princij>ally due to Chinese generalship that the 
Xorthwest and the far West were restyr<Kl to Uic Cb’bg. In the 
widespread unrest in the Empire, many of the Moslems in Shensi 
and Kansu had rebelled, and about 1864 much of the New Do- 
minion had become virtually independent—under a number of dif¬ 
ferent leaders. One of the more prominent of the latter was 
Yakub Beg, who became master of Kashgar and much of the 
western portion of the Tarim River Basin. It looked as though the 
work of the great Ch’ing Emperors in this vast region was to be 

undone. • 

The reconquest of the West was almost entirely the work of 
Tso Tsung-t’ang, a fellow provincial and former lieutenant of 
Tseng KuO'fan. He hud had a prominent part in the suppression 
of the Thi P’ings and of the NienJei, Before 1870 he had 
pacified Shensi, Slowly but fairly steadily he fought his way 
westward. SuchoTiv in Kansu fell m 18 1 3 after a siege O'! almost 
tliree years, Far from the central provinces and forced to find bis 
own supplies, in more than one season Tso set hi? army to plant¬ 
ing and reaping a crop for its subsiatence- In 1877 \akub Beg, 
his chief o|iponent, was removed by death ^whether by violence 
or disease .seems tincertain— and by the early part of 1378 Kash¬ 
gar, Yarkand, and Khotan had surrendered. Tso s achievements 
are comparable to those of the great commanders who carried the 
Chinese arms into that region under the Han and the T'ang. 

Just as the last of the great relicllions wjis being suppressed, 
flood and drought brought distress—flonds in five of the souilicni 
prov'inces in 1876, and drought in I87i and 18^8 in the North, 
especially in Shansi and Shensi, Millions died of the ensuing 
famine, but, fortunateljr, by this time the dynasty had so far le- 
gnined its strength that the load placed on the ireasury by relief 
funds an<l loi=s of taxes did not prove more than a temporary 
embarrassment. 
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FOftElCN RELATIONS 

The life of the Ch’in^ dynasty vvrs prolonged not only by the 
opportune suppression of internal rebellion, bui a bo by the ab¬ 
sence of crises in the Enipires relations with Occidental powers 
so grave as those of 1S3Q~1S42 and 1856-1860, While not en¬ 
tirely satisfactory to Westerners, the treaties which riime as the 
result of these wars at least promised the removal of most of the 
chief complaints w‘hich the aliens baci against their former status 
in China, N'either the officials nor the populace of the Empire 
were yet prepared to be cordial to foreigners, and friction was 
often acute over the attempt of W'esiemers to obtain what had 
been pledged them. The ^Vestemer, too, w'as still aggressive. He 
often wished greater privileges th^i those already hb and on 
more than one occasion encroached on ilie territory of the Empire, 
However, for several years after 1860 Western powers, and espe¬ 
cially Great Britain and the United States, conducted their rela- 
Uons with China on the basis of the belief that their interests 
would be best served by supporting the dignity and authority of 
the imperial government to strengthen it in the suppression of in¬ 
ternal disorder. Now that China hud granted torms which made 
possible the growth and fairly peaceable conduct of foreign trade, 
those powers whose primary concern was commerce, notably 
Great Tiritain, decided that this would be best conserved rhr augli 
a united and orderly China, and that the most promising outlook 
WiiS under the Ch'tng djmasty. Between 1861 and 18^5 China 
suffered no such humiliation at the hands of die Occident aj> she 
experienced just before and after these years. 

Had the court and the leading statesmen been aware of the sig- 
nihcaiice of the pressure from the ^Vest and set out whole¬ 
heartedly to feorganixe the Empire and its culture, learning aJl 
that they could from the alien, as the Ja|>anese were doing dur¬ 
ing these very years, the distresses of the next generation might 
conceivably have been avoided. Given the cultural pride of the 
ruling scholar-official cta.ss, however, and the decadent ineptitude 
of most of the JIandius. this ^vas loo much to expect. Only a very 
few. and those usually with but little if any influence, were aware 
that the Empire was being hurried into a new world to which it 
must make revolutionary adjustments or suffer overwhelming dis- 
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aster. Moreover, as we have seen, Lbe foreigo wars and the T'ai 
PNng Rebellion led to a reaction against the foreigner and his 
ways. These had threatened the extsigicc of the Empire. It 
seemed to intelligent men to be the part of prudence to hold to 
the old ways as the only sure safeguard against more of the 
anarchy of which the nation had had so unfortunate a taste. 
Hence scholar^statesmen Ute Tseng Ruo-fan and Tso Tsung-iang 
sought to strengthen the cultural heritage of the Empire and iden* 
tihed this in part with the nen-Confuciairbrn of the Sung. The 
Sung philosophy, moreover, with its subjective qualities, offered a 
refuge and a consolation in htce of the uncertainties and threat¬ 
ened upheaval of the times. The precious years of reprieve, there¬ 
fore, instead of being ii.sed for thorough-going reorganization, 
became only a breathing siiace before the rfrsfe»f.r«j Avfmj. 

The main events of these years in the relations with W estem 
governments can be rather briefly sketched. 

One early development was the collection of the eusioms duties 
under the supervision of foreigners. In 1853, during the T'ai P’ing 
Rebellion, a group of rebels (not T’al P ings) took advantage of 
the general disorder to occupy the walled city of Shanghai and 
the imperial machinery for the collection of duties on foreign im¬ 
ports and eKi>orti broke down. After brief and unsatisfactory 
attempts to find a substitute, by an arrangement between the con 
suls and the local taotai the Chinese appointed (1854) foreign 
nominees of the consuls to siiperv-ise the paj-ment of the customs. 
The s>'SteOT worked well, and by an Anglo-Chinese agreement of 
No\'ember, 1S5B, its extension to other ports was made possible. 
When the conventions of Peking i IS60) charged against the cus¬ 
toms tile indemnities I hen assessed on China, a further organiza¬ 
tion of the service became necessary and a foreign Inspector Gen¬ 
eral was aptiointed by Peking. In 186.1 there came into diis office 
a remarkable Irishmiin, Robert Hart. Lnder his direction the 
Imperial Maritime Customs, as it came to lx? called, had an ea- 
traordinary growth. Its chief posts were held by foreigners of 
several nationalities, the British out numbering those of any other 
citizenship. In a governtiient honeycombed wdih cortupiion, the 
service was honest. Under It not only were the duties collected, 
but the coast anti some of the main navigable rivers were pro¬ 
vided with lighthouses and buoj’s and an ijn(>tTia! post of a 
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V\'esiom tjpe was begun. The s«r\’ice was national in scope and 
controlled from Peking. This centraliaation rendered it brgely 
independent of the provyicial organiztulon and so ran contrarj’ to 
the existing practice of committing to the provincial officials all 
the tasks possible. 

The treaties of 18SS provided for the residence of foreign min¬ 
isters in Peking. To deal with them and with foreign affairs, a 
new central body was creaietl (1861), the Tsitngli PfliJieH. The 
necessity forced upon the government by the powers of bandiing 
foreign affairs directly through the capital rather than indirectly 
through the local auihnrities, as in many instances had formerly 
been the case, tended, as did the customs service, to alter the 
principle on which the administration had been conducted. 

For many years the problem of the reception of the representa¬ 
tives of the powers by the Emperor remiiined troublesome. The 
treaties of I’ientstn specified that foreign envoys should, when 
accorded audience with the Emperor, be treated as coming from 
nations mdependenl of and of ccjUa! dignity with China. This in 
practice the Chinese found a bitter pill. \\Tule T’ung Chih nr- 
mained a minor the Question was not urgent, but when, in 1872, 
he attained his majority, the envoys demanded an audience. After 
much hesitation and long negotiation this was granted, but the 
ceremony was carried out with a subtle suggestion that i he Empire 
still thought of itself as outranking other nations. Kot unUl 1894, 
after Kuang Hsii had reached his mjtprity, was an audience given 
which satisfied the diplomatic body. 

The Empire was very slow to send representatives to Western 
capitals. The first attempt of the kind was somewhat anomalous. 
In 1861 there arrived in China as .American minister .Anson 
Burlingame. By bis affability and sympathy and his policy of 
supporting 1 he imperial government rather than causing it embar¬ 
rassment, he won the confidence of the Tsungli Yamcn. WTien, in 
1867, he was on the eve of reigning, the Chinese authorities sug¬ 
gested to him that he .serve as the envoy of Peking to Ihe treaty 
powers of the West. In ihb capacity, with an extensive retinue, 
he visited the Cnited Stales (1868), represcnimg China in public 
addresses in glowing, optimistic terms. Tliere he negotiated a 
treaty on the basis of equality, providing, among others things, 
for the territorial integrity of China, fer the free immigration of 
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Chinese laborers into the L'niied States, for reciprocal rights of 
residence and travel, and for freedom from interference in the 
deveiojsment oi China. In London he ob^ined from the British 
Govertunent a declaration that it would not apply tMiirienrlly pres¬ 
sure inconsistent with the independence and safely of China and 
that it desired to deal directly with the central rather than w'lth 
the local authorities. The American and Briiish Govern merits, it 
will be noted, were simply giving further form to a policy which 
was already theirs. The mission was well received in I aris and 
Berlin, but in neither capital obtained either treaty or deebra- 
tion. In St. Petersburg Burlin^ime contracted pneumonb and 
died. Deprived of its moving spirit, the mission returned to China 
by’ way ut Brussels and Rome, but without additional achieve¬ 
ment. 

The Burlingame Mission paved the way* for resident legations 
in the capitals of the West. Tlit first of these was opened in 
London, in 1877. and in that and the following two years others 
were established on the Continent of Europe and at Washington. 

U would have been hoping too much to ask that the decades 
between 1860 and 1894 should bu entirely without friction be¬ 
tween China and the West. Of this there was always an under¬ 
current, and occasionally it broke out into serious disturbance. 

The British treaty of Tientsin provided that either party might 
demand a revision at the end of ten years. In the late sixties, 
accordingly, there was much discussion, in both British and 
Chinese circles, of possible changes in the earlier document. 
WTiile the only immediate milcome was a convention (186d > which 
was never ratified, what was in effect a partial revision was made 
by the Chefoo Convention, in 1875. This latter was precipitated 
by an attack, on the borders between Burma and Yiinnnn, upon a 
British exploring expedition and the murder there of Mr, Mar¬ 
gery, of the British consular service, llie British held the Chinese 
authorities responsible for the unfortunate incident and made of 
it the occasion not only for the demand of an indemnity and 
safeguarding of the trade across the Burmese-Vimnan frontier, 
but also for the settlemem of sime ni the outstanding differences 
between the two governments and for gaining concessions, such a-S 
the opening of new ports to tra.de, which had no connection with 
the original episvxle. 
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Chinese emigration was a source of frittian. The Chinese were 
utilizing the new facUities for trade and tiavigaiion lo spread 
beyond the borders of [he Empire. Some of the emigration was 
in the form of a contract labor which was little better than slavery, 
but by 1880 most of the abuses had been prohibited by agree- 
tnenis between China and the powers or by unilateral action of the 
powers. The emigration to the United States aroused much op¬ 
position in the Pacific coast states, j>.irticularly in California, 
where Chinese came into camj^etitlon with native American white 
labor. After much unpleasantness, including anti-Chinese riots, 
the United States, partially with the consent of China, sus|>ended 
the further admission of Chinese labarem. Eventually, after 1900, 
without the consent of Chinn, she prohibited it entirely. 

Here and there some of the p4iwers encroached on China’s ter¬ 
ritory and on her vassal states. In the South, t-'rance extended her 
protectorate over Cambodia (1863), annexed three more prov¬ 
inces of i^nnm (1867), and (1874) obtained from Annam ex- 
traterriloriality for all Europeans, the opening of the Red River 
to navigation, and of more ports lo commerce. Jn ISSi and 1884, 
due to a renewal of French pressure, .Annum recognized the pro^ 
tectorate of France, China, disturbed by these attacks on a vas¬ 
sal state and by :m arrangement that would end her suzerainty, 
protested. Hostilities followed, although of a somewhat desidto^- 
nature and with China helpless before the high-handed French, 
In 18SS the dffticulty was ended by Chinese recognition of the 
French protectorate of Annam and freedom of trade between 
Tongking and the adjoining Chinese provinces, but without the 
indemnity which the French had demanded. 

In 1806 Great Bniain annexed that part of Burma which she 
luid not previoiLdy seized, In that same year China fortnallv rec¬ 
ognized the change, but with the provision that the decennial 
Burmese ‘'tribute” mission was still to be sent to Peking. 

In 18S7 China agreed to what was really an accomplished fact 
and ceded Macao to Portueal. but with the provision that it should 
never be alienated without her consent. 

Huring the rebellion.s in the far esi of the £mpire_ Russia, 
lo safeguard her trade across that region, occupiwl much of Ili, 
with the pronuse that she wntiid restore it to China when the lat¬ 
ter was able to tnauiiain order there. When Tso Tsung-t’ang had 
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suppre^ed the insurgenis, and China asked Russia to withdraw, 
a treaty was negotiated whiidi gave to RussL'i the better part of 
Hi, a large indeitinily, and extensive trading privileges in the West. 
ThU agreement Peking would not ratify and war seemed immi¬ 
nent- However, a compromise was effected by which most of Hi 
was retiimtid to China and a somewhat larger indemnity was 
promised Russia, 

CtlRlSTIAN ItlSSIONASrES 

One of the most persistent sources of irriUlion between China 
and the powers was the Christian missionarj'. The treaties of 
Tientsin, which opened up the interior of China to foreien travel 
and guaranteed protection to the foreigner and his converts, syn¬ 
chronised with a rapid growth of missionary interest and activity 
among both Roman Catholics and Protestants of the Occident. 
The wealth brought by the mdustrialiaation of the West and the 
attendant commerce furnished the means, and the revival in Ro¬ 
man Cathdlicism after the Kapoleonic wars and in Proiestantism 
by the movements following the Evangelical Avvakening of the 
eighteenth century provided the religious incejilive for a pro¬ 
nounced expansion in the efforts of these two great groups of 
Christians to spread their faith throughout the world. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the years after 1S60 saw' the penetration of 
ev'erv province of China by both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries. 

Xew Roman Catholic orders and congreGations^ entered the 
country and those already represented added to thuir staffs. By 
1897 there were a little over half a million Roman Catholics in 
the country, as against about two hundred thousand at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, and the missionaries numbered a little more 
than seven hundred and fifty. 

Prutestants, who before 1B60 were confined almost entirely to 
the five open |»rts and Hongkong, had an even more pbenntnenal 
growth. Many societies now for the first time sent representatives 
to China, one of them, the China Inland Mission, which was 
organized by J. Hudson Taylor for the purpose of taking the 
Christian message to parts of the Empire unreached by Prot¬ 
estants, having over sis hundrctl missionaries at work in 1S9S, 
In ISW there were about nfty-fiw" thousand Chinese communi- 
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cants m Protestant churches, most of them in the coast provinces, 
and in i8S9 mbsionarics numbered nearly thincen hundred, not 
quite half of them meji^ represetititig forty-one different societies. 
These figures were an increase from about fifty-seven, hundred 
communicants in 1869 and from about one hundred and eighty- 
nine missionaries in 1864. 

In addition to spreading a knowledge of the Christian Gospel by 
the printed and the oral word, Protestant missions were chieily 
respon.sible for introducing Western medicine to China. They also 
had a large part in inaugurating education of an Occidental type, 
and in preparing and circulating literature which fomfliaiized 
Chinese with Wes tern ideas, 

With merchants and diplomats, and often in advance of >bpm, 
missionaries were pioneers of the infiltration ol China with West¬ 
ern ideas. Although some of them were unpleasantly aggressive, 
and a few of them bigoted and intolerant, they had sincerely al 
heart what they believed to be the l>esl interests of the Chinese, 
usually worked wiili a high and selfless de%’Otion, and helped to 
put the Chinese in touch with the spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
forces of the Occident much more ihan did merchants or diplo¬ 
mats. Many thousands of Chinese were profoundly improved 
morally and spiritually by the contact. 

When all is said for the missionary that can be said—and it is 
much more than is usually realized—^ii must also be acknowledged 
that, especially during the three and a ludf decades after i860, 
he was often the source of great annoyance to the Chinese popu¬ 
lace and to oftkialdom. Hia teaching, intolerant of the customary 
honors to ancestors, seemed to threaten the Chinese family. Re¬ 
ligious practices whicit formed an integral fiart of guild, com¬ 
munity, and political life were anathema to him. Christians, there¬ 
fore. seemed to their neighbors recreant to moral, social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political obligations and to be attacking the founda¬ 
tions of socieiY and civilization. Few, if any, foresaw that tlicse 
were to crumble, anj-way, within the next few decades and that 
the missionary would prove of great help in the work of replacing 
them. Moreover, the missionaries' actirities were often misunder- 
stood and the most absurd rumors about them vrere circulated and 
widely believed—for example, that in Christian orphanages and 
bospiials the eyes and other at|tans of children were extracted for 
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medicinal and photographic purpcKes, MkBionaries, too, in thdr 
elTorts to rent or buy [iroiierty in the interior frequently aroused 
opposition. Some Chinese of the baser sqrt professed conversion 
to obtain the protection of the toleration clauses, and others made 
a similar profession to win the assistance of the missionary or his 
Chinese colleagues in lawsuits and feuds. Most Roman Catholic 
missionaries were from the Continent oi Europe and for years the 
majority of them were French. Over all of them France exercised 
a protectorate until toward the close of the century and used It 
as a means of heightening her influence in China. The great ma¬ 
jority of Protestant missionaries were either British or .Americans. 
Neither Great Britain nor the United States used them for ulterior 
purposes and the British Government was sometimes reluctant to 
enforce their treaty rights—for fear that trade would be injured. 
Both governments, however, often felt that they must act to up¬ 
hold the obvious treaty rights of their mUstonary citizens, and in 
doing so repeatedly clashed with the Chinese authorities. 

The persecutions, riots, and dusiurbances which arose out of the 
work of the missionary are loo numerous to catalogue here. Prob¬ 
ably the most serious between I860 and 1S94 were the so-called 
Tientsin massacre (1870) in which a mob destroyed an orphanage 
and the adjoining church and killed the French consul and sev¬ 
eral other French men and women including ten sisters and one 
priest, and widespread riots in the Yangtze Valley in 1890 and 
1891 in which Protestants were the chief sufferers. Foreign gov¬ 
ern ments had repeatedly to take up the cause of their naiional.s. 

Not unnaturally, Chinese officialdom sought to obtain new 
agreements which would limit the activity of the missionary and 
establish a more effective control over Chinese Christians. To this 
the powers would not agree, and the status of missionaries and 
Chinese Christians remained as it had been fixed by the Treaties 
of Tientsin and the French Convention of Peking f 1860), with a 
slight modiheation of the latter by the Berthemy Convention 
(1865). 


FOREIGN TRADE 

During these wars of the restoration of the domestic authority 
of the Ch'ing and of comparative quiet in China’s intematioiia! 
relations, the inhitration of the Empire by the culture of the 
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Occident was proceeding not only through the activities of Chris¬ 
tian missionaries but through a growth in commerce. The open¬ 
ing of tlie Suez Canal yi IS70, with its more direct route to Hu- 
roj>e^ and the increiised use of steam in navigation augmented the 
conimerctal pressure on China. In nearly two decades the cus¬ 
toms multiplied over fourfold, and foreign vessels developed a 
profitable carrying trade on the coitst and the Yangtze^ On the 
other haiidj The to I nil value of imports and esports rose with sur¬ 
prising slowness, Bel ween iShS;, when the close of the T’ai P’ing 
Rebellion allowed trade to come back toward normal, and 1885, it 
increased only about a fifth. After L8S5 it grew' more rapidly, 
nearly doubling by IS94* Cotton led as the nvajor article of im¬ 
port, with opium second. Teit and stlk renmined the chief exports, 
but b>' IS93 were suffering from competition with other Eastern 
lands—in the case of tea chietly India^ Ceylon, and Java, and in 
the case of silk Japan and the levant, ITic .4merjcati share in 
the tarr^'ing"trade, which had been very large, sharply declined 
in the sseventies. The British were still predominant in I he ocean - 
borne commerce and therefore also in the foreign communities in 
the treaty ports. 

In those of the treaty ports w^hich loomed most prominently in 
foreign trade, the merchants and some of the missionaries gen¬ 
erally resided in special concessions*'—British at Newcliw^ang^ 
Tientsin p Klukiang, Chinkiang, and Canton, and Frencii 

in Tienlstn and Canton—in which the usual arrangement was 
dint the ground was leased in perpetuity to the foreign govern¬ 
ment, and then sublet to individuals. These resembled but tvere 
not identical in form wnth the older Settlements in Shanghai. In 
all of them foreigners lived a life largely ^y^ri from th^ Chinese. 
Most merch^mts did not know the Chinese language—although 
to this there were notable exceptions. They were protected by 
estraterriiorialiiy—for this privilege had l>een accorded to cit iKen^ 
of other Western powders as their governments made treaties with 
China. Only in business did those in commercial pursuits have 
contacLs with the Chinese, ami then more <iften than not through 
an interpreter and pidgin English. Of the foreigners, the mission¬ 
aries w'ere (he ones who usually touched Chinese life intimately 
at the most angles. Under these circumstances, the permeation of 
the Empire by foreign culture was slower than ii might otherwise 
have been. 
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BECTNXTNCS OF MomPlCATIONS IN CHINESE CULTURE 

In spit? of the presence of the foreignes, until the late nineties 
the institutions and thought of China vi'ere almost entirely uu- 
affected by contact with the Occident- ^^^hen compared with the 
total of the domestic trade, foreign commerce was very small and 
of little importance- Economically, iJie Empire was still practi¬ 
cally seir-sufEcing. Of the imports, only opiuin made a percep¬ 
tible impression on any large proportion of the population. Most 
of the Westerners were concentrated in a few treaty ports and 
numbered merely a few thousands. Christians were too few and 
toosGittered to alter the niorcx of their fellow<ountrymen. With 
minor exceptions, the economic, social, intellectual, and political 
structure of the nation w'ss as it had been, a century before. 

Some exceptions there W'ere, however—foreshadowingB of 
change- The T’ai P'ing Rebellion bad shaken orthodox scholar¬ 
ship by devastating its chief stronghold, the Yangtze A'a I ley. Chi¬ 
nese organized (1S73) the China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Company, which came to have a large share in coastal and river 
transportation. The first railway in Cliina—^running out of 
Shanghai—was built by foreigners, then bought by the Chinese, 
and its rails and rolling stock shipped to Formosa and allow'ed to 
rust. It is only fair to add that tliis apparently reactionary pro¬ 
cedure seems to lutve been adopted chiefly because the Chinese 
objected to the extension of foreign-owned property outside the 
pons. By 1894 the beginnings of quite a system of railroads 
had been const rticit-d by the Chinese in the North. In the early 
eighties a telegm|ih line was built, under contract from the gov¬ 
ernment, between Shanghai, Tientsin, and Peking. There was a 
slight developnieni of coal mines by modem methods. Introduc- 
lion of Western appliances might have proceeded more rapidly 
had the Chmese not been fearful, because of the probable inter¬ 
national compikatiomi, of admitting (oreign capital, cither directly 
or by loans. 

Some attempts were made to arm the country against the West 
with Occidental devices—arsenals, a few modem war craft, and 
troops drilled and equipped after the European fashion. 

In Peking and Canton the government established schools for 
the training of men for the diplomatic sen-ice. V'ling Wing, who 
had received his initial edu-^ation in things Western in a school 
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maiataincd by Protiistant missionaries and had had a college 
course in the United States, not only pnomuied the introduction 
of Western machinerj' Jjut was responsible for inducing the gov¬ 
ernment to send to the United States, in the seventies, over one 
hundred youths to study in the schools there. The government 
abruptly lenninated the mission before all o( the group had com¬ 
pleted their training, but the experiment was an interesting prece¬ 
dent for the great student exodus which was to Lake place a. 
genemtion later. 


StJUVARV 

For nearly a generation after the first armed conflicts with the 
Occident, then, most Chinese who thought about the matter at 
all as the vast majority did not—probably believed that the 
Empire wa.s to be able to hold (he foreigner at arm's length and 
go on without altering its life. Certainly internal order was re¬ 
stored and the country resumed its ordinary pursuits almost ex¬ 
actly as it had before the interruption of foreign wars and internal 
rebellions. However, the seeming security was Dlusory. The 
cumulative effects of Western influences would sometime become 
apparent, Christian missionaries and their converts, foreign ships 
and ^iiois, ^\'estem merchants with their Chinese connections, 
buildings in the ports in Occidental style, imports of machinery 
and machine-made goods, retummg Chinese travellers, of whom 
there were a few-, leiiers from Chinese overseas, telegraphs, for¬ 
eign banks, and transiaitons of Western books~al! were making 
impressions with which conservatism w'ould sometime have to 
reckon. Within a few years a small neighbor that had heeded the 
writing on the waU delivered a blow that was to lead to the col- 
lapse of exclusiveness and to be fnlloned by a dumge which was 
the more overwhelming because it had so long been resisted. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION WROUGHT BY TllE 
IMPACT OF THE OCCIDENT 

The Csumblikg of the Steuctuse of the Oto Chinese 
Culture and Foresh ado wings of the New 
(A,D. 1894-1033 J 

EEUVTIONS wmt J,\PAN, IS71-1893 

The decades of comparative quiet and security which tolloned 
the foreign wars and rebelSions of the midille of the century were 
rudely terminated by a contest with a near neighbor, Japan. The 
defeat which the Empire then suffered was followed by the re¬ 
newed aggression of Wesiem powers and by internal changes 
which proved momentous. 

During the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the early part of 
the twentieth century, Japan had been even more nearly closed 
Against intercourse with the Occident than hud China, in i8S3, 
shortly after the first war between China and Great Britain, the 
Faniou.s .American expedition led by Commodore Perry entered the 
Bay of Yedo, and the opening of Japan to more extensive contact 
with the Occident followed. Sluch more quickly than ihe Chinese 
the JapanKie saw the necessity of adjusting themselves to inter¬ 
course with the fkeident. By 1S94 they had taken remarkable 
strides toward the reorganisation of the entire structure of thei' 
life. Among those who rapidly rose to leadership were men who 
fcarty sensed the fact that the entire world was being dominated 
by the Occident and that, whether a nation liked it or nut. if it 
were to retain its prdiiical independence it must adopt the appli¬ 
ances which had given the eet its piwver. Poliiicaliy, the dual 
form of government and feudalism were abolished, a constitution 
modeled partly after that of Prussia was adopted, and an army 
niul a navy of Western ty^w were built. Intellectually, a school 
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sysiem like that of Europe and America was constmcied and 
much of the tiieraturc of the West put into jaiJMese. tn 
tiomic life, the beginning was made of tljiil amazing industriali¬ 
zation which latterly has proceeded apace, with factories, rail¬ 
roads, and a merchant marine of steam craft. More quickly than 
any other non-Occidental people, the Japanese adapted themselves 
to the new day and achieved admission to the family of Western 
nations. 

The greater success with which the Japanese accepted the Oc¬ 
cident does not prove them superior in ability to the Chinese. 
China is so much laritcr that her task is much more difficult. The 
Japanese, too, had the tradition of lejiming from foreignerst they 
had adopted and adapted Chinese civtliitatlon, and most impor¬ 
tant movements in thought and cidture in China bad had reper¬ 
cussions in Japan. On die other hand, except for Buddhism, the 
Chinese ba<l consciously learned little from any one: they re¬ 
garded themselves as teacher.^, rot pupils. Japan, regimented un¬ 
der the Tokugawa Shoguns, was more easily directed by those in 
favor of Westernization once they had obtained control than was 
China, for the latter was not by tradition so closely coordinated. 
In Japan, moreover, there was a tradition tbiit the Emperor 
reigned but not govern and that the imperial house was loo 
s-ir rcYsani to be disturbed. The institution of the Emperor formtsl 
a center of unity and the government could be altered without 
abolishing it. In China much more in practice depended on the 
Emperor, and if he proved incompetent rebellion against him 
might be justified. Dynasties had changed many times. WTien. in 
1912, in conformity to this tradition the Ch'Sng passed the way of 
its predecessors, the unity and peace of the nation were shaken to 
their foundations. 

Long before 1894 the new Japitn liad begun to dash with China. 
In 1871 a treaty l>eiween the two countries was signed on a 
reciprocal basis, w'Jthout some of the concessions, so galling to 
the Chinese, contained in the current treaties with Western pow¬ 
ers. .Aljout the same time, however, trouble arose over the Liu 
Ch’iii r Ryu Evul Islands—which paid tribute to China and were 
also claimed by the Japanese. In 1871 some inkibiiants of the 
isbnds were killetl by aborigines on Formosii iTaiwan). The 
Japanest^ raised the question of China's res[)<>nsibilily, and upon 
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El discJaitner by that country, iti IS74 sent a punitive force which 
twxuiJied part of B’omiosa. This act endangered peace, but the 
matter was amicably adjusted by the withdrawal of the Japanese 
forces and the payment by China of compensaiion to Jiipan for 
lives lost and roads and buildings constructed. In the process 
China tacitly renounced suzerainly over the Liu Ch’ius. 

More serious friclion arose over Korea. Here China clainied 
stizemmty, acknowledged by annual tribute-bearing embassies 
from Seoul to Peking and by the Chinese investiture of each new 
Korean ruler. I'he relationship was of that somewhat nebulous 
kind subsisting between China and several of her neighbors, but 
was rather stronger in the case of Korea than of some others. For 
centuries Japan also had been interested in Korea. Repeatedly 
Japanese armies had ojwrated in the peninsula, and from 1671 
to 1811 occiLSional missions were sent by Korea to Japan. 

Korea was slower than either China or Jajjan to open her doors 
to the Wc.st.*The Japanese obtained a treaty with Seoul in 1876 
fon the explicit basis of the independence of Korea), and this 
was follow'ed, in the I880’s, by treaties between Korea and sev¬ 
eral Occidental powers. In Seoul struggles between the court 
ditiues were complicated by the opposition of anti-foreign, con¬ 
servative dements lo the new intercourse with the outside world. 
In one of these the Japanese Legation was attacked i 1882) and 
both Jajjjm and China sent forces to restore order. In the ensuing 
settlement Japan declined to accept Chinese mediation, fn the 
main, the conservatives among the Koreans looked to China for 
support and the lilierals to Japan, In 1884, in a palace upheaval, 
the king sought refuge with the Japanese guard, the latter occu¬ 
pied the palace, and an attack was made on the Japanese, in which 
Chinese trotjps stationed in Seoul joined. In the negotiatiuns 
which followeii, China and Japan each agreed (1885) to with¬ 
draw its troops from Korea, not to send them again into the 
country to suppress disorder without notifying the other, and 
to remove them, if so dispatched, as scKin as quiet was rees¬ 
tablished. 

Peking, urged an by Li Hung<hang, was determined not to 
renounce iVr. suiieraimy over the peninsula. A customs service was 
organizerl fur Korea theoretically iRde|>endent of but practically 
partially subordinate to the similar service in China, Yuan Shih- 
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k'ai, later President of China but then a protege of Li Hung-chang 
and in Korea on militar>- duty since 1880, was for a number of 
years kepi at Seoul as Chinese Resident* , 

WAR WITH JAPAN, 1894—1893 

Interference of Japan and China in Korean aftairs at last 
brought on war between the two countries. A rebellion of a secret 
society, the Tong Haks< led the Korean monarch, on the advice 
of Yiian Shih-k'ai, to !Lsk for Chinese assistance. This was sent, 
and the Japanese, not to be rieckmaied, also dispatched iroops. 
In the meantime the Korean forces had dispersed the rebels, but 
the Chinese and Japanese remained, watching each other, Tokyo 
proposed that Japan and China join hi promoting reforms in ihe 
decadent and inept Korean Government. This Peking declined 
to do. In the negotiations it continued to ctolm suzerainty over 
Korea, a relationship which Japan refused to recognize. The 
Jufianese took forcible possession of the palace and the mon¬ 
arch's pereon, anri a decree was issued abrogating the Korean 
treaty with China and cuiiing upon the Japanese to expel die Chi¬ 
nese troops. This was soon followed by the outbreak of war be¬ 
tween China and Jajwn. Ihe struggle was brief and full of hu¬ 
miliation for China. .-Mthough Sts forces often put up a courageous 
resistance, largely because of corruption in the administration and 
inefftciency in the use of even such modem naval and military 
equipment as it possessed, China was defeated on sea and land, 
and die fortified posts of Port Arthur in llanchuria and Wei- 
haiwei in Shantung, although armed after the European manner. 

The treaty^f Shimouck^ki (1895)—which terminated the 
war was iilso humiliating- China was cortstrained to acknowledge 
the Lnde^iendence of Korea I thereby renouncing the traditional 
^tizerainty), to cede to Japan Formosa^ the Pescadores Islands^ 
and ihe Liaotung Teninsula (on which Port Arthur aUuated)^ 
to pay un indemnity, to open four more ports^ and to give to 
the privileges of the most favoned nation pending the negotinlinft 
of a new commercial ireaiy between the two enuntrie^* Thi^ 
ir^ty of commerce^ when drafted^ gave Jajianese extraterritorial 
privileges in China and continued the most-favored^nation status. 
Japan had thus driven China from Korea, annexed important ter- 
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rilorj', and acquired for ila natiotiala in China the privileges en* 
jqyed by W'estemers—al the lime when it was seeking to be rid 
ttseif of the exiraterritn>riality granted to WesteTners in its own 
domains. To protect Us interests Japan was to be led to a more 
and more actii'e part in the affairs of its huge neighbor, 

BENEVVAL OF EUROPEAN ACCRESSIDN' IK CHINA 

The defeat of China at the band-= of Japan wa.s the signal for a 
renewal of European aggression in China, The dosing decades 
of the nineteenth centurj' found European powers engaged in a 
scramble for such of tlie world as had not already been parceled 
out among Western peoples. They were being more and more 
industrialii'^I, were increasing in wealth, and wished to tonlrol 
'‘bardiward ’ peoples, both as a matter of prestige and for markets, 
raw materials, and an outlet for surplus capital. They panitioned 
most of Africa and extended their possessions hi Asia, They now 
proceeded to^ncroach upon a palpably impotent China in a man¬ 
ner which threatened the speedy dlsmemberinent of that Empire. 
To recount all the intricacies and details of the negotiations and 
even of the resulting treaties and conventions would middy pro¬ 
long these pages. However, the main outline of what was done 
must be sketched. 

First of all, Japan was made to disgorge part of the territory 
cederi by China, The ink was scarcely dry on the treaty of Shirao- 
noseki when France, Russia, and Germany lodged protests with 
Tokyo against its possession of the Liaotung Feninsulu, alleging 
that it would Iw a menace to the capital of China, render illusory 
the independence of Korea, and make precarious ihe peace of the 
Far East. The powers were, of course, moved by no regard for 
China: their interests in both Europe and the Far East were in¬ 
volved. Japan was in no position to defy the powers. Tokyo re¬ 
nounced its claim to the Liaotung Peninsula in return for an ad¬ 
ditional indemnity from China. 

To pciy the mdemnily to Japan, China had to have recourse to 
foreign financiers. The privilege of advancing the first portion of 
the loan—made on the security of the maritime customs and with 
the possibility of demanding addilionaJ guarantees in the form of 
political or other concessions—was won by Russia, who was to 
have the assistance of French bankers. To offset the Franco- 
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Russian combination, Great Britain and Germany insisted that 
China also borrow from the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corixiration—a British institution—and the Deutsche^Asiatische 
Bank. This China did in 1896 and 1898, giving as security not 
only the customs revenue but also the salt taa and likin in part of 
the Yangtze Valley. 

In June, 1395, FrancoCbinesc conventiuns were signed in 
which China consented to a modification of the frontier bcitvwn 
itself and .Annam. Territory' was thus given to the latter—in 
effect to France—some of it land which the year before (^hina 
had earmarked for France by promising not to cede it to any other 
nation. By these conventions China also opened three new treaty 
ports on the Smo*.\nnatnese frontier, agreed that in the event of 
the exploitation of mines >n Vunnan, Kwangsi, and Kwanglung, 
French manufacturers and engineers would be given prior rights 
of assisting, and made prwision for some railway building in the 

region. • 

This was a threat to British interests in Burma, Southwest 
China, and the Yangtze \'alley. Great Britain sought safeguartls 
in an understanding with France in January, 1896. By an agree¬ 
ment with Chma in February, 1397, she obtained a '‘rectification” 
of the frontier between China and the British possessions on the 
South, the opening of the West River and ports on it to commerce, 
the promise not to cede certain portions of the frontier without 
British consent, the assurance that railways in Yilnnan when built 
would connect with British roads in Burma, and additional trading 
privileges. 

\^'oTsc for China was to follow. In 1895 Germany asked Peking 
for a coaling station, but was refused. Berlin did not give up the 
project, and in 1896 fixed its eyes on Kiaochow Buy, an ejcceUcni 
harbor on the southern coast of Sb.miung—on which Russia also 
had designs. The opjiortune murder in Shantung of two German 
Roman Catholic missionaries {.November, 1897) gave the desired 
pretext. Kiaochow was seized by German ships, a heaxy indem¬ 
nity was exacted, and in March, 1898, Crermany obtained a nitiety- 
nine vear lease to Kiaochow Bay with about two hundred s<|uarc 
nules'of the arijacent territory', the right to build fortitications, the 
privilege nf constructing two railways in the province, and the 
prutnise iliat if Chinn ever needed foreign assistance in Shantung, 
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in capital, persons, or materiaJ, it would be asked first of Germans. 

A few fiaj'5 later Russia obtained a twenty-five years lease on 
Talienwan (more comngonly known to torcigners ^ Dalny and, 
later, as Dairen) and Pori Arthur—on the tip of that Liaotung 
Peninsula so recently retrieved from Japan—with the privilege of 
erecting fortifications and navnl depots and building a railway to 
connect the territory with the main Hne across Manchuria (the 
Russo-Chinese road, the Chinese Eastern Railway, to be men¬ 
tioned in a moment). A glance at the map will show that this 
gave Russia a strangle hold on Manchuria and put her in a posi¬ 
tion to control the sea approaches to the North. 

Great Britain was opposed to any alienation of Chinese terri¬ 
tory, for that threatened to close the open door to its trade—its 
chief interest in China. The Russian lease of Port Arthur, how¬ 
ever, made the British eager for a counter-vreight to a naval 
station dominating so much of the NTonh. With the consent of 
Japm, whisotroops were still occupying it pending the payment 
of the last of the mdemnity promised in 189S, and with formal 
assurance to Berlin that th^ w'ouLd not build a railway into the 
interior and so compete with German interests, the British ac¬ 
quired (lSh8) a lease to Weibaiwei "for as long a periotl aa Port 
Arthur shall remain in the possession of Russia." In the same 
year Great Britain obtained a ninety-nine year lease to such of 
the peninsula of Kowloon, opposite Hongkong, as had not been 
ceded it in I860. 

In the sjjringof 1898, France was given a ninetj'-nine year lease 
to ibe bay of Kwangchow, in Southwestern Rw'angtung. 

Thus within a few weeks the leading European powers had ac¬ 
quired leaseholds on the coast of China which might be followed 
by partition. 

Other steps were taken w'hich looked in the same direction. In 
1897 France bad gotten from tliina a promise that the latter 
svould never cede the Island of Hainan to any third power. In 
I ebruary, 1S98, Great Britain obtained assurance from duna 
that the latter would not alienate to any other power any territory 
in the provinces adjoining the Yangtre. and in April of that year 
France was gnen a similar assurance for the provinces bordering 
on her possessions in liido-China. When, also in April, IS9S, 
japan asked lor such a promise for Fukien, she was told that 
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China would not alienate any part of that province to any pow'er. 

SiLil another form which foreign aggression and comi>etitioQ 
assumed was the demand fur concessions |o build railways. Such 
concessions, ot course, would make a convenient basis for a 
claim to the territory^ they traversed, in case, as seemed very' pos¬ 
sible, China were to go the way of so much of the non-Dccidenta! 
earth and be partitioned- Late in 1896, Russia obtained a secret 
alliance with China against Japan with the provision for the con¬ 
struction of a railroad across Manchuria. This tine, to be known 
as the Chinese Eastern, was to be a subsidiary of the Russo- 
Chlnese Hank and was, in effect, a continuation of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. It would not only sav'e distance as against the 
at]-Rus.sian route on the north bank of the Amur, but w'uuJd giw 
Russia a grip on Manchuria. Special privilr^es were accorded 
the road which increased this hold. China also promised to seek 
only from Russian banks the loans It might require for the con¬ 
struction of certain trunk lines which it contemplated building 
north of the Great Wall. L: tlung<hang, who negotiated the 
agreement, was hoping to play Russia off against Japan and so to 
save something for China. 

In addition to the concessions granted the Russians in Man¬ 
churia and the Germans in Shantung, the British obtained the 
predominant hnandai position in the Peking-Mukden line. In 
June, 1898, a contract was signed with the Belgians for a loan 
on the proposed road from Peking to Hankow. The Belgians had 
French and Russian support and the backing of French capital. 
The line was originally planned by the Viceroy Chang Chib-tung 
as a Chines undertaldng and later had almost been entrusted to 
an American company. In 1899 a concession was made to British 
and German interests for a railway—which -Americans thought 
had been secured to them the preceding year—between Tientsin 
and the Yangtze, the Germans to finance and build the northern 
and the British the southern portion. In IS9A, 1897, 1898, and 
1899, tTance obtained concessions fnr railways in llie South, the 
most important of which was for one from Tongking into Yunnan. 
Americans acquired, in 1S9S. the concession for the Hankow- 
Canton line, but some years later, after the Belgians bad bought a 
coni rolling interest in the American company, I he grant was re¬ 
purchased by the Chinese, In 1898 the Drilish secured conces- 
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sions, or sigTt^ preliminary agreements for them, for roads from 
Shanghai to Nanking and from Shanghai to Hangchow, In 1S9S 
and 1899 agreements w^rc also made with an Angli>-ltalian com¬ 
pany for mines and railways in Shansi and Honan, with the Russo- 
Chinese Bank—and later transferred to a French syndicate— 
for a railway to connect the capital of Shansi ^s-ith the Peking- 
Hankow line, and with a Franco-Bclgian syndicate for a road 
IMralleJing the Yellow River. Great Britain attempted to keep the 
Yangtze \'alley clear for her own railway projects by an agree¬ 
ment with Germany (189SJ for reciprocal respect for each other’s 
spheres, and with Russia (1899), whereby Great Britain was not 
to encroach with railways north of the Great Wall or Russia in 
the Yangt^ Valley. 

There were also grants of concessions similaj to tliose that 
Great Britain had enjoyed in several of the ports. Most of those 
tmde at Lhis time were in Honkow^ which appieared about to be- 

come a great* railway center. 

The British attempted to assure the continuation of their pre¬ 
dominance in tlie admin i^tion of the customs by a promise from 
Peking (1898) that so bng as their trade remained greater than 
that of any other nation, the Inspector General should be of 
British nationality. The French endeavored, with scant success 
to obtain the confirmation of a similar control over the postal 
service. 


AMERICA AKD THE OPEN POOR POLICY 

In 1898 and 1899, then, the scramble for portions of what 
seemed to be a disintegrating empire was both active and sordid. 
The Chinese Government, unable to defend itself by force found 
its chief recourse in delay. Occasionally ft scored a victoW—as 
when, in 1899, it declined outright to ^ve Italy a naval station 
on the coast of Chekiang. Too often, however, it was helpless 
Russia appeared to be about to seize full control of llanchurb 
and Mongolia, Germimy that of Shantung, France that of much 
of the South and Soutliwest, and, possibly. Great Britain that of 
me \ Vfilley\ 

Within the ne-Ki few years, three major efforts were made to 
save the Empire from its impending doom. One of Uiese was by 
foreigners^ the other two by Chinese. 
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The one by foreigners was whai is usually known as the “open 
door policy.’’ Iis purpose was to keep all of China accessible to 
the trade, and, so far as possible, to tJie pllier economic activities 
of citiiiens of all nations—to insure equality of treatment to all in 
all the Empire. It was not especially altruistic, for the powrers 
who were its leading advocates had iheir own interests chiefly iti 
mind. However, it had as an obvious corollary the preservation 
of the lerriiorial integrity of China. In its broadest sense the 
policy was not new. Great Britain had not attempted to resirict 
to itself the privileges accorded it in 1S42. The most-fiivored* 
nation clauses which were in several of the treaties bciw-een China 
and W’estem powers tvere a dislincl attempt in that direction. 
Repeatedly in their intercourse with China—as in 18S8—several 
of the tiiajor powcR had acted cooperatively. 

As we have suggested, the British hiid viewed with alarm the 
leasing of territories and the creation of spheres of iniluence, for 
these threatened to obstruct the free course of their commerce— 
their chief interest in China. They reluctantly entered the strug¬ 
gle to get what special privileges they could, but repeatedly their 
spt>kc 3 men declared themselves for the open door and their gov- 
ernment made several attempts to j^rc-serve it. 

The best-remembered action ol this tunE in favor of the open 
do{>r was by the United States, Americans were as yet too en¬ 
grossed in the development of the resources of their own broad 
land to take so active an interest in economic openings in China 
as did some other ptioples. They had, however, a little commerce 
and, as we have seen, had taken part in the struggle tor railway 
concessions. In 1898, moreover, the United States acquired the 
Philippines and Hawaii. Now, in 1899, Secretary of State John 
Hay attempted to safeguard the open door by obiaining the assent 
of the powers to certain spedfic promises'—that there should be 
no interference with any vested interest in any “sphere of in¬ 
terest" or leased lerrito^, that the Chinese tariff should apply 
to all merchandise In such regions and be coHecied by the Chinese 
Government, and that harbor dues and railroad charges in these 
“spheres” should be equal to all. Notes cmbodj’ing these pro- 
ftosals were sent to Great Britain, Gernuiny. Russia, Italy, France, 
ami Japan, and a favorable reply was given by all, although eva¬ 
sively by Russia, The Hay notes were in part a surrender of full 
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e<iuat)ty of opportunity^ for they adtuitted the existence of spheres 
of interest. It b probable, however, that they helped to avert 
the partition of China., 

THE EEFOSil MOVEMENT 

One of the two major efforts by Chinese to save the Umpire 
from disintegration was by those ivho wished to effect changes 
in China, largely after Western patterns. Tiic reformers were 
numerous and of varj-ing degrees of radicalism. After the war 
with Japan, many Chinese became convinced tliat they must 
adopt some of the Western devices which had enabled their enemy, 
whom they bad thought of as much less strong than they, so easily 
to defeat ihem. Reform societies were organked, some with in¬ 
fluential members. The great Viceroy, Chang Chih-iung, for a 
time sponsored one of them and in a book called Lcar/t i largely 
a compilation of essays by various authors), while stressing loy¬ 
alty to Confu^nism and the dynasty, advocated adopting some 
of the new methods from the )\'est. Jest the Empire lose its inde¬ 
pendence as some other states had done. The writings and per¬ 
sonal counsel of Protestant missionaries, notably Timothy Rich¬ 
ard, stimulated and helped guide the movement. 

ilore radical by far than Chang Cbih-tung was a young Tonn 
best known later as Sun Yat-sen or Sun Wen. Bom in the year 
1866, in a village about forty miJcs from Canton, the son of a 
tenant-farmer, when about thirteen years of age, at the sugges¬ 
tion and expense of an older brother who had migrated to Hawaii, 
he was sent to Honolulu, to receive a Western education. In 
Honolulu, in 1879, he was placed by his brother in a school con¬ 
ducted by an .Anglican bishop, and was there for about three years. 
He became convinced of tise truth of Christianity, and his brother, 
aJarmed, had him recalled to China. Sun, returning to his native 
village, was by no means cured of his new convictions, but dis- 
hgured the images in the local temple. For this sacrilege he had 
to flee to C^ton. There he was befriended by an American Prot- 
estani missionary physicLm. Before long he again began study¬ 
ing—this lime in Hongkong, and also chiefly, although jiot en¬ 
tirely, with Protestant misssonaries. Here hp was baptiaed and 
here, in 1892, he received a medical diploma. He began practic¬ 
ing in Macao, and there organized a reform society most of whose 
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membershap was made np of men trained in rm&sion schools. The 
Portuguese Governnienl soon ordered him out, probably because 
he competing with Portuguese physjcians. He went to Can¬ 
ton and petitioned Peking to start agricultural schools. This re¬ 
quest was not gmnied, and he jomed in organi^fing a revolt against 
the Manchus. The plot was <li^overed» some of Sun's friends were 
captured and executed, but he bim^elf escaped to Hongkong 
(1893 ) and then to Jafian* Sun now became a wanderer among 
the Chinese overseas, seeking to enlist their support in the over¬ 
throw of the dynasty and the foundation of a republic. Ot^ce, m 
1896, in London, the Chinese Legation apprehended him and 
w^oulcl probably have sent him to China lor execution had not the 
Britbh Government, at the instance of a former missionax^'^ 
teacher, ordered his release. He continued his agitation against 
the Manchus, with resuils which^ as we shall see> were to be star¬ 
tling. 

A reformer, rather than a revolutionist as wa& Sun Yat-sen, 
and more immediately prominent than the latter, was K^ang 
Yu“wei. iv^angn also a native of Kwaug-tung, was horn in 1S5S. 
Hts training was purely Chinese. He bad^ however, imbibed 
the traditions of the Han Learning and criticized vigorou.^!y 
the historicity of the older classicaJ writings. He maintalnetl that 
many of the Gassics venerated by the orthodox scholars were 
forgeries made (about the time of Christ) by Wang Mang and 
his chief minister to sanction their sodal ami political program. 
He would thus attack the conservatism of bis times and prove 
that Confucius* far from being a conserv^er of the \^ues^ of the 
past, was a creative ethical leader and statesman, to whom re¬ 
formers could turn for inspiration and guidance. He thereby 
sought to show that in Confucius support could be found for his 
own radical views. He made of Confucius, too, a religious re¬ 
former and helped to inspire a later attempt at a new ConfucLan 
cult. He worked out a radical social and polirical philosophy 
which was largely his own* His pirogram included the eventual 
erasing of national boundaries, the fiopulrtr election of ofncials, 
and the abolition of the family, with the |■earing of children and 
the care of the aged in public institutions. He professed to base 
hh philosophy upon a p^ 4 ssa|^e in the U Chi^ and he would have 
the ancient Ixwks read as guides to solving present problems. It 
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miisL be ciddecf that K^ang did not seek to cany out at once all 
his program. x\s immediate steps he advocated much less drastic 
measures, . 

Trider pressure from the reformers^—of whom the three mm- 
lioned above were only among the more prominent—between the 
peace of Shimonosehi and the summer of 139ft a number of irnio- 
vations were undertaken or projected by the provincial and na¬ 
tional governments and by private iniUative, Schools teaching 
Western subjects were founded and raihv'nys planned. 

The reformers found a champion in the Emperor, Kuang Hsii. 
Xcjt phj'sically robust or forceful, brought up in the seclusion of 
the palace, with the masterful Ta'u Hsi always keeping a vigiLant. 
eye upcm him, Kuaug Hsii had neither the vigor of personality 
nor the direct contact with the otitside w'orld to enable him to be 
the kind of leader which the dynasty and the Empire needed. 
However, he was inielJigent, studious, felt that something miist 
be done, and read eagerly some of the literature of the time, in¬ 
cluding the books of K'ang Yu-wei, In the summer of lft9S^ wiih 
K'ang as a confidant and adviser, he instituted what were later 
known as the hundred days of reform. During June, July, August, 
and September of that year, edict after edict was issued intro¬ 
ducing changes, 

Con’tpared with the sweeping uinovaiions of a few years later, 
none of the decrees advocated anything especially radical. Con¬ 
trasted with the official conser^^alism of the time, however^ they 
w^ere amazing, Aniong them were ones ordering a modification of 
the dvj| service and military exaniinatJons, the establishment of 
a system of schools^ Jncluding an imperial university lor the study 
of the new as well as the old learning, the founding of an official 
bureau of transJation, the encouragement of railway building, 
military and naval reform, the opening to JIanchus of profes¬ 
sions other than office'holding, and the abolition of many sinecure 
pcisis. 

The decrees inevitably aroused a storm of opposition from those 
who by conviction or interest were wedded to the old order and 
from some who, while willing to see change, believed the Emperor 
to be acting loo prccipilately. The situalion was complicated by 
the rivalries of two factions at court, one uf them, wnth its leader¬ 
ship from KiangiiU, disposed to countenance alterations to dis- 
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comfit its rivals, and the other, largely from the North, taking 
the iianscrvative side. 

Tm: ATTEMPT AT SALVATION BY REACTION: 

THE COUP d’£TAT of 1S98 AND THE BOXER UPRISING 

The reactionary elements looked to the Empress Dowager for 
support and leadership, In September, 1S9S, Tz'u Hsi took 
charge of the government. She had kept closely in touch with 
the developing situation and at first had allowed Ituang Hsil to 
go his own way. Howevur, she distrusted his measures and be¬ 
came both alarmed and annoyed by the rapidity and—to her— 
lack of wisdom wth which he was veering toward the left. 

Conflict between the tw'o was inevitable, for heretofore the 
Old Buddha had kept Kuang lisu in leading strings, and inde¬ 
pendence of action on hLs part must lead to a trial of strength. 
The Emperor moved first, secretly ordering the death of Jutig-lu. 
her loyal supporter and trusted adviser. Vuiin Shilwk’ai, to whom 
Kuang Hsu committed the cjcecution, revealed the plan to Jung- 
lu and the latter at once went to see the Empress Dowager. Tz’ii 
Hsi acted promptly and vigorously. She had Kuang Hsu seized 
(September 22, 1898), and, although she permitted him to live 
and to retain the title of Emperor, she kept him a prisoner in a 
portion of his own palace and in Uls name once more assumed 
the regency. Sever^ of the reformers were arrested and exe¬ 
cuted, and others, including K'ang Yu-wei, escapetl a like fate 
only by fleeing the country. JIany of the edicts of the hundred 
days v/ere countermanded, although a few were allowed to stand, 
.\ second Chinese attempt to save the country—by conservatism— 
was in full swing. 

The reaction culminated in an outbreak, usually known as the 
Boxer Rebellion, which, ultimately with the sanction of the Em¬ 
press Dowager, sought to oust the alien and his ways from the 
Empire. 

That an anti-foreign upheaval of some kind came was not sur¬ 
prising. [rriiation against the alien was widespread. The defeat 
by Japan, the seizure of ports by European powers, the granUng 
of railway concessions and the beginning of milw^ay construetlim, 
fear of the partition of the Empire, hitler feeling against mis¬ 
sionaries and their converts—due partly to iibsurd rumors of 
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cruel and immorat practices and to interference in lawsuits and 
disturbance oi cherished customs and institutions—all contributed 
to It- Faniine added to tjie unrest. After 13Q7 sporadic outbreaks 
against the foreigner were frequent. 

Tbe Northeast was the scene of most of the violence. Here 
was the court, now given over to reaction. Here were some par¬ 
ticularly anti-foreign oftidals, notably Yii HsTen, who was first 
Governor in Shantung and then in Shansi. Here, too, the Em- 
liress Dowager ordered the local trainbands to be in readiness 
to defend the country, 'rhese units of the militia, sometimes 
known as the I Ho T’uan, were also termed the I Ho Ch’ihin, or 
“Righteous Harmony Fists." From this ialler designation and 
from the gymnastic exercises which were practiced came the West¬ 
ern name Boxers. The groups early ado^tted such slogans as 
“iToteci the countiy, destroy tbe foreigner," and ‘‘Protect the 
Ch’tng (dynasty), destroy the forei^er,” Into their membership 
pres.<H>d many* of the rowdies who, in China, as elsewhere, are to 
be found in every community. They were also as.'iociatcd with 
some of the secret societies which abound in China, As had tong 
been customaiy in such popular military organizations, charms 
and occult practices were employed which the useta believed would 
render them invulnerable to enemy weapons. 

It was in 1899 that the Boxers began serioualy to annoy AVest- 
emers. In Shantung, where the anti-foreign Yii Hsien was Gov¬ 
ernor, they persecuted Christians and killed an English mission¬ 
ary. YU Hsien, under pressure from the powers replaced by Yuan 
Shih-k'ai. was ivekomed at court as a hero and was appointed 
Governor of Shansi. By June, 1900, the situation in CWMi 
(Hopei) had become acute. Chri.stians were being massacred and 
aliens were in danger. To safeguard the latter, and especially ihe 
legations in Teking, on June lOth an international body of troops 
left Tientsin. It was attacked, however, and with difficulty made 
its way back. To protect the foreign community in Tientsin, now 
in danger, the Taku forts, commanding the river approach from 
the sea. were stormed by parties made up of six nationalities 
(June 17th). 

Not unnaturally, this last act was interpreted by the Boxers 
and tbe court as tantamount to a declaration of war. In retalia¬ 
tion, the Tientsin concessions were attacked and the diplomatic 
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body ordered to leave Peking whlnn twentydour hours, U has 
been claimed that on June 24th the Empress Dowager, goaded 
by a forged note from ihe foreign ministers demanding her ab¬ 
dication, ordered the extermination of all aliens in an edict sent 
broadcast throughout the Empire—thus in effect declaring war 
against the world. The evidence for the existence of this docu¬ 
ment, however, has l>eeii seriously caflcd into question. 

For several days Westerners and Japanese in Peking had been 
in a virtual state of siege. On the morning of June 20lh, the Ger¬ 
man ^linister was killed while on his w'ay to the Tsungji Vatnenf 
and that aricrnoon foreigners and Chinese CTirisiians were placed 
in a real state of siege in their refuges—the Roman Catholic 
cathedral and the legation quarter. The powers assembled at 
Tientsin an allied relief expedition, but not until the middle of 
.August did it fight its rvay through to Peking and effect the re¬ 
lease of the beleaguered. 

In the meantime, the storm brought great distress outside as 
well as inside the capital. Throughout the Empire aJicns were in 
danger, especially missionaries, for by the nature of their calling 
the iatter wore more fTequetitly heyond the shelter of the treaty 
ports than were merchants. Most foreigners in the interiDr found 
it necessary' either to go to the fjorts or to leave the country en¬ 
tirely, Except in the Northeast very little loss of life occurred. 
In Chihli fHopeil, Shansi, Manchuria, and Mongolia, however, 
the toU was heaxy. Here more than two hundred foreign mis¬ 
sionaries and several thousand CTiinese Christians were tided 
In Shansi the truculent Yii Hsicn was panicubirly rabid against 
the strangers and their converts, and personally assisted in the 
execution of one of the Roman Catholic bishops. 

That the Joss of life was no greater was due in large part to the 
Chinese anti .Manchus themselves. At the court were those, among 
them Jung-lu, who recognized the folly of the war, and their 
moderating counsels were not without eiteci—even during the 
siege of the legations. In local communities many Chinese, both 
private citixens and ofiiciats, risked their lives to save foreigners. 
On June JOtb the admirals off Tienl.sin declared that they were 
Using force merely against the Boxers and those who opposed 
them in their attempt to rescue their fellow-countrymen in Peking. 
iTiis rneant that the powers did not consider ihemsvlvcs at W’at 
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with China but as merely helping to suppress an internal up¬ 
heaval which threatened the lives of their nationals. The Viceroys 
at Nanking and Wuchang and several of the Governors took steps 
to preserve order within their jurisdictions. Li Hung-chang, now 
Viceroy at Canton, attempted, not without some success, to obtain 
the assurance of the powers that they did not consider a state of 
war to exLst. TiMien the inevitable diplomatic settlement should 
be made, it would be of advantage to China if she could claim that 
a.s a nation she had not fought. Certainly the losa of life and the 
consequent penalties were very much less than if all Chinese otfi- 
cLiIdom had supported (he war party. 

Even though only a small minority actively attempted to oust 
the alien, in the autumn of 1900 the situation for China was des¬ 
perate and hunuJiating enough. Peking was in the hands of the 
powers and had been plundered by their troops. The court had 
fled precipitately and ignominiously to Hsianfu. Contingents of 
foreign soldiet;^ went through much of Chihli (Hopei), relieving 
a few missionaries who had been standing siege at isolated points 
and wreaking vengeance for the indignities shown to their na¬ 
tionals during the prccetling amntha. ITie Russians had taken 
possession of much of Manchuria. 

THE POST-EOXEK SETTLEMENT 

The diplomatic settlement which ofTicially adjusted the Boxer 
outbreak was arrived at in 1901 after prolonged negotiations and 
much wrangline among the [xnvers. The terms were drastic, but 
not so much so as some of the powers had wished. The American 
Government exercised a moderating influence on the side of the 
territorial integrity of the Empire and of nti indemnity within 
China s capacity to pay, and an Anglo-German agreement, to 
which France, the United States, Italy, Austria, and Japan ac¬ 
ceded in whole or in iiart, attempted to prev’ent the acquisition of 
territory or the violation of the open door. 

The terms of the Protocol, as it is called, can be briefly sum¬ 
marized as follows: f 1) an apology for the murder of the Ger¬ 
man Minister and the erection of □ memorial momiment: (2) the 
punishmeut fby the Chinese Government rather than ihe pow- 
ers—a device which hel]>ed to save some prestige to China) of 
some of the officLils chiefly responsible for the attacks on for- 
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eJgners; (3) the susiieneion for five yeiirs of the ofTiciat ejcamiua- 
tiods in lOrtTii where foreigners had been mistreated: (4) an 
apology for the murder of the Chaticcll^r of the Japanese Lega¬ 
tion: t5) the erection by the Chinese Govemraent of expiatory 
monuments in desecrated foreign cemeteries; (6) the prohibition 
by China for two years or more of die importation of arms and 
ammunition; (7) the piiyment by China of an indemnity of 
4S0,tM0,000 haikunn taels^in Cnited States currency $333,- 
000,000—with interest at four per cent,, in thirty-nine annual 
installments, ending with 1940. to be secured by the maritime 
customs, the sail t.ix, and the native customs, and to be distrib¬ 
uted among thirteen of the powers, Russia receiving the largest 
share, and Germany, France, Great Britain, Japan, the United 
States, Italy, Belgium, Ausiria-Kungary, the Netherlands, Spain, 
Portugal, and Sweden following wi^ amounts progressively 
smaller in the order named: fS) the reservation to foreigners and 
the defense by the powers of the legation quary;r in Peking: 
(9) the razing of the Taku forts, thus tu permit free communica¬ 
tion between Peking and the sea; (10) the maintenance of free 
communication between Peking and the sea by right of occupa¬ 
tion by the powers of certain specified points; fit) the pub¬ 
lication of edicts designed to discourage further anti-foreign out¬ 
breaks; il2) the amendment of existing treaties of oommercc 
and navigation la proviston carried out in 1902 and 190J with 
die United States, (treat Britain, and Japan, but without revo¬ 
lutionary additions to earlier documents); fl3) the improve¬ 
ment of the river channels leading to Tientsin and Shanghai: 
and (141 the reconstruction of the Tsungli Vamrii into a Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affaire (Il'a# Wu Pu) which should be accorded 
precedence over all the other ministries of state, thus giving added 
dignity to intercourse with foreign powers. 

The Bacer outbreak marked another stage in the collapse of 
the old China. Partly because of the folly of its court and partly 
because of policies of the powers which had goaded some of its 
leaders to fury, China had been brought further under the heel 
of the foreigner. 

By the Protocol, as the price of the mad action of Tz'ii Hal 
and some of her officials, China was saddled with a large addition 
to her debt, the legations in Peking took on the guise of tirnied 
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fortresses, anii other htintiliations "were cntJured. For more than 
two decades thereafier, many alicjns consciously or unconsciously 
took the arrogant attitude of those lix'ing in a conquered coun- 
iry, and the Chinese seldom dared openly show resentment. Any 
anti-foreign movements were promptly and vigorously dealt with, 
Alofeover. the Ch'iug dymistj was now badly shaken. It had 
shown itself incompetent to lead tn the necessary reorganization, 
either when headed by the reforming Kuang Hsii or by Uie re¬ 
actionary 1 K'fj Hst. It was to go on for a few years *ongef. 
’hanks partly to the inertia of tradition and the lack of organized 
resistance and pirtly to the vigor of Tz’fl Hsi. The Empire, how¬ 
ever, lacked the intelligent leadership ot ihe top which the times 
so urgently demanded. 

^ Still, China retained the semblance of independence and ter- 
ritorbl integrity. The partition which liad been threatened in 
1808 and for which the events of 1000 might have been given as 
a pretext was/iot accomplished and its possibilUy became mote 
remote. China emerged from the Boxer year less weakened than 
some observers would have deemed possible. 

Tire RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR fI904—190S) AXt> ITS TMMEDttTE 
akteb.vath in eoreicn aefatrs O99.S-J910) 

.Although China emerged from the Boxer madness with its ter¬ 
ritory nominally intact, its possession of one great region, Man¬ 
churia, wa.s seriously threatened. .A war between Ru.ssta and 
Japan soon followed in which Manchuria was the chief battle¬ 
field and which ended with Japan as w'cll as Russia firmly en¬ 
trenched in tliat land of virgin resources. 

Russia, whfle professing friendship for China, was reluctant 
to withdraw from the occupation of the Three Eastern Provinces 
which it had effected during the Boxer uprising. .Again and again 
it delayed the evacuation of the region beyond the time promised 
and bent on pemninent possession. 

To these Russian ambitions Great Britain. Japan, .and the 
United States offered opposition. The United Slates was un¬ 
willing to go to war to enforce its policy, and Great Britain em- 
barnLssed by the struggle with the Boers in South Africa coM 
scarcely do so. It wa,s left to Japan to act. Reenforced bv an 
alliance with Great Britain 119021 m which each party tmder- 
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took to cotnc to the othef's <iiti in case more than one power were 
to attack the other in defense of its interests in the Far East, atid 
after repeated attempts to reach a settlement by negotiation, 
Japan struck (February, 1904), Its primary concern was for 
Korea, where Russia was also aggressive, but moat of the fight¬ 
ing was in Manchuria. China deciared its neutrality. The major 
neutral 'IVestem powers suggested to the belligerents that they 
localiite the area of warfare. This they agreed to do, although 
Russia nmintained that all Manchuria must be hiduded in the 
Kone, As the war progressed, the Lnhed States, fearing that in 
the negotiations of peace between japjin and Russia neutral pow¬ 
ers might make demands for Chinese territory, obtained from the 
chief of them the assurance of their adherence to the policy of 
the integrity of China and the open door. 

In the war, Japan was successful and Russia was badly de¬ 
feated. In the peace treaty (of Forismouth, Septembtw S, 1905 ), 
the terms which vitally concerned China were the jrecojEnition by 
Russia of Jafwm’s paramount ptplitical, railhary, and ^onomjc in¬ 
terests in Korea; the transfer to Japan of the Russian rights in 
the Liaotung Peninsula and in the railw'ays of South Manchuria; 
the withdrawal by Russia and Japan of their troops from Man¬ 
churia, but the retention there of guards for the railways; the 
promise of Japan and Russia that they would not obstruct any 
general measures common to all countries which China might 
take lor the development of the commerce and industry uf Man¬ 
churia, and that ihe railway’s in Manchuria would used purely 
for commercial and industrial, and—except in the Liaotung Penin¬ 
sula—not for strategic purposes; and the declar:ition by Russia 
that it did not possess in Manchuria “any terrilorL-il advantages 
or preferential or exclusive concessions in impairment «t Chinese 
sovereigniv or inconsistent with the principle of ecjuat op|wrtu- 
nity.' China soon signed a treaty with Japan assenting to suti 
terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth as dealt vrith matters within 
her territory, and in a secret .igreement granted to Japan uddi- 
liona] in M^nchiina. 

The Russo-Japanese War. then, greatly increased Japan's tan¬ 
gible interests in China. ?^ot only did the Island Empire succeed 
to Russia's holdings in South Manchuria, but its augmented 
influence in Korea, followed shortly, in 1910. by the annexation 
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of that country, brought jt to the very borders of China In, 
cre^ingly Japan waa a major faaor in Chinese affairs. 

Moreover, insf^d of^ settling the Manchurian question, the 
war compJicated it. TTie Three Eastern Provinces continu^ to 
be a sto^ center in China's internationaJ relations. Jamn, hav¬ 
ing oh lamed a foothold there at great cost in blood and treasure 
hilJy as jealous of its position as Russia bad been. It rapidlv 
developed Its holdings and complaints were not long in forthcom¬ 
ing that ^e principle of the open door was being violated Brit¬ 
ish and Americans were especially outspoken in their criticisms, 
i oreover, Japanese blocked all the various projects by British 

construction of railways in Manchuria 
The Bnash Government did little, at least partly because of the 
Anglo-Jap^ese AUiance, which was revised and renewed in 1905 
and again m 1911, The United States, which after 1905 was mov¬ 
ing aw-ay from its earJier policy of warm friendship for Japan 
was left as the^chief hope of official opposition from the ^Vest to 
he extensi^ of Japanese control. The Root-Takahira notes of 
190S seemed for a time amicably to set tie /apanese-.American 
differences over Matichuria. but theae were revived in |909 hv 
^e proposal of (he American Secretary of State, Kuchc, that the 
Russian and Japanese railways in Manchuria be neutralized 

loan. The effect of the Knox plan was to drive the Russians and 
Japanese to an agreement ( I9f0| to maintain the status am. 

China, attempted by various measures tn retain and 
Strcngllt™ her hdd in M™hl,rii Prting mireinued th/ad- 
minirfratioii of tic ihref proraices piunnud lanways. aod at. 
templed \o Foreign Ccipiml. 

rmen^lio™! friotion ovfr Mancharia, as »e shall see re 

TW°oto faimiaiional relatiesK. 

Tfic region ii clironic storm center, 

DEVOLUTION ARY POLmCAL CHANCES: 
lvtehnal politics^ IMI-1931 

The humiliating failure of the policy of re,iction in the Boxer 
uprising and the helplessness of China while Russb and a lYest- 
e^rzetj Japan fought on her soil at last convinced ev'en the most 
conservative that the only way to avoid national ruin was 
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or^aaization and the adopLion oi ai least some of the processes 
of the Otxideot. Some cnleretl upon these changes with reluctance. 
Others were enthusLastic, After 1900, however, the structure of 
Chilians older culture crumbled and no very importani effort was 
made at resistance. The changes affected every realm of the 
nation's life—political, economic, ititelLectUid, religious, and su- 
ciaL They have been going on at the same time in each of ihesw 
realms and any attempt to classify them must be simply for the 
purpose of ciarifying what is ai best a confused story- To be 
true lo fact, the record cannot but be bewildering. 

To most obsert^ers in the Occident, particuhrly lie more cas¬ 
ual, ihe mmi important changes have appeared to be in domesik 
politics and in international relations* ITiesc have certainly been 
spectacular, even though eventually they may prove not to have 
been the most significant of the movements of these decades. 

In domestic politics the opening decades of the twentieth cen- 
Tur>"^ and panicuUtrly the years after 1911, presented a kiileido- 
scopic picture. In general, until 1926 the record was one of the 
progressive collapse of central and local government and an in¬ 
crease in civil strife, bandilrj', and anarchy. The Atiirm 

was not constant: at times it appeared to have been halted and 
recovery even scemctl to have begun. Until the year 1926, how¬ 
ever, each attempt at stabilization proved cibodive and vras lol- 
low'Cii by renewed and often intensified disorder. 

In generaXi the causes for the disastrnus record were six— 
the pre.ssure of the Occident and Japan^ the collapse of the Chlng 
dynasty, the necessity of making radical alterations in the political 
structure of the country, corrupiion, economic distress, and in- 
tcmal dissensions. 

Tlie presi^ure of the Occident and Japan took many forms, hut 
it always mcreased rather than abated. It made inevitable pro¬ 
found changes in al! phases of China's culture, includingj of course, 
government. 

The collapse of the Ch'Jng dynasty deprived China of it,s best 
rhance of uoing through the Inescapable transformation without 
■diaos. AlthmiEh the structure of Ihe Chinese state left a great 
deal to local initiative, much depended on the Emperor. We have 
seeti that again and again through the centuries, when that f.»fficE 
wa.s incompetently filled irhellions wasted the hind, WTien weak- 
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at tlic tcrp was too marked, the dynasty ivos overthrown and 
a period of civil strife followed. This strife usually lasted lor 
several decades and oncf, after the downfall of the Ran, for sev^ 
eral centuries. Military chieftains fought each other for the con¬ 
trol of the Empire, often talcing dynastic names and establishing 
ephemeral states, until one conquered all [he others and succeeded 
in uniting the Empire under his sway and in passing the throne 
on to other members of bis family. Had the Ch’ing survived, 
this rivalry might have l>eeo avoided or controlled. With the 
downfall of the Ch'ing, the traditional struggle between military 
leaders began again. 

This time, however, the civil strife w'hich Iiad always been the 
interlude between dynasties was complicated by attempts at ba s i c 
innovations in the form of government. Heretofore, after Ch'in 
Shih Huang Ti and the Han had devised machinery for ruling the 
Empire, each i^asty had been content to adroit, w'ith modifica¬ 
tions, the fraipework inherited from its predecessor. Even forei)^ 
conquerors had done this. When the Ch*ing feil, this was no 
longer possible. The new problems thrust upon the state by the 
coming of the W'est and the new ideas from abroad made im¬ 
perative a reconstruction more revolutionary even than that of 
Ch'in Shih Huang Ti. No people lias the political genius to work 
out a new system of government w'ithout experimentaiign and the 
attendant mistakes. Certainly new political machinery cannot be 
evolwd for so large a mass as four hundred millions, most of 
whom are quite unprepared for the change, without costly fail¬ 
ures. When, as in China, the attempt to devise a new type of 
govemmeni was complicated by strife between self-seeking mili- 
taiy chieftains, the result cntild not but be temporary ckios. 

The breakdown of government was furthered by widespread 
corruption. Much of this existed under the Ch’ing, notably in the 
declining years of the dynasty, ft bred a popular distrust of oBi- 
cialdom. When traditional controls were removed, the selfish use 
of political power for private profit was accentuated. This fos¬ 
tered rebellion and still greater lack of confidence in government. 

.\narchy wa.s accentuated by economic factors. Under the excel¬ 
lent government of the great Emperors of the Ching. prosperity 
was marked and population multiplied. The disordeis of the nine¬ 
teenth century brought about no widespread economic breakdown 
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—except temporarily in the third quarter of the century. The civil 
strife of the twentieth century, however, so consumed the scanty 
surplus of food in many regions and so disrupted economic Hie 
over wide areas that millions were brought into dire poverty. 
To this was added, after 1931 and especially after 1937, the 
miseries of foreign invasioa. Many, deprived of their ordinary 
livelihood, took to banditry or swelled the ill-disciplined cohorts 
of the warlords. The armies and the hordes of bandiis increased 
the distress, still others were deKTu to depredations on tlieir 
neighbors, and a vicious circle was created which made the estab¬ 
lishment of order increasingly mure difficult. 

Moreover, China’s troubles wca‘ complicated by the ever- 
changing combinations, intrigues, and dashes between the many 
social, economic, and political groups which were part of the 
structure which the new China Inherited, in more or less modified 
form, from the old. Guilds, clans, secret societies, and political 
cliques were involved. Secret societies, indeed, p}ayed a much 
larger part than all but a few' well-informed foreigners realised. 
Many of the pulitical and military leaders belonged to them and 
their aftilbtions often determined or modified political events. 
Chinese politics were exceedingly complex, with many currents 
and cross-currents, and were confusing In the extreme. 

Only the main outline of the story need here be given. As we 
have repeatedly seen, the Ch'ing djTiasty had been in decline 
since the dose of the eighteenth century, and its demise had prob¬ 
ably been postfxined only by ihe loyalty of some able Chinese. 
By 1901 its sjinds had nearly run out. The Boxer fiasco dis¬ 
credited it. Tile Emperor, Kuang Hsii, ivaa virtually a prisoner. 
The father of the heir apparent w'as one of the most ardent sup¬ 
porters of the Boxers, and the heir apparent himself an uncouth 
roue. TTie new heir appiireni appointed after 1900 was an infant. 
Tx’u Hsi, while able and vigorous, was unfitted to give adequate 
leadership. 

.\fier 1900 Ihe Ch'ing attempted to reorganize the government 
to meet the demands of the new day. Important changes were 
ePfected in the administrative system, from the central btvirrts in 
Peking to the bureaucracy tn the provinces. A twfrinning was 
m:ide of a new code of laws. The old civil service examinations 
were discontinued, and a system of tests introduced for aspiram' 
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for public ofRce, basetl upon Western as well as Chinese subjects 
J-iscal reiorm was projected. Army teoTganiKation was planned. 

canicrl out, especially by Yuan Shih-k'ai, in 
the ^ortb. A commission sent to the United States and Europe 
studti^ the forms of government in use there, a constitution was 
promtsed. and stcjjs were taken looking toward the introduction 
Of repre^ntation based upt>n popular election. Provincial assem- 

io^ ® a I ^National Assembly were convoked, tie former in 
1909 and the latter in 1910. 

Given more competent leadership, the dynasty might have made 
needed adjustments. .As it was, the new wine proved too no- 
tent lor die old wmeskms. November ll!, 1908, the Empress 
Dowager died, presimiabiy preceded by only a few hours bv the 
Lmperor Kuang Hsu. W ith the passing of Te’ii Hai went the last 
outstanding figure in the imperial house. The infant lieir appar¬ 
ent came to the throne (under the reign name of Hstian T'ung) 
3nd the regent did not have the force of character reciuked by 
the times. Under these drcumsiances, the d>-na 5 tv was easily 

The revolution which overthrew the Ch'ing broke out in Han¬ 
kow and Wuchang in October, 1911, the 10th being the day that 
IS celebrated- There had been unrest in the Yangtjaj Valley par¬ 
ticularly in Szechwan, over a foreign loan to finance railways in 
Sotilh, .Centrai, and \Vest China and an accompanying area ter 
centralization of railway administration under Peking. Bv !he 
end of &ptcmheT, 1911, an active revolt had arisen in Szechwan 
A fortuitous incident in Hankow brought about the tiremature 
mcepijon of a more widespread outbreak. Troops in Wuchane 
mutinying, forced their commander, Li Viian-hung, to lead theS 
in the new movement, a republic was declared, and the straleidc 
Cities ^\uchang, Hanyang, and Hankow quickly fell to the rebeb 
So unei^cted had been the uprising in the ^Vuhan center that 
It suq^rtsed evcTi tiie most ardmt anti-imperialL&u 

Peking called to its assistance Yiian Shih-k'ai. Yiian had been 
dismissed after the beginning of the new reign, probably 
^ause ot his regent’s brother, the late Emperor 

Kuang Hsu. m 1898, As the creator of the strongest armv in the 

We responded somewhat 
deliberately to the frantic summons for help and came only on 
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his own terms, Hjid he acted promptly, he might possibly have 
suppressed the revolt. As it was, he dallied, and. nlthouj^ Han¬ 
kow was retaken by the end of October^ the inter^-al had been 
sufficiently long to enable ihe revolution to gain headway. In 
October and Xov^emberj city after city and province after prov¬ 
ince threw off tlie Mandiu yoke and in them independent goveni- 
ments were set up* The only fighting of any importonce was in 
the AVuhati cities i Wuchang, Hankow, and Hanyang) and Nan¬ 
king. In several places Manebu garrison s, helpless^ w-cre mas¬ 
sacred. Concessions by Peking ^vailed nothing. Before the end 
of the year, a national council representing the revohuionistg as¬ 
sembled at Nanking and ( DGComber 2S) elected as President of 
ihe Republic Sun Vat-sen. Sun had been in Europe at the incep¬ 
tion of the outbreakj but recently, amid great acclaim, had re¬ 
turned to China. 

Before Sun's arrival, negotiations had been begun between 
YLian and the revolutionists. Wise heads on both siiJes strove to 
the country from funher debilitating civil strife. A'lian suc¬ 
ceeded, partly by threats, in convincing the court of the import 
of the w'riting on the and on February 12, 1912, edicts were 
issued from Peking^ in the name of the young EmperoFt by which 
the Ch'ing accepted its fate. Hsiian T'ung abdicated and Yuan 
W 7 ts instructed to organize a republic. The Etiri[>eror^ so the re¬ 
publicans agreed, was to retain his title for life, was to receive a 
large annuity, and was to keep his private property and the use 
oi a [Xiliice. The tomb of KiiLinp Hsu was to l>e completed at pub¬ 
lic e^tpense. Manchus, MoslemSji Alongols, and Tibetans were 
promised equality with the Chinese and were secured In their titles 
and their property. ^Mthm a few days, further to insure peace, 
Sun withdrew from the Presidency and the republican bedy at 
Nanking elected Yuan in his stead. Y^iian-hung. who had be¬ 
come something of a popular hero by his part in the outbreak of 
the revolution, was elected Vice-President. The Ch'ing dvTiast\% 
with a minimum of bloodshed^ had passed Ihe way of its pred¬ 
ecessors. The nation, outwardly united, had embarked on a 
perilous experiment with republican formf^. 

So perished, with scarcely a struggle, a monarchical institution 
which had its beginnings in prehistoric times, which had been re- 
instituted and remodeled by Chin Shih Huang Ti, and which had 
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been modified by the Emperors of the Han. With it inevitably 
went much of that elaborate bureaucracy and of those political 
theories which were among the greatest achievements of the Chi¬ 
nese. Disorders couJd scarcely be avoided^ It is stiJl ars un¬ 
answered question whether the Chinese can construct a type of 
government which will meet the new conditions as successfully 
as did the old—whether China, having lost the political struc¬ 
ture which through the centuries brought it unity, will be able to 
preserve that unity by other means, 

At first sight, the abandonment of the monarchy and the at¬ 
tempt to transform China into a republic seemed the height of 
foDy, With aJmost no prefriiration,, the Chinese w^cre scrapping 
political itrsdtulioijs with whftie operation they were famjlkr and 
were adopting from the W'est a form of government with which 
they were quite inexperienced. On second thought, however, it b 
clear that t^ offered some, perhaps the best, hope of avoiding 
prolonged ci\iil war and possible foreign intervention. The Ch'ing 
dynasty could, at bMt. have been kept alive but little longer. 
Yiian Shih-k’ai. the most powerful military figure in the country, 
and hence possessed of the best chance of founding a new dvnastv* 
would probably not have been peacefully accepted as Emperor by 
the nation and certainly not by the revolutionists. There was a 
bare possibility that under the name of a republic the nation 
might work put in an orderly fashion the political institutions re¬ 
quired by the new day. 

At first it looked as though this hope might be realiaed Grad¬ 
ually. however, the machinery inherited from the old regime dis¬ 
integrated, The new was slow in being constructed A\nthin a 
decade and a half only the barest shadow of a national govern¬ 
ment remained and the country was racked by fighting 

The administration of Yiian Shih-k'ai began fairly auspidouslv, 
Allan controlled the strongest army, and outivardly had the su^ 
port ot the republicans and the foniier adherents of the Manchus 
He succeeded in keeping the capital at Peking, near the center 
i^r hi& strength. The fflreisn pqwen; accepted him. 

Almost immediately, however, Ylian's troubles began The 
provisional constUmion which the Ixdy m Nanking adopted m 

^upix^ed to conform, placed 
the President under the control of Parliament and gave hSn lit- 
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tic mdependence. He wa^ have about the functions of the 
President of France under the Third Republic, Parliament, when 
elected, was dominated by the radicals who had brought about 
the revolution and who had been organiised into the KuominLing. 
A decisive eia.nh between Yuan and the radicals came in the spring 
and summer of 151J, Against the opposition of the Kuomintang, 
Viian completed a large loan made by banking groups of five 
countries—Great Brilain, France, Russia, Germany, and Japan, 
lliis both gave him the sinews of war and assured him the mural 
support of these powers. When he replaced with his own men 
several of the nulitaTy commanders in the Yangtze \'al)ey and 
the South, his critics, with the endoTsement of Sun Yal-sen, broke 
out into open rebellion, declaring a ‘'punitive eicpedilion” against 
him, Viian easily suppressed the outbreak and Sun fled to Japan. 
Yuan folJowed up bis advantage by obtaining the adoption of the 
sections of the “permanent" constitution which bad to do with the 
selection of President. He secured bis own election fo that office 
unseated, soon afterward fNovember, 1913). the Kuomintany 
members of Parliament, and then f January, 1914) dismissed the 
remnant of Parliament. 

Thus rid of the elements which had inaugurated the revolu¬ 
tion of 1911, for more than a year Yuan preserved the outward 
fonu of a rcpubflc, but with changes in its structure which made 
it dearly submissive to himself. In 1915, after going through 
the motinns of a carefully directed “referendum," he declared 
the monarchy restored with himself as Emperor. Opposition 
proved stronger than he bad anticipated. Jajian* supported by 
Great Britain, Russia, and France, counseled delay. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1915, rebellion broke out in distant Yimnan and quickly 
spread to adjoining provinces, Yiian first postponed his formal 
enthronement, and then, as the rebellion spread, canceled the 
monarchy- The insurgents, however, were not content to leave 
him in power on any terms. Broken by chagrin and ill-health and 
with his prestige gone, Yiian died of disease ( June 6,1916) before 
his enemies could remove him. 

The Vice-President, Li Yiian-hung. had never consented to 
Yuan’s restoration of the monarchy and had been eleaed Press- 
dent of the opposition government which Viian’s opponents had 
set up in Canton. With Yiian gone, the entire country recognized 
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him as Presitiem. Although welMnlenticmed, Li was not strong 
enough for the difficult post, and the calm which followed his ac¬ 
cession was deceptive., He piea&ed the radicals bv restoring the 
constitution of 1912 and recalling the Parliament which Ytian had 
dismissed. Ffng Kuo-chang, a prominent military figure in the 
Yangt;^e Valley, was elected Vice-President. Tuan ChTjui, a 
henchman and appointee of Viian Shih-k’aj. and commanding the 
support of the militar>- machine which the latter had built, con¬ 
tinued as Premier. The major factions were thus represented in 
the government, but it required a leader with more than Li’s 
ability to keep them working harmoniously. 

In the spring of IQl 7 the inevitable dissension broke out—^^ve^ 
the question, as h chanced, of China^s entry into the World ^Vai. 
In llareh China broke off relations with Germany. Tuan wished 
her to take the next logical step, but Parliament refused to join in 
a declaration of war while he was Premier. The President ac¬ 
ceded and dismissed Tuan (May 23). Tuan withdrew to Tientsin 
and here a group of military leaders rejiresenting the faction 
which had formerly backed Yuan Shih-k’ai declared the inde¬ 
pendence or several provinces—most of them in the North. Li 
Vuan-hung, faced with this opposition and w*ithout adequate mlli- 
lary support, called in as mediator Chang Hsiin, a picturesque 
chieftain who had adhered to the Manchus in the revolution of 
1911 and was now militarj governor of .Anhui and in command 
of a force astride the Tientsin-Pukow railway. Following the 
counsel of Chang Hsiin, the President dismissed Parliament 
(June IJtb). On July first, after bringing bis troops to Peking 
Chang Hsiin electrified the world by declaring the restoration of 
the Ch’ing dynasty—an act probably due to his sense of the tra¬ 
ditional Confudan obligation owed by a minister to his prince 
The generals assembled at Tientsin, however, were not minded 
to tolerate any such turn of events and marched on Peking, Be¬ 
fore the middle of July Peking had been taken. Chang IL^iin bad 
sought sanctuaty in the Dutch Legation, the boy Emperor had 
again retired, and the Republic had been officially restored. 

Li Yiian-huftg refused to resume the Presidency, for he had 
lost enormously in prestige .atid had no powerful friends at hand 
to support him. Feng Kuo-chang, as Vice-President. automaticaUy 
came into the Presidency, and Tuan Ch'i-Jui resumed the Pre- 
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miership. Havini!: in the arbitrament of arms, the northern 

military group now in control. The following year ( August^ 
19IS) a body a^^mbkd by it. and kno^'n, because it was dom¬ 
inated by the military chiefs, or TuchunSi as the ‘'Tuchuns^ Par.- 
liament.” passed over F^ng for the Presidency—^bccause he was 
from anothef dtque than Uiat of Tuan—and elected to the office 
a scholar and ex-offidal of die old regime^ Hsii Shih-ch^ang. 
Tuati*$ groupj now organized into what called the Anfu 
Club, was supreme. 

In the meantime, members of the radical Parliament of 1913, 
once dismissed by Yiian Shih-k^ai and now again by Li Yuan- 
hung* assembled in Shanghai and Canton, and set with Can¬ 
ton as the usual headquarters, a government which they declared 
to be the only legitimate one^for they held the constitution of 
1^12, under which they had been electedp still to be binding. The 
Canton regime did not have nearly the power of its rival at Peking 
and often Us hold on life was very tenuous. Howe;\-er. much of 
the South acquiesced in a nominal allegiance to it. The country^ 
accordingly, was divided* In 1931 Sun Yat-sen was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the souihcm government and maintained himself pre¬ 
cariously at Canton* 

The government at Poking became progr(?ssive!y weaker. In 
the summer of 1930, Chang Tsodm, the master of Manchuria, 
and two <ither generals p Ta'ao Knn and most powerful 

lieutenant, \Vu P'ei-fu, Joined in a succe^ful eiTort to drive Tuan 
Ch'i-jui and the Anfu clique out of Peking. Hsii ShEh-ch'ang, a 
somewhat pathetic figtirc, was left with only the shadow of power. 
In 1922 IVu P'ei-fu and Chang Tso-lin went to war with each 
other* Chang was defeated and withdrew his troops to Man¬ 
churia. Wit, victorious, sought to bring the nation together by 
ousting Hsii from the Presidenej' and calling back into power 
Li Yiian-lnmg and the Parliament of 191J—under whom the 
countrj^ had last been united. The effort proved disappointing. 
From the outsci both Sun Yat-sen and Chang Tso-lin were hostile, 
and other powerful commanders wore unreconciled. The follow¬ 
ing year (1923) a rbing military figure and aiibordinate of Wu 
P ehfu, Feng Yii-hsiang, who had already gained distinction by 
Ids conversion to Protestant Christianity and bis earnest attempts 
CO propagate his new faith among his troops, helped to make Li 
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Yuan-hting regard his position as unienahle. Li, disheartened, 
once more withdrew to the rjuiet security of his home in a foreign 
conce^ion in Tienlsin. ^Soon afterw'ard (September, 1923), Wu’s 
technical superior, Ts ao Lun, by the braren use of heavy bribes, 
was elected to the Presidency by what remained of the Parlia¬ 
ment of 1913, The twelfth anniversary of the Revolution of 1911 
was celebrated by the promuleation of what wjis optimistically 
called the “permanent'' constitution. 

By this time the recurrence of civil war had become almost as 
regular an annual event as the return of spring, and in 1924 the 
major generals were once more moving against each other. This 
year Chatig Tso-lin was victorious, due chiefly to the sudden de- 
fertion of F^g Vti-hsiang from Wu P‘ei-fu. Ts'ao Kim was de¬ 
prived of Im office and imprisoned, and Feng Mid Chang placed 
Tuaii Ch'i-jui at the head of the Peking Government. Tuan, how¬ 
ever, did not have the title of President, but was denominated 
what may bo transiaied as Provisional Chief Executive. More¬ 
over, he had umJer him only the skeleton of a nalionat govem- 
iiient. In 1925 Ihe ine\itab]e falling-out between F^g and Chang 
resulted in the withdrawal of the latter, thanks to the disloyalty 
of some subordinates. The following year f 1926), however’w'u 
P’ei-fu and Chang T&o-lin ignored their differences for the mo- 
mpMnnd joined in drivTiig Feng Yii-hsiang’s forces out of Peking 
and into the N’orthwest. A few weeks afterward, Tuan Ch’i-jui 
retired to the convenient haven of Tientsin. Xoi even a “Pro¬ 
visional Chief Executive” was left in the capital, .A rapidly shift¬ 
ing cabinet kept up, with the consent of the warlords, the form of 
a goveniroent with which the powers, in default of anvahing bet¬ 
ter, were willing to deal under the fiction that it was the Icaa! reo- 
resemative of China. 

WTiile what remained of a government at Peking went through 
the motions of sjwaking for the country, all semblance of actual 
natioujil political unity was rapidly disappearing. In fact the 
comir>' was divided among many warring chieftains. mo«t of 
whom rose to power rapidly and a.s quicklv disappeared and the 
boundaries of whose spheres of influence were constantly shifting 

Throughout the country-, however, the cominiious strife wi 
producing increasing war we-iriness. Moreover the spirit of na¬ 
tionalism, reenforced by the impetus given it almost everywhere 
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in the world by the Great War of 1914-1913, was abroad and 
growing, particularly among the younger intelleciuals- As we 
shall in a moment, this uaUonalistic sejitiineiii was directed in 
part against the special privileges of foreigners. It a I so wished to 
unify China mtemally. Now\ in the spring and summer of 1926, 
there ciune rapidly into prominence a movement which seemed to 
offer hope to these aspiratious and which soon attracted to itscJf, 
either actively or passively, most of the progressive and radical 
elements in the country and was looked to expectantly by all who 
longed for an early end of Chiaa*s woes. 

Sun Yat'Seu was very successful as a propagandist. He also 
possessed idealisnt—in striking contrast to Uie crass self-seeking 
of most of the mUitary chiefs of the day. An omnivorous reader 
in both Western and Chinese literature, he was a student of so¬ 
ciety—a social philosopher—and dreamed of a new utopia^ Of 
his many interesting duggestions for the reorganization of the 
country, some were bizarre and impracticable, but others had in 
them a hint of genius. Sun had a gift of attracting others to him¬ 
self and no one else quite so much caught the imagination of the 
younger elements in Chino, A$ an inspirer and organizer of revo¬ 
lution he WHS extraordinarily able. As an adnmiistrator, however, 
he was a distinct failure. Under his leadership, therefore, the 
Kuomimangand the government of which he waii the head made 
little progress toward mastering the countiy'. Some of the time 
he was even driven nut of his capitalp Canton. March 12| 1935. 
he died in Peking while on a mission to the North to confer with 
Feng Yii-hsiang and Chang Tso-lin, 

Sun^s death was of almost as much service to his cause and his 
party as his life had been. Noi long before his end, in 1925^ he 
called to his assistance as advisers Russians of the Communbt 
school—because, so he declared, he had sought In vain help from 
the United Stales, Great Briiain, and Japan, in his struggle to 
overthrow the Peking Government. The chief of these Russians 
was Michael Borodin, a vigorous and astute revolutionary who 
bad been educaied in the United StateS;, who hm] had experience 
in Chicago. Mexico, and Turkey, and whom some one has called 
the mo^l influential foreigner who so far in the ivveniieth ceni:ur>^ 
has come to China. Under the tutelage of these counselors the 
Kuomiatang began to take over some of the main features of the 
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program which had w'on for the Bolshevists their success in Rus¬ 
sia. The organ ixaiion of the Kuomintang was made to conform 
in large degree to that, of the Russian Communist Party. Sun 
Yat-sen {i la Lenhi) was canonized as the national hero and 
weekly memo rial sen'ices before his picture were encouraged. He 
left behind him a List will and testament directed to the nation 
and sc vcral hooks outlining his program. These were now adopted 
as infallible guides for the party and the nation. The will was 
regularly read in public with great solemnity, and one of the 
booksj the San Min C/tn /, or the Three People's Principles, be¬ 
came the party’s manual, These three principles—goverrtment 
by the people and for the people, a sutficient livelihood for all^ and 
freedom from the control of foreign nations—ivcre broadcasted 
as popular slogans. Propaganda was highly developed and very 
skillfully employed. The attempt was made to adapt Commiuibm 
to Chinese conditions. Unions of laborers and peasants were 
organized against the propertied classes. Since the inHiistrializa- 
tion of China had not proceeded very far and the hourgeosie-^\n 
the Marxian sense of that term^was not prominent, agitation 
was directed in large pan against the ^‘capitalistic" and “im- 
(>erialistic'' powers of the Occident. Moreover. Sun Vai-sen had 
come to oppose Russian Communism and had rejected the ortlio- 
dox Marxian theory of the class w'ar. The Kuomintang had more 
than one element and more iLatr a single attitude toward the 
method and goal of revolution. In a military academy at Wham¬ 
poa, near Canton, officers for the army were trained both in mili¬ 
tary tactics and in the party program. 

In the summer of 1926 the armies of the Kuomintang-^r 
Nationalist Patty, as the title is often loceely translated —began 
a northward advance. Their young general, Chumg Kai-shek 
tor Chiang Chieh^hihl, proved on able leader, and unusuaJlv 
effective propaganda helped to smooth their way, Here at List 
seemed to he salvation from the interminable civil wars, the heart¬ 
less selfishness of the militarists, and the economic distress of "the 
past few years. Little well-organized opposition existed short of 
the North. The progress of the Nationalist armies was almost an 
uninterrupted triumph. By the early spring of 1927 the Yangtze 
had been reached. \Vu i>'ei-fu and the general in command in the 
Shanghai area (Sun Ch'lian-fang) had been eliminated, and such 
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■:enters as W'udhang, Hankow» and Shanghai had come into the 
f)o&session of the XaiionalistSH It was freely predicted that the 
autumn would see Chiang in Peking. 

Victorj-v how'ever, was delayed by dissensions within the party. 
The Cummunisl iving of the Kuomintnng gained in power as the 
tide of victor>'‘ mounted. In Central Chirm, and especially in 
Hunan, radicaiiam was in the saddle, l lirough the party organi¬ 
zation and the newly formed unions of laborers and peasants grexit 
excesses were commit ted. “Capitalists'* and “imperialists" were 
denounced, many of the wealthy were dispossessed, particularly 
of their lands, and some of them were murdered. The head- 
ciuarters of the government, established at Hankoiv, w'ere domi¬ 
nated by the left wing. Communism was strengthened by returned 
Chinese students from Russia. The Soviet Government had Siel 
up in iloscoiv espedally for them i 1925) a university named after 
Sun Yat-sen, which by the end of 1927 had an enrollment of about 
six hundred—mostly from Hunan and Kwangtung* Kadicalbm 
moreover^ appealed to the youth of the nation, especiaity to the 
students^ and many of these latter became its ardent apostles. The 
more moderate elements in the party, led by Chiang Rabsbek| 
looked with alarm upon the growing left wing, realizing that be¬ 
fore long it w'ould slienaLc the more substantial portions of the 
population. The Communists were out not only to destroy reli¬ 
gion, including Christianity, but Confucian morality, ami much of 
the nation was ^andali^ed. Thenp too, many believed that the 
Russians were interested in China merely as a cai^s-paw agairist 
the capitalistic powers of ihe West* 

The issue began to come to a head after the capture of Nan¬ 
king, [n March. 1927, when radical roughly handled foreigners 
and killed some of them. The right and left wings were soon 
openly at outs w'lth each other and the proitrross nonh\vard carne 
to a pause. The moderates organized a government at Nanking, 
in opposition to the oiie at Hankow. Before the end of 1927 puh-^ 
lit opinion had turned overw-helmingly against Communism, the 
morleraius, led by Chbng Kai-shek, were in control, the non- 
Communist members of the left wing had broken w ith the Com¬ 
munists. I he government in the Wuhan cities had come to an end, 
the Soviet Eidviiiers were on their way to Russia, many of the 
radicals had been executed and others, among them the widnw of 
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Sun Vat-sen, were in exile, anti ihe Nationalists had closed ibe 
Russian consulates. The govemmeni which the right wing set 
up at Nanking w-as distinctly ant i-Comm unis lie in tone and de- 
IJCnded for its finances ui>on the bankers of Shanghai. 

At the head of the Nanking Government was Chiang Kai-shek. 
In 1927 his position was strengthened by his imrriage to Miss 
Soong. a sister of Madame Sun Yat-sen, Since T, V'. Soong, a 
brother of Madame Chiang, was Minister of Finance and annSer 
sister was the wife of H. H. K'ung, the Minister of Industry, 
Labor, and Commerce, people began to speak of the “Soon*^ 
dynasty.’' 

^ The Kuomintang was now outwardly latgely reunited and the 
Commimist elements had been outlawed or were no longer vocal 
in the nationai councils of party, In the spring and summer 
of I92g, therefore, the Nationalist advance once mure began. In 
coaperatiun with the forces of F^ng Yu-hsiang, now called the 
KuommehttO, or '‘Nationalisi Army,” and of Yen Hsi-shan—the 
latter the ‘‘model Governor" of Shansi, where he bad held office 
since 1912—Chiang Kai-shek’s forces moved northward. In fune 
the Nationalist armies entered Peking. ^\TiUe retreating to his 
capital, Mukden, their most formidable opponent. Chang Tso-lin, 
wa.s killed by a bomb. His son and successor, Chang Hsiieb-liang! 
made his [iOtice with tbe Nationalists and nominally accepted a 
prominent place in their organization. 

Theoretically the country was now united. Certainly the main 
military' hgures gave outward support to the Nationalists. At 
Nanking an administration had Ijcen set up on the outline sug¬ 
gested by Sun Yal-sen, with Chiang Kai^hek as its ranking offi¬ 
cer, It was still n one party government, dominated by the Kuo- 
mtntung, but more than any other of the many attempts under 
the Republic it sought to combine tire raachinciy- of the Occident 
with the best of the devices of the older China.' H prottfjsed for 
example, to institute civil service examinations and a bodv of 
censors—although nothing very' effective wa.s done in these dircc- 
^tis. In several of ihe chief posts were able men, most of them 
formerly students in the Occident. The modem, W’estem-trained 
eader had come to the fore. Tlie outlook appeared more hopeful 
man for n«ny years. Nanking throbbed with life as it had not 
Since the times of the '[“ai P'ings, new governniem buildings were 
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erected, and on Puri^le Alountatn. overlooking the dty, was built 
an imposing tomb, to which, with great pomp, were brought the 
remains of Sun Vat-^n. Moreover, Nanking as a capital proved 
an advantage to the Nationalist Government, It had historic iiiso- 
ciations and it was removed from the galling presence of the armed 
legation quarter in Peking {now renamed PeipingN More im¬ 
portant still, it was in the most populous and prosperous region 
of China. A government with headquarters Uiere had a belter 
chance of controlling the nation than if it bad been off on the 
periphery, at Canton or Peiping. 

In itself the Kuomintang helped to give unity to the country, 
lu organization was almost nation-wide. Its many units, the 
Tatigpif (the name usually given to the esecutive committee of 
the local precinct or sub-precinct organization) bad much influ¬ 
ence in local affairs and headed up in the National Congress of 
the party. This was represeuted. in the long Interims between 
meetings, by the Central Executive Committee. ^Ttie Central 
Executive Committee, in turn, controlled the national govern' 
merit. 

In many respects the political situation at the beginning of 

1929 was more encouraging than at any time since the revolution 
of 1911, However, the nation's troubles were far from an end. 
Much of the country was overrun with bandits, some of w’hom 
w'cre made more ruthless by the profession of Communist prin¬ 
ciples. Famine was taking a toll of millions of lives in tiie North¬ 
west. In only a few provinces was Nanking’s authority effeciive 
enough to bring taxes into the oaiional treasury. In 1929 a serious 
rift appeared in the Kuomintang. 'fhe major military bgures 
could not long live in harmony. In the spring and summer of 

1930 Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Vii-hsiang joined in opposing Chlang 
Kai-shek. By the autumn of 1930 the latter had won and the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking had gained a breathing space, 
F&ig Yii-hsiang was In semi-retirement. Yen Hsi-shon had with¬ 
drawn hrsl to the security of mountainous Shansi and then had 
sought sanctuary In Tientsin, and Chang Hsueh-liang, although 
he had advanced hLs forces south of the Great Wall and had oc¬ 
cupied much of Hai>ei (as the ;>rovmce of Chihli had iieen re¬ 
named by the Nationalists), professed to be on friendly terms 
mth Nanking. 
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However, in vast seciions life and property were insecure. 
Armed bands, often of former soldiers, uiipjiid and lawless 
roamed over Large area^, bringing terror, bandits possessed large 
regions, and locaJ organizations for mutual protection of peasants 
added to the confusion. In at least one region, Manchuria, ban¬ 
dits formed a kind of second government. On the eve of the death 
of Chang Tso-lin they had an organization which covered much 
of the ‘I’hree Eastern Provinces, with a head, with a division of 
territory, and with an espionage system and methods of discover¬ 
ing and levying on wealth which bore similarities to the contempo¬ 
rary ‘‘racketeers” of the United States. In spite of official disap¬ 
proval by Xanking anti Mukrlen, and of vigorous anti-Communist 
reactions in mimy places, Communism remained strong, Russian 
agents were still at w'ork and numbers of the students were be¬ 
coming Communists. In 1930-W33. indeed, large sections of the 
country, especially in Kiangsi, Anhui, Northern Fukien, and 
Hupeh, were tin the hands of those who called themselves Com- 
mimists. In the summer of 1930 Communists captured the capital 
of Hunan and held it for a few days. Some of the so-called Com¬ 
munists were led by men who knew a good deal of the Russian 
sptem and believed in it. Others knew very little of Western 
Communism but used the slogan as an excuse for murder and 
robbery. Hie majority of “Communists ” indeed, were realiv 
bandits or locally independent military groups. To-most of them 
Communism, whether comprehended or not. was a philosophy of 
despair, a possible way out of the personal and collective suSering 
into w^ch the Chinese had been thrown, Tlie miwement, too^ 
was m lar^part one of land-hungry peasants to appropriate the 
holdings of their neighbors and the well-to^lo. Campaigns wa^cd 

Kai-shek and his associates in 
1930 and 19,M wera interrupted by dissensions within government 
ranks and by the Smo-JapjiTtese crisis of J9Ji 
The most serious rift in the ranks of the Vationalist Party in 
IWI was the protest against the rule of Chiang Kai-shek by a 
number of leaders of varied political background In the 
these malcontents gathered at Canton and there set up a govem 
ment which daimrf to represent the Kuomintang but which re- 
pudiated Chiang KaE-shek. The Manchurian crisis of the autumn 
tended to encourage negotiations, 'fhe collapse of Chang Hstieh- 
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Jiang before the Japanese in ihe atitnmn of I9J1 rreakened 
Cliiang, for the former had Iwen a strong supporter (jf the latter's 
government. In December, l9Jl, to ptvdfy his opponents amJ 
the many vodferous students who had docked to Nanking and 
were clamoring against liLm for his failure to take more vigorous 
action against Japan, Chiang Kai-shek resigned the titular head¬ 
ship (if the civil regime. However, he remained the dominant 
military figure in the Nanking Government and as such was still 
the most powerful man in the nation. 

RELATlOXa WITH FOREJON POWERS, 191 1-1919 ^ 

FUHTHEB HUMILIATION 

WTiile the downfall of the Manchus, the subsequent struggles 
between rival aspirants for ixjwer, and the ultem[>ts to devise 
new governmental machinery were distracting the country, mo¬ 
mentous changes were taking place in China's relations ivith 
other nations. For about eight years China descended still farther 
into the valley of humiliation. Then began one of the strangest 
spectacles of the time. China, although distraught by civil strife 
and utterly impotent to obtain her will by armed force, began to 
make headway against the powers and to cancel the privileges 
which, for more than ihree-quariers of a century, she had bwn 
progressively conceding to aliens. This was halt^ only by the 
events in Munchuria which began in 1931. 

First came the further humiliation. Tlie outbreak of the revo¬ 
lution of 1911, it win be recalled, had been hastened by the con¬ 
clusion of a loan w'Jth a four-power syndicate for the coniralibation 
of raitway administration due to the proposed construction of 
lines in Central. South, and West China. This loan, while designed 
in part to allay international friction, mcreased foreign financiaJ 
interests, and, accordingly, foreign control. 

The first years after the fevoluikm witnessed further en¬ 
croachments by foreigners. China was weaker and the powers 
were still rapacious and .strong. 

Both Great Britain and Russia took .idvantaRO of the situation 
to estend their spheres of influencfr—the former into Tibet and 
the latter into MongolLa. In 1904, the British, alarmed by Rils- 
sian machinal ions in Tiliet and moved by a desire for commerce, 
dispatched an armed e.'ipedition which ioughi its way to Lhasa 
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and obtained a couventicm which prwLded for trade and forbade 
the Tibetans to grant concessions without the consent of Britain. 
In 1906, China, as Tiliet's overlord, confirmed the agreement, 
with safeguards against further aggression by Uie British, and in 
1907 an Anglo-Russian agreement recognised Chinese suzerainty 
in Tibet and promised that aeititer power would seek conces¬ 
sions ip the coilntry, China had begun by force to strengthen 
its position in Tibet. After the establishment of the Republic it 
sliJI attempted to do so tmd insisted upon regarding Tibet as an 
inlegrai part of its domains. By the end of 1912, however, Chi- 
tiwe troops were driven out of all but the edges of the lanrl and 
Tibet became practicatly independent. Efforts were niade, at 
British instance, to settle Anglo-Sino-Tibetan relations by nego¬ 
tiations, but with results to which tlie Chinese would not consent. 
Ill 1914- Great Britain and Tibet reached an agreement whereby, 
among other provisions, Inner Tibet—that portion of the country 
which adjoinf India—was to be autonomous, although nominally 
still under Chinese suzerainty. 

In the last years of the Ch’ing China had pursued an aggres¬ 
sive poJicy^ in Mongolia. For years Chinese settlers had been 
pushing the frontier of cultivated land ever northward of the 
Great Wall into Inner Mongolia. Just liefore their downfall, 
much to the annoyance of the natives, the Manchus were seeking 
to increase their authority in Outer Alongolia. The revolution of 
1911, accordingly, was welcomed by the Mongols as an oppor¬ 
tunity to throw off the Chinese yoke. Late in 1911, Outer Mon¬ 
golia declared tls indetwndence and the Huiukhtu of Urga, the 
ranking ecclesiastic of the Lamaistic sect of Buddhism of that 
region, was invested with the headship of the state. In 1912 Rus¬ 
sia recognized the autonomy of Outer Mongolia in return for an 
extension of Russian privileges in the region, The following year 
China, in an agreement will) Russia, assented to the new status 
in return for the Ruiwifin acknowledgment of Chinese suzerainty 
in the area, and in 1915 a tripartite ngreemem between the mter- 
ested parties confirmed this rdationship. The Russian dnim to 
a voice in Mongolbn affairs u-as. therefore, acknowledged by 
Peeking. .Mtbough China was reluctant to admit it, some of the 
distant portions of the Empire won by the great Ch’ing Emperors, 
Outer Tibet and Outer Mongolia, were slipping from its grasp 
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The loan made to Yuan SMh't’al m 1913 by an mtematlonal 
group of bankers, whid) had so much to do with the break be¬ 
tween the radicals and himself. Increased the grip of foreign 
financiers on the country'—chiefly by pledging the salt lax to 
pay the debt and placing the collection of the tax under foreign 
administ ration. The cooperative feature of the loan helped to 
allay ftiction among the powers, but so strongly did rresideot 
A\'i]son feel ChinaV independence to be compromised that be 
withdrew the supjwrt of his govetrmient from the American par¬ 
ticipants, and the latter did not join in the final arrangements. 

The outbreak of the Buropean war in 1914 broiighi fresh diffi¬ 
culties to the harassed jaiung Republic; with so much of the world 
in turmoil it could not hope to remain unaffected. The first really 
serious complications came early. August IS, 1914, Japan pre¬ 
sented an ultimaiura. lo Germany advising the latter government 
to withdraw all its armed vessels from Japanese and Chinest 
waters and to turn over to Japan the leased territoty^of Kiaochow 
“with a view to the eventual restoration of the same to China.” 
So reply was vouchsafed Berlin and on August 23d Japan 
declared war. 

This action of Japan was nalural in view of the .Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, a Franco-Japanese entente dating from 1907, and an 
entente and treaties with Russia. Events proved, however, that 
it was not entirely, and perhaps not even chielly, out of lo>"jlty to 
treaty commitmtftils that Japan entered the war. Its interest in 
China was growing. Japan^s population was rapidly increasing, 
and, since the preemption by the white races of the best of the 
unoccupied sections of the world denied it the possibility of relief 
by extensive emigration, the one recourse for a livelihckod for the 
added millions was the continued development of industry and 
commerce. If these were to prosper, Japan must have both mar¬ 
kets and a convenient source of raw materials, including iron and 
coal—for nature had endowed it with but little of the one and 
insufficient supplies of the other. China was at once both an ad¬ 
jacent undeveloped market of great possibilities and an available 
storehouse of raw materials. It is not suqirising, therefore, that 
Japan regarded the maintenance of easy access to China as essen- 
ti,!! to its very life and was iearftil of the closing of the door to 
China by greedy Wcsteni powers. Now, with most of the Oed- 
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dent engrossed in deadly straggle, was its great opportunitv to 
make secure its position in its huge neighbor. This it attempted 
to do. 

The Japanese promp^y followed their declaration of war on 
Germany by an attack on Kiaochow, the leasehold of the latter 
power in Shantung, fn this their forces were assisted by a small 
British coiitinfientj but the efiterprbe was primurilv theirs The 
camiwign was conducted with scant regard for China's neutrality, 
lemtory, railways, and telegraph lines outside the leased area 
were seised, and individual Chinese were treated cavalierly 
When, in November, 1914, Tsingiap, the city which dominated 
the Kiaochow region, surrendered, Japan apijeared to have everv 
intention of remaining in possession, tioi o^y of that port but 
also of much of Shantung, ' 

In January, 191S, Japan followed up its activities in Shantung 
hy what soon became famous as the Twenty^tie Uenuinds At 
the outset mj^de secretly, they soon became known to the world 
^ey were in five groups. The first had to do with Shiintung. 
Here China was to assent to any agreement which Japan might 
make with Germany for the dis|>osition of the latter's posses.sions 
m the province, to promise not to alienate any part of the coast 
to a third power, to open additional cities to foreign trade, ariti 
10 ^ grant to Japan certain railway privileges. The second group 
stipulated that in South ManchurU the Japanese leaseholds—on 
Ion Arthur and Dairen [Dalny) and lie railwav^-were to be 
esiended to ninety-nine years, that anywhere in sJuth Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia Japanese might reside, travel, engage 
in business. and own land, and open mines, and that in these 
regions no offiaal advisers were to be employed without the con¬ 
sent of Japan, The third provided that the Hanyehp’ing Com- 
^y, the grat iron-mining and smelring concern in Central 
Chum, was to ^ome a Sino-Japanese enterprise and that it could 
not be sold without Japan's consent. The fourth group wished 
to hind China not to cede or lease to a third power any harbor 
bay or island along its coast. The fifth, the most far-reaching of 
^1, demanded that China employ Japanese as advisers, share with 
Japanese the admmistralion of the |>olice departments in impor- 
tanl places, purchase from Japan half or more of its munitions or 
Ktabltsh a Sino-Japanese arsenal, gram certain railway conces- 
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jfon-r in tbe Yangtoe Valley, give lo Japanese the privileges of 
religious propaganda and of buying land in the interior for schools, 
hospitals, anti churches, and that Japan Jie consulted before for¬ 
eign loans were contracted for mines, railwaj-s, and harbor tvorks 
in Fukien. 

When these demands became known, a storm of protest swept 
over China. In the United Slates, too, criticism was freely ex¬ 
pressed, and shortly after China had yielded to Japan‘s ultimatum 
and agreed to comply ivith Jairan's modified requests, the Amcrh 
can Government notified both Tokyo and Peking that jt could 
not fecognijse any agreement impairing .American rights in China 
or the political or territorial integrity of China or the open door. 
HowTver, China could not hope lo support its position by armed 
force, the United States would not do so, and possible op^Josition 
front Great Britain, France, and Russia wms estopped by tlie ne¬ 
cessity of retaining Japan’s support in the European war, China 
did demur, how'n'er, and it was only after months ef negotiation 
and a sharp ultimatum that Japan w*as able to obtain a setilcmcnt. 
Even then Tokyo had to be content with only part of what it had 
asked. China acceded to the first three groups with important 
modifications in its favor; group four was met by a presidential 
mandate which directed that no portion of China’s coast should be 
letised or ceded to any power; and the fi fth group was reserved for 
further consideration, except that Peking stated that it hud not 
permitted foreign nations to establish on the coast of Fukien 
dockyards, coaling stations for military use, or naval bases, and 
that it had no intention of borrowing foreign capital to set up 
such establishments. JafKtn had won only a partial victory, and 
even that at the price of the bitter hatred of the Chinese. 

-Although it had obviously bungled, Japan did not give up its 
purpose to strengthen its hold on China. In 1916 Tokyo took the 
occasion of a clash between Chinese and Japanese on the Mon¬ 
gol lan-Manchurian frontier to make fresh rfemands—from which, 
however, it subsequently largely receded. In February and 
March, 1917, tt obtained secret assurances from Great Britain, 
France. Russia, and Italy that at the peace coriference these 
powers would support its claims to the former German holdings 
in Shantung. 

In 1917, China entered the war against tbe Central {lowers. It 
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broke off relations with Germajiy in March, and in August, after 
the internal dbsensions which have been recounicd above, de¬ 
clared war. Because of ,its domestic weakness. China could take 
no active part in the struggle. It seUed the Gcnnan and Austrian 
vessels interned in its ports and chartered some of them for the 

service of the .HVllies. It jwrmitted what had already begun_the 

recruiting of Chinese laborers for non-combatant service in Eng¬ 
land. France. Africa, and ^lesopotamia. 

To China formal enlrv’ into the war brought both advantages 
and disadvantages. It canceled the portions of the Boxer indem¬ 
nity due its enemies and obtained the suspension for fi\'c years of 
payments on that indemnity due the Allies—with the esccpiion 
of most of those owed to Russia and some portions recjuired for 
supporting educational projects initiated by the return of the in¬ 
demnity due the United States. It took ovei the German conces¬ 
sions in Tientsin and Hankow and the .Ausiro-Himgariaii conces¬ 
sion in Tientisln. This weakening of the privileges enjoyed by 
some of the Western powers proved later to he no inconsiderable 
advantage in the campaign against the “unequal treaties," China 
dso obtained a seat at the peace conference, with the hearing of 
its grievances which that assured. On the other hand, Japan’s 
imluencc in China was augmented. Although ;\merican autiiorities 
sought to iniaimi7,o their significance, by the Lansing-Ishii notes 
(November, 1917), the one great foreign upponent of Japan's 
aggressions in China, the United States, by recognizing that Japan 
because of “territorial propinquity.’' had “siiecbl interests in 
China,” appeared to have acceded to Japan's claims. A “war 
participaimn board” with A Japanese adviser, an “arms contract ” 
and extensive lojins by Japan to Peking on the security of rail¬ 
ways, mines, forests, telegraphs, taxes, and bonds seemed'ominous. 
In 1918, the two countries entered into agreements for mditarv 
and naval codpemtion, chiefly against a possible menace from the 
North. Such “codperation,” of course, would mean more Japa- 
ne&c control- ^ 

For a time, too, it looked as though Japan might substitute 
herself for Russia in Northern Manchuria. With the Russian 
revolution of 19J7 and tlie temporary chaos before the new 
Socialist Soviet Republic eliminated opposing elements Eastern 
Siberia fell into disorder. There was intervention ('l9l8) in 
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Eastern Siberia by Japao^ the Utiited Stales^ and some of the 
European Allies, Japartj. with the largest body of troops^ sought 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway and might Itave obtained 
it had it not been for the appointment in 1919^ largely at the iti- 
sistence ot rhe United States, of an mifr-allied railway conimts- 
sion <in which Japan, Great Britain, tVance, Italy, China, and 
the United States were represented) to operate the road. This 
inter-allied control lasted into I02Z. In 1920, before tt was with¬ 
drawn, China asserted itself and for a linas had the upper hand 
in adniinistcrinK tlie line. 

The end of the war and the peace conference at Paris gave 
China an opportunity to state its case to the world. This it did 
through an able delegation representing not only Peking but also 
the government hi Canton, The conference listened, but in the 
Treaty of Versailles confirmed Japan in the possession of the 
former German properties in Shantung. China declined to sign 
and concluded a separate treaty with Germany. The peace settle¬ 
ments, howTver, marked some gains. China's late enemies lost 
their extraterritorial privileges, their sjjccial concessions, ami their 
share in the unpaid portion of the Boxer indemnity. By signing 
the general treaty with Austria—in which the objectionable 
clauses abmit Shantung were not included—China acquired mem¬ 
bership in the League of Nations, a channel for the further pres¬ 
entation of its position. Japan, moreover, promised eventually to 
restore Chinese sovereignty in Shantung. 

a£lAT10NS tnXH FORBlOSt POWERS, 1920-1931: 

CIIIKA PARTLV WtXS nilAKCTPATTON 

In retrospect it is dear that the V\'orld War of ! 914-1918 
marked a signiheant turning point in China’s relations with for¬ 
eign i>tjwefs. From nmv until the autumn of 1931 China made 
progress toward regaining the privDeges which for nearly three- 
quarters of a century il had been conceding to aliens. The ^^'est 
was too weakened and rjivided to impose its will on non-European 
peoples as forcefully as formerly. Occidental writers were soon 
talking ahoiil “the rLsing tide of color," '■'the revolt of Asia," and 
“the twilight of the white races." and instanced movements in 
Negro .Africa, EgytJt. Turkey, India, and China, in support of 
their coutention. Liberals in Europe and .America talked approv- 
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ipgiy of the “sell-<feterininatjon'' of sgbjecL peoples and objected 
to the use of arms to restrain “national ' desires. A war-weaiy 
Occident was now mclinpd to prefer peaceful adjustments to Eun* 
boat diplomacy. The wave of European political aggression 
seemed to be receding. The fact that some Western powers had 
been deprived of their special privileges in China furnished a 
precedent for demands that the others suirerider theirs, Chinese 
too, watched with eagerness the success of Turkey in freeing itself 
from the unique status which foreigners had enjoyed within its 
borders, and found there encouragement and precedent for similar 
acuon. The war, moreover, had greaUy stimulated nationalism 
world over, and China proved one of the most fertile soils for 
Its growth. 


Chinese nationalism employed with great effea an old Chinese 
weapon the boycott. Often used by Chinese in local disputes 
among themserves and from time to lime against foreigners it 
was now organised on a nation-wide scale. The telegraph and 
poi^tal seiTi'ice, covering all China like a network, and the rapid 
growth of daily newspapers helped to make concurrent action pos¬ 
sible. Students were eager agitators. The populace was appealed 
to by slogans, vivid posters, and fiery speeches. The boycott to 
be sure, was not imadulieraied patriotism. Those responsible'for 
Its Gi)forcement often made many a pretty penny from toll levied 
on which they allowed to pass. The boycott, too. was a 

double-edged wraj^n, which injured those who wielded it as well 
35 the enemy. Chinese meTchants freqneniJy suiTered from It 
much as the foreigner and secretly were often far from enihuBi- 
astic in Its support. Moreover, it was hard to sustain over a Iqiie 
period However, in spite of abuses and defects, the Chinese 
powerless m armed conilkt with Japan and the ^Vest. had de-' 
sloped in It ^ instrument which [iroved as potent in attaming 
tneir ends ^ have been some successful wars. 

The r^ing Chinese natiunaiisErt had displayed itself in the nro- 
test agmnsi the Twenty^jne Demands anEl’in the delcgaiion at 
Pans It now fnimmaied against the Shantung award of the 
rreaty of Versailles. Students led in the denunciation. Two cab¬ 
inet ofheenj regarded as parU'cularJy prq-Japanese were forced to 
"" "at' 0 »i-wide boycott against Japtmese gonds at¬ 
tacked the enemy at a peculiarly vulnerable poini^its commerce. 
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It was the spirit of tmtlonafism^ moreover, which he]p<? 4 ;[ to make 
ineffective a new consortium of bankers of several of the powers, 
iinally agreed upon in 1^20 for the fmancing of loans to China— 
after Japan, because of American opposition, had given up the 
attempt to obtain an economic monopoly in parts of Manchuria 
and Mongolia, 

rnststent nationalism was chiefly responsible for the transfer to 
China by Japan of Uie former disputed property in Shantung and 
for simultaneous progress toward the abolition of foreign control 
in China. In the winter of I92l-i922f at the invitation of the 
United States, a conference was held in Washington on the iLnu- 
tation of armaments and on Pacific and Far Eastem questions. 
Compethion in the construction of navies and naval bases and 
friction in the Pacific seemed to threaten another war, and this the 
conference foresLilled- Great Britain, Fiance, Japan, China, 
Italy, the United States, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal 
were represented. Once more China urged its claims on the na¬ 
tions. Slost of the treaties and agreements which emenged from 
the gathering affected it, some of them profoundly. Several of 
tliem marked another step in the relaxation of foreign domina¬ 
tion. The “Four Power Treaty” between Great Britain, the 
United Slates, France, and Japan, reenforcing for ten years the 
Status quo in the Pacific, tended to stabilize conditions in that 
area and to insure China an opportunity to work out its salvation 
untroubled by a general war in that region. In a “Nine Power 
Treaty” all participants in the Conference agreed to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and admJnis- 
tnitivo integrity of China, to give ChinEi free opportunity to de¬ 
velop ami maintain a stable and effective governmcni, to use their 
inlluence to preserve the G|>en door (described as ‘'the principle 
of equal oportunity for the commerce and industry of alt nations 
throughout the territory of China"), to refrain from taking ad¬ 
vantage of conditions in China to seek special privileges which 
would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states, 
and to respect China’s rights as a neutral in any war to which it 
was not a party. The nine powers agreed to a revision, by a 
commission, of the duties on imports into China. They also prom¬ 
ised to appoint a commission to study e.'vtraterritoriality with a 
v'’Vw (0 assisting China in effecting legislative and judicial re- 
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forms which would muke possible its rdintjuishment, Those hav¬ 
ing postal agencies in China agreed to diiiconuniie them not later 
than January Isi. 1923.. The powers declared it to be their pur¬ 
pose to withdraw their armed forces from China as soon as U as¬ 
sured the protection of the lives and property of foreigners within 
its Riders* Resolutions were adopted concerning foreign radio 
stations in China, the uniheation of Chinese railways, the reduc¬ 
tion of Chin^ military forces, the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
the notification of dl of the powers of the treaties and agreements 
which each had with China, hinally, the confereuce gave Japan 
and China the opportunity to come to an understanding about 
Shantung. Japan proved conciliatory and promised to return the 
former German holding.s in the provincse. However, it retained a 
share in some of the mines and Large commercial interests and 
landholdings in Tslugtao and insisted upon lending to China the 
sum needed for the redemption of the railways with the provision 
that during the term of the loan the roads tven? to have a Japanese 
traflic manager. The Twenty-one Demands and the treaties of 
19IS still rankled in Chinese breasts, and Japan, while refusing 
to reexamine tliem, declared, although not by formal agreement, 
that it would abandon all claims to preference in loans for rail¬ 
way building in South Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, to priority 
in the appointment of advisers and instructors in South Mim- 
churla, and the reseia-atiotj made in lOlS that the fifth group of 
the demands should be postponed for further discussion' At the 
conference, moreover, Great Britain promised to restore Wei- 
haiMei to China, and did so, although after a considerable delay 
for which it was by no means entirely responsible, in October 
1930. China did not obtain all that it asked of the conference 
but made marked headway toward doing f?o, ’ 

Li still another direction—in its relations with Russia—China 
registered some gains, although often incomplete and much quali¬ 
fied, in its struggle to free itself from partial foreign domination. 
The Ru.ssian revolution of 1917. which overthrew the Czarist 
regime and by the end of the year replaced it with Communist 
control, coulrl not but alter Sino-Russian relations. For a time 
coltipsc and dvil strife in Siberia made impossible any aegres- 
Sive action. In 1919 the Peking authorities took advan¬ 

tage 01 the situation to renew Chinese control in Outer Mon- 
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goJia. For more than a year Chinese troo|>s artd diplomacy suc¬ 
ceeded in re^tabUshing Chinese authority’ at Crga. Early in 
1921, however, Bamn Ungern, a pictorcsque anticommunist 
RussLih, captured tile city and brought Chinese rule to an end. 
In the summer of 1921, he in turn was driven out by Soviet 
troops, and a government was set up which was friendly to Mos¬ 
cow and which, for most practical purposes, became one of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. While, by tbc treaty of 
May Jist, 1924, Soviet Russia recognked Outer MongoUa as 
"an integral part of the Republic of China " it regarded Outer 
Mongolia as aiitononuuus, entitled to freedom from Chinese inter¬ 
ference in its foreign affairs, and opened direct relations with it. 
The influence of China bitcame negligible and that of Soviet 
Russia dominant. 

In some other phases of its relations with Russia China had 
better success. For a time after the Russian revolution, the 
Czarist dipiomatic and consular staffs continued to function in 
China, supported by the Coaer indemnity. Many adherents of 
the old regime—^*'^\'hite Russian-s”—took refuge in China. In 
August, 1920, China suspended Boxer indemnity payments to 
Russians, the following month it withdrew its recognition of the 
Czarist officials within its borders, and before long the Russian 
post offices in China were closed. While, theoretically, the old 
treaties with Russia w'ere intact, in praaice Russians were de¬ 
prived of I heir extraterritorial privileges. In 1919 the Soviets 
issued a manifesto olTertag to negotiate with China on the basis 
of the renunciation of all special privileges of Russia and Russians 
in China, the cancellation of further payments on the Boxer in¬ 
demnity, the restoration to China, without compensation, of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and the mines and forests acquired by 
the Czar's government from China, and the return of territory 
seized by the former regime. This action of Moscow* was not 
from such disinterested generosity as might at first appear. It was 
good policy. Russia hoped for the spread of the Cunimunist revo¬ 
lution into the Far East. Much of what Moscow proposed to give 
up it no longer possessed, and its surrender of extratenilortality 
would injure chiedy the Rus-iian “Whites’'-—on whom the Soviets 
were quite happy to inllict suiTeritig. 

W'hen it came to actual negotiations, Soviet Russia proved un- 
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willing to fulfill some of its promises, piirticiilarly those concern¬ 
ing the Chinese Eastern Railway. Russian activity to Mongolui, 
too, was a Jwne of contention. Hay J 1st, 1924, however, an agree¬ 
ment was signed which annulled all ireaties between the Czartst 
giwemment and China and relinquished Russian extralerritorial- 
ity and consular jurisdiction, the Russian portion of the Boxer 
indemnity, and special Russbn concessions in China. But. w'hile 
consenting to the principle of the eventual restoration of tlie Chi¬ 
nese Eastern Railway to China, the agreement provided that the 
Chinese must buy back the tine, that the amount and conditions 
of n^urchase and of the provisional management should be de¬ 
termined by conference between the two governments, and that 
in the meantime the road should be operated under the terms of 
the original contract of 1896. In the case of the Boxer indemnity, 
the Russian share was not to be canceled unconditiomdly but was 
to be Ml aside for education among the Chinese and was to be 
adminisceredJby a conimission of threef^—two appointed by China 
and one by Russia—no action of which could be taken without a 
unanimous vote. Russia, therefore, held a veto in the use of the 
funds. 


China had gained^ much, but Jlongolia and the Chinese East¬ 
ern Railway—especially the latter—remairied causes of friction 
In Outer Mongolia China had lost all but the name of siizeraintv 
While in the case of the Chinese Eastern Railway it was spe¬ 
cifically declared that the road was a purely commerdal enter¬ 
prise. the recognition of the reentry of Russia as an effective 
force in its control, after it had been all but eliminated during the 
penod 01 chaos and civil strife in Silieria following the revolution 
might well prove a renewal of its threat to the territorial integ’ 
rity of XoTthem Manchuria. Sqjiember 20ih, 1924, Russia en- 
ttrrf into on with “The Autonomous Covemment uf 

the Three Blastern Provinces —meaning, of course. Chang Tso- 
m-whJch attempted oi settlement of the question of the Chinese 
Lasiem Railway. It was much Uke that of May. although it dif¬ 
fered in some important respects. The Russia of the Soviets was 
no more tnmdHi to relinquish its control over the road than had 
omu th^r Russia, of Lhe* Cs^ari, 

. imnapment by Rtissians and Chinese inevitably kd to 
*epeatef! friction. This was increased by the anU-Contmunisi. 
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anti-Russian reaction in China in 1927, especially since Chang 
Tso-lin was piirticulnrly bitter against Communism. In July, 
1929, the dtssensiOD culminated in the ^zurc of the mad by 
the Chinese and the dismissal and arrest of the Soviet officials. 
Kar several months a virtual state of war between China and 
Russia existed along the Siberian-Matichurian frontier. Before 
January, 1930, a Russian invasion forced the Chinese to restore 
the status quo in the operation of the railway, but negotiations 
looking toward a permanent settlement dragged on for months, 
unsatisfactorily and inconclu-sively. Russia had strengthened its 
hold on the railway, for it demanded greater loyalty than before 
from the Ritssian employees. Moreover, it was pouring into the 
Manchurian market many of the manufactured products which 
had come out of the Five Year Program. 

In Sinkfang, too, Soviet Russia was a threat to China. This 
region, never securely Chinese, was more and more cut off from 
China proper by the internal disorders in the Republic. On the 
other hand, by 1932 improved rail communication between Mos¬ 
cow and the Russian territory west of Sinkiang, combined with 
ihe automobile, facilitated the Russian commcrdal penetration 
of the region. This was folluwcd by Russian political influence, 
hut that did not become predominaiU. 

Toward the end of 1932, Russian relations with China.strained 
and sometimes broken off after the conservative reaction in Na¬ 
tionalist ranks in 1927. became more friendly, China, looking 
for support against Japan in Manchuria and impatient witJi the 
failure of the League of Nations to restrain the Nipponese, was 
willing to bid for Russian support. Accordingly Nanking and 
Moscow resumed cordial diplomatic relations. 

Against the other privileges of Westerners China made con¬ 
tinued gainii. Several more of the major powers remitted the 
unpaid portions of the Soxer indemnity due them—the Cnited 
States in 1924 (a pan had been previously remitted, in l90Si. 
France in 1922 and 1923, Japan in 1923, Great Britain in 1935, 
Belgium in 1925 and 1927, and Italy in 1925. Never was the 
remission unconditional. In the case of France, the funds were 
in part to b«; used for the satisfaction of the Far Ekistem creditors 
of the CFrench! Banque Industrielle de Chine, which had re¬ 
cently failed. Of the amount due Italy, a sum was set aside for 
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the r(?demplion of a ]^n made iq China by the Ranca Italiana 
per la Cina. In some instances the returned portions were to be 
allocated to educating Chinese—with the a&sumption, either tacit 
or expressed, that the education would be of the type calculated 
to spread the culture of the remitting power. Parts of the funds 
too, were to be assigned to the construction of works of public 
utility such as railways, with the provision that the materials 
u.^ should be purchased in the remitting count rv, ft must be 
add^ however, that China willingly entered upon'these arrange¬ 
ments and bent the administration of most of ihem to its owti 
ends. The conlmuation of the allocation of so large a part of 
the customs revenues to the “indemnity serx-kes," moreover 
helped to pr«en-e the unity of the Customs Adminbimtion in the 
face of penis of disintegration. 

Rather noteworthy progress was made by the Chinese in re- 
gEunmg control of the portions of their cities administered bv 
^lens. The german concessions at Hankew and Tientsin and the 
Austro-Himganan concession at Tientsin were restored to China 
as a result of ihe World War. The Russian concessions fell into 
tier hand.** some lime after the collapse of the Czttrisi regime Per 
sistent pressure, by boycott, agitation, and force, brought about 
intreas^ Chmese parttcipaiion in some more and the return of 
sti 1 others. This pressure first became specUcular after an in¬ 
cident on May JOth, 192^5. A strike in Shanghai led lo a demon¬ 
stration in the fntemaiional Settlement by students and other 
sympathisers with the workers. The police arrested same of the 
agitators and m the disturbances which ensued, goaded to des- 
^raie sel Wefeuse by the attacks of Communists who wished to 
provoke them to violence, fired into the crowd ResentmeM 
against foreign pnvileges under the “une<,u,^| treaties"-as thl 
vr them—was already acute and the shooting of 

May 30th prmptt^ed an arti-foreign, and especially an Lti- 
British explosion. The direction of the agitation^ins't the Brit- 
jsh seems to ^ve been the deliberate policy of certain kft-X 

sr“„d sr V'"* 

monms ana cost Bntish merchants miilinn<i nl ^ 

192S. on «™ed ebsh 
Md fte drfo„fc.s of Sbamreo, ,h, ,o„ie„ 

In ,lugn„t and Soplombor, 1926, a 6gi„ b„„„„ Brilfe^Td 
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Chinese forces over an attack on British shipping, at Wanhsion, 
on Uie upper Yangtze, further strained the rehitioos between the 
two countries. in 1926 and 1927, tlie Nationalists moved 

northward into Ibe Yangtze VaJIej', there was widespread propa¬ 
ganda against “imperialism,” particularly as represented by the 
British. Foreigners, especially British and Americans, wen- 
harassed, in some instances by the armed seizure of their prop¬ 
erties and often by persecutions iniiicted on their Chinese asso¬ 
ciates, by local boycotts and the cutting off of iheir supplies, and 
by threatened mob action. These conditions and the urgent ad rice 
or actual orders of their consuls and the pleas of their Chinese 
friends led many to come out of the interior and either to seek 
refuge in the port cities or to go abroad. The British concessions 
at Hankow' and Kiukiang were seized by the Nationalists, nnd 
only large forces of foreign marines kept the radicals from an¬ 
nexing the settlements at Shanghai. Under the circumstances, 
foreigners felt it necessary to yield to some of th* demands— 
especially since sev'eral years before 1925 Great Britain, against 
w'hom much of the agitation iva.s now directed, had embarked on 
a ptrficy of relaxing her special privileges in China, The Shanghai 
ifixed Court, by which Chinese defendants were tried, «nd which 
had been taken over the consular body in 1911, was restored 
to Chinese control on January 1st, 1927. Chinese were admit¬ 
ted to membership on the councils of the French Concession and 
the International Settlement In Shanghai, of the British conces¬ 
sion in Tienisin. and of the Internationa] Settlement (Kulangsu) 
at Amoy. The Brithih concessions at Hatikow, Kiuklang, Chin- 
kiang, and Amoy were returned to the Chinese, the first two in 
1927, the third in 1929, and the fourth fnot Kulangsu but a small 
area in the city) in 1950. In 1929 Belgium agreed to return her 
concession in Tientsin. Several concessions remained in the hands 
of the powers, however, and in 1930 Japan declined to accede 
to China's suggestion that she restore the one held by her in 
Hankow. 

Tlie Chinese, moreover, regained the right to fix their own 
import and export duties. For some time they Lad l>een working 
toward this end, and a prolonged Internationa] conference on the 
question was helrl at Peking in 1925 and 1926. In 192S and early 
in 1929, practically all the powers, with the exception of Japan, 
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entered into aj^eements wiih China cotisenting to tariiT atitonomyr 
Japan siped ^uch ati agreement in May, 19J0, and ratifications 
of a ainiilar Sino-Dutth treaty were ^changed in November of 
that year. On Fehruaty 1st, 1929, China resumed tariff autonomy 
by putting into effect a schedule of duties fixed by itself, but prac¬ 
tically the same as those determined at the Peking conference. 
This was raised rather markedly in 1931. The Customs .Adminis¬ 
tration, moreover, while still largely under the direction of for¬ 
eigners—as it had been for two generations-—and maintained 
much on the old lines, was more and more under direct Chinese 
control. Its policy was determined by the hlinistry of Finance, 
Cliineae were rapidly promoted into higher ranks, no new foreign¬ 
ers were taken onto the staff, and the tendency- was to use the 
aliens already employed not as administratars but as technicians. 

In the abolition of extraterritoriality China, while making con¬ 
siderable progress, w'as not so completely successful. The com¬ 
mission promised by the ^\ash^ngton Conference was aj^inted 
and visited China, rejmrtmg in 1926. It believed that the time wa.s 
not yet ripe for the extinction of extraterritoriality, but offered 
suggestions looking toward the gradual attainment of the goal. 
Chiiia made various attempts to hasten the desired end. New 
ireaties based on ‘^equality” and specifically providing for tariff 
autonomy and the jurisdiction of local courts and laws over their 
respective nationals were signed with Bolivia ("1919), Persia 
(1920), Gemnmy fl92l and 1928), Russia n924>/AustTia 
11925), Finland (1926), Greece (1928), Poland ( 1929). Czecho¬ 
slovakia (1930), and Turkey, Several of the treaties by which 
extraterritoriality had been granted provided for their teimina- 
lion in whole or in part at fixed dates or after certain periods of 
notice. In 1926 the Chinese Government took advantage of these 
clauses to declare the treaties at an end at the specified dates, 
and to say that new treaties would be negotiated onlv on the basts 
of equality and reciprocity. Such notes were sen't to Betgium 
and Spain in 1926, to Portugal and Jajxin in 1928, and to Mexico 
in 1929. In July, 1928, the Chineije Ministrv of Foreign Affairs 
issued a declaration to the effect that all ‘-unequal treaties 
which have already expired shall f^5o h(to he abrogated and 
new trraties be concluded" and that the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment would immediately take ste|« to terminate those “unequal 
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ir^Rtics which have not yet expired and conclude new treaties.^’ 
Most of the powers against whom specific steps bad been taken 
protested the legality of the action, denying that the wording of 
the treaties gave China the right which it claimed. Mexico alone 
acceded. With the others prolonged negotiations iollowed, Bel¬ 
gium brought its case before the Court of International Justice 
but later withdrew it and negotiated a new agreement. With 
Belgium, Spain, and Tortugol treaties were made which provided 
nut only for China's resumption of tariff autonomy but for the 
end of extraterritoriality. Similar treaties were negotiated with 
Italy and Denmark. In eacli instance, however, China agreed, 
through an exchange of notes, that in the event that by Jan¬ 
uary 1st, 19J0, detailed airangemenis had not been made between 
China and the pow-er concerned for the assumption by China of 
Jurisdiction over the subjects of that power, the abolition of 
extraterritoriality was not to go into effect until all the powers 
signatory to the treaties arising from the Wnshingtox Conference 
of 1921-1922 fin the case of Bel^um, until a majoritj- of the 
powers “now” possessing extraterritorial privileges) should have 
assented to it. Switzerland agreed to relinquish extraterritoriality 
only when all the other treaty powers had done so* What had 
been obtained, therefore, was merely a promise. By [928, 
however, of the approximately 130.000 foreigners fexcluding 
Koreans) living in China, 75,000, or over half, were without 
extraterritorial states. 

Against Great Britain, Japan, France, and the United States— 
who, after ail, controlled China's relations by way of the sea— 
China made little progress. These powers were, to be sure, con- 
ciliatorj'. and Great Britain especially offered (January 27ih, 
1927) to make important modifications in the privileges of its 
subjects in China, They jrensisted, however, in conserving the 
main structure of extraterritoriality. Xrw treaties with the 
Netherlands, N'orwaj% and Sweden, moreover, while assenting to 
the resumption by China of tariff autonomy, contained no pro¬ 
vision for the end of the obnoxious status of aliens. Eritxil and 
Peru also retained their extraterritorial privileges, although a new 
treaty with Peru was in process of negotiation. To a Chinese 
note of April, 1929, to the powers, staling that before January 1st. 
1950, the new civil and commercial codes w'ould be ready for 
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piomulgation and ihat China desired to hav't restricticins on its 
jurisdictional sovereignty removed at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment, Oreat Britain, ^raticCj and the L'nited States replied that 
the time was nut ripMhat China had not sufficiently reestab¬ 
lished order and reorganized its courts and laws to be able to 
insure protection and justice to foreigners. An .Wrkan note 
suggested the gradual abolition of extraterritoriality but not lie 
immediate complete relinquishment which China desired. Earlier 
notes and declarations by China in 1028 and 1929 and its invo¬ 
cation of .\rtide XIX of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
proved equally fniiiless. In December, 1929, Nanking announced, 
by unilateral action, the termination of extraterTitorialitv to take 
^ect on January 1st, 1930. hut by ordering the appropriate 
branches of the Government to frame regulations to imikc this 
operative it postponed the actual assumption of jurisdiction over 
the foreigners involved. May 4tli, 1931. Nanking issued a man¬ 
date a nnouiwmg the completion of these regulations and declar¬ 
ing that they would go into effect on January 1st, 1933. The regu¬ 
lations stipulated that special chambers should be set up in cer¬ 
tain courts for the trial of cases in which foreigners were involved 
and prodded for legal counselors for these, of whom some might 
^ forei^ers. The Jap^cse attack on China in the autumn of 
1931 and domestic political troubles prevented the Chinese from 
carrying out their purpose at the announced time. 

The powers concerned did not consider ihai ih^ declarations 
had terminated their rights. TItey were, however. vieUling even 
If slowly. The British and American Governments were in dose 
consultation and were disposed to submit to die inevitable but 
imny thorny questions remained to be seuIed^,'imom; them'that 
of tie status of the foreign settlements in Shanghai 

wtll on Chmi by gUDhoats and marines. A decide and a half 
before. siKh violence against foreigners by Cbiiicse as that at 
Nankl^ in llairh, 1927, would almost undoubleiDv have been 

"Prisels and the imposilion “ 
heavy ^mnilies. A.S it w^. no foree was llsed-eTOpi a bar¬ 
rage whteh was W down by the gtinboals to bring ti an end 
Violence againsl aliens and permit them to escape^and the settle- 
men., reached more than a year later, was sn'^Vy le^i^t. 
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Jl must be added ihal existing conditions often reenforced 
the arguments of those who sought to delay the end of extrater¬ 
ritoriality, In the chaotic state of much of the country, the course 
of even-haDderl justice was repeatedly disturbed by military and 
political interference. Foreign merchants and property interests 
frequently encountered serious legal difficulties. Well-informed 
Chinese often lamented the Gov'emment’s failure to register sub¬ 
stantial improvement in the actual operation of laws and courts. 
The ' unequal treaties” were passing, but rather because of Chi¬ 
nese propaganda and of foreign reluctance lo back them by arms 
tlian because of added security to foreign life and property. 

Even Japjin, with so much at stake, for several years was 
very much less unyielding than in 1915. In May, 1928, when the 
Nationalists moved northward through Shantung, a serious clash 
occurred at Tsinan between the Kuominiang armies and the 
troops which had been sent by Tokyo to defend Japanese sub¬ 
jects against possible violence fnot unlikely in view 4 )f what had 
happened at Nanking the preceding year). The Nanking Govern¬ 
ment appealed to the League of Nations, but since it was not yet 
recognized by the powers the League did not accept its plea. The 
controversy was ultimately settled by direct negotiations be¬ 
tween The two governments. Tokyo accepted China’s guarantee 
of protection to Japanese life and property and in May. 1929, 
withdrew its troops from Shantung. 

In South Manchuria, where It tvas more strongly intrenched, 
Japan at fust was not imconciliatory. It permitted the Chi ne s 
to construct railway lines. Some of these, to be sure, were financed 
by Japanese funds and were feeders to the f Japanese) iSouth 
Manchuria Railway. Others of them, it believerl, offered com¬ 
petition to Japanese roads and contravened an agreement of 
1905 fnot contained in any formal treaty) which Tokyo held 
forbade such construction. China did not have the moiled fist 
shaken under its nose so much as formerly. 

By 1931, Manchuria, seemed to have become dearly Chinese, 
at least in population. To be sure, Russia still had an effective 
voice in the management or the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
Japan retained the South Manchuria Railway, with its railway 
xoneand witli important mines. In Dairen (Dalny i on the leased 
lerrliory on the Liaotung Peninsula, Japan had developed a great 
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modem city as ihe chief port of tJie Three Eastern Provinces. U 
had hu^ and increasing investments in the region which it could 
not ^vitlingly allow to be jeopardized. KoreaiLs, now Japanese sub¬ 
jects, were moving by hundreds of thousands into Manchuria from 
their overpopulated homeland. ^Vll Manchuria remained a poten¬ 
tial seat of grave iniemational friction. In actual occupHincT,', how¬ 
ever. the Chinese were raone and more claiming it as their own. 
Untn the twentieth century, Manchuria had remained largely 
undeveloped, although Chinese were settling extensively in the 
southernmost of the three provinces. The Manchus long tried 
to keep the northern and brger portions for their e.xdusive use 
Vet the Chinese pressed into it and by the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury were more than three-fourths of its population. However, 
compared with the provinces south of the Great Wall, in 1900 
Manchuria was still sparsely settled. During the twentieth cen¬ 
tury the Chinese poured in by the millions. Especially under 
the Republk, when so much of North China was troubled bv 
civil war and famine and ^lauchuria was relatively prosperous 
and orderly, the migration swelled. By 1930, the jEtreatest move¬ 
ment of population on the planet was that into the Three Eastern 
Provinces. Whatever Russia or Japan might do, it was clear that 
the region would long remain Chinese in population and culture. 
Under these circumstances, the demands of a nationalistic China 
for increased control were greatly strengthened. By 193 1 , as ha? 
been suggested, the Chinese had built or were building or pro¬ 
jecting numerous railways which would render them in part inde¬ 
pendent of the Japanese and RussLin lines. They were matmg 
some of these debouch at ttulutao, on the Gulf of Liaotung so 
that ihey might have a port to rival the Japanese Dairen. 

The Chinese attitude toward aliens w'as changing Fof manv^ 
y^m. and es^ii^y after 1900, foreigners had acted as though 
bey were living m a conquered and subject countrv. manv of 
them with open contempt for the Chinese. The Chinese'bad 
wnthed under an attitude so galling to a people who traditionally 
regarded outsiders as barbarians, but thev had had iwrforce 

only half hearted m defending the Irealy rights of their citizens 

Particularly in the interior, therefore, the fureig„:; eX 

the prestige and security which once were his. Moreover, ilic 
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Chin&se authorities were often powerless to protect aliens against 
bandits and “Communists.” As n result, in the 1920‘Sj not since 
the treaties of authorized travel in the interior had foreign 
life and property been so unsafe. Scores—particularly ihose 
whose calling toot them most outside the nuiin ten tens ^ the mis¬ 
sionaries—were captured by bandit:^ and hdd for ransom. 

In spite of the gain which the Chinese Imd made tow-ard altoUsh- 
ing special foreign privileges, by 1^31 these were far from having 
disappeared. Several of the powers, among them the majority 
of those having the chief commercial and territorial stakes in 
China—Great Britain, the United States, Japan, and France— 
roLiincd most oi what they had once possessed. Many alien resF 
dents still viewed the Chinese watb disdnin. Foreign gunboats 
continued to patrol the coast and the Yangtze River and did not 
hesitate to fire on those attacking the persons or shipping of their 
nationals. The iegationsj reluctant to move to hTanking, were 
ensconced in their semi-fortress in Peking. China had^made amaz¬ 
ing inroads on the structure of alien control and privilege, but 
much of it remained. 

RELATIONS WITR FOBEION POTVERS: 

RENEWED JAPANESE AWELSSION: 

[NITIAL STAGES, 1931-1937 

In 1931 new and startling developments occurred which altered 
the entire situation in the Far East. Indeed, they were the pro- 
iiminarj' stages of what cuhninated in the secunri workl war of 
the twentieth centur>\ So far as China was concerned^ the slightly 
less than six (rom September* 1931^ to July, 1937* embraced 
the initial section of die renewed struggle with Japan. The second 
portion was from July, 1937, to December, 1941^ and the third 
section, which began in the last-named month, is not yet ( 1945 ], 
completed. 

In September, 1931, Japan, for several years cone ilia tory' and 
friendly* suddenly reversed it.s policy and beg;m waging what in 
effect was an undeclared war m China. The Japanese had become 
increasingly restive over the Chinese encroachments on what they 
Ijelieved to be their rights in Manchuria. Japan was crowded and 
its popuhition was rapitUy growing with no chance of an outlet 
through emigration* The country had never recovered from the 
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adjustment which followed the World War and suffered acutely 
iti the wotid-wide depression which began in \^2V. To many 
Japanese Manchuria seemed their ‘‘hie line" and their control 
of that region the one hope of escaping a national collapse. From 
the military standpoint, Manchuria appeared necessary as a stra¬ 
tegic position against a po&.sible war with Russia. Moreover, in 
pse of a naval war with the United States or iKirac other [jower, 
it would prove invaluable as a source of raw materials and per¬ 
haps of manufactures. A growing group of military men and 
suptr-pairiiHs were impatient with the half-way measwes of the 
puHticiaas and diplomats. Chinese nationalists, on the other hand, 
were more and more rcseniful of Japan’s special position in Man¬ 
churia. Chaug Hsueh-iiang s govemment was not alwavs con¬ 
siderate of Japanese interests and was frequendy exireinely an¬ 
noying to the Japanese authorities. 

.\s is so often the case when a tense situation exists, the imme¬ 
diate incidi^ts which provolied the crisis were comparativelv 
trivial. In the summer of 1931 a conflict occurred between Chi- 
and Koreans over an irrigation ditch, but with no casualties, 
overcrowded at home, had moved into the adjacent por¬ 
tions of .Manchuria by th- hundreds of thousands. For the most 
part they remained Japanese subjects. In Korea, by the dis¬ 
orders in Manchuria, public opinion was inllanied and anti- 
Chinese riots broke out with heavy losses of Chinese life and 
property. In June, tooreover, a Japanese army officer and several 
companions were shot by Chinese soldiers in an interior .statioii 
in Manchuria, and the Japanese maiiitalned that the Chlaese 
authorities were not suftkientiy active in punishing the offenders 
On the night of September lS^l9th Japanese troojjs seized 
^lukden, aJiHfgiiJg that Chineae had blown up a part of the track 
of the South Manchurian Railway near the ciiv. Thb. Japanese 
action was followed, in the next lew weeks, by ihe occumtion of 
other strategic centers in Alanchtiria, including severxi! in N^orth 
Manchuria, in what had been regarded as the Russian sphere of 
interest. Chang Hsiieh-liang, mitsi of whfjse forces were south 
of the Great W;dl,had heailquarters in Peking but with manifestly 
waning prestige. With the col!ai>se of Chang’s regime in the 
Three Eastern Provinces, temporary local governing crjmmittees 
of Chmese were set up, with assistance and often under pressure 
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from the Japanese. Early in 1933 a Jlanchuria-wide govemracnt, 
known as Manchoukuo, was organized, ostensibly by Chinese 
and Mongols, but manifestly wiih Ja{>anese assistance and re¬ 
enforced by Japanese irotips and many Jaf>aiiesc advisers. On 
rcbmary lath, 1932, Manchoukuo declared iU independence of 
China. P'u-i, the last Emperor of the Ch'ing dynasty, who, it will 
be recalled, had ruled from 1908 to 1912 under the reign title of 
Hslian T'ung, was a.sked to be the head or Regent. He accepted 
and was inaugurated tn his new capital, Changchun (soon re¬ 
named Hsinching, the “new capital"), on March 9th, 1932, Later 
in the year Japan officially recognized the new r^me and nego¬ 
tiated with it a defensive alliance. Obviously Manchoukuo could 
not exist without outside support and neutral oljservers hellex'ed 
it to be a puppet created and controlled by the Japanese. 

The new government, upheld by Japanese bayonets, bad an 
uneasy course. Much of Manchuria was overrtin by irregular 
troops, by bandits, and by volunteer corps which received aid 
from the Chinese south of the Great Wall. The Japanese found 
the ensuing guerrilla warfare disappointingly expensive and pro¬ 
longed. 

By 1933 Japan seemed to have pacified Manchuria fairly 
thoroughly. Early in January, 1933, Manchoukuoan-Japanese 
forces began the invasion of the province of Jehol, which Japan 
claimed to be ixirt of Manchoukuo. Within a few weeks the 
Chinese defense crumbled and the occupation was completed, 
Chang risueh-liang, discredited once more by his failure to de¬ 
fend the .Vorth, resigned and left Peking, though later taking high 
office under Xanking. In April, 1933, the Japanese, aheging the 
necessity of protecting the recently won boundaries against Chi¬ 
nese aggression, moved south of the Great l\all. 

In the meantime in China proper a vigoroti.« bpyxott w-as or¬ 
ganized which seriously cut into Japanese trade. Friction oc¬ 
curred, notably in Shanghai, stirred up by lawless elements on 
both sides. The Japanese believed the Chinese Government to 
be at least partly re,spoiisible for the agitation agajn.=3t them and 
peremptorily demanded the dissolution of the Shanghai boycott 
associations. Although the Chinese municipal aulhorities ev'en- 
lually expressed a willingness to comply, Japanese marines, sup¬ 
ported by the fleet, occupied by force Chapei, a densely populated 
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section of the city (beginning Jnnuary 28th, 10J2), Iti the fight¬ 
ing which folJowed, Chinese civilians suffered severely and a large 
section of the city was laid waste. Chinese troops oHered an un¬ 
expectedly stout resistance and were dislodged otdy after a month 
of heavy fighting and when the Japanese had receiver] large re- 
enforceTnents, Hostilities ceased early in March, 1932, and partly 
through the machinery of the League of ^vatjons a working peace 
was restored and the Japanese began to evacuate the occupied 
areas. 

Not unnaiurally, the rest of the world was deeply concerned 
over the Sino-Japanese controversy, .-\lthough offtcblly war 
was not declared betwe«i China and Japan, diplomatJc relations 
were maintained, and technically the two nations were at peace, 
in actual fact vrar was in progress. Both gowminents were mem¬ 
bers of the League rd Nations, both had signed the Fact of Paris 
renouncing war “as an instrument of national policy," and Japan 
had bound'hcrselr by the Nine Powder Treaty of 1922 “to respect 
the sovereignly, the independence, and the lerriiorial and ad¬ 
ministrative integrity of China.” The situation gave the peace 
machinery of the world its most severe test since the close of the 
war of 1914—1918. 

Promptly after the incident of September iSth, 1931, China 
appealed to the League of Nations. Tbe American Ctovemmeni 
also early expressed to Japan and China the hope that both would 
refrain from further hostilities. Space forbids a recounting of 
ail the diplomatic steps taken in and out of the League of Nations 
to bring about a peaceful settlement- Japan at first insisted on 
direct negotiations with China. China refused to enter upon them 
while Japanese troops were in Chinese territory, Tokyo declarer! 
that it had no territorial aspirations in Manchuria but gave the 
impression of being very reluctant to allow the League to act. 
-^3 a rule, the (iuited Slates and the League worked in fairly close 
conjunction. Moscow, absorbed in its Five Year Plan, was not 
disused to enter into active opposition to Tokyo, even though 
the resumption of Russo-Chinese diplomatic relations, at the end 
of 1952, made the Japanese uneasy. January Sth, 1952, the 
Lmited States notified bolh China and Japan that it could not 
r«c«nbe any agreements between Japan and China which would 
“‘impair tbe treaty rights of the United States or its citizens in 
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China, including those which relate to the sovereignty, inde¬ 
pendence, territorial and administrative integrity ot the Republic 
of China" or “any situation, treaty, or agreement which may be 
brought about contrary to the covenants and obligations of the 
Pact of Paris." This note, while directed in diplomatically cor- 
rect language to both Japan and China, was in reality a notice to 
Tokyo that the latter's actions in Manchuria would not be ap- 
proved by Washington. From the name of the American Secre¬ 
tary of Stale who devised and sent it, the policy thus expressed 
became known as the Stimson Doctrine. II was in the direct Ira- 
ditioi) of .American Far Eastern policy and marked a step toward 
the more active participation of the United States in the efiort 
U> save China from japan. 

The League of Nations found the problem extremely knotty 
The smaller member nations vigorously deuuunced Japanese 
action, for if it were allowed to go unrebuked and unchecked, 
their own safety was tlircatcned. The larger meniber pf>wers 
were more guarded. Both Japan and China agreed to the ap¬ 
pointment by the League of an international commission of in¬ 
quiry. This commission, beaded by the Earl of Lytton, pro¬ 
ceeded to the Far East and made a study extending over several 
months. In the autumn of 1932 it reported to the League, giving 
an account of events and suggesliog a method of settlement which 
it felt would safeguard the intereslit of both contestants. ITie re¬ 
port satisfied neither China nor Japan, but the Japanese w'ere the 
more outspoken in their disapproval. 

On February 24ih, 1933, tJie .\s.scmbly of the League, acting 
under Article XV of its Covenant, adopted findings which con¬ 
demned Japan, and recommended a method of settlement by 
negotiation between Japan and China in close cooperation with 
a enmmittee on which the League, the L'niied States, and Russia 
were to be represented, Japan dissented and Match 27th, 1933, 
served notice on Oenex-a of it.<i intention to withdraw from mem¬ 
bership. The issue was now squarely joined and the honor and 
perhaps the very life of both ihc League and Ja{>an were at stake. 

By the summer of 1933, however, it was cleitr that at least for 
fhe time being Japan was the victor. May 31st, 1933. China 
and Japan signed a truce by which Chinese ttooirs were to be 
withdrawn from an area between Peking and the Great Wall, and 
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the Japanese were to retire north of that batricT. This truce was 
in effett a treaty of peace by which Nanking uevUy acquiesced 
iit Japan s position iit blanchuria> In Manchuria Japanese were 
building railways which would greatly diminish the importance 
of the Chinese Eastern and were negotbting with tJie Russians for 
the purchase of that line. Except for bandits, armed opposition 
to the new r^ime of Manchoukuo had been crushed. 

The year 1933 did not tnark any sharp ilividing line in Sino- 
Japdoese relattons. The Japanese annj' was dearly intent on 
using its enhanced control of i^lanchuria as a preliitiinary to 
further advances both southward and westward. 

In this Japan was acttiiUed in piirt by distrust of Russia. Rus¬ 
sia was deemed the most probable menuce to Japanese plans, 
Russian Communism was feared, ft was, presumably, with the 
purpose of checkmating Russia that the Japanese array pressed 
westward into Inner Mongolia, and thus sought to ouUlank a 
possible Russian attack through Outer Mongolia. In December, 
1932, diplomatic relations between China and Russia, which lutd* 
suffered from the conflicts of 1927 and 1929, were reestablished, 
and this Japan viewed with suspicion as incipient contbinaiion 
against her. To be sure, tie Chinese Eastern R,iilway was re¬ 
moved as a bone of contentioti. Lj March. 1935, after long nego¬ 
tiations, Russia sold to Japan her holdings in the line and thus 
surrendered the sphere of interest in the northern part of ilan- 
churia which she had held since the 1890's. Yet friction was fre¬ 
quent on die borders between Japanese-controlled T^Ianchuriji on 
the one hand and the ftossian Far Eastern province?; and Rnssbn^ 
aligned Outer Mongolia on the other. Russia made it dear that 
any encroachment on Outer Mongolia would not be tolerated 
Armed clashes were frequent in die second half of the 19?0*s and 
in 193S prious fighting occurred near the comer where Man- 
Anna. Sibem^ and Korea met In Xovember, 1956, Japian and 
Germany entered into nn anti-comintern pact, dearly aimed at 
Russia and m Au^i, 1937, China and Russia signed a non- 
aggression pact, quite obviously as a wanjing to Japan. How¬ 
ever, neither Russia nnr any other of the powers was as yet will¬ 
ing to imdertake war with Japan on liehalf of China. 

After [933 Japan continued to strengthen its hold on Man¬ 
churia and 10 develop the resuurces of the region in its own in- 
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teresl. Ii further reduced die armed rfsistance to Its rule. It 
gave the area a unified and fairly stable currency, tied to the yen. 
it greatly curtailed ihe use of opium, long a severe scourge. U 
gave to Nlanchoukuo a monarchical form of governmenl. On 
March L, 1934, Fu-i, hitherto the Regent of the new state, became 
ofiiciaily Emperor under the reign title of Rang T6. The ne^.v 
order was to be based Ufion Confucianism. Yet the resounding 
designation of the ostensible ruler and the nominal independence 
of Manchotikuo were not permitted to shake Japanese domina¬ 
tion. Japanese were in key official positions either openly or as 
“advisers,” Exiraterritoriiil privileges were abolished, but this 
was a gest ure which deceived no one. U anything, >l brought more 
fully under the Japanese such tion-japanese aliens as were still 
in the region. Japanese rapidly extended the railw'ay system, 
partly for strategic reasons in case of war with Russia and partly 
to open to exploitation the resources of the pupjiet state. The 
endeavor was made to knit Manchuria into the economic fabric 
of the Japanese Empire, In general, to Manchuria was allocated 
the role of sui^plying raw materials for the industries of Japan 
and nf providing foreign exchange for the Japanese bloc. Coal, 
oil shale, iron ore, and limber were to be contributions to Japan 
and the sate of the soya bean and its derivatives, oil and bean 
cake, for which the chief market liad been in Germany, was ta 
aid in enhancing ihe imperial supply of foreign exchange. Iron 
works rvere developed, notably at Anshan. Japanese pciured in, 
chielly as business men, oflicials, and soldiers. The attempt of the 
authorities to stimulate the settlement of Japanese farmers on 
the land met with scant success, for the latter had to compete 
with Chinese and Koreans who had a lower standard of living 
and had already taken up most of the best soil. After a pause; 
the immigration of Chinese from the south of the wall was re¬ 
sumed. In lf>36 Manchoukuo was said to have a population of 
nearly thirty-four millions which was being augmented at tlie 
rate of over eight hundred iliousand a year. In foreign circles 
there was some question as to whether Manchuria was proving 
profitable to J4pan as a whole, but there could be no douhl thiit 
the hold of Japan on the region was tightening. The articulate 
Chinese south of the Great Wall still regarded the area as an 
integral part of the Republic, If possible, they were even more 
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iDsistent that the Japanese occupaticin was aggression and could 
never be legalized, but lor the time being there seemed not the 
slightest chance that Japan would be dislodged. 

After 193,^ the Japanese army continued to edge forward in 
Inner Mongolia and in the northeastern provinces of China prcijw. 
In Inner Mongolia the Japiinese endeavored to take advantage of 
the long struggle between Chinese and Mongols. The Chinese 
were chiefly farmers, seeking to push farther the cultivated land 
at the ejci»ense of the grazing grounds of the pastoral Mongols. 
Climatically the region was marginal. Not always was the rain¬ 
fall suttlclent to niiiture pLinted crops. Yet the Chinese pressure 
of population was so great that many were willing to take the 
risks, 'fire Mongols were, quite naturally, antagonistic. The 
Japanese professed to side with the latter. However, the Mon¬ 
gol leaders found that Japanese occuptition meant the substitution 
of annoying competitors by dominating masters and did not al¬ 
ways walHngly coopcmte. By 1937 the Japanese were In control 
of most of Chahar, the province whth lay immediately to the 
west of Jehol. Presumably they would press on westward into 
Suiyuan, In 1933, as we hinted a few paragraphs above, by an 
arrangement knonti as the Tangku truce, the Chinese and Jap¬ 
anese agreed to withdraw' their troops from an area in the north¬ 
east of the province of Hopei, thus demilitarizing a zone neat to 
Manchuria. This would prevent effective Chinese efforts to re¬ 
gain ilanchum and marked a Jajmnese step southward of the 
Great Wall. In 1935 the Japanese constrained the Chinese en¬ 
tirely to remove one of their armies from Hopei, to dissolve 
of the Kuommtang in the region, and to undertake to suppress 
anti-Japanese activities. In 1935 there were rumors that Japan 
was planning the orgEinization of an “autonomous” government, 
independent uf Nanking and presumably under Japanese control, 
which would embrace Hopei. Sliansi, Shantung, Chahar, and 
Suiyiian. Nanking sought to forestall the move by setting up a 
regime in the eastern part of Hopei which, while" still affiliated 
with it, would be less objectionable to the Japanese. 

Japan was serving warning on the rest of the world that it 
would not brook outside interference in its designs in China. In 
1933 it profwsed the dose |»litical and economic collaboration, 
through formal protocol, of itself. China, and Manchoukuo. but. 
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Since this meant in practice Japanese control, Xanking would not 
give its consent. In 1934 a spokesman for Tokyo's foreign office 
declared that Japanese would oppose "any attempt on the part 
of Cliina to avail herself of the influence of any other country 
in order to resist Japan" and would include in this category “de¬ 
tailing nUIttat])'' and naval instructors or mi1itar>' advisers to 
China’* and loans “to provide funds far poUttca! vises,” Part of 
this protest arose from efforts of the League of Nations, now 
anathema to Japan, to aKist China In her economic reconstruc¬ 
tion, In 193S a project for the reform of China’s currency, be¬ 
lieved by the Japanese to have been inspired by a British expert, 
brought down a blast of condemnation from Tokyo, In other 
ivordSj Japan was seeking to make China a protectorate. 

Leading CTiinese w'cre striving to put the country in readiness 
for the heightened struggle which must come with Japan. Chi¬ 
nese students, in their youthful ardor, sought to organi^ie against 
Japanese encroachments. Older heads in the govempienl, appre¬ 
hensive of provoking the extremists in Japan, sought to restrain 
the hot-heads but labored assiduously to make such preparations 
as th^ could fora war which might he postponed but which, short 
of a miracle, could not be avoided without abject submission. 
The building of roads for automobiles was pushed. Most of the 
highways so constructed were without rock surface but they were 
better than nothing. The railroad from Wuchang to Canton was 
completed, thus giving through rail communication between 
Peking and Canton except for the unbridged Yangtze. Sevenl 
other railways were built. Industrialization proceeded. The be¬ 
ginnings of an airforce were made. 

In 1935 a peace was patched up between the Kuomiutang and 
the Communists. This came in ihe course of 3 long and ex¬ 
hausting struggle which obviously was weakening the country 
in its resistance to Japan. Chiang Kai-shek, the nio&t powerful 
figure in the Kunmintang, was pushing for the unification of the 
country. His most obdurate opponents were Ihe Comnvunisls. 
These, expelled from the Kuommtang in 1927, had kept up their 
resistance. For some time their chief center was in Kmngsi. 
There they sought to establish a separate administration. The 
armies of Chiang Kai-shek pressed them so hard that late in 
1934 the Redi evacuated their strongholds in that part of the 
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country. By a scries of forced marches they made their way, at 
a heavy cost in life, over a route of possibly six thousand i^ef, 
much of it across incredibly dih'icult mnuntain terrain, to the 
Northwest. Here some Communists were already to be found. 
SubsequentK% in territory in Shensi and in the northeastern por¬ 
tion of Kansu, a strong Communist enclave was developed. The 
capital was eventually at Yenan, west of the Yellow River, about 
a hundred miles south of the Great Wall. Cbiang Kai-shek en¬ 
deavored to have his troops attack them there and eliminate them. 
He entrusted the task to Chang Hsiieh-liang, who had head- 
qt^rters at Hsianfu. Some of the Communists began fraternizing 
with Chang's troops and urged that the weakening civil strife be 
suspended mid a common front pcesented against Japan. When 
Chiang Kai-shek w'ent to Hsianfu to inspect the progress of the 
ant [-Communist campaign, he was taken captive by Chong Hsiieh- 
liang (December. 1936). His life was in imminent danger, but 
late in the tgunth he was released. ApparenQy he made no for¬ 
mal commitments to his captors, but the war against the Com¬ 
munists was pilted off and, in theory, harmony was established 
and cooperation against the Ja[>artese menace undertaken. Yet 
suspicion persisted on both sides and the ostensible peace was 
litUe better than an armed truce. The Communists still main¬ 
tained what in effect was a distinct gwenimeitt with its own 
armies and administration. 


UX1-.STIONS tVTTH FOEEICN POWERS : 
RENEIVEO JAPANESE ACCRESSION: 

THE JAPANESE OCCITPATJON IS ACTTVELV Pt.-5HEn IN 
ClilXA PKOPER, 1937-1941 


WTiIle the Chinese were moving, somewhat halu'ngly toward 
unity and were making progress toward the defense of their coun¬ 
try, events in Japan were leading toward a more active eatension 
of Jai^ese ar^ in China. Many Japanese, especiallv among 
the middle-aged and young, were discontented with conditions in 
their home land. They were feeUng the pinch of economic pres¬ 
sure were impatient with parliament, the political parties 
^d the capitalists, for to these they attributed the nation’s woes! 
-niey wished more control by the militao^ and more .-igorous ac¬ 
tion on the comineniL Through a series of assas.sination<= of hi^ 
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officials, the most spectacular of which were In February, 19^36, 
they strove to purge the governnieiit of the elements to which they 
were opposed. Increasingly the contro) of the army and navy was 
pairing into the hands of extremists, fanatical militarists who 
dreamed of the expaxisiun of the empire, the expubicn of Western 
Influence from China and, indeed^ from all the Far East, and the 
knitting of East Asia, later enlarged to “Greater East Asia/' into 
a “Co-prosperity Sphere'^ in whose benefits all its members would 
share—but in which Japan w^ould hold the hegemony, 'the 
chauvinists did uoi immediately gain full control but more and 
more they became the dntninrmt force¬ 
in JuJy, 1937, the Jai>anesc army, presumably emboldened 
by its increasing power at home and determined on positive action 
which would commit the nation and press forward tJie border of 
the Japanese sphere before the mounting Chinese resistance could 
become more formidable, took a further step which precipitated 
a momentoiis and titanic struggle. Now, as in Sqiteoiber* 1951^ 
what on its face was a minor incident was utilized as the occa¬ 
sion for a decisive move. On ihe night of July 7^ a clash occurred 
on the edge of Peking between Chinese troops and Japanese w^ho 
were executing training maneuvers in a section where they had 
no treaty right to be. .Although locally the Chinese were dis- 
pwsed to be conciliatory and to withdraw their troops, punbh the 
responsible officers, and suppress anti-Japanese activitiijs, the 
Japanese army rushed reenforcements into Hopei. Possibly it had 
hoped that hostilities could be confined lo the Xorth and that it 
could employ the opportunity to make effective its ambitions in 
the northeast of China proper and Inner Mongolia. Late in the 
month the Japanese took Peking. They expanded their opera¬ 
tions in Hopei, Chahar, Suiyuan^ and Shansi. In the last named 
province they encountered formidable resistance from the Com¬ 
munists now I August, 19571 In theory incorporated into the 
national forces as the Eighth Route Army. Yet^ apart from the 
Communist obstacle, they appeared to be having iheir own way. 

However, the war could nal be confined to the Xorth, Appar¬ 
ently the Japanese had underestimated the degree to which the 
spirit of natiiinalism had permeated the country. Xo longer^ as 
during the Anglo-Chinese w'ors of the preceding century' or even 
as recently as the suppression of the Boxers, could foreign troops 
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operate in one section while the rest of the land kept peaceably 
about its nurinal pursuits, Chinese mobs attacked Japanese in 
several parts of the coiintrj'. Fighting broke out in and near 
Shanghai. The central government was clear that the hour for 
final decision had struck and that the Japanese must be resisted 
to the full esetent of the nation's strength. The best troops and 
the air force, pitifully small, were thrown into the defense of 
Shanghai and its neighborhood. The immediate outcome was not 
long in doubt. The Japanese, with much better and more exten’ 
sive mechanical equipment, the full command of the sea. and the 
industrial basis at home for a long struggle, poured in such forces 
as were required. The Chinese lacked the industries requisite for 
a modem war, liad few well-trained officers, and possessed only 
a weak air force and no navy. However, (hey had almost un¬ 
limited man-power. In November, 19J7, the Chinese retreat 
from Shanghai began. Early in December of that year Nanking, 
evacuated by the national government, fell a victim to the ad¬ 
vancing Japanese troops amid scenes of wholesale rape and the 
slaughter of bdpicss prisoners and civilians which shocked the 
civiiiHfd world. T he Chinese moved their capital to Hankow and 
then, after a few months, to Chungking, Chungking, at the upper 
end of the difficult gorges of the Yangtsre, was comparatively 
secure from attack except From the air. 

Within a very Few months after July, 19J7, the Japanese were 
in command of most of the railways, of a large proportion of the 
lower reaches of the chief navigable rivers, and of several of the 
main riverine and coastal ports. They were in a position to begin 
the slow strangulation of China should the latter not acquiesce 
in their program. 

Yet Chinese resistance continued. Thousands of Chinese, in- 
eluding a very large proportion of the student and more substan¬ 
tial classes, moved west to *Trcc^’ China. There refugee univer¬ 
sities set up temporary plants and continued. With striking reso¬ 
lution and with no little skill, maebinery was taken west to con¬ 
tinue the manufacture of eriuipment for the maintenance of the 
struggle. Industrial cooperatives were organized to further both 
democracy and the production of needl'd goods. Hehmd the Jap- 
ani^ lines tn “occupied’' China guerillas harassed the enemy. 
Neither the Nationalist government, controlled by the K.uomin- 
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tang and with Ctuang Kai-shek as its leading nor die Com¬ 

munistic showed signs of yielding. They w'crc nnahle to 
the Japanese out. By tradition and temperament the Chinese 
were better at defensive than offensive warfarei Yct^ to their sur- 
prise^ the Japanese found themselves confronted ¥rith a long war^ 
In pursuance of their plan to win the “cooperation” of die 
Chinesep the Japanese set up a regime wbreb they hoped would 
comply with theix wLshes, They fighting to lib¬ 

erate the Chinese from Communism and those associated with 
Chiang Kai-shek. In December, l«7, they set up at Peking what 
was termed the Provisional Government of the Republic of China 
with elderlyp anti-Kuomimang Chinese in charge, Eventtially ^ey 
induced a former intimate of Sun Yat-sen, Wang Ch’ing-wei, to 
head a governmenl which they trusted would be something more 
than provTsional. March 30. 194D, the “return” of the “national 
government” to Nanking was staged amid great pomp. Wang 
had held high office at Chungking but had broken with tlmt 
regime. The government of which he was now the titular chief 
executive was halted b^' the Japanese as the legitimate one for the 
entire country and as representing the real KuomlnUng and the 
heir of the Sun Vat-sen tradition. With it Tokyo entered into 
ireaty relations wiih a promise for reciprocal respect for each 
oLher *3 territories and sovereignty and for cobperaiioD against 
Ccimmunisni and in economic, political* and cultural measures- 
The pew Nanking government gnve formal recognition to Man- 
choukuo and waa in turn recognised by the then associates of 
Japan, Germany and Italy, and their satrilUes. It was obviously 
as much a puppet ns w^as Manchoukuo. \Vaiig Ch^ing-wei never 
possessed real power and died in 1944- 

Japan w'cni about the organistation of the portions of China 
proper which it occupied in such fashion as to take advantage 
of their resources, Mines, railways. telephonesT telegTaph3^ fac¬ 
tories. banks* dockyards, and shipping ivcre taken over by Jap¬ 
anese coinpanies or, if the Chinese shared the ownership, the 
control was in Japanese liands* Japan also reconstituted the 
schools of “occupied” China in such a way that they would sup¬ 
port its aims. Japanese was substituted for English as the second 
language taught and textbooks were revised to make them friendly 
to Japan. 
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Among the clfirk phnses of ihe Japanese occupation were the 
rapid extension of the sale and use of narcotics, the dissensions 
and corruption among Japanese officialdom, and the ruthless treat- 
meat of the Chinese. 

The Japanese slowly UEhtened the noose of blockade around 
the unoccupied portions of China. They had fuU command of 
the sea and of most of the main ports. Supplies still reached 
“free" China through the blockade, Tliey ^}so went in by way 
of Hongkong, for that was in British hands, and by the railway 
from French Indo-China to Kunming, formerly Viinnanfu, the 
leading city of the province of Yunnan, Moreover, with a prod¬ 
igal C-xpenditure of human labor a track traversible by auto¬ 
mobiles was built from the Chma side of the border to connect 
with roads and railways m Burma. This wag what became famous 
as the “Burma Road," It was more a symbol and an aid to 
morale than in goods transported, for it was narrow, in places 
tortuous, and traversed high divides and deep canyort-S. Yet k 
gave connection with Rangoon and so with the outer world, and 
some freight began to move over it. The Japanese made (irogress 
in plusigbg these holes. In the summer of 1540 the fall of France 
before German arms, the memorahle defeat of the British at 
Dunkerque, and the threatened German invasion of the British 
Isles gave Japan the opportunity to bring pressure on these two 
powers. Through agreement with the Vichy r^ime in France 
Japan sent troops into Indo-China and ended the shipment of 
supplies into “free" China by road and railwav from the con- 
venrmt ports in that region. In July, [940,'the British au¬ 
thorities, most reluctantly, felt constrained to suspend for three 
months the shipment of goocb to China by wav of the Burma 
Road. 


Moreover, for the time being Japan had nothing to fear from 
Russia. In a pact of .\prll, 1941, framed at a time when itoscow 
was emperatrng with (he .Vxis powers, the two governments en¬ 
tered mto a non-aggressiun agreement. The German invasion of 
Ru^ia m the summer of 1941 engroj^sed aU the energies of the 
Soviets on their European front. This meant that Russia was 
unwilling to enter mto a war with Japan and ,hiis to face foe« 
on two fronts. Japan accordingly, had nothing u, fear from that 
quarter. Moreover. Russia, while maintaining correct diplomatic 
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rdaltons with Chungking, could not be expected to give the latter 
much help in the iorm of munitions, Distances (or transport 
across Siitkiatig were great and, even had they been shorter, 
Russia had need for all the war supplies which she could muster 
and, in addition, would not risk antagonixing Japan to the point 
of hostilities. 

RELATIONS WITH fOEF.IGN POWERS; 

RENEWED JAPANESE AGGRESStOKI 
THE ENTRANCE OF THE OHlTiSlf EMPIRE, THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE NETHERLANDS INTO THE FAR EASTERN STRUGGLE, 
DECEMUER, 1941, AND AFTER 

On December 7, 1941 fDecember 8, by Chinese time), b> 
dramatic and sudden Japanese moves, the Sino-Ja[Miiese conflict 
was broadened and became a more integral (Rirt of the vast world 
struggle then in progress. The Tiritish Empire, the Xetherlands, 
and the United States became involved in war with Japan and, 
therefore, were actively on the side of China. This brought to 
the assistance of China the resources of these (XJwers, in the 
aggregate enormous, and boded ill for Japan* 

The events of December 7-8,1941, while bursting like a bomb 
upon a startled world, were a dimax, not altogether illogical, of 
a long devdoptncnt. The Teague of Xations and the United 
States had been critical of Japan’s adventure in China since its 
inception in September, 1931. Indeed, American opposition to 
Japan’s advance at the expense of China dated from not long 
after the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. Commencing with 
the niomentous Hay note of 1899, the Open Door in China bad 
increasingly become one of the major concerns of the foreign 
policy of the United States, Since its victory over Russia in 190S 
Japan had been the chief and growing threat to the realimiion 
of that policy. By various means, some of which have been noted 
in tlic preceding pages of this chapter, the United States had 
endeavored to check Japan. Among these iverc the proposed 
neutralijuition of the Manchurian raDw'ays < 1909), financial con¬ 
sortiums, criticism of the Twenty-one Demands, the blocking soon 
after the end of the World M^r of 1914-1918 of Japan’s attempts 
!0 seize Eastern Siberia and the Chinese Eastern Railway, and the 
Washington Conference with its Nine Power Treaty and the 
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promise, to which both the Uritcd States and Japon were sig¬ 
natories, to respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. In 193I-1932 
the United States had bolstered the courage of the League of 
Nations in its vain attempt to check Jajjan in Manchuria and 
through its Stimson Doctrine had effectively discouraged recog¬ 
nition of Majichoukuo by most of the nations of the earth. On 
the renewed advance of Japan into China in 1937 the League of 
Nations and the tTniied Slates had made clear their disfavor and 
the United States joined in a conference held in Brussels in pur¬ 
suance of the terms of the Nine Power Treatj-^ which sough; 
futilely, to solve the problem presented by Japan’s new violation 
of that agreement. Japanese quite obviously regarded Great 
Britain as an obstacle to their program in China and wisher] to 
eliminate from that land remaining British enclaves and influence. 
After 1937 and esfiecially after the outbreak of the Euro|>ean -war 
in Septernbof, t939, jireoccupied the British and rendered them 
all bm impotent in the Far East, the Japanese inflicted many in¬ 
dignities upon British subjerts, both private indii'iduals and ofTi- 
cials. Public and governmental opinion in the United States pro¬ 
gressively hardened against Japan. Washington long exercised 
much restraint and contented iLseif with lodging protests against 
Japanese vinlations of American property and persons in China. 
Even a Japanese attack upon the Anicritan gunboat Panay in De¬ 
cember, 1937, did not bring the United States into the war. How¬ 
ever, by successive steps short of war the United States strove to 
restrain Japan. It strengthened its fleet and its Haw.iiian defenses 
In July, 5939, it denounced its commercial treaty with Japan and 
within the next two years, took measures to r^trici exports to 
Japan of iron, steel scrap, and petroleum products, commodities 
(^ential to Japan’s armed forces. In July , 1941, by command of 
President both Chinese and Jafjancse assets in the United 
States were "fro^^n." The United States also gave tmandal aid to 
China. Negouauons lietwwn Japan and the United States made 
II increasingly clear tlmi neither power would accede to the other’s 
pmpo^h for adjusting the difficulties. The United States was un¬ 
alterably opposed to Japan^s program in Ciiina and Japan was 
adamant. Ja^. m a formal note, terminated the disciu^sion on 
the very day that its forces assailed Pearl Harbor, seised the Inter- 
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national Settlement ui Shanghai, and bombed Singapore and cen¬ 
ters in the Philippines. 

The early effect of the Japanese attack upon the United States, 
the BriiUh Empire, and the Netherlands Indies was to render the 
(X><iition of China more rather than less perilous. The British were 
fighting in Europe with their backs to the wall and could not even 
successfully defend their own possessions in the f’ar East. Clearly 
they bad little or no resources to spare for China. Moreover, the 
Chinese leaders had not forgotten that Great Britain had led in 
forcing open the doors of their country in the preceding century 
and had been the leader and to them the symbol of the Western 
imperial ism which surging nationalism had led them, esfjccially 
since 19U, to struggle to throw off. The huge resources of the 
United States could not be immediately mobilized and made effec¬ 
tive in prosecuting the war. For the l/niied Slates, too, the win¬ 
ning of the tight against Germany and Italy was given priority 
over the Pacific. In the Pacific distances were vast and Japan had 
the advantage of the command of mc^t of tlir littoral of the east 
coast of Asia. Japan, prepared for some such eventuality as it 
precipitated in December, 1941, promptly followed up the ad¬ 
vantage acquired by its initial moves. On Christinas Day, 1941, 
Hongkong cipitulated and thus another important hole in the 
cordon which was being tightened around China was stop[>ed. 
Before tlie middle of the summer of 1942 Japan had taken the 
Philippines and Guam, thus cutting off American outposts in the 
Western Pacific, had captured Singapore, had overwhelmed the 
Dutch power in the East Indies, and had expelled the British rule 
from Burma. By the conquest of Burma Japan dosed ingress to 
‘Tree” China by the Burma Road, thereby locking another of the 
few' remaining doors of communication Ijciwcen the fighting Chi- 
neac and their friends in the outer world- Japan had ail but suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the Westerner from China. Of the Occidental 
enclaves of a few years earlier, only Portuguese ihicao remained, 
and that on sufferance, 

*'Free” China showed the effects of the long sitain. On the land 
front a sudenuite seemed to have set in. From 1940 to the nuddle 
of 1944 the Japanese rmide few important gains in the interior, 
but the Chinese could not muster enough power to ejqiel them 
from positions already acquired, [nllation apixfured, both in 
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“free” and "occtipied” China, By the middle of 1^>45 prices ivere 
more than fifteen hundred times what tliey had been five years ear¬ 
lier* Dissensions within the Chinese ranks were not healed. In 
moving west the naliotial goveniracm found itself in part defiend- 
ent OR the landed gentry in Szechwan, as it had earlier been on 
the bankers, merchants, and manufacturers in the Shanghai area. 
This tended to make it comservaiive and to deepen the rift between 
itself and the Communists, for the latter wished to disposjiess the 
wealthy landmvners. Some of the warlords survi\'etl and had lo be 
pacified by subsidies. Cliiang Kai-shek was compelled, if even a 
semblance of national xmity were to be preserved, to attempt to 
hold together verj' diverse groups* Within olftcjaldom corruption 
and meffidency were rife. The salaried and professional classes 
suffered, as » usually the case in marked inflation. The rift be¬ 
tween the Kuomintang and the Communists was unhealed* Ea c h 
maintained its own government and amues, the one centering at 
Chungking and the other at Venan. Although Ihe Communists 
had a representative at Chungking and the latter had the recog¬ 
nition of all the powers but those in the Axis and the adhesion of 
more of "free” China than did Yeaan, no love was lost between 
the two regimes and Chungking was said to lie keeping some of its 
best troops on the border to watch its rival llTiilc in general in 
1944 "free” China was more nearly united under Chungking thitn 
it had ever been under N’anking, transportation by automobile was 
breaking down and with its weakening internal ties were l>eing 
threatened. This loss of automobiles was partly because of the 
bard use given the existing cars, partly becauw of bad roads, 
partly through the lack of proper fuel, and also because new cars 
could not be brought in and none could be manufactured in China. 
Xor did "free” China have the kind of industry tesential for the 
wapng of mechanized war. 

Slowly their a.ssociates in the straggle, chieflv the United 
Stales, began to bring in aid through the siege to the beleaguered 
Chinese. .Air comm unicat inn was developed with India. The route 
wa-s one of the most difficult in the world, over the high and 
tangled mountains between Assam and Yunnan, and chronicatlv 
imperilled by Japanese air aiiacks. Yet before three years bad 
elapsed after Peart Harbor freight was being brought in by the 
air in larger amounts than had ever been transported over the 
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Burma Road. Before the end of 1^44 American air forces in 
‘'free” China were mounting, ba-ses for them were buili and In 
operation, and not onJy were Ja|4anesc ships, troops, and instal¬ 
lations in China pri^r being bombed, bm Japanese war plants in 
^fanchuriii and the Japanese islands were also being hit. Chinese 
planes, provided hy the United States, were in action against the 
Japanese, British, Chinese, and American forces based on India 
forced the Japanese otil of the north of Burma* Early in 1945 
they were so far successful that road communications betwecc 
China and Assam were opened through a new highway, the Ledo 
Road, buiit over difficult terrain and tounecting in Yunnan with 
the Chinese roads. A pipe line, for ihe conveying of petroleum anti 
petroleum products, was aiso under constructhin from Assam to 
China, Sloreovef, in the Padfic the Americans were pushing back 
the Japanese. Tn May and June, 1942, the .American navy In¬ 
flicted severe defeats upon the Japanese fleet In the Battle of the 
Coral Sea and the Battle of Midway. That summer .American 
forces won a foothold on Guadalcanal, in the Solomon Islands, 
By the end of 1944 they had acquired springboards in the Gilbert, 
Marshall, and Markina groups, they had recaptured Guam, and 
they had effected landings in the Philippines and in the process 
liad dealt severe blows to (he Japanese navy, fn February, 1945* 
(hey retook Manila. Before the end of 1944 the Japanese were 
expelled from the .Aleutians. By the middle of 1945 .American 
Island-based and carrier-based planes had bombed important 
tenters in Japan, the Kuriles, the Bonin and Volcano groups, and 
I'ormosa, Important footholds had been acquired on Iwo Jima 
fin the Volcano Islands) and on Okinawa (one of the Liu Ch’iu 
Islands). Moreover. American and British submarines took heavy 
loll on Japanese shipping, thus making more difficult the uiiliia*- 
tion by Japan of its overseas empire and the maintenance of its 
armies of occupation. 

Yet, as the Allied and especially the .American tide .advanced 
against them, the Japanese strove persistently and with coiusider- 
abte success to push farther into “free” China. In 1944 and the 
fore part of 1945 they took most of such of the railw'ays a.'i had 
remained in Chinese hands. In doing so they all but established 
through rail communication fjetween Manchuria and Canton, 
largely cutting off from Chungking the parts of China east of 
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that line. They also captured some of the air bases from which 
American and Cbh^ese planes had been operating. They seized 
Foochow, one of the few seaports remaining in Chinese hands. 
The outcome of the titanic struggle seemed to be resolving itself 
into a race between China^s associates, chiefly British and Ameri¬ 
cans on the one hand, pressing in through the ring of Japan’s de¬ 
fenses and bringing succor to the “free" China which bad been 
bearing the long strain of war, and, on Uie other hand, the drive 
of the Japanese army to move on into China, dispersing the Chi- 
Jiese armies, and entrenching itself ever more deeply. 

In spite of the advance of Japan on its soil, the exhaustion of 
prolonged war, the dissensions within its borders, and the rapidly 
mounting inflation, even after 1937 China was making progress 
in a number of directions. The outside world had difficulty in 
learning what was taking place in the areas controlled by the 
Communists, but from such information as seeped through the 
censorship it'seemed probable that under direction of these ele¬ 
ments important changes were effected in the north and northeast 
of China proper. Local administration containing some popular 
features was being developed and rents and interest rates were 
being lowered. The leaders were trained in Commimist ideology, 
but thoroughgoing Communism or even the socblism of the Rus¬ 
sian type was not being enforced. ELaborate and. in general, ef¬ 
fective resistance to the Jap-^nese was organized and maintained. 
The movement had in it much that was akin to peasant uprisings 
or of reforms on behalf of the peasants in earlier periods tn 
China's lusiory. In the areas, much larger in extent and popula¬ 
tion, which were controlled by the Kuomirnang through the 
Chungking regime, progress was also being achieved. Much 
criticism was directed against the KuomJntang and the party itself 
contained factions. Some of the latter had what were commonly 
but rather loosely calfed Fascist tendencies. Secret societies and 
dissident groups existed, more or less openly flaunting the author¬ 
ity of the government. Yet Chbng Kai-shek retained his leader- 
ship. If anything, it was strengthened. He visited India. He 
shared in a conference in Cairo, in ii)4.S, with Prime Minister 
ChuTchill of Great Britain .and President Roosevelt of the Cniterf 
States. Concentration camjis w-ere maintained for those deemed 
dangerous politically, yet through the Pe.ip!e’s Political Council 
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(firsl constutiled in 1938) ;m urgan was provided for an un- 
trammckd expression of public opiDian. In the earlier days of 
the removaJ of the center of governnieni to Szechwan, before in¬ 
flation and war weariness had become acute, something of the 
thrill of adventure was apparent in the West, Migrants from ihe 
coast brought to the interior Western influences and the permea¬ 
tion of Occidental culture in that region was stimulated. Im- 
prosements were made in local governments, the enrolment in 
schools mounted, the opium poppy was suppressed, industrial co- 
ofHMralives were organized, natural resources were surveyed, ef¬ 
forts were put forth to bring into the Chinese cultural circle the 
non-Chinese peoples on the Tibetan borders, and the influence 
of the central government in Stnktang was strengthened. 

Moreover, ath'ance was rcgL^lered in freeing the land from the 
restrictions and inequalities irnfjosed by the treaties and conven¬ 
tions of the nineteenth and the fore part of the twentieth century. 
In “occupied*' China Japan went through the motions of turning 
over to Chinese administration sex'era] of the foreign concessions 
in the ports. These included Japanese conces^sions in five cities, 
the International Settlement at Amoy, British concessions in 
Canton and Tientsin, and the famous and wealthy International 
Settlement in Shangiiai. Stejss were taken to restore Chinese au¬ 
thority in the several French concessions and the Italian conces¬ 
sion in Tientsin, In 1943 Japan accorded to Nanking die right to 
tax its subjects and their property. .411 these measures were 
transfers of nominal authority to a puppet government which was 
controlled by Japanese and so were more apparent than real. 
However, when Japan had been expelled. Occidental powers 
would find difficulty in re^tablishing their si>ccial pri\'ilegi >5 in the 
areas affected. In 1943 Great Britain and the United States ne¬ 
gotiated new treaties irith China in which they surrendered the 
extraterritorial privileges which had long been a source of fric¬ 
tion, That same year the United States repealer! the exclusion 
acts against the Chinese, placed tJiai people on the same quritn 
ba.sis with European immigrants, and permitted the naturaliza¬ 
tion of Chinese. For China the war was far from being without 
compensating features. 
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CHANGES 0T1IES THAN POLtnCAL, 1B94_IQ44: inTEOCUCTORV 

The developments in China's internal politics and interaa- 
tionai relations after 1894 were startling and momentous. At the 
same Ume, as though these were not enough for any one people 
to face, a revolution was being wrought in other phases of the 
nation^s life. Under tlie impact of the Occident all the main 
features of the structure of Chinese culture were being altered, 
some of them drastically. The pace was accelerated by the strug¬ 
gle with Japan in the I930’s and 1940’s, In less than a genera¬ 
tion the Chinese had moved into a different world—economic, re- 
U^otis, intellectual, and soaal. To ignore the changes would be to 
nii&s parts of the picture which may prove the most significant. 
Since we are to recur to them m later chapters, at this point they 
can be summarized much more succinctly than have the political 
events. 

The revolution was accentuated by the fact that during these 
years, especiaJly after i9l4. Occidental culture was suffering from 
profound dtsturbiinccs. It was contact with a West which itself 
was being basically modified and much of whose life was in proc¬ 
ess of disintegration which was transforming Chinese civilization. 

CHANCES tN ECONOMIC LIFE, 1894-1944 

The West was most aggressive in the realms of politics, eco¬ 
nomics, and religion. Maturolly, therefore, not only in govern¬ 
ment but also in the economic and religious phases of China's life 
these nearly four decades witnessed striking innovations. 

It was chiefly for better facilities for commerce that the Oc¬ 
cident had forced on Chin,! the treaties of IS 42 -lg 44 and 185S- 
1860. Commerce was the chief Interest of the power which Tong 
held the leading plice in China's maritime rclatiotis^reat 
Britain. In its broadest sense, commerce wa,s also the main con¬ 
cern of Japan. Moreover, China, with its huge population_-the 

brgwi of any nation—and its traditions of hard work and canny 
trading was presumably the greatest potential market in the 

WDrid, 

in spile of all the.se factors leading one to expect a 
startling development in foreign commerce, the increase, while 
marked, was not phenomenal. China’s total foreign trade for 1915 
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was more tiian twice the value of that of 1899. and that of 1S99 
had been a record, being two-thirds greater than that of 1894 
and nearly three times that of 1884. The years of the First World 
War^—1914—191 g—saw a decline followed hy a slight growth, the 
figures for 191S being about six per cent, greater than those for 
1915. After the war came a sharp increase* the totals for 1921 
were almost fifty per cent, larger than those for 1918, and for 
1929 more than twice those for 1921.^ The totals for 1929 were 
more than seven times those for 1894. With the world-wide finan¬ 
cial depression which began in 1929, the increase practically 
ceased, and in 1952, as might have been expected, particularly in 
view of political and Sino-Japanese developments, a decline of 
about one-tliird was registcre<). After 1937 the increasing Japa¬ 
nese blockade w’orked further diminution until imports to “free" 
China dwindled almost to the vanishing point. A very little went 
by air. Some trade was carried on across the borders between 
the "free" and the “occupied” sections. Japan all but monopolued 
the commerce of the territories which she held. 

Even the pre-1929 gains rvere not so large as might first appear, 
'^e totals compared are in a currency subjea to wide fluctua- 
tjons. The actual growth in goods exported and imported was not 
30 marked. In terms of gold doll.nrs the peak of foreign trade w:as 
reached just after the World War of 1914-1918, in 1920. Since 
then there was no rapid advance, although in terms of Chinese 
prices, which did not refiecl so C[iiickty the value of silver in 
terms of gold, the increase was probably considerable. Moreover, 
these years were ones of rapid growth in international trade the 
world over. Consequently, while in 1896-1898 China’s foreign 
trade was 1.5 per cent, of that of the world, in 1911-1913 it had 
risen only to 1.7 per cent, and in 1921 only to 1.9 per cent, of 
that total. Japan, with a sixth or s seventh of the population of 
China, had about the same proportion of the world’s commerce, 
and TndLa. with a population probably about it fourth smaller 
and with a per capita wealth possibly no greater and perhaps less, 
had twice as large a proportion. Economically, China was still 
self-contained. Her time-honored self-sutTiciency. her defective 
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sy5ttm5 of transportation, and lier dvil strife combined to make 
ber resistant to external cotnmerciaL pressure. Her poverty and 
the chaotic stale of her currency were additional obstacles to the 
realtxation of her commercial possibilities, a market for other 
nations she was comparatively undeveloped. 

The nature of China^s exports and imports and the proportions 
of her trade shared by ford pm countries had altered considerably 
during the past third of a century. In ISQ4, it will lie recalled, 
cotton led the list of imports m value, with opium seconds Tea 
and silk, although sulTering from the competition of other coun¬ 
tries, were the chief exports. In Chma's overseas trade the British 
slit] predominated. 

Throughout the period from 1894 to 1930, imports exceeded 
exports in loud value, although during the World War the latter 
nearly caught up with the former. The difference was accounted 
for largely by the remittances of Chinese overseas emigrants, 
expenditures by tourists and by foreign naval, military; and dip¬ 
lomatic staffs, the large sums sent to China for the work of Chris¬ 
tian foreign missions, and loans. The most important item is 
probably the fimt one mentioned. 

Among the registered imports, opium disappeared. phe¬ 
nomenally successful campaign carried on against it toward the 
dose of the Ch'ing and (he consent of Great Britain eliminated 
it from lawful trade. However, under the disorder which even¬ 
tually came in under the Republic the domestic production rose 
markedly, for military chieftains found it g convenient source 
of revenue and some of them practically compelled the cuUivaiion 
of the poppy. Opium was imported, in large quantities, but sur- 
repUtiously and partly in the form of concentrated derivatives, 
such 0.1 morphine and heroin, fn sections controlled by the Japa¬ 
nese after 1937 the sale of opjimi prorfucis mounted'in striking 
fashiDn. Cotton remained an important item but its relative 
prominence decreased. With the rise of cotton milks in China, 
moreover, cotton vrui and cloth declined among the imports. Iii 
19 lo cotton goods formed almost a third of the imports and in 
1931 and 1932 less than ten per cent. More and more the list of 
imiwrts became varied, and included hundreds of items, many of 
nhich, in total value, were significant, Among the prcducts which 
.oomed large were kerosene falmost trebled in quantity between 
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I'JOO and 1979. used extensively for lighting purposes, and sold 
through a naiion-wide network of agencies by such huge foreign 
concerns as the Standard Di! Company and the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company), foudstuils, tobacco (much of it cigarettes, the con¬ 
sumption of which had become nation-wide under an efficient and 
persistent campaign of advertising), and metal goods, including 
especially machinery. The civil wars uf later years led to the 
imjiortation of large quantities of arms and ammunition. 

In the main, imports were made up of manufactured goods, 
products of the factories of Japan and the Occident. The growl¬ 
ing prominence of machinery" on the list, however, was evidence 
that Factories were being built and that China was beginning to 
produce goods by the new meibods. Raw cotton, principally of 
long staple varieties, was being imported for use in the mills. 
Significant, too, was the prominence of flour and wheat, for it 
showed that China was depending on other countries to help it 
meet the ever-present problem of the pressure of population upon 
subsistence. Sugar and even rice were also among the imports. 
Some plants of foreign origin were introduced, among them new 
kinds of cotton and of drought-resistant grains. By 1937, indeed, 
China was arriving at the position of being an importer instead of 
an exporter of food and raw cotton and an exporter rather than 
an importer of manufacUiTed goods. 

Tea did not disappear from among the exports, but by 1927 it 
was only about three per cent, of the total. Silk remained the 
largest single item, but it was only about a fifth or a sixth of the 
total. It suffered greatly in competition with Japan, in both 
America and Europe, however, the best quality of Chinese silk 
Was in demand for the finest fabrics. Such items came to the fore 
as vegetable oils (from the soy bean, the peanut, sesamum seed, 
a free whose oil was used in v'amishes, and the castor bean—an 
export which grew rapidly before and during the First World War 
and which waned afterward), bean cake, dried vegetables, eggs (in 
great quantities), furs, hair, coal, raw cotton, cotton goods and 
thread, limber, antimony, and some cereals. The exports were 
still chiefly of raw materials, the product of field and mine, hut 
here and there were manufactures, an indication that the indus¬ 
trial age had arrb'ed, Very significant was the decline in the 
imports and the increase in the exports of cotton goods. The 
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marked decline of the imports has been noted. Cotton goods in¬ 
creased from less than, one per cent, of China’s total exports in 
1913 to about ten per cent, in 1932, This seemed to mean that 
China less and less a market for the products of the mills of 
Lancashire and Japan and more and more a competitor in foreign 
markets. Some of the exports, too, showed the effect of the rapid 
deveiopmcni of Jlanchurifi. with Its soy lieans, its coal, and its 
timber. One form of export which in total market vaine did not 
bulk largely but from which large economic (and a?sihctic) con¬ 
sequences might fcdinw, was seeds and plants. One American 
botanist, for example, introduced from China to the gardens of 
Europe and .iVmerica over a thousand new plants and sent abroad 
5e^ of more than fifteen hundred different species. A French 
missionary is said to have sent home specimens of at least four 
thousand species from Viinnaji alone. The Depanmeni of .Vgrj- 
cukure of the I'nited States Government had agents In China 
sejirching for plants which might prove of value In America. 

The machinery by which foreign trade was handted was al¬ 
tered- The old style compradore who served as an intermediary 
between finest and foreigners was disapiiearing. More and 
more foreign manufacturers had their own agents who dealt di¬ 
rectly with the Chinese merchant. More Chinese firms were ap¬ 
pearing in the importing trade and tended to deal directly with 
foreign countries without the aid of intermediaries. Chinese 
banks, too, were entering into competition with foreign banks 
The marked decline in the proportion of trade which passed 
through Hongkong—from 28.7 percent, in 19U to 16.S per cent 
in 1929, 15.6 per cent, in and 3.7 per cent in 1932— 

seemed to indicate that this British-contmlled port of middlemen 
was being supplanted by direct dealing between Chinese mer¬ 
chants and foreign lands. 

Great Britain continued lo lead European countries in the 
total amount of its trade with China. As late as 1927 it had more 
than twice that of any other nation of Europe. Tu direct com¬ 
merce with China Japan surpassed it. nowever, the ami- fapiinese 
boycott which began in 1931 as the result of Tokyo’s Manchurian 
adventure, m 1932 gave the British Empire a larger proportion 
Before 1930 the United States passed Great Britain nnd b?%32 
Butpossed Japan. Ir» 1913 the British Empire hod 18.7 «nt 
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of China's foreign trader Japan 19.4 per cent., and the United 
States 7.5 per cent. In 1929 the percentages were 15.1, 26.3^ and 
16.S respectively. In I9J2 they were 30,6, 18.4, and 3U6 respec¬ 
tively. The British percentageSj however, included aU the Empire^ 
comprising not only the United KingdonL but Canada, Australia, 
India, and the Straits SetLlemenls. Those for the Erltish Isles 
were much less —In 1^15 17 and m 192Q only S-5, In many 
ways the British retained their old position of leadership in 
China's sea-borne commerce. Until the spread of Smo-^Japanese 
hostilities hi the 1930^s, they had more tonnage entering and 
clearing from Chinese ports—approximately a third of the whole 
—than any other people, although by 1950 the Japanese almost 
equal!ed them. In 1930 they probably still had as much capital 
invested in China as did any other nation. In that year, as nearly 
could be determined—^although the figures are very douhiful— 
the investments in China of the major foreign countries were, 
in round numbers. Great Britain about one iind a qiLirter bdlion 
gold dollars cif Hongkong was included), about the same 

fof which about a billion dollars was in Manchuria), Russia be¬ 
tween two hundred and four hundred millions (largely in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and subsequently sold to Japan), the 
United States probably between two hundred and two hundred 
and fifty millions fof which between fifty and eighty millions 
were in philanthropic enterprises, such as missinns), I-^rance two 
hundred millions, and Germany one hundred millions. Of West¬ 
ern narions, the United States^ ne?ct to Great Britain, had the 
largest financial stake in China. Moreover, in s]>iie of the keen 
competition of Cuntoti and the declining importance of the foreign 
middleman. Hongkong* a British possession, continued a great 
distributing center for the China trade. In the later years of riie 
period, it will be recalled, except during and after 1932^ about a 
sixth of the exports and imports of China were listed as passing 
through it. The trade of China with all parts of the Briii^ Em¬ 
pire, including Hongkong, waSn therefore, tlecirtedly !n excess of 
thill of Japan. Until 1942, ouusde nf Manchuria, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation rcmninetl the leading forei^ 
bank, and British influence, although badly shaken, continued to 
be strong in the admmtstration of the customs service. Shanghai, 
too. w here until the 1940*s the British remained more proniineui 
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than any other foreign people, cotitinued to be the chief port of 
entry for foreign goods. However, in the total commerce of Great 
Itntain, China was not so important as in that of Japan or the 
C'nited States, in 1929 China accounted for more than a fourth 
of Japan’s foreign trade, for about three and a hail per tent, of 
that of the L nited States, and for only about one and a half per 
cent, of that of the United Kingdom. 

Even before its conquests in die 1930’s and 1940's, Japan 
loomed prominendy in China’s economic life and China was sim¬ 
ilarly very important, to Japan. Japan’s domination of South 
Manchuna has repeat^y been noted. In 1927, 9! per cent, of 
the iron ore produced in China w'as from ptofHjrties under Sino- 
JaiKuiese ccintrol most of it. wjis consumed in Japan—which 
^ we have seen, lacked extensive iron deposits of iu* own. In 
January, 1930, Japanese owned and operated in China cotton 
mills having 39 per cent, of the spindles of the entire countrv 
IJie years between 1S94 and 1937 witnessed great changes in 
the internal transportation system of Cliina. The twenty years 
after 1»94 were ones of railway building, for they saw the‘con¬ 
struction of two roads connecting Peking with the yangt 7 .e Valley 
of trunk lines in M.'inchuna. and of several shartcr roads in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country. However, before the entire country 
could be equipped with railways, the World War of 19 l 4 -] 9 i 8 
and increasing chiJ strife m China intervened. Foreign capital 
was reluctant to enter and liiile domestic capital could be obtained. 
The major p^n of the coutrtr>V tl^<?refore. and es-en most of China 
proper remained entirely unequipped. Sinkiang, .Mongolia anti 
Tibet were without a .sinyle mile. ™st Szechwan was equally free 
from the iron horse, and south of the Yangtze only a few hundred 
miles had been constructed- After 1914, most of tlie new railwav 
constniction in Manchuria. % 1930 over a third of the total 
mileage was there.- 'l\ ith the increase of civil war, especially after 
192S, eating lines, except in Manclinria, feU into abrniing dis¬ 
repair. Their use by nvaJ armies all but ruined ibe rolling slock 
and Jeopardized the maintenance of the roadbeds Their receipts 
ware often appropriated for military or other non-railway pur- 
pos^, frequently their ^uipment was not paid for, and interest 
bonds was repeatedly allowed to become overdue. 

*S,W Wonwlcrs out nj * to[i! fot mt aiin 4 of 1749* kitometen. 
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However, after the Kuoniinuing came into contrt)!, railway 
building was resumed in China proper. By ihc year 1942 ihe 
line between Canton and li\’uchang liad been completeti and vari¬ 
ous other roads, notably in Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhui, Kwangsi, 
and Chekiang, had been built. 

What the railway failed to provide was supplied in part by the 
automobile. Especially in the decade before 1937. this new type 
of conveyance came into widespread use. Thousands of miles of 
road were built, hundreds of them being even in such relatively 
backward provinces as Kwangsi. Kansu, and Kweichow. After 
the retreat to the l\>st in 19J8 the construction of roads was 
pushed in Vunnan and Szechwan. Much of the construction was 
by military' leaders for the operations of their armies, but a large 
proportion was for peaceful purposes. Motor omnibuses plied 
between many of the leading cities. Moreover, in numbers of 
cities new, broad streets were constructed, even through congested 
distnets, and here and there dty walls were torn tiown and re¬ 
placed by broad thoroughfares. These made possible the use of 
automobiles in centers where the old narrow streets would have 
prevented It. Ihiwever, most of the automobiles were in the porth, 
especially Shanghai, and the vast majority of the city streets were 
left as before, impassable or inconvenient for motor cars. More¬ 
over. most of the new highways had dirt surfaces. \'ery few would 
support traffic In heavy trucks. The automobile was still employed 
a]mo.st exd«si\‘eiy for tiassetigers and not for freight. Except 
for the infrequent railways, the latter was, perforce, transported 
as formerly by boat, on the backs of men and animals, or by 
cumbersome carLs. Late in the 1930*3 and in the I940*s the 
exigencies of war increased the use of trucks for freight. Be- 
tw'een 1941 and 1945, because of the Japanese blockade, new 
cars could not be brought in and other fuels had increasingly 
to be substituted for gasoline. 

Marked development was repstered in steam tuvvigaTion, most 
of it <^111 the coastal watets and the Vangtxe and its tributaries. 
Though Chinese companies were growing, most of the larger 
steamers were foreigti-ovmed. Long before 1937 the "fire wheel 
boat” had penetrated even into Szechwan, craft with especially 
powerful engines plying the dangerous gorges which were the 
main outlet fmm that great inland proxince. Bicycles were in- 
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troduced and ui some sections became very numerous, By ihe 
I930’s the airplane, too^ tiad become an established feature of 
Chinese transportation. Regular air serx'tce was maintained for 
mail and passengers between some of the principal cities. Air¬ 
planes even penetrated some of the more remote provinces. j\fier 
1937 the conflict with Japan speeded up the use of planes. 

In production, die factory and ^Vestom ntachinery were being 
introduced. Long before 1937, in such cities as Shanghai, Canton, 
Hankow, and Tientsin, and in numbers of smaller centers factories 
were in operation. The chief output of this new ixjwer‘driven 
muchmery was cotton goods. China ranked third among the 
cotton-growing countries of the world, being surpassed only by 
the United States and India, With the vast supply of cheap labor, 
and with coal available, the manufacture of cotton by modern 
Western processes multiplied. By I92g about a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion Chinese were employed in cotton mills. In 1929 there were 
one hundred and twenty cotton mills in all China, nearly two- 
thirds of them the property of Chinese, forty-four of Japinese, 
and three of British citizens. Measured by numbers of spindles, 
the Japanese owned about two-thirrls as much of the enterprise 
as the Chinese and the British a little less than a tenth as much. 
Approximately half of the cotton manufacturing was in Shanghai, 
and H was freely predicted that eventually the lower pari of the 
Yangtze Valley would be one of the world’s largest centers of the 
cotton industry. 

.Although cotton yam and cloth were the chief products of the 
new processes, factories were erected for a variety of other goods. 
Steam ftlatuTes, for silk, appeared in a number of cities. Rour 
mills, mills for pressing oii from the soy Ijean, match factories, 
saw mills, and sugar refineries wtie among the kinds of plants 
equipped with modem machinery. 

However, the industrial revolution had only barely begun in 
China. By 1930 only about one per cent, of the population was 
connected with large-scale industry. This was not due to the 
<learth of the essential minerals. These, although probably insuffi¬ 
cient for any such extensive manufacturing by modem methods 
as in Europe and the United States, were ample for a far greater 
rlevelopment than had yet occurred. The causes for the rctarda- 
tion miKt be sought elsewhere. Internal unrest made foreign cap. 
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jtal, usually timid, reiucumt to enter the country, and the Chinese 
themselves did not yet possess the tiuitntJties of fluid capital or 
the type of banking system essential for the financing of art ex¬ 
tensive mdustrializattan. The returns elsewhere for the meagre 
supply of such capita] as existed were so great that such long 
term im'estments as factories were not favored. Technical skill 
was scsinty, transportation facilities usually inadequate, and taxes 
and official intcrfcreiicE often disastrous. Nor had the Chinese 
yet succeeded in operating many of the stock companies by which 
the industrialization of the Occident had been made possible. 
Time-honored loyalties required that, regardless of the interests 
of stockholders, directors create posts for members of their fam¬ 
ilies. This militated against the efficiency of the Western device. 
The bulk of the manufactures of China were, therefore. stiU pro¬ 
duced by the customary liandicraft methods organized in smalt 
units by guilds. After 1Q37 the Japanese invasion led to a migra¬ 
tion of modem industry to the West, Machinery was moved and 
set up in new sites in “free” China. 

Rifts in the old organization of the industrial life of the coun¬ 
try began to appear. In man 3 '' places, especially in the chief cities, 
the guilds were weakening, puirticularlj’ in occupations in which 
the new methods had been introduced. Labor unions were formed, 
notably among workers on the railways and in the new industries. 
Before 1926 they had begun to be important, and the Kuomintang 
in its northward movement of that and the foliowing year actively 
encouraged their organization, l^nions of peasants were also 
initiated by the Kuomintang. These were facilitated by the Chi¬ 
nese habit of assocLition through occupational guilds, a tradition 
which easily carried o\^er into the new types of grouping. They 
w’ere, however, primarily political organizations. The unionizing 
of workmen and pea.san(s wag due chiefly to the ridica], Russian- 
advised elemenis in the Kuomintang. When, in 1927, ihese latter 
were discredited and suppressed, the unions formed by them suf¬ 
fered reverses and many of them disappeared. By 1937 they 
were, on the whole, few and weak- Not only laborers but also 
emptojvrs organized. Long before 1937. chambers tif commerce 
liecame familiar features of the business structure of many of the 
cities. They were an easj" ev'tilulion from llie guild sysiem or were 
formed by a federation of existing guilds. 
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The currency became worse ct>nfounded. To the copper cash 
c niiiny kinds of and the foreign-coined dollars of the 
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In the main, m spiie of many gains, the economic life of China 
seemed thus far to have suffered ralher than benefited by contact 
with the Occident. It had been disorganized and mLUtons had 
died of famine. Much of the famine, it is true, arose from natural 
causes for which foreigners were not in any wiy responsible. 
Many foreigners^ indeedj imd worked heroically and sacrificially 
to relieve it, A great deaJ of the distress, however, was due to 
the prolonged civil strife which had come partly r although by no 
means entirely) as a result of the foreign impact upon the poiitica] 
structure of the country- Moreover, in the t9.10's and lb40^s war 
with Japan, especially in the wide areas devastated by the armies, 
was accompanied by famine on a gigantic scale. If and when 
domestic and foreign war should subside, it was probable—given 
the industry and commercial ability of the Chinese—that eco- 
nomic recovery would be rapid. 

Evidences of what alterations might be expected in the physical 
en\'ironmeiit of the nation were to be seen in some of the cities. 
For example, in Amoy, once called the dirtiest port in China, by 
the IffJO’s broad, concrete-paved, electric'lighted streets took the 
place of the narrow, crooked, rough ones of other years, four^ and 
five-staiy ferro-concrete buildings were erected, a modem sewage 
system and a supply of nmning water were installed, parks and 
recreation centers replaced slums, and the surrounding hillsides 
were cleared of graves to be terraced for future residences for the 
living. 


chance:; in religious life, 1894-1944 

The years after 1895 witnessed marked changes in the reli¬ 
gious life of the country. These were in part due to the total 
impact ol the Occident—political, economic, and mtelicctual— 
and in pan to the labors of Christian missionaries. 

To the first cause must be ascribed the sveakening of Confucian¬ 
ism. Even before the fall of the Ch1ng dynasty, the abolishment 
of the traditional system of civil service examinations (1905) 
shook toils foundations the form of education which had done so 
much to perpetuate Confucianism, Other innovations in education 
brought in new subjects of study and ended the concentration on 
the old teaming. The subslitution, in 1912, of the Republic for 
the Empire, dealt Confucianism another blow. The forai of gov- 
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m the Ktiomint^jig were vig{jroxis in their snti-religiau^ activities, 
especmliy during the ditys of their ix>wer in 1926 and 1927, Must 
of the agitation was focused against Christianity^ for die latter 
wa^ palpably foreign in its origin and in much of its Leadership, 
and it was associaied with the ^'capitalistic^^ nations for which 
CummunisDi had so strong an aversion. Some of it, however, wa^ 
directed against other forms of religion. More than one temple 
was converted into a schotd, and even the Taoist was 

forced 10 tlee front his accustomeiJ residence. 

The religious spirit here and there slmvred signs of a fresh 
awakening. In some sections a reform movemCTil galvanized the 
somnolent Buddhism into new activity. For a time, especially 
before ]^22j new and usually ephemeral syncretic such as 

the Tao Vuan, interested small minorities. For a few years, too,, 
after 1926, It looked as though Sun Yat-sen would become the 
center ot a new state cult, A weekly ceremony in hh honor was 
required in alt schools and hb tomb near Nanking became a kind 
of shrine. Vet by the 194 O's enthusiasm for this innovation had 
decidedly waned. 

Most of the carnesi and aggressive new life entered through 
Christianity, After 1895 and until about 192Christianity hud 
a phenomenal expansion. The persecutions of the Boxer year 
proved only a temporary check: in the long run. through the 
added which catne to the Church from the heroism of the 
martyrs, they probably stimulated the spread of the faith- 

The reasons for this growth were to be found partly in ChinEi 
and partly in the Occident. Conditions in China were favorable. 
The old structure of Chinese life wus crumbling, and with it 
went much of die resistance which il offered to Christianity. 
Things Western were popular. In many pinces the Christian mis- 
s^iimaTy was the only resident ^Vei^ttTncr. As a repre^ntative ol 
the Occident, therefore, he was given a hearing and w^as often 
inrlueittia!. Repeatedly the altruisdc sert'ices of the missionary 
won respect for the Christian message. Moreover, numbers of 
thoughtful Chinese, eagerly seeking means of extricatmg the na¬ 
tion irom its confusion and weakness^ and taught by their Con- 
fucian rearing that the salvation of die state and society dej>end£^i 
ultimately upon the moral character of the tndividuab wonderecl 
whether the needed dynamic mighi not be found in the Christian 
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Gospfl, Nfver since the period of disunion between the Han and 
the T'ang had conditions in China been so favorable for the ac¬ 
ceptance uF a foreign falthj and at no time in ihc more than twelve 
centuries since it first reached China had Christianity there been 
ennfronted with so great an opportunity. i\s, between the Han 
and the T ang, buddhism won a lasting place in Cliina, go Chris¬ 
tianity might now establish itself as an vntegrai part of Chinese 
life. 

lloreover, the situation in the Occident was propitious. Europe 
and ,'\merica, the regions from which missionaries came, were 
increasing rapidly in wealth and .so had the means for eapandlng 
their religious enterprises. In Protestantism the \Tar? were ones 
of growing enthusiasm for foreign missions. ThV magnitude of 
the of>portunity in China stirred the churches and there was great 
optimism for the outlook both for China in general and for mis¬ 
sions in particular. Even the World War of 1CH4-1913, accom¬ 
panied and fulloiiri.*rl though it was by mumentous changes, did not 
at once work a reduction in the total support from the Occident. 
To be sure, Protestants in Great Britain had difficulty in main¬ 
taining their missions at tbeir pre-war level, and German Prot¬ 
estant mission societies were inijMjverished. Support from Prot¬ 
estants in the United States, however, more than made up for 
the deficiency. The War was followed by huge campaigns in the 
American Protestant churches for added funds and personnel for 
foreign missions in the attempt to make permancntlv effective the 
idealism with which much of America had entered that siruEgle. 
The result was extensive rcenforcements for the staffs of Ameri- 
can mbsinns, 

^ before 

md afttfr the Wm, led In an incre.ase m their proportionate share 

in nus.sions in that country. In 18S9 the numbers of British and 
.Amencan Protestant missionaries in China were about equal and 
together tiiey accounted for more than time-tenths of the nussion- 
Aniericam made up approximately three-fifths 
of the total foreign soil oi Protestant missions in China 

Roman Catholics, tw, augmented their efforts in China, both 
t«fore and after the ar. French missions declined relatively in 
the predominance which they once heid, particularly after the 
separation of Cliorch and State in France in 1905 and the actions 
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of the French Govemmenl againsl Caibolic schools. Fioweii’er, 
the increase from other nnlionalities more than compensated for 
the difference. In Roman Cniholic circles the War was foUowed 
bv an enhanced interest in foreign missions. Especially ii™"E 
AmeiicaD Catholics concern for foreign missionSf once negligible, 
rapidly mounted, and much of it centered in ChlniL ^ 

The figures ol this growth of Christian thissiohb are inipressivc. 
In 1 a89 the roll of Frotestant missionaries in China contained 
about thirteen hundred names. In 190S the number had risen to 
almost thirty-five hundred, in 1910 to more than five tbous^d, 
and in L936 to slightly more than sis thousand* Because of fur¬ 
loughs and health leaves, the number actually at work in China 
at any one time was probably about on^-fifth or less 

than each of these figures. In 1390 not quite six hundred and 
fifty foreign Roman Catholic priests were in China, tn fS9fi or 
1&97 the number was a litik mote than seven huudretl and hfly, 
in 1901 more than a thousand^ in 1912 nearly fifteen hundred, 
and in 1936 over seventeen hundred. In 1926 the total foreign 
staff--%i 5 hop 5 , priests, lay brothers, and sisters—was slightly 
os-er three thousand, and in 1933 about forty-four hundred. 

The number of Chinese Christians rose even more markedly. 
In 1SS9 Protestant communicants numbered about thirty-seven 
thousand in 1898 about eighty thousand, in 1904 about one hun¬ 
dred and thirty thousand, in 1914 a little over a quarter of a 
million, in 1922 slightly over four hundred thousand, and in 1932 
about four hundred and fift%* thousand. In 1936 the total Prot¬ 
estant community, reckoning baptised Christians and th^e under 
instruction, was over seven hundred thousand- In IS96 there w-ere 
about a half a million ^ baptiTedl Roman Catholics in China in 
1901 the number was estimated as being over seven hundred 
thousand, in 1907 about nine hundred thousand, m 1912 a liiUe 
short of a million and a half, in 191S a little under two nMllion^. 
in 1^24 a little under two and a qimner millions, in 1^2^ a little 
less than two and a half millions, and in 1941 slightly abo^ e three 
and a quarter millions, fn no other nou-Ocddental country—with 
the exception of the Philippines and India—were there so many 
Roman Catholics. There were aswelljn the lO.lO’s. ov^ one hun¬ 
dred thousand Russian Orthodox, most of them non^hmesc. 

The activiiies of the missionaries, particularly of Protestant 
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missionaries, were tnuHifarioui. Protestants, seeing the Chinese 
hunger (or a Western type of education, opt-ned many schools, 
s ressmg especially^ secondary and higher education. Thev 
oimded and mamiamed some of the best educational instttutiotv!, 

attention to hospitals and to 
edncition m Western medicine. The modem medical and nursing 
professions owed to them their inception and most of their de- 
velopment. 1 hey organized Voung Men's and Voung W^omen's 
Christian .Associations, schools for the blind, an(i leper .asylum-S 
ThtT promoted education in pviblit health, helped in reiievfng 
famine and aided the study of agricultural problems and meth^ 
ods- I-rom the impulses derived from Protestants came a valiant 
t“ch the masses to read, ProtestanLs prepared 
and dtsinhuted an extensive religious literature: in 1924 f!^ h,. 

nearly ten million copies of porijon.s of 
the Bible. TJey presented the Christian message to million^ 

^ pnnted page, partly in personal conversations 
and partly by means of public meetings. .■Alihmjgb divided, as is’ 

*nlo scores of denominations, they 
made extensive progress toward cnoporation and union ^ 

Protestant mis,sions and the Protestant Christian communiiv 
were hating an influence quite out of proportion to iheir nuineri- 

nation’s leading educators either were 
I rolesUnt Christians or had studied in Protestant schools The 

an influential purveyor of the new knowledge, was founriivl Kv 
men trained in a Protestant mission press Severil nf ih ■ » 

among them Sun Aal-sen, Feng Yii-hsiang. Chiang Kii ^hek 
and some of the heads of minLsiries of the Nanking Government’ 
ftom^ t-aihollcs were not so diverse in their activities r 
pared with Protestants, they had little medical work nor did ih^v 
pbc^uch emphasis upon schools for educating the general pub 
ilc. They did not attempt to iniTuence from ^ ^ ^' 

life of the country as a whole. They con^ntrarernth? 
building Christian communities. To this end thru h 
^nds inuicatecheticai schools, often paving f It™' 

rn attendance, Thev expended murh expenses of those 

f»n.s ta <bn«c, of doa-h. a„rt, ,, , Corolta^.. 
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of orphanages for the care of destitute children and for rearing 
in the Catholic faith those waifs who survived infancy. Mijsi of 
the education provided by Roman Catholics was of a religious 
naiuro—giving to the laity the rudiments of the faith and pre¬ 
paring a Chinese clergy. Prospective priests were required to 
undergo a prolonged and exacting training. 

Largely as a result of these methods, Roman Catholics con¬ 
tinued to be much more numerous than the Protestants—although 
unlit I92S the proportionate rate of increa.-ie of the latter was 
greater—but Romn Catholicism made decidedly less impression 
upon the life of the country at large. 

Upon the masses of the nation the direct effect oi Christianity, 
whether Protesutnl or Roman Catholic, was still negligible. 
Professing Christians totaled less than one per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation and the great majority of the Chinese were probably only 
barely aware, if at all, of the existence of the faith. 

Beginning with about 19ZS, Christianity, and especially Prot¬ 
estantism. suffered grave reverses. The anti-religious movement, 
which became largely and often explicitly anti-Christian, began 
in 1922, was revived in 1924, and was intensified as a result of 
the Shanghai incident of May 30th, 1925. In 1926 and 1927 the 
left wing of the Kuomintang, encouraged by Russian Communists, 
was vigorously anti-Christian. Christianity was accu.scd, among 
other things, of being '‘imperialisUc'’ and "capitalistic;’ and since 
the rage of the Nationalists wtia just then directed chiefly against 
Great Britain and a considerable number of Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries were British, Protestantism suffered more than Roman 
Catholicism, fn 1926 and especially in 1927, at the height of the 
activity of the left wing of the Kuomiiitang, a great exodus 
of Protestant missionaries occurred. When, in the summer of 
1927, the conservative reaction set in, missionaries began to 
return. 

Christian schools, moreover, liecame the target of many Xa* 
tionalists, on ihe ground that they existed fur religious propaganda 
rather than education, and that they were part of the cultural 
invasion of the imperialistic powers. Since Protestanis had (ic- 
vfjted a larger proportion of their efforts toward maintaining 
schools than had Roman Catholics, they suffered more from this 
phase of the attack. 
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Add&d to the specifically atiti'Chnstian aptalion was the dan¬ 
ger from the widespread banditry. Missionaries, being foreign 
and supposedly rich, were believed to be valuable for ransom, 
Scores of them w-ete captured and nvmy lost their lives. 

Then, too, while in the Occident support for Roman Catholic 
missions was increasing, that in the United States for Protestant 
missions fell off. For a variety of reasons, beginning about 1924 
a marked decline in gidng cut the incomes of moat of the major 
American Protestant mission boards, The incomes of Protestant 
missionary societies in the rest of the world remained about sta¬ 
tionary. and so did not make up for the loss in American con¬ 
tributions. The world-wide Gnanctal depression which began in 
1929 brought further losses in gifts. This meant that while Prot¬ 
estant missions were under heavy fire in China, their support 
from the Occident was suffering. The combination proved serious. 
Accurate figures are lacking, but it is certain that the growth of 
Protestantism in number? of communicants decidedly slow'ed 
down .after 1924 and in many places experienced an actual de¬ 
cline. iS’or did the Roman Catholic community show so large a 
rate of increase as in the jmniedi4ately preceding years. 

In some respects, however, the persecutions and trials of the 
years after 1924 stimulated Christianity to throw nut deeper 
roots into Chinese soQ, It became unmistakably obvious that if 
the faith were to survive in the intensely tiatinnalistic China of 
the day it must become more Chinese in sympathy and leadership. 
Rome look pains lo show itself friendly to Chinese patriotism. 
After May 30th, 1925, group after group of Protestant mission- 
riries and board after board came out in favor of removing from 
the treaties the clauses guaranteeing toleration for missionaries 
and Christianity, and some expressed thcmse]ve.s as opposed to 
extraterritoriality and foreign contro] of the tariff. Moreover, 
partly because of the nationalistic wave, Protestants rapidly 
pushed Chinese into poaitiotis of leadership, electing several Chi¬ 
nese bishops, placing Chinese at die head of their cofkges and 
universities, and in many other ways seeking to transfer control 
to them. Roman Catholics redoubled their efforts to train a Chi¬ 
nese detg>-, and in 1926, at Rome, the Pope consecrated six Chi¬ 
nese priests lo the episcopate .the first since the sole previous 
aiipointmem in the sevenietaiih century. W^ithin the next four 
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vpurs fivt more Chinese were r&iseti to the episcopHtCi and by 

1040 at least nineteen ecclesiastical divisions were administered 
by Chinese, !n its financial support and in its liturgy' and creeds 
the Church was sull largely foreign, but it was less essotic than 
it bad been a decade before. 

The Japanese invasion had mixed effects upon Christianity. 
In Manchuria after 1931 some check was placed on the activities 
of missionaries and churches. After 1937, as the Japanese moved 
farther into China, many missionaries were forced to leave. After 

1041 British and Americans in ^‘occupied” China were interned. 
Thousands of Chinese Christians joined in the exodus to the 
West. There, especially among Protestants, they strengthened 
the Christian cause. Moreover, Christians, both Chinese and 
foreign, by their ministry to the sufferers from war. won much 
respect from the non-Christians. By the mid-l940's China w-as 
siaid to be more open to the Christian message than at earlier 
lime. Yet missionary stuffs were suffering depletion. World W ar 
II and transportation difficulties put obstacles in the way of 
reenforcements, From some countries funds were cut off. Chris¬ 
tianity wns under a new handicap. 

CHANCES IN l^iTEl,tECTUAL LIFE, 1894-1944 

Fidly as great as the changes in government and in the economic 
and religious life of the country were those in education, litera¬ 
ture, and ianguage. In some respects, between 1S95 and 1943 
the mental life of China moved farther from its old moorings than 
that of the W'esl had done between the thirteenth and the twen¬ 
tieth century. It was in greater turmoil than at any time since 

the Chou, , , , , 

In 1895, in spite of a few foreshadowings of chan^. China s 
intellectual life was still shaped almost entirely by the civil service 
examinations. Through these led the road to power, w'etilth, and 
social recognition, and all formal education was determined by 
their retjuitements. .As we shall see in a later chapter, the sv'stem 
had its virtues as well as its defects. Success in it dernauded, 
however, so exclusive a devotion to Chinese classical studies and 
to the acquisitinn of skill in writing in a highly artificial literary 
si vie that few of those passing through it had leisure and scarcely 
more of its products had interesi for venturing into other fields 
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of learning. China’s Uttraii were all hut in]|>en'icius to what their 
fellows in the West were thinking and achieving. 

After 1895, anti particularly after 1900, conditions rapidly 
altered. Sehrxils with curricula combining Wtslem and Chinese 
subjects were established in increasing numbers. The abolition, 
in 190S, of the old civil service examinations brought to an end 
the structure by which much of Chinese thought had been molded 
since the Han, Tlie governniem planned a school system in which 
the old and Uie new learning should be combined, li had as its 
ideal compul.sory primary education for alU with higher primary 
and secondary srluxil.s and universities. Through the years various 
modificatians of this were projected. 

Enormous difhcuUies confronted ibe realization of such a 
plan “among them the training of the thousands of teachers re¬ 
quired, political influence in appointments to faculties and cor¬ 
ruption in 3dmlnistration« the cost of equipment, and the expense 
for maintenance and salaries in a coimity heavily burdene<| by 
the exactions of military leaders. It is not strange that at times 
progress was slow. Proousing universities arose and attracted 
students, only to disintegrate after a few years with a change in 
leadership and the iluctuarians of politics. The dLsorgiinizatlon 
was particularly great in the years 1926-1928 when Llie National- 
isi Govern mem was fighting to establish itself. In 192.1 about si,x 
and a half million pupils enrolled in government schools of all 
grades fa substantial increase over any preceding year for which 
figures are available), about ha if a million were in schools main- 
Iaided by Christian missions, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
and an unknown number, perhaps three or three and a half mil¬ 
lion, in private schools of the old typie. Figures fur 1931 showed 
thirty-four universities and colleges with 17,285 students, sixteen 
technical institutions with 2.168 students, and about thirteen hun- 
dretl secondary schools %vith 234,811 students. Many cities ex¬ 
tended their primary school.^, especially after 1928. In 1929- 
19.30 primary schools enrolled over eight million eight hundred 
thuuiaatid children. True to their traditions, the Chinese had a 
passion for education and showed an almost pathetic confidence 
ill it as a means of national salvation. Private initiative supple¬ 
mented that of the government, not only in maintaining schools 
of the old type and assisting Christian msUtutiuns, but in estab- 
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lishiRg and siipportitiR schools of the newer sort. Private aid was 
especwllv tnarted iti secondary and hijjher educaiion. 

llie quality of the new educuiion often left much to be desired. 
Many teachers were badly prepared and owed their positions to 
family or political influence. In minihers of insratices the physical 
equipment of the schools was inadequate. Students were restive 
under discipline, whether moral or ituellectuai. often insisted upon 
a deciding voice in the management of the institution, and at times 
demanded that all be given credit for the work of a course re- 
tj^rdless of their competence. The faculty, for fear of losing their 
jx^ttions, usually jnetded. Fortunately there were exceptions. 
Some schools c{)ii.^istenlly tnaintitined high standards, 

Manv Chinese sought the new learning either in Japan or in 
its sources in the West. After 1900 their numbers swelled to one 
of the greatest student migrations in hktory. Most ambitious 
voutbs were dissatisfied until they had studied abroad. For some 
years they flocked to Japan hy the thousands. A large propor¬ 
tion of liie prominent military men were trained there. From 
time to time the stream to that country dwindled somewhat, partlj 
because of the recurrent strong feeling against Japan after 1915. 
America was the host to other thousands, hundreds of whom were 
financed by the remitted portions of the Boxer indeniniiy due 
tJie Uni ted States. This fund, moreover, was dravni upon to ^uib- 
lish just outside of Peiping a higher schtwl, Tsing Hua. largely 
after American models. For years the United Sia^ies^had more 
Chinese students than did any European country. English was by 
far the most wideiv used of the European languages and was much 
sought after. This was probably bt>lh a cause and a result of the 
.■\nierica-wflrd movement. Then, after the World War of 1914— 
19 iS, France made a strong bid for Chine,sf students, offering 
them manv inducements, and for a time the numVser there ex¬ 
ceeded that in America. In 19 ■10. of the 1,4S4 ai^plyrng to the 
Ministry of Education for passports to study abroad. 55.6 per 
cent, vvere expecting to go to Japan, 18 per cent, to the United 
Slat^^h 11-6 pf r CCTt. to bfutice. Hundreds were lt> be totTnd 
in other European countries, notably Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many, and, for a short lime before the anli-Communisl reaction 
of 1927, in Russia. 

The “retumed students^' played a notable part in the new 
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China and morf and mort* came into control, especially in politics 
and education. In 1929, for example, of the emploj'ees of tlie 
National Govenunent at .N'ankini;, nearly sta per cent, had studied 
in the United States, nearly four per cent, in Europe, and nearly 
seven per cent, in Japan. A still larger proportion o( the higher 
offices at Nanking were filled by them. 

The ''Mass education MovemEnt,’" an attempt to teach great 
groups of illiterates to read, wa.^ begun after the World War of 
1914-1918, under the auspices of the Voung Men's Christian AssrH 
cbtlon. by a returned student from America, James Y. C. Yen. 
Yen worked out a Ibt of the most used characters, approximately 
a thousiind in number, and devised methods of teaching these efh' 
ciently and quickly to large numbers. The Movement soon formed 
an independent organization and became very popular. Its results 
were often disappoinling, for many taui^t by it dropped back into 
illiteracy, and only a few went on to read anything really useful. 
Vast area$ knew little or nothing of it. Vet it had at least an 
indirect effect in stimulating the emergence of popular schools 
and the simplification of elementary reading classes. In lime 
Yen, with his staff of expert assistants, settled down in one rural 
area in the North, there to make effeaive his ideals of education 
in the transformation of a single cammunity. 

The Japanese invasion of the I930's and I940’s tvorked marked 
changes. In Manchuria ii discouraged higher education and made 
the school.^ subserve the new regime. Many universities in China 
proper moved to new sites in the W'est, beyond the Japanese rone. 
In “occupied^’ China Japan reorganired the curricula of the 
schools to suit her purposes. In "free” China the numbers of 
students in all grades rapidly mounted. Y'el inflation, under¬ 
nourishment for teachers and students, and lack of proper build¬ 
ings, libraries, and lalxiratories wrought grave hardship. 

Chinese students, both those trained abroad and those whose 
education had been entirely in tJhina, were inclined to lake an 
active interest in public affaiirs. In this they perpetuated the tra¬ 
dition of the older education, for that had been designed to pre¬ 
pare men for the service of society through the state. Particu¬ 
larly after 1911. students gavT much attention to political agita¬ 
tion. The "Student Movement," at times organized on more than 
a local scale, was often a factor to be reckoned with. For eiiam- 
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olo, studet^ts prominent in effectiiiK ibe various boycotts 

against Japan and Great Britain, The Student Movement was 
[tarticularly strong in mitidie isecondary) schools. The yout s 
of that immature age were susceptible to mob psychology and 
were easily swaved by older leaders, often from the outside, who 
found it to their advantage to organiar them. Students 
grossed in the campaign of the Kuomintang in l*J26 and 1927, 
and, as is the nature of imficiuous youth, gravitaiHl toward the 
left. Many became zealous propagandists of Comnuinism. \then, 
in 193 1 , the attti*Communist reaction set in, numbers were exe¬ 
cuted for their radicalism, l-he authorities now frowned on stn- 
dent activities, admonishing the youth to concentrate on their 
books. For a time the Student Movement sufeided. In 1931 it 
had an active part in agitating for direct action a^mit Japan 
and in bringing about a change of government m Nan^og, In 
•‘free" China in the I930’s and 1940’s .t largely 
Kuomintang was unfriendly and, indeed, organized a \omh 
Corps' to reenforce its own power. Many stu^nts were so 
pressed liy the physical struggle for existence that they were 
apathetic, fn Communist China youth was even more strongly 
indoctrinated with the ideals of the dommanl party. 

Inefnciencv there was in much of the new education, and eoergj' 
was often diverted from intellectual pursuits to iiohural agitaiion. 
Yet there was activity in schtdaiship, AVestem and Chinese phi¬ 
losophers were e,\aminC'd, some having their advocates and all 
being freely criticized. Ancient Chinese thinkers such as Mo Ti. 
long looked at askance by the orthodox, were enthusiastic^ \ re 
discovered. Reprints were Issued of many books pros^ibed by 
the Ch'ing. China's history came in for tearless restudy. Bti^ 

I he critical procedure developetl in the Ch mg dym^ty by the 
scholars connected with the movement known as the Han Lrarn- 
ing and the methods of Western historians were applied to 
the records of China's past-to the dbcreditmg of much that 
had been currently accepted, particularly concerning the pre- 

Confuebn period. . . 

Books multiplied, and m'w publishing hmises arose as ihe^r 
purveyors. One company sold in one year SSOO.OOO worlh iChi* 
nese cutrenev) of books in Western languages. Translations of 
hiindretb of \\'estem works were printed. Fx^jeriments were made 
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in fresh types of literature. Sew journals appeared, many of 
them tiiiiie inconsequential and most of them ephemeral, but 
some of them imluential and all of them symptoniatic of the va¬ 
riety and freedom oi thought and the desire for literary self- 
expression which characterized the young Mjucated class. One 
of the most famous of the journals was the Hsin Ch'iwg Sien Tsa 
Ckih (’'The Kew Youth Magazine”), begun in 1916 and first 
edited by one of the outstanding writers of tlic period, Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu. 

Other printed channels of the new ideas were the textbooks 
for the schools, the newspiipeis which sprang uji like mushrooms 
and which were mostly of vety^ poor quality and used largely for 
political, personal, and partisan propaganda, and the placard, with 
vivid pictures and teliing phrases, likewise developed largely for 
propaganda. 

Moving pictures from the Occident (especially the United 
States} invaded the land and achieved popularity, Although 
looked upon primarily as a form of amusenient, they depicted 
(even if usually in distorted and bizarre fashion) the life of the 
West and coidd not fail to be a iwtent means of education. As a 
rule their quality, both morally and wsthetlcally, was atrocious. 
The \^'cstern ones were often discards and the increasing num¬ 
bers of Chinese films were usually fully as bad 

Among the most influential scholars of the time was Liang 
Chl-ch’act, who first came into prominence in the reform move- 
tneni of 1*98 as a pupil of K ang Yu-wei. Although he was more 
of a iwpularizer than an exact and careful thinker, his writings 
were widely read. Younger than he but also having an enontious 
effect upon the thoughtful youth of his time was Hu Shih, Bom 
in I89t, of a scholarly family and trained in the older learning, 
he had a briUiani career as a student in the United States and' 
returning to Ciiina, wrote and lectured voluminously and ably. 

In the general disintegration and modification of the intel¬ 
lectual containers of the past, the language itself could scarcelv 
hope to escape- Hundreds of fresh terms descril»‘d the new 
objects and ideas. Some of rhem were imporied from fapan. 
where for more than a generation Chinese characters in new 
combmations had been used to express the fresh concepts enter- 
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mg from the Wesl. Others were coined in China, Various at¬ 
tempts were made to substitute for the cumbersome though beau¬ 
tiful and esqjressive written characters a simpler and purely pho¬ 
netic system, but none achieved wide success. Quite otherwise 
was the fate of a movement to adopt as a medium for scholarship 
and serious writing a dignified form oi the Mutitiat-in the ver¬ 
nacular most widely s]w!ven—rather than the old literary style 
so remote from the tongue of every' day, '^fbe vernacular had 
often been employed in centuries post for such purposes as the 
w'riting of novds, but the new movement to utilize the ptil hua, or 
“plain speech” of the people for literary purposes is usually dated 
from a manifesto of Hu Shih, on January' Isl, 1917. Hu Shih 
had the courage of his convictions and employed the ptii ftu<t in 
his own writing. Others followed, and. m spite of some criticism 
from the conservatives, the pai kua quickly became the medium 
of expression of the younger and some of the older writers and 
was polished into a worthy literary vehicle. The revolution was 
fully as great as the substitution in Europe, some centuries before, 
of the vernaculars for Latin as the language of scholarship. Along 
with the use of the pat km W'cnt the effort to have all the country 
adopt one dialect of the spoken language, a form of the Mantlarin, 
as the ktio yfi, or national speech. This was taught In the schools, 
even in some non^^Iainiarirt districts (it was nuide compulsory 
in 1920). and gained rapid headway. Especially in the provinces 
along the southern coast, where Miindariti had once been as little 
understood as though it were a foreign longue, by 1937 student 
audiences were easily able to follow addresses in it. 

Much of this fresh intclleclual life wag styled the “New Tide,” 
**Renaissance,” ’*Xew’' Thought/* or ^^ew Culture movement. 
The “New Tide" had many angles. It included the use of the 
pai kua, e.'iperiments in novel types of literature, the examination 
of China's past, discussions of philosophy, and, in general, the 
many intellectual currents which joined in the stream which was 
the new China and which, it was fondly ho|>ed. w'ould issue in the 
birth of a cmlization. U strongly emphasized what it believed 
to be the value of science and the scientific approach and made 
much of social science, psychology, and eciuiation- It also had a 
political lispeci, the tecnforcemcnl of nationaUsm, In general 
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tt was individualistic: and incorjjoratifd a revolt against the past. 
It was jijiven impetus by the prolonged visits to China, (or exten¬ 
sive lecture tours, of outstanding W'estem thinkers, notably John 
l>cwey and Bertrand Russell. 

The “New Tide" bad no headciuarters. For some years, under 
its Chancellor (IQ17-193 j), Ts’ai Yu.in-p’ei—a Ilautin under 
tile old regirne and later a student in Germany and France—the 
National Cnh^ersity at Peking was its most active center, A num¬ 
ber of brilliant men, such as Ch'en Tu-hsiu and Hu Shih, scrv'ed 
on the faculty and intellectually the Cniversiiy was the most stint 
ulaling institution in the country. Misfortune overtook it, how 
ever, the more prominent members of its stafT resigned, and the 
leadership of the Movement scattered. 

The ''New Tide," technically so called, h said to have begun 
in 1916 and to have reached its height between 1920 and 1923, 
li wa-s essentmlly the proclamittiun of new ideas. When, as was 
soon the case, these found wide acceptance and controversy died 
down, the reason for its existence passed. As a phase of the com¬ 
ing of fresh currents of thought it ceased to he. However, much 
of the general intellectual activity of which it was an expression 
continued. 

What the outcome of all this mtellectual ferment would be no 
one could accurately predict. For the lime, scholars of the new 
type, both young and old, were chieily animated question mtirks. 
Much of their scepticism wa.s purely destructive. The old Con- 
fudan orthodoxy had passed and with it the intellectual unity and 
unifonnity of the educated class. Many schools of thought, as 
in the Chou, were compeling for the mastery. In the realm of 
mind as in that of politics chaos was the order of the day. Some 
there were, however, who were groping toward the building of a 
substitute for what had been swept aside: they might well be lay¬ 
ing the foundations for a structure of thought and society which 
would equal or excel the old. 

.'\t the moment, in the 1930$ and I940's science and scientific 
subjects were popular. Here, in the application of science, was 
supjxrsed to lie the salvation of the country. WTieiher this trend 
wauld persbt iii> mim could say. 
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CHANCES IK SOCIAL LIFE, MORALS, AND CUSTOMS, 1394-1944 

The revolution in political forms and ideals, the tiuiovations in 
economics and religion, and the inteliectual unrest could not fail 
to be accompanied by great changes in social organization, morals, 
and ciLStoTUS, The telephone, the moving picture, the widespread 
use ol electric lights in diics t which made another type of night 
life possible), the factory, die railway, the automobile, the news- 
p.ai)eT, all joined, as in the Occident, to revolutionize society. To 
be sure, the innovations were chiefly in the ports and here were 
by no means universal. Even as late as 1944 vast areas were but 
slightly affected. Yet the changes had begun and were prominent 
in the centers from which they would be most likely to spread 
to the rest ot the nation. 

Many of tlie old forms of etiquette were passing and were being 
succeeded by others, often less elaborate and more brusque. 
Sometimes, in Ihe transition, a lamentable lack was shown of any 
of tliosc manners which ease the intercourse between individuals 
and groups, tind in which the Cliincse have been traditionally 
skilled. 

Old Styles of dress were also going. Even before the revolution 
of 1911, the queue, the form of wearing the hair imposed by the 
Manchus. had liegun to disappear—somewhat furtively. With 
the revolution came a wholesale cutting of queues—although that 
appendage persisted and in the IQjO’s w'as even seen in such a 
modern city as Shanghai- By the I930’s the coufure of bobbed 
hair had been widely adopi^ among women and girls. Many 
abandoned Chinese garb for Western costumes-^ surrender 
which always involved a loss in picturesquencss and often in dig¬ 
nity and good taste. While, with the increase of nationalism, 
especially after 1925, for a time a decided reaction (xcurred in 
favor of the traditional garb. Occidental styles were in part re¬ 
tained and later increased again in use. This was particularly 
true in the uniforms of soldiers and of school chfiriren and older 
students and in the dress of those who had frequent intercourse 
with the foreigner in business and diplomacy. ^ 

The relations between the sexes were shifting. Freedom of 
social intercourse between boys and girls and men and women, 
once looked upon with abhorrence after childhood years and tol- 
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erated only with women of doubtful morals, now became frequent 
and respectable. Women were given more liberty. Sometimes 
they participated in pttlitlcs and were employed in govemmEnt 
posts. In the radical movement of 1926-1927 even .'\ma 20 n corps 
were beard of. 

Youth paid less deference to age. Mare and more young peo¬ 
ple msisted upon making their choice of their life mates without 
the interference or even the advice of parents. 

rormer distinctions between classes were also passing. Mem¬ 
bers of occupations once despised, such as that of the soldier, 
were coming into power. 

Here and there, loo, notably in the cities, the large family was 
breaking up. Instead oj members «f several generations living in 
patriarchal groups in one compound, as harl often Ijeen the cus¬ 
tom, in the case of such new groups as laborers in the factories 
and graduates of secondary and high schrxjis it was not unusual 
for each married couple to have its Individual home. In some 
circles concubinage was regarded with less tolerance than for¬ 
merly, 

WTiat the effect of alt these changes would be no one could fore¬ 
see. Especially were the altcratjons in marriage customs and 
family life fraught with unpredictable comsequences. More than 
among most peoples, the family had formed the basic social unit, 
an estremeiy Important agency for education and social control. 
The weakening of its traditional ties could not fail of significant 
re<^ults. 

Never before in the recorded history of China had the gap in 
custom? and outlook between generations been so wide and deep. 
In breaking vrith the constraints of the past, many of the youth 
came to moral and physical shipwreck, and others were seriously 
injured. On the other hand, the old customs were not ivithnut 
deleterious consequences and someiliing could be said in praise 
of the new freedom. 

These changes, like so many of the others, did not come simul¬ 
taneously throughout the length and breadth of the nation, nor 
were they to lie found everywhere in equal d«?gree. They were 
more in evidence in the cities, pariiciibrly along the coast and 
where the largest numbers of foreigners were found. The west¬ 
ward movement of population to 'free" China in the lQ30's and 
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J940’s spread them in hhhertu remote and slightly altered areas. 
In the I940*s the presence of thousands of American troops ac¬ 
celerated them. Rural districts were the least affected, and in 
many places life was but little modified. Practically everywhere, 
however, same departure from the paA\ was seen, and it increased 
as. the years passed. The old China was going, seemingly never 
to return. 


strustAiiv 

The years following IS94 witnessed the most startling and revo¬ 
lutionary changes in China's history. Foreigners ibreatetied the 
nation's independence. .Although it was not subjugated to an 
alien pt>liticai yoke nearly so fully as it had repeatedly been in 
earlier centuries, and by the t930*s liad made decided progress 
toward the recovery' of such portions of its uidependencc as had 
been sacrifleeti, in almost every other phase of its life the country 
yielded to the Occident. It was frequently said that China w*as 
experiencuig in one generation a imnsition as varied and mo- 
men lous as that through which Europe had |>assed in tlic Renais¬ 
sance. the Protestant Reformation, the French Revolution, and 
the Industrial Revolution. 

There w.'ts swept aside the polittca! framework under which 
the nation had been living for more than two ihottsand years— 
a structure to which it owed its unity—-and experiments were 
being made with Western types of government. Nothing which 
could confidently be called stable had yet emerged. Administra¬ 
tively the land was divided and repealed civil strife and banditry 
were impoverishing it. 

On the other hEind, in some respects the country was more 
nearly a conscious unit than ever before. Nationalism, reenfurced 
by the new educational system, the telegraph, the Customs Serv'- 
ice, the post office, and, to a less extent, by the railway, the steam¬ 
ship. the automobile, and the airplane, was welding China to¬ 
gether and was as effective in producing cultural uniformiiy as 
was the old aclministraiive sv-stem. 

These new institutions and appliances, with others, bade fair 
also to transform the economic life of the penplc. 

Religiously the pniclices aud beliefs of the masses were little 
altered! but the observances maintained by the state were dis- 
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continued or fell into neglect, and the Confucian theory by which 
social reladonshipa had long been ordered was either discredited 
or on the way toward desuetude, Christianity made notable gam^ , 
and Buddhism experienced something of a revival, but the 
majority of the educated were moving toward a religious scep¬ 
ticism which at times became militant. 

Intellectually the younger educated men had passed almost 
completely out of one world into anuther and were dominated 
by an enthusiasm for science—of a ^\'estem tj-pe. 

Socially (4(1 customs were going, here and there the family waiS 
showing signs of disintegration, Ihc relations between the sexes 
were being revolutionized, and former moral standards were 
actively challenged. The nation had struck, its tents and was (u) 
the march—but whither no one could foresee. 

On the oihinr hand, while Clhina was being so altered by con¬ 
tact with the Occident, she was having but little influence upon 
the West—far less than tn the eighteenth century, Chinese art 
was eagerly collected by Western museums, courses on China's 
history' and culture appeared in the curricula of univeTSitics of 
Eur(5pe and America, but the culture of the Occident was, ap¬ 
parently, unaffected, The old dvilixation of China was being shat¬ 
tered by the West, but as a rule tt’estemers had almost no knowl¬ 
edge or appreciation of China. Only a few savants and here and 
there a far-seeing individual were aware of the greatness of the 
civilization which was so rapidly disappearing. Even some of 
these (pjesiioned whether China bad anything to teach the Occi¬ 
dent. Tliere was no reciprocal fertilijtaiion of Western culture. 


BrBI.iOGRAPllV 

Books and articles oo one or anofliet phase of rtents, rmvemmis, 
ami pTohkms of the C hina of these years are tiuraWred hv the thou- 
.«an(U. The iittempt to select the must useful and sigiiincani of them is 
iHJth iiect=Lsar>' and TiiUibLe. 

With the CA7njf Shih Kuo, or draft lustor>' of the fTiW receiitly 
compiled, the long line of dynastic histories comes to an end and no 
single wirk in Chinese carries, in so authoritatiw a manner, the story 
beyond the Legimuug of i^li. » ? 

Of general aecounu in foreip languages. H. Cordier, IfiHohr Gini- 

,?Tk rJ 1921) brings the narrative on!v 

to the end uf the Ch mg. and this also is true of the mmmniental work 
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bv H. B. Morse. The Intemutioniti RelatUms of ikf Chmea EmpUe 
(3 vuls.. LottHon, I^IO-J'^IS). H. B, Morse and H. F. XL-tcNmi, Fitr 
Eastern KtUtiions iShmighai, 1028; second edition, Boston, 1931) Car¬ 
ries Ihe story into 1927 and is very' got^d, but lacks tlie eateosive foot- 
ntites which are pan of the wlae of the larner work by Morse. An 
enoniious amount of malerfal oii practically all phases of curnent life 
and events is cuntaineri in the successive issues of The. China Vest 
Hook (ctliied hv H. T. ^Tontague Bell and H. G- W, Woodhead, 1912^ 
1921, and Ijy H. G, W. \Voo<ili«id. 1922 et fe^..‘pubUshe<l Londun 1912- 
1920) Trent sin 1921-1930, Sluinghai 1931-1939), Semi-official is The 
Chmese Year Book, 1935-36 {Shanghai, 193S). Ftilly official is China 
Handbook, m7-i943 {New York, 1943). 

Brief accounts, in the nature of testbonks, arc S. K. Hombeck, Con- 
tempOTary Polisici in the Far Eait {New York, 1916}, which deals 
nifjsl eniirelv with events between 1911 and 1916, P. j. Treat, The Fat 
FM%t tN'ew York, 1928), and B, M, VInacke, A History of the Far East 
in Modern Times {New York, 1928), 

A periirdit-al useful for its news and giving a strongly British point cjl 
view* is The \inih China Daily Xesi>$ {in its weekly form The Hortk 
China IfCTulit) (Shanghai. 1850-1941), 

Pertinent ducuittents for diplomatic history are in Chinese Maritime 
Customs, Treaties, Convenfirms, tie-, between Chi»a and Foreign States 
{second edition, 2 vftls,. Shanghai, 1917), J. V. MacMurray s great 
W'cirk, Tftalks and Agruniexts with and concerning China, 1894-1919 
(2 vuls,, New York. 1921). and a continuation or the latter, Treaties and 
Agreements soilh and timfcrning China, 1919-1929 ( Washington, 1929), 
compiled by the lamcgie Endow men I tor tnlernational Peace. An ac¬ 
count of eKiralerritorialily is in G. W. Keeton, The Development of 
Eitraterritorielitv in China (London, 1978). W. W. Willoughby, For¬ 
eign Rights and Interest! i« China (reviEtd edition, 2 vols., BalJimarc, 
1927) is lie standard treatise in [t,s field, Georges SouUe de :3[oraiit, 
Exterriforaiiti et Intcrets i^rangers en Chine (Paris and ShatiglLti, 
1925) , is also worth noting. 

On events through the death of the Empress Dowager, Siee J O. P. 
Bland and E. Backhoufe, China under the Empress Dowagtr (Phila- 
delphia and I^aitdmt, I9i2), E. Backhouse and J, O. P. Bland. .'JtiMitfj 
and llniioirf of the Court oj Peking {London, !914), the Princess Der 
Ling. Old Buddha (New York, 1928), and the Princess Der Ling, Thw 
Years in (hr Forbidden City (New York, 19)41. On attempts at re¬ 
form preceding the fall the Mnnehus, there i.- a book by IVT. E, t-iiti- 
eron, The Reform Movement in China, t89S—I9l2 (Stanford Lniver- 

sity Press, 1931). . ^ . 

On foreign oggresion between 1894 and 1900, probably the best 
specialized studv. baser] upon careful research, and atguing that Great 
Britain, rather ihau the I'nited Slates, was chiefly responsible for the 
mamtenance of the open door during these years. iS P. Joseph, Foreign 
Diplomacy in China. 1894-1900 (London, 1928). Covering practically 
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th-e same ground, also vcr%^ carefuUy dune and based upon an examina¬ 
tion of the printed documents^ is K. S, ^McCordodt, British fttr FMStem 
B{iiky^ I^Q4-}9tk} (New York, 1951)* (Ither accnuEils are Lord Her- 
esford^ The Bretth-up &f China (New Ycirk and London, 1399) and 
A. K. i'ulquhoiin, Chitta in Triinsjvrmathn (New York, 1912). Good 
aocquni^of the share of the United States in these events are in T, Den¬ 
nett, Amerirms in Eastem Asia (Xevr York, 1922), and L. P. Den¬ 
nis, Advrnlurcs in Ann'rkan Diplomacy^ l$96~i906 (New York, 1923). 
twe also Tktr MfmQks of CnuHt Witte (translated and edited by 
A. VaTinoUnsky, Gankn C!ily, 1921). 

On the Boxer outbreak, s>me of I he best works, amid the great ftwxl 
of books on the events of that year, are A. H. Sadtli, CAiitd m Convut- 
jjflij (2 vob., -New York, 1901), \\\ A, 1*. Mnnin, The 5frjte in Peking. 
China dgairi^t the W^rid (New York, l^KJO). Putnam Weale {B, Lenox 
Slrnp^n), Uiiters }rtm Peking (London, L90h) (all three 

by eye-witnesses of nitich that they narrate),. G. Steiger, Chimi and 
ihr Orr/denL- the Origin and Development of the Boxer Movement 
| New HavtOf 1927), J. J. 1. iJityvendak (inmslator),^ The Diary of 
Uh Exeelicnry Chin}*-shun. Bring a Chinese Areoimt of the Boxer 
Troiibies (Leyden, 1924), J. J. L* Duwendak, ChiHg-shakx Diary —,1 
Mystification [roung PaOr YqJ* 55^ pp, 2hS ft W, Le^isohn^ 

Some Critkni S^otrs on the so-tcUed **Diary of His l^ceiicnry Chhg- 
than [Montimenta Serita^ Vnk 11, 1, pp. J91-202>* Report of 

W. fjite Commisswner to Chino^ u^itfi Affotfipanv- 

ing Documents (57th Congress, Senate l>oc. 67. \^'ashir^gton, 1901), 
and Wu Yung. The ftight af An EmpresSf translated by Ida Pruitt 
(New Haven. |956 >h 

On the Russo Japanese AVar are K. .Uakawa, The Russo-Iapanest 
Confikt ^B[Hton, 19Q4), scholarly, bill emphasising the Japane5e Hide 
qf the struck ^ T* Deitnett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese U u/ 
Kiarden City, 1925), very well done: K. J. Dillon, The Ecitpsc of 
Russia (New York. 1913)^ giving something of the views cpf Count 
Witte, a leading Riisshin s^tatesman; A, M. T'^ouley (editor) ^ The Sec ret 
Slcmoirs of Cmmt Ttsdti.tu flayashi (New York. 19IS), by a leading 
Japaiie^ slatesman, esiHsrially impurlant i>n the events centering around 
the formation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliatice. 

An unusually stimulating destntitian of cotiditiqns in China, chiefly 
sneiak on the eve<pf the rcvqluiicm ni 1911. is in E. A, Ross, The Chang¬ 
ing Chinese (New Vork, 1911), 'I'he author* a nnled American snciolo- 
gist, gives here his impressions from several uionihs nf imvii m China^ 

C>n all phases of China's history since 1911 an iinu.^ually valuable 
pnbticatiun Is The Chino Year Book, ni>itd above, ti contain^ many 
documents, lables of statistjc^. and arlitles nf var>'ittg importance. The 
China Mission Year Book^ publishtyl annually, with occasional gaps, in 
i^hanghai, liegiiming with E9l0, ajid beginning with 1926 known as 
The China Christian Year Booh, covers the life of the nation from the 
^tandpiint of Protestajii niLssioji^rie,^ anfl is purtkuli^irK' g(M>fl for ^odalp 
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reliirlous ami educational rnatiers. Pacific .-Ifittiff (Honolulu, 1928 
el Kil-), published monthJv by the Tiwiilule of I’aciric Relatiuns, and 
Afia (Nett- York, 1911 et seqA,S. popular magazine of high griide, often 
contain important articles on China. Pacific ifiairs also has book 
views and summaries of articles Another excellent ptnodicid, valuable 
particularly for documents on foreign and dortplic politics, ts 1/te 
C'Aiitese SflVffl/ and Pofhital Science Reviev} (PekiiiR, 191?-I939). Tke 
lunals of the Americait Academy of Politkol and Sixtat Sficnco for 
November, 19JI (Philadelphiai, is devoted entirely to China con* 
tains papers cui recent moventeuis in ntost phases of Chinas life, See 
jim an escellphl general ireatmenl in E. R. Hughes, The ItiviistcH of 
CAitta hv ike IPrilcJ-rt IlWd (New ’i ork, I9i5). 

On Intemai history, chiefly political, since the heginning of the Kc- 
public, the best accounts are pmbably Paul Monn*, China: A 
i» tivotufhn (New \ *ok, 1928>, coverirR all phases uf China's Ide, by 
an American educator whn had repeairfly visited China and who had 
known many of her leading ment A, N, Itnkomlie, The Chinese Rtvo- 
tuthn (Cambridge, Mass,. 1930), by a profeKr*r of govenunfint at 
Harvard, who spent several months in China and who WTites chieRy 
hut not eniirely on develojiments since I923i and S. R. Hombcck, 
Chino To-iay: Politkai (Boston, 19271,a siiccinclaumtnary by acunv* 
pelem scholar. Particularly valuable is the scries by 1.. W'icger, Ckme 
published bv the Jesuit ifission Press at Hsien fLsicn (Hi^itci) 
at somewhat irregular intmuls. beginning with 1921. It contains French 
trandations and summaries of an iraiiiEnse variety of l.hirese rvriUngs. 
Jt provides the best source in a Western language for Chinese opinion 
and Chinese analysis of public questions and events. See also an 
lent sketch. G. Clark, The Greal Wall CrawWej (New \ork, 1935). 

'Hso useful, in varviitg degrees, on China's internal history arc 
George K. Sokolsky, the Tinder Box of Atia (Garden City, 1932), 
by a joumaiiit, and covering the Manchurian affair Of 1931-I9 jZ as 
well as Chinas internal affaiis: R. F. Johnston, Tstih^M m /4c For^ 
bidden Citv (New York, 19,34), an intimate but biased account by an 
English tutor of P u-i’ I t. F. MacNmr, CAfiraJn . lo Anoi^ 

sis of Politics and MUilamm under the Republic ((.hicago, 
which covers in brief survey the stoi^ from I9ll «! »«]; E. V. Din¬ 
gle. Chinn's Revoluliati: (blmghai. 1?12), by oiw who 

in Cliim ihii liine', P. H. B. Kent, Titt* Pa^^in^ 0 f Uir 
(London, 1912)1 Putnam Weak fB. L. Simpson). The Ftgfii jor the 
Rtpublic in China (New York, 1917). by an e^rt but liy an 

ami-Japanese bias' H. G. W. Wo«lheid, The Truth about the Chinese 
RcpjfAfii- (Ijondon, 1926). by a journalist long resident in Chraar 
L, M. King, China in TvrmoH. Stmfks tn PrriOHo/ify (Boston. 1927), 
a flt^iCriptirm of somt Chinpsc whoni ihtr aiUhor bad knnwrip 
W'est China, who vividly illustrate cmrenls in the C hine^ situation; 
Bertriuid Rtissell, The ProMcnt o} China i New ) ork, 1^22) , hy a we !- 
knnwn afler bis 5 i>jL>wm in Cbinii. and decukdlj linked i^ilb 
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his bias; M. S. Bales ant] K. U'. Trice, Kuomintsns {EtfcyclopmUa «/ 
Me SorM Sfkm fs, \iil. 8); Annii J.ouise Stnipj;, Vhit'ia's MillioHS 
(New Verk, 1928), on accuunt. by a sympathetic eve-witness, m the 
radical Kucniimans octmties En Central China in 1927; H, A. Van 
Uom, T'U'cnty redrj o! tkc Chinese Republic (New Vttrk. 1932). very 
5>^pathetic with the Chinese and cowring intelIcctuaJ, religtous, ^iaJ. 
and ecoDomle, as well as puliiical developments; three IjKtoks giving the 
viewpoint of the left wing of the Kuominlang. the first of them a his- 
inrj' of the party—T ang Lerag-Ji, ChtHg^ieei. .1 Political Bhg- 

rapAy (Tientsin, 1931), Wang t'hing-wei, T/k Ciimese Revolution, 
Essays atul Documents (Tientsin, i9Jl ], and Hu Shih and Lin Yu-lang, 
CAiwfl’j Oum Critics, A Sckction aj Essays (Timtsip, 1931); Sun Vat- 
sen, San Mm Chu 1. Tkr Three Prindpiei of ikc People, translaleil 
by F. W, Price, edited by L. T, Chen (Stianghai, 1927). the standard 
Iranslaiion inio English of the mosi widely rofluetnial of Dr. Sun's 
books; a translaiioo of ihe same into French, P. M. d'F.lk, If Triple 
Demisme de Suns IFfii (Shanghai, 1930), which has also been put into 
English; a very taleresting volume showing hnw Sim's Ideas in the lat¬ 
ter part of the Jf itr Chu f were radically nmdiricd— to ihe extent 
of repudiating the orthodox Marxian theory of the class war_bv read¬ 

ing Maurice William's The Soriat Interpretation of History^ in Maurice 
William, San J'af-fefl vmut Communism (Baliinioie, 1932): Sim Vat- 
sen, The Inlcmatiomt Dcnefo/uwrij/ of Chhsa (New Vork 1922) a 
quite impracticable program; on the early life of Sun Yat-sea with a 
brief sketch of his later yeat^, H. B. Restarick, Sun Tuy-jcm. Liberator 
of China (New Haven, 1931); a competent summary of well-known 
material, B. Marlin, Strange Vigour, .1 Biography of Sun I nt-frn 
(London, 1944); the best biography of the rcvolutionis'i. L. Sharman 
Sun Vat-srH, JUs Ufe and /ts Meaning, a Critical Biography (New* 
Vork, 1934); H. M. Vinacke. .iWcm Constitutional m 

China (Princeton, 1920), only fairly good; R, Gilbert, ll'Aof'j li rong 
Kith China (Ixmdon, 1926), by a newspaper correspondent nf several 
years’ residence in China, taking an extremely pessimistic and high I v 
controversial view of the ability of ihe Chinese to govern themselves'- 
M. T. Z. Tyau. Tvu Years of Xationalistir China (fhaaghai 193oV 
largely an account, sympathetic, of the organiaation of the Kuomin! 
tang and the Natioiufist Govemnicnt at Nanking, in 1930' N Peffer 
China. The Collapse of a Civilisution (New York. 19J0), bv a ioumalist 
of a good deal of experience in China, well written, and dcddedlv pes- 
simislic; a novel portraying social and p.iTiiical changes Lin 
Moment in Pehmg (New York. 1939) ; HaUett Ah&nd Toriured Chinii 
(New York. 1930), also a pewimlslic .iccounl by q jonrnalin bid not 
sf) well wrillcn as Ihe last; A. M. Kotenev, A'c:*i J^amps far Old (Shang¬ 
hai, 1931), a history mostly of recent events, of irregular value mri 
reliabiJjly- T’ang Leang-li, The Inner History of the^hinrse Revolu¬ 
tion (London, 1930), liy a Chinese oon-f'ommnnLit radical’ T A Bis¬ 
son, The Sartking Government (Foreign Poticjr ,\s3ocbtion Tnforma- 
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lion SenH«, Oct. 30,1929. VflL 5, N'o- 17): Communism in Cftinn {For¬ 
eign Adairs, Jati., 1931, pp. 310-316): E. Snow, Red Star Over Chifia 
{New York, I93S). 

On the imernal politiuil history of China after 1937 see three excel* 
lent studies', each approaching the scene from sonvewhal diffiTenl an¬ 
gles: P. M. Linebarger. The CMna of ChitiHg Kai-skek: a FoUtkat 
Study (Boston, 1941): L. K. Rosinger, CAiwa'f Wartime PotUks, 1P37- 
1944 {Princeton, 19+4); jmd D. H. Rowe, CAfnar arrioRg the Powers 
(New York, 1945). 

No really gwhl biography of Chiang Kai-shek has j-et been written. 
A somewhat tonveutional one, favorable to him, is H. H. Chang, Chiotig 
Kai-sheh, Asia's Mm of Deslmy (Garden City, 1944). Somewhat more 
objeclive is R. Berkov, Strong Alan of China (Boston. 1933), Trans¬ 
lations of some of his writings arc Chiang Kai-^k, AU B'e .Ire md AH 
ll-V Ume (New* S'ork. 19+3?) and Chiang Kai-shek, Resistance and 
Reemstruetian ( New York. 1943). Selections ftwm the wrllLngs iif his 
colorful wife are in May-ling Sf»ng Chlang, TAfi /i Otfr CAfna (New 
York, 1940). Sec also F, W. Price, editor, jl'arrirne CAinn as Seen by 
Westerners (Chungking. 1943). .... 

The son of Sun Yat-sen, influHitlal, but not fully in accord with his 
hrother-b-law, Chiang Kai-shek, set forth some of his views in Suti Fo, 
CAimr Looks Forward (New ^'ork, 194+), 

On the fuicign settlertients in Shanghai there arc C. B. Maybtm and 
J. Fredet, Lthtokc de la Conccssiofi Franfohe de Changhai fPari.% 
1929): 0, Lanning and L. CouUng, TAir fiistoryof SAawjfAoi (Shanghai, 
1902); F, L. H. Pott. .-1 5Aorf History of Shanghai (Shanghai, 1938); 
R. H. Barnett, Fxonomic Shanghai: Hostage to Potitks, 19JT-194T 
(New York, 1943): and A. M. Kotenev, Shanghai. Its mixed Court 
and Council (Shanghai, 1935). The report of Mr. Justice Feelhatn 
to the Shanghai .Municipal Council made ia 1931 is a notable docu¬ 
ment. .A summary, by Feelham, of \ol. 1 is lO The China 1 car Buok^ 

mt-2. pp. 4S-8'6. . , „ . 

On the foreign relations of China after 190a. the following sre atMtig 
the most useful*. T. E. l-a Fargtic, China anti the ll orW T1 ur (Stan¬ 
ford, 1937): J. Reid. The Manchu Abdication and the Pt^rs, 
190^-1912 {Berkeley. 19351; F. V. Field, .'JwjerrVflf* P^/fVipofrtWf in 
the CAxhc Cansortiumi (Chicago, 1931): H. Croly, It iWard 5/ra/ji;AV 
(New York, 1934), the biography of a young American who attempled 
to maintain the open dran in ^faIlchu^ia and had much to do with n^u- 
tiating internatinmiI loans for China; P, S. Reinsch. .'In .'Ijnenrrfii 
diplomat in China (Garden Ciry. 1922), a narrative of events ^ t^ 
American Minister to China during the World War: G. Z, Wf>i>ri, TAf 
Shantung Question, A S/«dy tn £ji^fo»n?cy and World Politics (New 
York. 1922). an ex parte statement of the Chinese position: C. F. 
Chang, The .lnffo-/opaHffr .4fffJi«<‘e (Baltimore, R. L. Buelii 

The Washington CixHjferfHCC {New York, 1922), the best general re- 
jK>rt of that gathering; W, W. Willoughby. CAjim at the Conference 
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(BaUimore, 1922), a fuller accoum of ihe acliaus of ine WiLshioftOD 
Couference nhkh a&ected China; Htfiort 0 } CntnmUsion on Extmter- 
ritoriaUty :r Ciiina tWashington, 1926), ihe officLil lliiidings of the in* 
ternational cominLs^bn promised at ibe Wa^hingtoa Conlerence; H. K, 
Norton, C/fina amt lAf Ftmers (New York., 1927), evcellem: V. A. 
Yakhantoff, Russia amt (he Soviet Union in (he Far East tNew York, 
19J1), a history of the international silualton in the Far East with a 
bias in favor of Soviet Russia; Tj>iiis Fischer. The Soviets in World 
A Fairs^ A lihtory of Rriatiom hetween the Soviet f/irfciB and (he Rest 
of the Worid (New York, 1920), infortned atiel moderately favorable 
to Russia; Wong Ching-wai, Chim and t/ic Fiulhits (New York, 1927), 
setting forth the foreign policies t)l the radicals of the Kuomintang; 
T. F, Mijlatd, The Emt nf Extraterfitprialily in China (Shanghai. 
19%11), siding with the (..hinese and valuable for its many documents and 
apijendkes; Prabkms of the Paeifie (Chicago. 1928, I9i0, 1922), three 
volumes comprising ihc paprs and dtscussiuna of the biennial meet¬ 
ings of the Tnstitute of Facific Relaiirms, one at Honolulu in 1927, an* 
other at Kyoto in 1929, and a third In Shanghai in 1931, and alj con- 
Ulning [mportant material on China's foreign affairs. Some phases of 
Amedcan policy are discussed in a monograph prepared for the Institute 
of Padne Relations, f’. G, Wright. The Atncriean Tang and Orientai 
Trade (Chicago, 19 jI), Lionel Curtis, The Capital ^estion of China 
(LoikIiJII. 1932) offers a program by which he believes Western pon-em 
can help China. Robert T, FoUard, China^s Foreign Relations 7iJ/7- 
1931 (\'ew York, 19.13) is a oneftilly written survey of these interest¬ 
ing years. See also the iinporlajit Look, A. \V. Griswuld, The Far Fjist- 
em Policy 0 } (he United States (New York, 193R), H, L. Stimsoa, 
The For Eastern Crisis (N'ew York, 1936), P, II. Clyde. United States 
Policy Toward China. fJiplomatir and Public Documents, 1S39-IQ39 
(Durham, 1940), R. T. Pollard, China's Foreign Rclaiians, I0l7^}p3l 
(New Y'ork, 1951), G. E, Taylor, The Stmggie for North China (New 
York. 1940), H. S. Quigley, Far Eastern War, (Boston 

1942), E. Snow. The Battle far Asia (New Y'ork, 1941), W. C. Johns- 
tt.ie, The United Stater and Japan's AtTp Order (New Y'ork 1941 ) 
and T. S. Friedman, British Relatiom leith China, 1931-1939 (New 
York. 1940). 


On Manchuria, among others, There are C, W. Young. The Interna¬ 
tional Rftatums of .Manchuria (Chicago, 1929), a study prepared for 
the Institute of T^cific Relations; C, \Y. Young, Japan's Jnrtsdkthiti 
and Inteniitiomt Legal Position in .Mamhitria (3 vols Baltimore 
1951), a ffltich fuller study than the last; P, 11. CUde, international 
Rrvalrjes « Manchursa (Cnlmnhus. 1926). an historical survey ’ Shuhsi 
H.-U, China and Her Pohtieal Entity (New York. 1926), a'^holarlv 
study with a pro-Chinese bias of C'hina’s foreign relations with reference 
to Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia; Owen Lairimure. ManrAMrfa 
(radtf of tonpiet (New Yr>rk, 1932 ), a thmighiful and indemmdent 
(leiu;npliDn and analysis by one who has travelled eatensively in ilan- 
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chiiria: Chih Mensj. Chhiti oh iAc Convict bettecen China and 

Jafrm York, 1032), an ex statement; K., K, Kai^ami, 

Japan Speaks on the Sina^Japancse Conjlkt {New Votk, L932), Likewise 
fjF parte aitd much less careful with its tacts than the one by Meng; 
and K. K. Kawakami, Mawckoukuo. Child of ConflUt (N^ew York, 
19,53), also prgjKigaiidisl and pro-Japanese, 't'he re^rt of the so-called 
Lvltnn Commission appointed by the Leaj?ue o( Nations is singularly 
fair. It U in LfOine of Aflfionf. Appeal by I hr Chinese Goveminent, 
Sepert nf tkr Commitsion of Inqjiiry {Setict of Lraffue of ,Va/rflMj Pub- 
lieatwns, VIK Political. 1932. VII, 12}. The story of the League of 
Nations' relation to the Sino-Japanese dispute into the spring of 1932 
is in FelLt Morley, The Sodely of Xattims (Washington, 1932). The 
Japanese ease is ufficially presented in two large vohirties, The Present 
Ci>PK/jVfO« of China. Doiumeni A fjuly. [932 ) and Rektions of Japan 
with Alonehttria andilongotia, DoctiiTienl P (July, 1932). Fhe Chinese 
case is in V. K, Wellington Kao, Memoranda Presented to the Lytton 
Commission (2 vols,, New York, (932), Some Chinese firtion ^rttay- 
ing the reliance to the Jiqwne.se is tmnskited in T’ien Chiui, Village in 

August (New York, 1942). ^ i n- ti 

On economic history and cunditiDTis, some excellent books are « . H 
Mallon". China, Land of Famine (Nerr York, 1927); C. F- Remcr, 
The. Foreign Trade of China (Shanghai, 1926), a careful historical sur¬ 
vey of China's foreign comineroe in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies; J. L. Buck, Chinese Farm Economy (Shanghai and Chicago, 
1930)'; Julean Arnold, China, .-I Cammereiat and Industrial liandboob 
(Wasbingtrm, |926), by the well-known commercial attache of the 
American legation in China; S. H, Tawney, Lawd and Labour in China 
(1932), by a distinguished British expert; T. P. Meng and S. D. Gam¬ 
ble. rrkes. Wages and the Standard of U-Ang at Peking, 19Q0-IP24 
(special 5u^^(fn(rn/ to the Chinese Social and PolUkol Srimee Review, 
July, 1926). Twn excellent books dealing with recent economic om- 
ditiuns cmecially in foreign trade, are Ldith t. Wart, fiujfiirjr attd 
Potilies in the Far FmsI (New Ft^n, 1932) and Grover Clark, £fo- 
nnnrrc Rivalries in China (New Haven, 1932). An e%'en more indusivc 
hcMsk. is J. B. CondlifTe, China To-day. Economte (Boston, 1932), bee 
fuller bibllogfaphy at end of Chapter X\', See also G. H, BLakeslee, 
The Foreign Stake jft China (Foreign .Iflairi, Oct. 193!, Vol. 10, pp, 81- 
91), C, F, Reitwr, Foreign fnvesttnents in China iS*m York, 1933). 
Chang Kia-ngau/rimd’j Struggle for Railway Development (Xew 
York. 1943).’H. Freyn, Free China's .yew Deal (New York, 194.3), 
Kuo-heng Shih. China Enters the Machine Age. A Study o] CiArnerr 
Wat Industry (Hanurtl Cniversity Press, 1944), and E, M. Hinder, 
Ute and Ijtbour in Shangkiti (New \'ork, 1944). ,» j i_ 

Some uf the new religious movements in China are described by 
Hodous in The Christian Otcupalhtt of ('Ajrnr (Shanghai, 1922). 
pp. 27-31. K. S. Latourette. .1 History of Chthtian Missions in China 
(New York, 1929), the standard Iwot on its subject, brings the story 
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dpwji into 1927, See also J. Richter, Das Wnderr di-r chnstHchm KircifF 
rn Chim (GiiLetsloh, t923). Important reference bt)oks and periodicab 
lor Protestant missions are TAc Ckri^Hun Occtipiition p/ CAhiHj edited 
by T. Stauffer (Shanj^hai^ 1922) * TAe CMnctE Retarder (a montblyp 
covering all Protestant inU 3 iQii 5 +and published at Foochow, 1S67-1872, 
and at Shanghai, 1174 s^q.); TAe CAma Alirrion rear Bmrk {with 

occasional gapit, puhH^ed yearly ai Shanghaip 19 ID fi seg, and begin¬ 
ning with 1926 called The Ckina Chriiimn rceir Ori Koman 

Catholic missions see J, M. Planchet.. Les Mhiioni de Chine et du 
Jfipoti (published about ever>' other year at Peking, the second issue 
being in t917). See fnlier bibliography al end of (iThapter XVL 
On mtellectuol niovciiwnts. Including the Renaissance, see Bsdietm^ 
on Chinese Edm ation (various authors, Shanghai, 1923); China Today 
Through Chinese Eyes (various authors: first series, Loadun, 1922, 
second series^ London, 1927), by younger Chinese; Puul Monroe, A Re- 
port on Educaliort fn China (New Yort^ 1922); R, S. Britton, TAr 
Chintse Periodical Press, m0-l9l2 (Shanghai 1933); Hu Shih, TAc 
Chinese Renaissance (Chicago^ 19S4>; P* W. Kuo^ The Chinese Sys¬ 
tem of Fuhlk Educatum (New York, 1914); 1’, C, Wang, The Youth 
MmfefHtni of China (New Yorki 192S); C. H. Peake^ Xalionaiism aPid 
pduCfiiioH in Modem China (New Vorkt 1932): T ang Leang^li, CAfnd 
in Revolt (London, J927) : F. R. ^[Lllitail^ Phifosophii al ond Reiigious 
Thought in China {China Ckrhiian tVuc Booh, 1926, pp. 423-469); 
Fh- de Vargat^ Some Eiemcnis in the CAincrr KemiJssam F (jV^mp CAfna 
Kevieu^i April and June, 1922)- The autobiography of a modem scholar^ 
Ku Chieh-kang, who bridges the transition beiw^een the old and the 
new, and a very intimnle and te^^ealing documenL showing the forces 
playing on men of his kind and bis reaction to them, ha^ tiecn iranslaled 
by A, W, Hummel in The Aitiohiog^njphy of a Ckhicse nistoHan^ Being 
fhc Frcfare to a Symposium in Andent Chinese Illsiory (Ku Shih Pkn) 
(Leyden, i931). See also the bibliography at the end of Chapter XTK- 
Cto social changes, see Lady Ho^ie, Portrait of o Chinese Lady and 
Certmn of Her Contentporaries (New York^ 1930); WlBlain Hung 
(editor), -Is It Looks to Chinti fNew York, 1932): and many 

articles In The Chim Mhsion Vetfr Book and the China Christian Veor 
Booh. See also the bibliography at the end of Chapier XVlL 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

RACIAL COMPOSITION 

Racially the Chinese are a mixed people. That much we 
know. We have definite records of many invasions of the fertile 
valleys and plains of North China by non-Chinese stocks from 
the less favored regions on the north, northeast, and west. When¬ 
ever one of these incursions led to a prolonged or extensive oc¬ 
cupation of territory'—a-s numbers of them did—it must have 
been followed by an [nfihratioti of tbe blood of the conquerors 
into that of the conquered. Knowing as we do the names of at 
least the chief of these invaders, we can be aware in a general 
way of some of the more potent strains which In the past two 
thousand or twenty-five hundred years have mingled with what¬ 
ever may have been the Chinese stock or stocks at the dawn of 
recorded history. HsTung Nu, Turks of various kinds, several 
branches of the Mongols, Tanguis, and Tungusic peoples, in¬ 
cluding the juchen and the Manchus—to mention only some 
of the more prominent^—each occupied part or all of North 
China. Each must have made a more nr less permanent contri¬ 
bution to the population of the region. !t is also a commonplace 
that the Chinese are bordered to-day as they have been for 
centuries by non-Chinese of many klnds—sucli as the Koreans, 
the Mongols, the Tibetans, the Miao, the Lo-lo, and the Mo-so— 
with almost inevitable intermixture. 

We do not know, however, all the racial si rains which have 
entered to form the Chinese of to-day. nor are we sure of the 
reJationsblps among many oI the stocks of whose names we are 
aware. T^l is chiefly because we are not certain of all the 
components of the population of what is now China at the davm 
of the historic period. It is not yet dear, for example, whether 
the earliest civilized Chinese were a mixture—even though, 
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from analogy with other early inhabitants of fertile valleys, we 
may guess that they were. We can only conjecture that the sharp 
division between commoners and aristocrats in ancient times 
represented -ilso a racial difference, k appears to l>e probable 
that tlie skeletal remains associated with the chalcolithic cul¬ 
ture discovered in North China in recent years indicate a con¬ 
tinuity that is almost an identity between the peoples oJ that 
remote ci\iiJ 2 aiion and the inhabitants of the same region to-day. 
If that should prove to be true, later mhiirations of other stocks 
can have wrought no very profound modifications. It is clear 
that the civilised Chinese of the Shang and the Chou were sur¬ 
rounded by peoples whom they regarded as barbarians and who 
appear to liave been divided into many tribes. What the precise 
cLhnologj' of all these barbarians was, however, is by no means 
established- Nor are we at all sure of the racial affil intinns of 
these early Chinese themselves. South China was quite prob¬ 
ably once peopled, at least Sn pari, by negriios of types similar 
to those still found in some of the ishinds southeast of Asia. Lin¬ 
guistic groups represented, which probably to some extent were 
identical with racial slocks, were the Mon-Khmer, the Tibeto- 
Bumian, and the Sino-T’ai. 'Fhe T'ai, now strong b the extreme 
South and Southwest, and represented by the tnodem Siamese, 
very likely once reached much farther northward than at pres¬ 
ent. Possibly, too, there were other strains. 

Smillarly, it is certain that through the centuries there has 
been a southward migration of Chinese from the North into and 
south of the Yangtze Valley. The northern Chinese there en¬ 
countered other peoples whom they probably partly drove back 
and partly absorbed. ,^gain, however, we do not yet know 
whether the Chinese were originally related to these stocks, and, 
ff so, to what extent. It ts ohvious to the most casual observer 
that the Chinese of the .Vorth are somewhat different from the 
Chinese of the South—for instance, that as a rule the former 
tend to be taller by an average of two or more inches, hearier, 
less dark of complexion, with less broad noses, more conser^'a- 
tive, more stable, and more phlegmatic than the latter. The 
]}et]ple of Central China are intermediate lietween the two ex¬ 
tremes, How much these diiterences are the result of varying 
racial admixtures and how much they are due to contrasts in 
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diniatc, food, and ph>'5ical envirotiment is not, htnvever, at all 
clear. 

Even more difficult than the determination of the racial stocts 
which have formed the Chinese is iho discovery of the propor* 
lion in which the different known strains have entered into the 
present population. The process of amalgamation by which the 
Chinese of to-day have come into being b by no means com¬ 
plete. Chinese are usually black of hair, yet many, especially 
among the children, have dark and light-brown hair, and a red¬ 
dish tinge is not unknown. The Chinese are usually scant of 
beard, yet heavily bcardixl individuals arc by no means lacking. 
Chinese, moreover, are popularly called members of the “Yel¬ 
low Race," yet, although the skin of most Chinese is, when com¬ 
pared mth 'that of the peoples of Northern Euroi^. “yellow,” 
some, particularly among the classes where bathing is customary 
and the body b'ptotectcd by clothing from, the sun and wind, 
have a skin 'as white as that of Europeans. Chinese are usually 
spoken of as “slant-eyed." yet great numbers entirely lack that 
kind of phj-siognoray. Seme variations are, of course, individual 
and occupational. Others, however, appear to be survivals of 
racial difterfinces. 

peoples obviously Cbui^&c murk^d groupings 

occur whidi uergE on the racial and are evidtnc^ of imperfect 
amaljgojTiatiofi. Oof of ihc most notable example is the KakhaSi 
The word it&elf means ^‘gueat peopW^ or ‘ siranger people.” Tlie 
Hakkas dwell mostly m the hilly regions of Kiang^it Fukien. 
Kwangtung, and Kwangsi, speak a dbtinctive dialect, and pos¬ 
sess some customs which set them apart from Uieir neighbors 
as+ for example, the refusal to bind the feet of their women.* 
They appear to he the descendants of inimigrants from the 
North who came south at several ditferetit times and were never 
fully absorbed^ but preserved, among other characteristics, a 
longue more nearly like ihiit of the North than the other Chme^ 

round them. Moslents^ too, wIuIl'" most of them are Chinese in 
language and a large proportion of them are of older Chinese 
stockH often have differences in accent^ dress, and appearance 
w'hich reveal traces of immigrant bl(>od, and some are distinctly 
non-Chinese in race and language. Tlie inimigr;int^ Misslem 
stock is itself not uniform^ but has in it at least Turkish^ Mon- 
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gol, and Arab strains^ each of whicii predominates in certain 
sections. 

In the South and the Southwest, moreoivier, are numerous 
peoples who arc not Chinese in speedi or customs, tntemiar- 
riage has often taken place, and in many places the process of 
assuniiation to the Chinese—^which has imdoubtedly been in 
progress for many centuries—can still be observed. In piirts 
of Saechwan, in Hunan, Kweichow, Yunnan, Kwangsi, and 
Kwangtung, including Hainan, ore hundreds of thousands of 
these non-Chinese fX!op1es. /Vs s rule they tend to inhabit the 
hills and mountains, apparently because lie Chinese have driven 
them out of the more fertile valleys and plains. They are 
divided into numerous tribes, such as the Chung Chia, the Mino, 
Miao Tzu, or Miao Chia iin.ade up of several groups, among 
whom are the Hel Miao, or "Black Miao," apparently so called 
because of their daTk<olored clothes, and the Rua or “Flowery" 
Miao), the Kachins, the Kehdao, the Lot (on Hainan), the 
Lo-lo, the Yao, the Mo-so, and the Man Tzu or Man Chia. The 
ethnologtca) classification of these peoples is highly debatable. 
There may well be among them some Temnants of negrito stock. 
One linguistic analysis divides them into three groups—^Lo-lo, 
Shan, and Miao—^atid another into IMon-Khmer. Shan, and 
Tibelo-Burmans. As we have seen, H is probable that some 
of them are unassimilated remnants of peoples who were once 
more widespread in China than at present and have been in part 
absorbed by and so have entered into tlie racial composition of 
the people whom we now- call the Chinese. Usually they are 
much inferior to the Chinese in civilization (although represen¬ 
tatives iu Indo-China and Siam have reached high cultural lev¬ 
els) and are regarded by the latter much as folk of primitive 
manners are nearly everywhere viewed by peoples of more ad¬ 
vanced cultures The Chinese have exploited them, have driven 
them out of desirable lands, and have held them in contempt. 

In the Xorth and Xorihwest live other peoples whom the 
Chinese have not absorbed fn regions such a.s the Xew Domin¬ 
ion and Outer Mongolia the non-Chinese form the majority and 
the Chinese are obviously still immigrants. In Inner Mongolui 
the Chinese seem to be making a fairly efrective bid for su¬ 
premacy wherever suffideni moisture exists for settled agrkul- 
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ture. In Manchuria Ui<? Chines^^ as a raccj arc in the ascend^ 
ancy^ although in some sections the Koreans^ seeking escape 
from mtolerable economic conditions at homCj are serious com¬ 
petitors. In the northernmost tier of the old Eighteen Prov¬ 
inces, especially in Kansu, reside many unassirniiated descend¬ 
ants of immigranLa. Numbers of these are Moslems^ and re¬ 
ligious differences slow down amalgamation. 

In spite of all the surviving variations in race, the great mass 
of the Chinese people is remarkably homogeneous in. physical 
appearance and culture. The differences are neither so marked 
nor so numerous as are those in ^Vestem Europe, in the Near 
East, or in India^ 

ITie approach to uniforniity b probably due chiefly to the 
ty7>e of go%Trament and culture under which the Chinese have 
lived. The political structure of the Empire, made up largely 
of a bureaucracy educated in the orthodos philosophy of the 
state, and incultaiing conformity to this philosophy, welded 
people into a cultural whole. Political unity favored movements 
of peoples within the Empire. Some of these were engineered 
by the state—as, for i\\ample, the extensive colonisation and 
forced migration under the Chin and the Han, Others were 
entirely voluntary' and often took place on a large scale in times 
of famine, when thousands of refugees fled from their old homes 
in search of food. The absence of miirked differences of caste 
and the principle of recruiting the powerful official class on the 
basis of worth as disclosed in the civil service examinations and 
not on that of birth helped to proiiuce a more or less fluid society 
in which wide intermarriage was comparatively easy. The long- 
established custom that no nuin could marry a bride of hb owrn 
famlLy name operated in the same direction. Conquerors were 
usually assimilated fairly promptly. This was in striking con¬ 
trast with India, where caste lines tendetl to keep raccis apart 
and to preserve blood distinctions between the successive waves 
of invasion. The political unity of China during a large part 
of its hbtoty and the consequent absence of internal political 
barriers to migration within the Empire also made for uni- 
forniity—in contrast, for example, with Europe, As. a resulU 
no other group of mankind anywhere nearly equal lo the Chinese 
in numerical strength approximates it in homogeneity. 
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MUMTHICAL 

The usual figure quoted for the population of China is four 
hundred millions. .^11 totals are, however, a source of sharp dis¬ 
agreement among experts. Census methods comparable in ac¬ 
curacy wttli tliose employed in the modem West and Japan 
and even In India have never been applituJ to China as a whole. 
The best estimates possible arc approxinuiitons which may ulti¬ 
mately prove to be in error by tens of millions. For e-xamplc, 
a census was taken by the government in 1910, in which the 
returns were by households, Serious uncertainty exists as to the 
average number of individuals in a household, and attempts to 
translate the figures from households to individuals result in 
such variant totals for all China as 342.5 millions and 329,6 
millions. Even the accuracy of the number of households is 
highly debatable. A careful estimate made in 19]8-1919 by the 
PrtiiKtani missionary forces gave a total of individuals in all 
China of 452.6 millions (for China proper anti ilauchuria of 
440.9 millions), but the compiler regarded the figures as only 
approximations and declared that the then population of Chi¬ 
nese Republic was between 350 and 400 millions, .^n estimate 
made in 1920 by the Tost Office placed the population of China 
proper and ^lanchuna at 427,6 millions, and another one made 
in 1926 by the same agency gave for China proper and Man- 
diiiria a total of 48S,S millions. At least cme other calculation 
is still higher than this last, .-\notber estimate—for l930-^ul 
the population in that year at 445 millions, official figures of the 
Kanking Government released in 1931 give it as 474.4 milHons, 
and the total announced by the Xnnkitig Government in 1932 
was 474. 7S millions. One of the greatest of Occirlenial authorT- 
lies on population statistics, after some years of study and eval¬ 
uation of a^-ailable returns, estimated all China to have had 342 
millions in 1930, but recognized '‘that no one knows what the 
population of China Ls within many millions.’* His figure how¬ 
ever. has been vigorously contested as far too low. 

Tlie population is very unevenly distributed. The areas of 
greatest density are in the fertile alluvbl plains in the south¬ 
eastern part of Klangsu and the northeastern pan of Chekiang, 
on the North China plain, particularly where Shantung, Honattj 
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and Ho|>€i (Chihli) corner on one another^ in the extraordinar¬ 
ily produciive Red Basin in the center of S^bwatip and around 
Canton* where favorable harbors and rich bottom lands en¬ 
courage trade and agriculture. Other congested centers are 
along the toast of Fukien and Chekiang and in and around the 
Wuhan cities in Hupeh. In some of the most thickly settled 
regions the number of farmers eking out an existence on a 
square miie of land rivals that of any other section, of the world. 

The necessary inaccuracy which is the despair of all who 
wish exact figures for to-day bedevils all atiempis to estimate 
the numbers of Chinese in existence in earlier centuries. The 
Chinese Government has taken enumerations many times. This 
was an almost inevitable accompaniment of the levying of taxa¬ 
tion and of the recruiting of armies. As a mlej however; the 
returns gave only the totals by households or adults. Even in 
these the percentage of error was probably high^ if for no other 
reason than because of the desire of individuals to avoid taxation 
or militaiy serv^ice and of officials to juggle the figtires for their 
own benefit. Even if the suminaries tvere accurate, the problem 
of determining from them the total population would remain. 
Jloreoveri the areas included are not alwav^ the same. The 
results iif the several attempts which have been made to esti- 
mate whal the population of the Empire was at various periods 
must, then, be regarded as conjectures which may be very far 
removed from the truth. 

Ma Tuan-lin* a distinguishetl scholar who flourished in the 
thirteenth ceniury a.d,* is responsible for the statement that in 
the ninib century B,c. a census gave 13.7 million pei jOns beiiveen 
the ages of fiftec^n and sixty-five as living north of the Yangtice 
RivCTj and an estimate ba==ed upon hl& report declares lhat the 
total population of this area was then 2 LT millions. JIa Tuan- 
lin gives the results of ten enumerations of the population taken 
between a.d, 2 and 155. The average of the ten, reduced to indi¬ 
viduals (on a conjeclural scale which may be greatly in error)^ 
is 6J.5 millions, varying from S3.fi milhons* the first, to 29.1 
millions, the fifth, the great differences being ascribed to ciril 
w'ar and 10 incomplete returns. Probably* ibo» the areas meas¬ 
ured were not exactly the scime. In a_d. 280, after long strife, 
the population is pul at 23.1 millianSj and in 606 at 46 millions. 
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An estiioate for A-O- fits, much higher than some others, places 
the total at 129*45 nuUions, *A return from 652 gives 3.8 mil¬ 
lion hoiiseholils, or, on the basis of 5.5 persons per household— 
at best a rough estimate—^24.9 million individuals. One for 733 
gives 7.86 million householdSf or, on the same basis, 43.2 mil¬ 
lion individuals, and anotlier, for 755| 9,6 million households, 
or, again on the basis or 5.5 persons per unit, 52.S million indi¬ 
viduals. These four, all from the Tang dynasty, reflect some¬ 
thing of the prosperity of that period. In 1097, under the Sung, 
before the provinces in the Xorth had been lost to invaders, the 
total population, based on households (19.4 millions) is esti¬ 
mated at 101.2 million persons. In Mongol times the figures 
indicate a piopulalion of between 55 and 60 millions. Ming 
figures point to a population of about the same total as under 
the Mongols. Under the Ch’ing, especially in the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth century, when the Empire was 
enjoying great material prosperity, the totals seem to have 
mounted very rapidly, Many estimates have been made, based 
in pan upon census reiums. W'hai appears to be a fairly con¬ 
servative set of figures, arising out of the studies made by West¬ 
ern scholars, gives the following totals: 
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Government figures, itiving only partial returns, have been tn- 
terpreteti as showing an increase of about 7*8 per cent, between 
1910 and about 1929* Estimates most carefully made by one of 
the universities in about 1931 and based on a v,iriety "of data, 
including buildings, occupied land, and the like, indicate an 
increase of twenty per cent, since the close of the T'al P’tng 
Rebellion (1864) and of ten per cent, since 1900. 
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THE expansion OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

jVU the figures for the past two hundred and fifty years which 
have any ddm to credibility indicate a phenomena] growth in 
the population of China—an increase, it may be noted, which 
is paralleled by that of the rest of the world, so that the Chinese 
probably now constitute cjiJy a sUghUy larger proportion of the 
total bulk of mankind than in 16S0> 

The Chinese have been not only multiplying hut geograph¬ 
ically eJtpanding. We have seen how, in early bisioric times 
confined chiefly to the North China plain and the vjilley of the 
Wei, they gradually spread, amalgamating with and absorbing 
many of the other cultural and racial groups W'ith whom they 
came in contact. For many centuries that expansion was largely 
but by no means exclusively southward. Particularly were 
there southward movements in the centuries when the North 
was in the fumds of invaders—between the Han and the Sui, 
and during the Sung, Migration also brought the Chinese into 
the highlands of Shansi, Shensi, and Inner Mongolia, into the 
valleys of S.ansu, into Szechwan, into Vunnan, into Manchuria 
(long only in inconsiderable numbers and in the southern db- 
Iricts), and, to a limited extent, into the oases of what is now 
Sinkiang. .After all of this expansion, however, at the beginning 
of the Ch’ing dynasty, nearly three centuries ago, the Chinese 
were chiefly confined to China proper. 

In tlie nineteenth and twentieth centuries (and probably, al¬ 
though less markedly, in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies) the Chinese spread widely beyond these boundaries. 
This was due to several causes—the great multiplication of 
population under the beneficent rule of the strong Ch'ing Em¬ 
perors, the impro^ed iransportaliotl facilities and the economic 
development of lands in the Pacific basin, and. latterly, political 
disorders in China, The Chinese have proved to be physically 
adaptable to many different climates. They have thrived In the 
cold of ^Eanchurta and in the heat of tropical Linds. To be sure, 
those who have moved into Manchuria have been from rtorthem 
China, where the winters are frigid, and those who have gone 
to the tropics have been from the provinces on the south coast, 
so that in neither case has the change m climatic environment 
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been revolutLonat^'. Even with this qualijiicatioa the Chinese 
have proved adaptable—much more so than have the Japanese. 
-'Vs manual Laborers they have been industrious, frugal, and 
capable of withstanding great hartlships. .Vs merchants and 
artisans they have been enterprising and persistent. As a race, 
they have displayed great capacity for survival and multiplica¬ 
tion, qualities which have given them an advantage in com¬ 
petition with other peoples. 

In the past three centuries the Chinese hiive spread into 
many and widely scattered regions. They lutve pushed into 
Inner Mongolia and lately their settlement in that area has 
been recognized by the creation of the new provinces of Jthol, 
Cliahar, Suiyilan, and Xinghsia, The Mongols, as we said in the 
last chapter, often resent this Chinese settlement. 

Chinese have poured into Manchuria by the million. During 
most of the years of the greatest strength of the Ch'ing dynasty, 
the Manchu rulers attempted to reserve the larger pari of their 
ancestral home for their own race. They long tried to keep 
the Chinese out entirely, and, when that proved futile, to restrict 
the immigration to certain sections, chiefly in the province nt 
Fengtiett. Yet considerable numbers of Chinese filtered past the 
barriers set up by the Manchus into some of the most fertile 
portions of the forbidden districts. For years, although there 
were many permanent setders, much of the migration into Man¬ 
churia was seasonal—made up of laborers, chiefly from Hopei 
(Chihli) and Shantung, who went north for the months ivher 
th(^ could find wort on the farms and in the winter retumei! 
to their homes. By I9t)0 there were prnliably only between ten 
and fifteen million people in all Manchuria fatsd perhaps much 
less), although of these ihe majority seem to have been Chinese, 
In the twentieth century the population has greatly increased^ 
One estimate placed it at twenty-two and a half millions in 1920 
and in 1927 at more than twenty-six millions. In 19 J 3 h was 
estimated as being thirty millions. Of the thirty millions all but 
about two millions were Chinese or assimilated Manchus. This 
growth was due partly to the improved iransportatiop afforded 
by the railways and steamshijw, partly to labor recruitine agents 
from Manchuria, including representatives of the Jatianeae 
mines, partly to the opening of new lands, and {Jartly to the 
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disorder south of the Grefit WaU and the comparative peace in 
Manchuria before 1931. Particularly did the immigration in¬ 
crease after 1934, mounting in 1926 to not far from a million. 
Df this a larger proportion than in earlier years seems to have 
been made op of peTmiincni settlers. The changing character of 
the settlement is evidenced ftitther by what appears to have been 
an increasing proportion of wornen and children in the immigra¬ 
tion. Lmmediately before 1931 the mo^'enienl to Manchuria, 
moreover, stimulated by Chinese ofilcials, In parts of Man¬ 
churia settlers were offered free lands. Chinese Government 
railways gave Ihent reduced rates, and at least one Governor of 
Shantung encouraged hLs people to go. Both the Chinese Elast- 
em Railway and the Japanese lines gave reduced fares to Chi¬ 
nese immigrants. Numbers migrated north of the Amur and 
east of the fJssuri and hence constituted a factor in the popula¬ 
tion of the ea.itern part of Siberia. The rate of migration into 
Manchuria and the regions north of it stowed down somewhat 
immediately after September, 1931. but later seems again to have 
increased. 

The Chinese have settled Formosa. At the outset of ihe 
Ch'ing dynasty that island appears to have had comparatively 
few of them. However, Fonno-sa became A haven for many par¬ 
tisans of the Ming and for a time was conirolled by Koainga. 
.\fter anneTcaiion by the Manchus it remained part of the Em¬ 
pire until, in 1895, U wa.s ceded to Japan. It was peop!^ largely 
from Kwangtung and Fukien and the movement to its shores 
cotitinued e\'en after the Japanese occupation. To-day the bulk 
of the population b of Chinese stock, either pure or mised with 
other elements. 

'ITierc have been a few thousand Chinese in Japan and Korea, 
chielly mercliants and skilled workmen. 

A fairly extensive migration has moved towards the lands 
immediately to the south of China. Indeed, the Chinese have 
here won an economic empire, even though the political eonlrol 
remains in other hands. Most of the emigrants have foimd oc¬ 
cupation as merchants or skilled bborers. They have come 
chiefly from Kwangtung and Fukien, A large proportion of 
them haw not remained abroad pertnanenily, but have thought 
of China as their borne, and Uieir remittances to their families 
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and the contributions, both economic and in ideas, which the 
returning wanderers have made to their native communities 
have been important factors in the development of the two south- 
em coast provinces. 

In the days of the Spanish occupation Chinese held an impor¬ 
tant place in the economic life of the Philippines. From Lime 
to time their number was reduced by massacres, but they per¬ 
sisted in coming. After the cession of die islands to the United 
States, the Chinese exclusion acts of that government were ex¬ 
tended to the Philippines, but even to-day probably about one 
hundred and twenty thousand Chinese have their homes in the 
archipelago. The major part of the retail business and much 
of the wholesale trade has been in their hands. 

Several scores of thousands < perhaps half a million) Chinese 
arc to be found in French Indu-China. They have a large share in 
the retail trade of the country. Until recently, they controlled 
much of the rice market and held many of the peasants in a kind 
of economic bondage, but in the past few years that monopuly has 
been shaken—partly by the French and thrnugh the introduction 
of Western methods of administering brge plantations. 

Chinese have long been prominent in Siam (Thailand), espe¬ 
cially in Bangkok, and have intermarried extensively with the 
Siamese. The Chinese of pure race in the kingdom probably 
number not far from three millions. A Chinese Government esti¬ 
mate of about PJaO asserts that they total a million and a half, 
but this is probably greatly below the facts. They have been 
prominent in business, the trades, and the proiessioos, and in their 
hands has been much of the mining, the refinmg of sugar, and the 
rice mining, 

Chinese are very important in the trade and industry of 
Burma. Perhaps four hundred thousand of them were there be¬ 
fore the Japanese invasion. They ha.ve come both by sea and over¬ 
land by way of Yiinnan. early every village has its Chinese 
moneylenders. 

In what in 1941 was British llalayvi~the Briiish-conUolled 
portions of the Malay peninsula and its adjoining islands—the 
number of Chinese was about equal to the native Malay stock. 
They began arriving centuries before the British occupation^ 
but under British rule greatly multiplied and iormed the major 
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part of the population of Smgapore* As laborers^ artisans, iner- 
chantSi miners, contractors, planters, and professional men, they 
have been largely responsible for the economic development of 
the region. The British were in possession politically and con¬ 
trolled no small port of the economic life, but the Chinese 
profited enormously from the pence and prosperity which were 
the fruitage of Bridsh rule. The Chinese have been so impor¬ 
tant a factor in the population of British Malaya that in more 
waj’S than one they have constituted 3 special problem: for 
example, it ha.<» been a moot question as to how large a share 
they should be given in the government. 

For centuries the Bast Indies have known the Chinese. Fairly 
large migrations took place under the Ming and again after the 
downfall of the Ming. For some years after the beginning of 
their power in the East Indies, the I>utch encouraged the Chi¬ 
nese to come, for the presence of the latter aided the develop¬ 
ment of the islands. When, in later years, the Chinese seemed 
to have become a menace, the Dutch instituted restrictions and 
oppressive measures, and in 1740 these culminated in a mas¬ 
sacre, centering at Batavia, in which several thousand Chinese 
were killed. The Chinese continued to arrive, however, particu¬ 
larly after the middle of the nineteenth century, and by 1Q17 
their number in the Dutch East Indies wa.s estimated at seven 
hundred and seventy thousand, of whom nearly half were in 
Java. A census of 1930 gave the total as 1,233,356 (749,530 
men and 434,326 women) and that of 1940 placed the total at 
1,430,680, Thousands were manual laborers in mines and on plan¬ 
tations, hut other thousands were skilled mechanics and traders 
and many became large Imriowners and wealthy merchants. To 
Borneo likewise the Oiinese have been going for hundreds of 
years, and the island now contains an undetermined number of 
them—possibly between four and five hundred thousand. .\3 
elsewhere in the lands immediately to the south and southeast 
of China, much of the mining and trade is in their hands. 

In Au-stralia and New Zealand the chief attraction which 
first drew numbers of Chinese was gold-mining—although a few 
had arrived earlier for other purposes. The initio! l^rge immi- 
graiion was in the eighteen fifties. Before long opposition de- 
wlooed, for the Chinese proved competitors to some of the 
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dominant white stock. Restricibns were placed on Chinese im¬ 
migration, and the total number of Chinese in the two dominions 
is small—not far from twenty-five thousand. Grou]>s of Chinese, 
none of tbem—except in Hawaii—numerically very considerable, 
arc to be found in several others of the Pacific islands. 

Early in the twentieth century an esiperimeui with Chinese 
contract labor was made in the gold mines of South .Mrica, hut 
it was not long amtinued and the laborers were sent home. Only 
a fewr hundred Chinese arc now to be found in that dominion- 
We have already seen (Chapter XL) that Chinese first began 
coming in large numbers to the United States in the eighteen 
fifties in connection with the gold msh to California, They sup¬ 
plied much of the unskUled labor and later many were* employed 
in building and maintaining railroads. We have seen that agita¬ 
tion against them began early, the basic reasons being timt, 
with their low standard of living, the Chinese competed success¬ 
fully with white laborers, and that they were not easily assim¬ 
ilated. We have seen, too, that, except for the temporary resi¬ 
dence of such groups as merchants and students, immigration 
was prohibited, earlier for periods of years and later (1002 and 
1904) indefinitely, in 1943 this exclusion was repealed. The 
largest number of Chinese reported in the continental portion 
of the United States was by the census of 1890, when the total 
had mounted to 107,448. From then on it dwindled. Except for 
the large number of students, most of the Chinese in the Uniierl 
States are engaged in such specialised uccupations as domestic 
service, market gardening, labor in canneries, bnmdrying, and 
restaurant-keeping, ’ 

.\t the time of their annciradon to the United States the 
Tfawaiion Islands contained about twenty-five thousand Chinese 
residents, and that in spite ijf measures which had been taken 
in the eij^teen eighties and nineties to reduce the number of 
new arrivals. After annexation, the exclusion acts of the United 
States were applied, and Chinese laborers who were not .Amer¬ 
ican citizens were forbidden to go to the mainland. Chinese 
still constitute one of the largest racial elements of the extremely 
mixed population of the islands. 

In Canada the story is similar, Chinese began coming in 
numbers in the eighteen sixties to engage in mining and to do 
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much of the rough work in building the Canaduin Pacific rail¬ 
way. Opposition Uter developed because of competition with 
white labor, and restrictions on further immigration were en¬ 
acted. chiefly in the form of a head tax on each arrival. The 
tax wa^ increased until it became almost prcjiihitive. 

There are Chinese contingents in Mexico, in several of the 
countries of Central and South America, and in some of the 
islands of the West Indies, The largest numbers are in Mexico, 
Cuba, Trinidad. British Guiana, Panama, Brazil, and Peru, the two 
last-named countries having more than any of the others. In 1931 
a vigorous anti-Chinese movement broke out in Mexico which led 
to the exodus of several thousands, and some anti-Chinese agita- 
tion occurred in Peru, 

Except for the laborers employed in the World War and for 
students, very few Chinese have been resident in Europe. 

From thU necessarily brief and somewhat statistical survej'', 
It is clear that widespread migrations of Chinese have been in 
progress, especially tiuring the second half of the nineteenth 
and in the ttventieth century. Outside the political boundaries 
of China for at least the territories occupied by the Ch’ing dy¬ 
nasty), however, the total number of Chinese, when compared 
to that of those who have remained at home, is inconsiderable— 
with Manchuria, Hongkong, anfl Formosa counted out, probably 
eight miltions, or about two per cent, of the whole. Emigration, 
then, has afforded but little relief to the congestion of popula¬ 
tion in China. 

The small size of this movement overseas tias been due in part 
to the reluctance of the Chinese to expatriate themselves and in 
part to the restrictions placed on them in most of the lands to 
which they would care to go, Cnpopularity his been the result 
p,irtly of the clannishness of the Chinese—tor in spite of exten¬ 
sive intermarriage with natives they have tended to keep apart— 
but prohablj’ has been due chiefly to econtimic factors. In lands 
immediately south of China the Chinese trader and mune>'- 
lender are often more aggressive and thrifty than the natives 
and even hold some of that stock in a kind of economic sendindc. 
They are frequently, therefore, both feared and hated. In lands 
like Australia and North America, which have been preempted 
by the white race and which are suitable to extensive selllcinent 
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by them, Ihe Chinese laborer, with his iadusir^' and his tower 
standard of living, is feared as a competitor and is either com- 
pleiely or al! but completely excluded. It seems probable that 
so long as the white race remains in control of the more salu¬ 
brious of the comparatively thinly set Hod sections of the world, 
there will be do very brge migration of the Chinese beyond their 
Own borders. Wherever he has gone, however, especially in 
British Maiaya and the Dutch East Indies, the Chinese has con¬ 
tributed subfitantially to the prosperity of his adopted country. 

The effect upon China of this rather limited overseas mi¬ 
gration has been very considerable. Economically, the sums 
brought or remitted home by the emigrant have made for the 
prosperity of the regions from which tie has come.—chiefly the 
provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung, In the realm of ideas 
the results have been little short of startling. It was an emi¬ 
grant, Sun Vat-sen, who more than any nther one man was 
responsible for the radical political revolution in China, and his 
initial impulse came from bis residence, as a boy, b Hawaii. 
For years in his propaganda for renovating China he sought and 
obtained support from his fellow-countrymen abroad. These, 
indeeri, have again and again aided in financing changes In many 
rejHi^ of Chinese life political, economic, intellectuaJ, and 
religious. Thousands of other emigrants, some of them na- 
tionally and even mtemationally known, but most of them ob¬ 
scure, have returned to the land of their ancestors seeking to 
bring it into partial conformity to the waj-s of the Occident. 
The transformation In China during the past few decades might 
not have lieen so thorough-going and certainly in many instances 
would have taken a different course had it not been for these 
emigrants. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


GOVERNMENT 

INTRODUCTOTlY 

Onk of the most noteworthy achievements of the Chinese 
has been in the realm of government. Here they have been 
among the most successful of all the peoples of the globe. To 
those who know only the China of to-duy, with its prolonged 
political weakness and near approach to chaos, this may seem 
a strange and unwarranted assertion. Yet it can easily be jus¬ 
tified. judged by the area anti the number of people which it 
controlled, the length of lime it endured, and its record in pro¬ 
moting the unity of an empire anti rnaintaining order and insur¬ 
ing justice, the governmental structure which disappeared in the 
twentieth century compares favorably with that of any other 
ever devised by man. 

Under such dynasties as the Han, the T'ting, and the Ch’ing 
the area governed by the Chinese through their poUticaJ machin¬ 
ery has been surpassed only by sttch empires as the Mongol 
fwhich, though ephemeral, was huge), the British, and the Rus¬ 
sian, and, possibly, the PcrsLin. the Macetlcmian, the Roman, 
the Arab, the Spanish, and the Portuguese. Even under such 
dynasties as the Sung and the Ming, China was larger than 
Western Europe. With the ejeception of ihe British Empire, the 
population held together by China’s political structure at the 
beginning of the twentieth century was greater than that ever 
under one government. 

The Chinese slate which has Ijcen so revolutionized in the past 
generation has had a longer duration than any other of which 
we know, fts roots go back into the Chou dynasty. Its essential 
outlines, as it was to be seen at the dose of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, took form in ihe Ch ien Han, in the second century b.c. 

This government of China was hy no means faultless, fn 
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spite of and somciinies because of it, civil strife and foreign 
invasion often devastated the tand. Under k injustice and in¬ 
humanity were to a certain e^itent fairly chronic and at times 
widespread. Occasionally it broke down almost completely. 
The Chinese seem never to have been so successful in ruling 
subject peoples or peoples of wry diverse racial stocks and cul¬ 
tures as w’erc the Romans or as have been the British, the French, 
and the Dutch. 

Wlien all of this has been said, however, the fact remains that 
seldom has any large group of mankind been so prosperous and 
so nearly contented as were the Chinese under this governmental 
machinery when it was dominated by the ablest of tbe monarcbs 
of the Han, the 1'’ang, the Sung, the Ming, and the Cb’ing. It 
was due largely to their government, moreover, that the Chinese 
achieved and maintained so remarkable a cultural unity and 
displayed such skill—all the more notable because they were 
partly unconscious of it—in assimilating bvaders. WTien one 
recalls how Western Europe, no larger than China proper and 
with no more serious internal barriers of geography, failed, both 
to its great pro&t and infinite distress, to win either political or 
cultural unity, the achievement of the Chinese becomes little 
short of phenomenal. It was, indeed, a success which ultimately 
defeated it.se)f. Political and cultural unity, with the con¬ 
comitant lack of the stimulus which comes from variety, tended 
dangerously toward seif-satisfaction and stagnation, and so, 
uitimately, toward weakness and decav. 

I'^Try were the Chinese so successful in their government? 
A completely accurate answer is probably unattainable, for it 
would have to take into account such elusive factors as inherited 
racial characteristics and the as yet unknown prehistory. A 
few contributing elements, however, seem fairly clear. Of these, 
une was certainly the political- and social-niindedness of the 
educated clas^. Wh^en, in the throbbing intellectual life of the 
C-hou, the Chinese first began to put down in writing anything 
like an adecjuate record of thcniselves, the articulate wVre largely 
absorbed with political and social themes. The chief concern 
of most of the outstanding thinkers of the Chou was the present 
well-being of i^n—the crention of a society which would make 
for the good life. Theories as tu what constituted the good life 
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differed, anti still fireaier lack of agrecmeni existed as to the 
means by which it was to be aiiaioed. Eventimlly, as we have 
seen^ after experiments with Legalism and Taoism, one of the 
schools of thought, usually called Confucianism, was adopted— 
by the Han and in a modified form—as the ortbtxlox philosophy 
on which the state was to be built* 

In Confucianism was a second reason for China's success with 
government. Any attempt to sum up in a few words the political 
theory which goes under that name is probably foredoomed to 
be unsatisfactory. This is iJarily because, in spite of ips pro¬ 
fessed allegiance to Confucius, a good many other inllucnccs 
molded it, and the proportions of these changed from time to 
time, Taoism has been a fairly constant factor in Chinese life 
and since ft was often popular at court and much studied by 
many of ibp educated. Its influence on political itleals was not 
inconsiderable. Taoism probably made for ejusotism a muiimunt 
of governmental machinery, and a distrust of force. Other phi¬ 
losophies of the Chou which as separate schools had disappeared 
before the close of the Han also left their impress. In general, 
Confucianism believed that human society could prosper only 
as men preserved right relations to each other and to the uni¬ 
verse about them. Ethics was stressed. The education of all 
the nation in moral character w'as regarded as one of the chief 
purposes of the state. This was to be by the example of the 
ruling classes rather than by force. Hence much emphasis was 
placed on discovering and training oQicmls who would measure 
up to the ideal. Happiness, moreover, so Confucianism dedared, 
depended in no small degree upon the maintenance of right rela¬ 
tions between men and the universe iibout them. This was to be 
achieved partly by righteousness of life and partly by the regular 
and correct observance of liiuai, particularly of the sacrifices 
and prayers to the spirits of many kinds by which man was be¬ 
lieved to be environed. Even those who, like Hsiirt Trii, were 
entirely sceptical as to the existence of these spirits, contended 
that the ritual should be perpetuated—^for purposes of social 
control. 

In the third place, the success of China’s government was due 
to the means by which the Confucian ideal was inctilcated. The 
beginnings of the system of state education, e&pettially for the 
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ruling classes, are said to be traceable in the Chriu or even earlier, 
V^'hclheT or not this is true, the device of a bureaucracy recruited 
through civil service exaniinalions was one of the most note' 
worthy inventions of the Chinese. We know that some of the 
principles back of it are to be found in writings of tlie thinkers 
of the Chou, We know, too, that in its essential features it was. 
in enihryo, in ofieration under the Former Han, and that it was 
elaborated by later dynasties, llie bureaucracy, membership 
in which in theory and usually in practice was based ujion merit, 
attracted to itsdf much of the ability of the nation. Through 
it lay the chief road to what ambitious men most crave—power, 
social recognition, and financial Independeuce. Admission to it 
was by way of the civil service examinations. These, in turn, 
were designed to test the applicant’s competence in remember¬ 
ing and expounding the tenets of Confucianism as contained in 
its standard texts. Since education in the achnob was ntoinly 
for the purpose of preparing candidates for the examinations, 
that. too. was based upon Confucianism, As a result the govern¬ 
ing class and all who aspired to belong to it were given a uniforni 
training in Confucmnisni, The prestige, influence, conviction, 
and self-interest of this class joined in inducing in the mosses 
a similar although perhaps not nearly so thorough-going a uni¬ 
formity. As a consetjuence China was fully as much a cultural 
as a political unit. Indeed, hy its acquired momentum, cultural 
integrity persisted when, at intervals, the structure of the stale 
was temporarily disrupted, and proved an aid to reunion, 

THE STRUCT UHE OF THE TSfPERUE COVES NXntNT AS IT WAS 
BCFOItE THE MODIFICATIONS WHOUGHT HY THE COMING 
OF THE EUROPEAN 

To the Western specialist in poUtical science the history of 
government in China should prove fascinating. Here is a vast 
body of pfditical thought, experimentaiJon, and esperience reach¬ 
ing back over hundreds of years. An extensive literature pro¬ 
vides a mine of information. Education was so much for the 
purpose of prep-iring recruits for the service of ilic state and had 
to do so largely with the underlying Confucian principles, and 
so many of the intelligentsia actually held oflicbl positions,' that 
for a large proportion of those who proiiuced and read literature 
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govemmum was a major interest. In consequence, Ctmese his¬ 
tories, including the voluminous dynastic records, have a good 
deal to say of government and the functions performed by it, 
and treatises of varying degrees of antifiuity, some of them 
very e^stensive, deal more specifically with it. 

Only a very small propKirtion of this literature, and most of 
that in fragmentary form, has been translated into European 
languages. Even m Chinese the task is still undone of going 
through the huge mas£^ of material and compiling a history of 
the Chinese state in categories and according to a framework 
familiar to the student of Occidental governments. A fabulously 
rich and almost uniilled field awaits modern scholarship. 

It must be added that it is very difficult to parallel all of 
the Chinese political simcture with Occidental examples. Some 
'l^^cstfiTTi observers, indeed, especially of kite years, have in¬ 
sisted that the Chinese state was always so different froin any 
we have known in the West that in our sense of the term it can 
scarcely be called a government. This, it must be emphattcally 
said, is not true. However, enough difference has existed between 
Chinese and Western political forms to give some ground for the 
auction. In pre-twenlicth century China unity was dependent 
not upon a feeling of nationality, as in the modem world, or 
primarily upon force falihougb that entered into the plan) but 
upon cultural ideals, in part social, in part nwtal, and in [Wrt 
political, which were inculcated through the imperial organiza- 
tion. 

Occasionally in the preceding chapters bints have been given 
of some of the main developments in political machinery; an 
early Chinese state centering around a monarch and tKcupying 
only a small lerriltirj*; the ieudalbm of the Chou with the pro¬ 
gressive increase of territory occupied by the Chinese and the 
decline in the power of the centred authority; the conquest by 
the Ch in of the whole Chinese cultural area and the establish¬ 
ment of a highly autocratic state ruling ihroiigh a hierarchical 
bureaucracy and according to the principles of the I^egalist 
school; the collapse of the Ch’in with the partial revival of 
feudalism under the Han. and then, also under the Han, the 
strengthening of the power of the monarch operating through a 
modified form of the hierarchical bureaucracy of the Chiu 
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recruited partly through civil service examinations and based 
upon Confucianism: the interesting experiments of Wang Mang; 
the interruptions in the apkeration of the government during the 
years of invasions and civil strife between the ttan and the 
T'ang, with the many attempts at reestablishing it under the 
various slates of that period; the strong centralization under the 
early Emperors of the Tang utilizing and developing the struc¬ 
ture inherited from the Ch'in and the Han, followed by partial 
decentralization and the weakening of the effective authority of 
the monarch; and the peqretuation, with modificalions and am- 
piifications, of the machinery of the Ch'in, the Han, and the 
T'ang by the Sung and the Ming, and even by foreign con* 
querors, including the Manchus, Since the Han no basic revo¬ 
lution had been made in the form of government. Changes in 
detail there were, and many of them, and occasional inteirup- 
tions in the operation of the machinciy. Territorial subdivisions 
varied in titles, names, numbers, and boundaries; the relations 
of oGhcuiIs to each other and to the crown were repeatedly modi¬ 
fied, Even a Wang An-sbib, howev-cr, with all his mdicalUm, did 
not venture to interfere with the essential features of the admin¬ 
istrative system. The Manchus certainly did not do so. Bent 
chiefly on enjoying the fruits of a structure already in existence, 
the modificalions wrought by them were comparatively minor. 
Not until the twentieth century did there come fundamentally 
important departures from the post, 

is not the place to go into the history' of Chinese political 
institutions. To do so would require much more space than is 
here available. Moreover, as has been suggested, the specialized 
studies necessary tor such an account are still lacking. It b, 
therefore, best to content ourselves with a description of the 
main oudines of the government in the first part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, just before the beginnings of the changes brought 
by the irruption of the Occident. It was In this fonn that the 
state continued, with important modifications, until shortly after 
1900. 

M has repeatedly been said, since the Han the state had usu¬ 
ally been based upon Confucian principles modified to meet the 
exigencies of changing situations, .\ceording to these, all civilized 
mankind was held ideally to be Included under one ruler. Human 
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society was ihouglit of as integrated into an all'cmbtacing world 
empire rather than made up, as in the West in modem times, of 
aiutually independent sovereign states. Governments there were, 
like those in Burma and Indo-Cbina, not closely supervised by 
the Emperor, but all were held to be subordinate to him and vrere 
e,Kpected to recogniJW! his overlordship by periodical tribute¬ 
bearing embassies. 

t.:p to the beginning of the twentieth century this theory of 
universalism was cherished and constituted one of the reasons for 
the difficulty of intercourse between the Chinese and the Occi¬ 
dent. To \Ve 3 temers the assumption seemed preposteroiK and 
bigoted. It had, however, something sublime about it. resembling 
the dream back of the Roman Empire and the Papacy, In China, 
indeed, the state combined religious and political functioia. All 
dvilired mankind was conceived as having but one or^ization 
and fellowship. In principle such religious and political divisions 
as have drenched the rest of the ivorid in blood were not to be 
tolerated. More nearly than any other large group of mankind, 
morcov'er, the Chinese approximated to this ideal. In the great 
periods of their power they controlled most of the civilized world 
with w*hich they were in dose contact. 

The state was regarded as an enlarged family and the attitudes 
of a patriarchal society permeated the whole. The people were to 
be reasoned with and educated quite as much as commanded. So, 
under the Ch'ing, the famous Sacred Edict became a means of 
popular education. Originally sixteen sententious moral maxims 
from the pen of K’ang Hsi but eventtially expanded into easy 
colloquial, U contained instructions in the duty of Chinese to each 
other and the government and was supposed to be read to the pub¬ 
lic twice a month in every dty and town. 

the E.\IPEIIDH 

.At the head of the state stood the Emperor, regarded as a kind 
of father of his people. He wa.s deebreri to hold his office through 
a mandate of Heaven. His subjects, and especially his minktere, 
owed him loyalty. He in turn was beiie\'ed to be able to retain 
this mandate only through hb own drtue. In theory he was rep¬ 
resented as ruling fully as much by the influence of his character 
as bv force. If he persistently proved himself unworthy. Heaven 
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might transfer its decree tp some nnc else, A (lood, a drought, or 
some other natural disaster might be interpreted as a sign of 
Heaven's displeasure. Or persistent tyranny and oppresslun 
might be regarded as an offense against the sacred trust. Thus 
revolt could seek to justify itself; a reWl who succeeded in sup¬ 
planting the reigning monarch and placing himself on the throne 
might be regarded, if he had not employed too obviously unethical 
methods, as having in turn received the divine commission. It Is 
doubtful whether in practice any family had ever acquired the 
throne solely because of its “virtue”—as Confucian theory re¬ 
quired it to do. Once on the throne, however, it professed ad¬ 
herence to Confucianism to maintain its power, W'ilhin a given 
dynasty the rulers came from the same family. Under the Cb'ing, 
the succession was determined according to' the special rules of 
the Manchus. With the cactpiion of the last two Emperors, where 
the preceding monarch had left no male issue, it was in direct 
descent in the i^e line. In only one instance, that of the Em- 
T ung Chih, who was an only son, did the throne come to 
the eldest. Until the Emperor Euang Hsii each of the Ch'ing had 
l)c«n designated by bis predecessor. Kuatig Hsu and fisibn T’ung 
had, as we have seen, been the choice of the Empress Dowager— 
although made through a council of the notables of the imperial 
family and the realm. 

The Emperor had many designations, some of them official, 
some popular, ,\mong them were Huang Ti (a title adopted, it 
will be. recalled, by the famous First Emperor of the Ch'in dv- 
n^ty), ifmng S&attg, TfVn Tz& (Son of Heaven 1, and Wan Sui 
I rft I Lord of Ten Thousand VearsL The personal name of the 
reigning monarch wa^ ne\’er to be mentioned- On his death the 
Emperor receiv^ a temple name, by which he is usually desig¬ 
nated m bisiofies. There was also a nim hao. literally “year 
designation," usually called “reign name'* or “reign title ” by 
which dates were reckoned. The custom of employing a nirn hao 
dated from early in the Han. Until the Ming ,U nhn kao might 
be changed occasionally several times, during the reign of a 
monarch, Lndcr the Ming, vriih one c^cception, and after the 
Manchus came into power, the same »jV« hao wa-^ employed 
throughout a rd^. In Western histories, then, the Emperors of 
the Ming and Ch mg are aJmost invariably known by dieir aim 
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hao. Thus the Emperor whose temple oame is Sh^g Tsu Jen is 
best known in the Occident by hh nicn bao, K’ang fci. 

In theory, the Emperor was supreme over all civilized human 
society. He was the administrative director of the state and 
offtetab derived their authority and titles from him. In him re¬ 
sided the power of legislation, and he was the supreme judge. 
The religious head of society, he not only performed many 
ceremonies, either in person or by proxy, as the high pri^t of 
mankind, but appointed or confirmed the chief dignitaries of 
^rarious cults, such as the Dalai Lama and the Taoist ‘'Popic.’’' He 
presided over the Intellectual world, and certain of the highest of 
civil service examinations were supposedly conducted by him in 
person. 

In practice^ of course, the power of the Emperor was curtailed 
in many ways. Most of the imperial pow-ers had to be delegated. 
Precedent, public opinion, customs, the inertia of the v^t body 
of ofi'iciuldont, particularly of the local amhorities, the distances, 
great il measured by the time required for travel, the elaborate 
formalities and ceremtmial which governed the court and by 
w'hicb even a strong monarch found himself restrained, the moral 
law as expressed in the Classics of the Confucuin school, legal 
codes inherited from the past, councilors, the oiTicial censors, the 
impossibility, even for the ablest, of fulfilling in person all the 
exacting duties of the office, and, in the case of the Ch ing, the 
racial incompatibility between the Manchus and the Chinese— 
all acted as a check on the Emperor. A man of extraordinaiy 
energy and ability, such as a K ang Hsi or a Ch ien Lung in his 
younger days, could dominate the entire machinery of state. .\ 
monarch of lesser ability could not make his will so effective—as 
when Kuang Hi=u failed to carrj- through the reforms of 1895. 

The Emperor had an Empress Consort, secondary wives, and 
concubines of several ranks, None of these, however, was sup- 
posed to haw a voice in the government. As we have seen, an 
Empress Dowager might have Immense influence. If the Em¬ 
peror vfere a minor, A regent acted for him, and the ptower of an 
Empress Dowager was greatly enhanced if she held that office. 

The administration of the paiace necessitated a vast array of 
functionaries and servants. The heads of the organization of the 
imperial hottsehold were usually of high rank. Much of the work 
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of the palace was performed by euouchs; and in the last 5 'ears of 
the Cb’ing—aa on several occasions under preceding ruling lines 
—a few of these unfortunates aerjuired a good deal of power. 


Tire CE.S'THAL machinery 

Below the Bmperor, in the capital, and acting for him, were nu* 
merous bodies through which much of the supervision of the realm 
was exercbed. In practice the highest was the CAiin Chi Ch*u 
usually translated ( very freely) as the Grand Council or Council 
of State. Originated by the llanchus, it dated, at least in the 
form in which it became the Grand Council, from 1730. It usually 
met daily— 4 D the very early morning. The number of its mem* 
hers was undetermined, but for many vears was four or five about 
half Chinese and half Manchus. In it'most of the more imrionant 
affairs of stPie vrere discussed. 


fn theory the highest body was not the Cfiiin Cht C/i’u but the 
.Vcj A'n-literally Inner Cabinet or Hall, but usually denominated 
in English the Grand Secretariat. This had been created under 
the Mmg, taking the rank but not the jiowcr of the ancient 
premiership. Even after it had been superseded by the Chuit Chi 
CA w as the active Council of State, admission lo one of its rank- 
mg posts (there were four Gr^d Secretaries and two Assistant 
Grand ^retaries, half ^mg Manchus and half Chinese) was the 
highest honor which could come to a Chinese offirial. Its functions 
had, however, become almost nominal, and its members usually 
had other duties which look them away from the capital most o'f 
the time* 


In addition to these two councils numbers of bureaus and 
boards existed to which were delegaied specific portions of the 

business of state. The chief of these were the “Six Boards’*_the 

U Pu,or Board of Civil Office, the tlu Pw, or Board of Revenue 
the U Fu. or Board of Ceremonies fin Chinese this Li is a differ’ 
ent character from that for the Board of Civil Officei ihe Pi«« 

f“' rn'"^•?' J"- "f' «' 

Iprtihablv, if '•* *1''* -ire takfn into acOHim, more jccnrarelv 
mjmed Ihe Boerf Le*>, and ,v™ki, 

were, in Kenern], those indicated 

elabmatta' ’ ^ 
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Probably the only boards whose designations—Ui English-—■ 
sound especially strange to the ears of modern Westerners were 
those of Civil Office and of Ceremonies. The Board of Civil Office 
was charged tvith the direction of the bureaucracy through which 
the Empire was administered* Appointments, promotions, degra¬ 
dations, retirements, and honors—both to the living and the dead 
—^in that body of officialdom were made on its recommendation. 
In a state ordered on the Confucian theory a Board of Ceremo¬ 
nies had an important place. From the standpoint of that school 
U was essential to the rvclfare of society that the ritual, both sec¬ 
ular and religious, maintained by the government be correctly and 
regularly performed, t'pon it depended the smooth coiirdination 
of mankind with the spiritual and material universe which was 
deemed so essential to the happiness and prosperity of men. By 
it, loo, men were held to be educated and regulatttl, £j, then, is 
only imperfectly translated as ceremonies. It possessed an ethical 
meaning. The outward ritual was supposed to be both an expres¬ 
sion of and an incentive to morality. The system was not unlike 
that support of religion by the state which h:is been a familiar 
phenomenon in the West. Hence it is not strange that a sjjecial 
and major board in charge of the IS wras regarded as necessary. 

Each of the Six Boards had two presidents, one hlanchu and 
one Chinese, and two Manebu and two Chinese vice-presidems. 
Each, too, had its staff or secretaries and clerks. Moreover, each 
was subdivided into several departments, and attached to some 
were subordinate bodies, such as the Board of Music, to which was 
entrusted the music of stale functions, especially of religious seiY'- 
ices, and which was under the Li Pit. 

fn addition to the Six Boards there were three other major 
bodies. One of these—-unk|uely characteristic of China—^was the 
Tu Ch’a Yihn, or Censorate, This institution had Us origins at 
least as far back as the Ch’in. but, as was natural, its form and 
detailed duties changed frem rime to lime. In general, its func¬ 
tion was. as its name suggests, to criticise the government. This, 
as it was made specific, included such duties as keeping a watch 
on officials and reporting to the Emperor any delinquencies, tak¬ 
ing exception to the acts of the Emi>eror himself, checking over 
important state documents for mi-^takes, assisling In the examina¬ 
tion of offickis, investigating reports of financial corruption in 
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govemmcniol accounts, keeping watch over state property and the 
construction of public buUdings. supervising the cercniomes on 
formal occasions to be sure that they were projjerly coitducted, 
and Joining with two oUier? of the central bodies as a high court 
of review for a large range of cases. Naturally, there was a sub¬ 
division of duties among its members. 

The censors expressed Iheir criticisms in the form of memorials 
to the throne. Theoretically, they were given great liberty of 
speech. In practice, too, they were often fearless. However, cen¬ 
sors did not rank very high in the oiTidal scale, i lor cover, a 
censor might be punished for his pains. Yet during the ChNng 
djTiasty only about half a hundred such pemdties are recorded. 
Timid censors might fear to speak, or occasionally one might use 
his position to bring embarrassment to an enemy. On the whole, 
public opinion, as voiced by the articulate classes (usualiy schol¬ 
ars and officials), rallied to the support of a censor whose stric¬ 
tures were well fountled. 

.Another body was the Tung Cheng or Office of Transmb- 
aion, whose function it was to open, record, and transmit memo¬ 
rials on routine business. Still another was the 7’u /,* Sstt or 
Grand Court of f(.evision, which exercised a general supervision 
over the administration of the criminal law. It, the Board of 
Punishments, and the Censoratc were known as the ‘Three Su¬ 
preme Tribunals, ’ They met together as a court of api^eal, to 
which all verdicts of capital punishment were sent up for review. 

I'hese nine borlies, sometimes called the Nine Chief Ministries 
of Slate, by no means exhausted the central bureaus in Peking, 
There was the Li Fan Vitan, sometimes inaccurately called, in 
English, the Colonial Office, which had charge of most of Mon¬ 
golia. Tibet, and Sinkiang. There was the famous ffaniin Viian 
rather freely translated as the Imperial Academy, .Admission to 
it was reserved to those win, had stooit high in the civil service 
examinations, and .so was csteemtfl a great honor, ft also served 
to provide posts for some who had not vet been appointed to 
other offices in the bureaucracy and formed a kind of springboard 
to desirable posts. Its functions were literary, such a.s the ex¬ 
pounding of the Classics, the preparation of ofiicial documenis, 
and the composition and preservation of elAliorate records, espe- 
nally of the words and actions of the Emjjeror. from w‘hich the 
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history of the dynasty would evenlually be <ompiletl. Then there 
was a department charged with the instruction of the heir appar¬ 
ent- During most of the Ch'ing, however, positions in It were 
purely honorary sinecures, since very infrequently was the public 
appoint merit of a successor to the throne made until the death 
bed of the Emperor. I'he list of relatively minor bureaus included 
one on sacrificial worship tfor the deadly one on state ceremunies 
(for the li\nng), another in charge of formal official banquets, an 
imperial college ( whose students were in preparation for the 
civil service), and the Imperial Board of Astronomy (connected 
with the Board of Bites). 

The government issued an official publication, the CAing Pco 
—usually called by foreigners the Peking Gazette—in which such 
documents as decrees and memorials were reproduced. The Cfiing 
Pw circulated among high officials throughout the Empire and 
was widely reprinted, in full or abridged form, on private initia¬ 
tive, for more popular distribution. 

This structure at the imperial capital had strong slmibrities, in 
its general subdivision of functions among specialized boards and 
Its central councils of state, to monarchical states in the Occident. 
However, some striking and significant differences must be noted. 
Among these W'ere the absence of any provbion lor a voice in the 
government by elected delegates of the more tnfiuentiiil classes, 
and the complete lack of any foreign office for the conduct of 
intercourse with nations of equal rank. At least one recognized 
means existed by which members of the most powerful group, 
that of the scholar-officials, could bring pressure to bear—memo* 
rializing the throne. Often it was veiy effective. Yet it differed 
decidedly from the device which had been evolved in Western 
Europe during the course of centuries—that of a body such as 
Parliament or the Estates General, representing the weightiest 
and most vocal groups in the realm, and recruited in part or in 
whole by election. The absence of a ministry* of foreign affairs 
coordinate in dignity with the other major central boards w*as, as 
has lieen suggested, but one evidence of a basic conviction con- 
ceming the nature of the Chinese state. Mankind was conceived 
of as i^orming a political as well as a cultural unit. U was known 
that some civilized as well as some Itarbarous peoples had not 
acknowledged that ideal. However, in spite oi experience which 
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we noted under the Chou, the recognition that governments ex- 
istetl which were permanent]^ entitled to deal with the Emperor 
on the basis of equality and that there was a body of mtemational 
law by which such intercourse was to be guided, involved nothing 
short of a revolution in the esisting Chinese theory of society. 

THE OFflClAL HTEEABCIIY OUTsmE THE C^VPITAE 

The major territorial administrative divisions of China proper 
were the provinces (shingu 'Fbe number had been altered from 
time to lime and remnants oi pre-Ch’ing uiiils lingered in ptipu- 
lar and literary piriance. Under the latter pan of the Ch’ing, 
however, the provinces of China proper totalled eighteen—the 
ones named in the initial chapter of this wort. In IS84 Sinking 
was made a province. Manchuria tvos divided into three addi¬ 
tional prorinces, but the machinery and control of these varied 
from those of the eighteen of China proper. The administration 
of the outlying dependencies of the Empire was still different. 

The eighteen provinces were in turn subdivided into fu, or pre¬ 
fectures, fins, sub-prefectures independent of a fu, eftou not gov- 
ernetl through a /«, c/wu subject to a fu, and fiskti, usually trans¬ 
lated as districts, and also subject either to a fu or to one of the 
cAdj# which was not tinder a fu. The /men were much more nu¬ 
merous than either the l'ing or the chau. 

The chief officers of the province were usually rather loosely 
designated in English as the V'iceroy or Governor-general ( 

Ttt, Chi/t Cfiiin, or Chi/i Tui), the Governor (than Fu, Fu Viitjn, 
or Fu T'ai), the lieutenant Governor or Treasurer (colloquially 
called the Fan TW), the Provincial Judge fcolloquially called the 
A’ie/t Tai), the Salt Comptroller, and the Grain IntendanL The 
officers of the subdivisions most frequently mentioned were the 
fntendant of a circuit (colloquially, the Taa Tat), the Prefect or 
head of a fu (CAih Fu), the Sub-prefect (Tung CAiA), the Mag¬ 
istrate of an independent rhou (CAih Chou), and the District 
Magistrate iC/iih nsirti). There were, of course, other officials 
who dttl not figure so frequently or so prominently in the admin¬ 
istration. Ranks in the hierarchy were indicated by colored but¬ 
tons on the official caps and by insignia on the front and back of 
robes of state. 

The Viceroys outranked all the others. i:nder most of the 
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Ch'ing there were eight of them. Usually a Viceroy was placed 
over two provinces (Fukien-ChekLang, Hupeh-Hunaiij Shensi- 
Kansu^ Kwangtung-Kwangsit and Yiinnan-Kweichow). In one 
instance he was pLiced over three, Kiangsu-AnbiLi-Kiangsi. Chihli 
and Szechwan each had a \'iceroy but no Govemon Each of the 
other provinces had a Governor, Shantung, Honan, and Shansi 
each had a Governor but were not under a Viceroy, In general, 
the Viceroys w'ere supposed to have the powers of a monarch 
within their jurisdictions—subject ahvay-is. of coxirset to the crown. 
In theory the Gov-emor bad much the same functions^ but subject 
to the Viceroy* except of cotirse, in ihe three provinces over which 
there w*as no Viceroy. In practice the two often conflicted and 
exercised a check over each other. The functions of the other 
provincial officers are^ for our purposes here* sufficiently described 
by their titles. 

The members of the hierarchy who came most directly in touch 
w'ith the masses were the heads of the ju, the chmi, the t'ins, and 
the hsien, especially the last. They were judges and had charge 
of the police* of the performance of certain religious rites, and 
of the collection of ta?ses* and w^ere charged with other administra¬ 
tive functions which touched the ordinary man. In accordance 
with [iatriarchal ideals, they stood in hco pt^renth to the populace 
and were called “fathers and mothers" of the people within their 
jurisdictions. 

Along with its obvious virtues* the system had many defects. 
Among the chief was financial corruption. Salaries were small and 
expenses large, especially as cvcpp' official had many^ dependents 
to support—includinj^ relatives and a throng of secretaries and 
other functionaries necessary to the conduct of his ofhee. He 
had, moreover, to pay sums more or less substantial {theoretically 
as gifts) to various officials to obtain appointment and had to be 
prepared to part with additional sums when he came up for re- 
apf^ointmemt. To be sure, offices carried with them many emolu¬ 
ments which were regjirded as legitimate, but the temptation to 
gain money in every'- possible ivay was very strong. 

It will be seen that in effect the country^ was divided into huge 
&emi-3utonomoiis states whose heads were entrusted by the Em¬ 
peror ivith almost independent powers. With certain exceptions, 
each Governor and Viceroy was supposed to handle the affairs of 
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his own jurisdiction with as lUtle reference to Peking as possible 
—and in turn wiis held responsible by Peking ior whate\'er went 
ainiss in his realm. This independence of action of the heads of 
provinces was repeatedly seen in the nineteenth century^ and 
never more vividly than when, in 1900, the Viceroys and Gov¬ 
ernors outside of the Northeast chose to disregard the apparent 
declaration of war on the powers hy Peking and remained on 
friendly terms with the invaders. Local semi-autonomy was, of 
course, necessary in a land the si^e of China in a day when no 
railways, telegraphs, automobiles, or airplanes bound the country 
together. If so large an area were to bo successfully governed 
from one capital, it had to be by some such device of granting 
discrerionaty' power to the highest officers in each major adminis¬ 
trative unit. 

The danger was that strong officials in the provinces would set 
themsQlvc^s up as fully independent monarch^ and even raake A 
bid for the control of the Empire. This was heightened by strong 
local loyalties and prejudices. The menace was fairJy chronic 
through the entire history of China. Early in the course of the 
Ch'ing, it will be recalled, the dynasty was almost wrecked by 
the rebellion of ^Vu San-kuei and other territorial magnates in 
the South. Throughout the centuries strong monarchs had tried 
various safeguards against it. Since the Han, government through 
a hierarchy recruited through civil service examination.^ hud been 
the most nearly constant and successful. En addition, a number of 
ingenious devices were employed by the Ch'ing in much of the 
eighteenth and nmetecntli centuries. By no means all of them 
originated with the ^lanchus, howev'er, nor is it clear that each 
was adopted with this specific purpose in mind. The larger pro¬ 
portion of all officials in the hierarchy, even the most humble liis- 
irict magistrates, were appointed from the capital. Their specific 
local assignments might come from the provincial authorities, and 
a powerful official might and often did exert pressure to bring 
about the appointment of a protege, but Peking did not risk the 
possibility of any C^ivemor or Viceroy building up a regional ma¬ 
chine. Moreover, no offiebt was pennitted to hold a post in his 
native province. Seeming exceptions were sometimes made when 
a man was d*isignatei1 as a locjttn tuitenf to a position in the prov¬ 
ince of his birth -but he apfiears seldom if ever to have been 
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more than a focum Uttfns and repeatedly a deviation from the 
usual course of promotion was made to avoid breaking the rule. 
Obviously such a procedure rendered it difficult for any ofhcia! 
pjnttmg rebeUion to appeal to provincial luyalties. Appointments 
to office were, moreover, only for the term of three years, and 
while the assigiunetiL was often renewed, it seems only infre- 
tjuently to have been for more than an additional trirnniilrtt. 
Then. too. both Peking and the provincial autliorities sent out 
messengers from time to time on special eitatids, Some of the im¬ 
perial commissioners might even outrank a Viceroy. The^ censors 
might impeach provincial officials, and the right of officiab of 
certain ranks to memorialiiie the throne gave a recognized chan¬ 
nel for voicing criticisms. An riaborate sys»lem of checks and 
balances existed—of Viceroy and Governor against each other, 
and of the other high provincial officiEils on one another and on the 
(iovemor and the Viceroy. Moreover, while there were hereditary 
titles, especially among the Manchus, a post in the civil service 
did not go automaticany with them, and members of the imperial 
family could not hold ofiice in the provinces. Then, in spite of all 
the authority given them. Peking held the high provincial officiab 
strictly accountable for whatever happened In their jurisdictions. 
Certain decisions, such as final action on many cases involving 
capital punishment, were reserved to the capital. Thef^e safe¬ 
guards did not prevent rebellion, but they must have done much 
to minimiae its frequency and to hold together, with a nice bal¬ 
ance between needed local initiative and responsibility to a central 
authority, the large area that was Chinn proper. 

THE Cmi. SERVTCE EXAMINATIONS 

In theory and to a large extent in practice, the members of 
this impressive hierarchy of ci^al officials were recruited through 
an elaborate and gruelling system of examinations. Three main 
sets of tests led to wliat roughly lyjrrespond to the degrees 
awarded by Western universities. The three "degrees” were ftiiu 
Is'iii, c/tu }cn, and (bhi sfiik, and are sometimes, but far from ac¬ 
curately, said to be equivalent to the bachdor's. muster's, and 
doctor’s degrees of the Occident. In addition to these three, as 
variations from them or as subdivisions of them, were other stages, 
each designated by a distinct title. 
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In every hsiCH and rougtily every cwo years in each /a, under 
the proper official, there were cauaucted the first of the examina- 
dons, I’hcMc who pa^^d them were given the title of Asiu ts^tii. 
This had the effect of recognizing its possessor as qualified to 
prepare further and to compete in the next stage of the system 
The tyai had certain privileges. Some of them received a 
subsidy from the government to enable them to continue their 
studies; they were exempt from liability to corporal punbhmenl 
by the magbtmiea; they were considered members qf iJie local 
gentry lind could l>t iniiited to share in the discussion of local 
afliMre: and they were accorded other rights and inttttnnitte.. 
«ithm the ranks of the hsiu tsai were sutjdivisions and titles of 
honor. In genera! the hsiu IjV constituted a privileged class to 
which accrued a good deal of social prestige. Now and then a 
mmor officer wa,^ appointed directly from among their number, 
but they were not eh^-ble to such posts as that of a Aiter, magis- 
trale. To bold their titles, they had to continue their studies and 
Co stand a reesamiaatioii evenr'^ three vears, 

TTie next ^jor set of cxaminalions'led to the title of chit len 
This was held m the provincial capitals, as a rule in the early 
autumn, and at intervals of three years fattunllv. on the average 
^mewhat more frequent^,). In each of these’ciiies was a pW 
of gro^d on wh^ hundreds of permanent stalls were ererted 
for purpose. The tets were more formidable than those lead* 
mg to the fr at. They were under the direction of a super* 
cisoratid an as^iate appointed directly from Peking, and much 
ceremony attached to them. Every examination was dmded into 
three sessions, each with its separate topics. The night before the 
^lon the aspirants were I «1 ,o their cells and sealed in them. 

I 'Strain 
was by no means ^ght. and it was not uncommon for a candidate 

10 die ^der it. The successful in the ordeal were marked and 
hnnorad men, especially those who passed at or near the head of 

Even the “^gree” of did not usuallv entitle its recini* 

ml lo hold dISm. As a nifc .n man was eligUjW only atrer hns-ini 
pnsred a third sol of mamiDacions, held at Peking There also 
™re nsnaliy at tpeamal intervals, and in the spring f„|| 
the exaniinalton, leading to the c»S jin. Only eW jS, Jre idh 
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milted, .\gaiii there were three grilling sei^idns. The snece^fu! 
esRiTiiiiees were rewarded with the tilJe of chin skih. Those emerg¬ 
ing with the highest credit were honored by atfditionaL designa- 
tiuns. Still another es^immation was held, theoretically in the 
presence of the Emperor and on a theme set by him, which te- 
suUe<l in further grading the cMn sftih. 

C/tift shift who passed with the greatest distinction were tisually 
given posts in the flanlin Yii^n, in itself no mean honor, and all 
were either awarded official posts or were placed on the list of 
"espectanl ctfficials'' from which appointments were to be made. 
Chit jht ¥rho had been unsuccessful in their efforts to enter the 
ranks of the chin shtk might either attempt the e:?tamloation again 
or be appointed to office after meeting tests which were presum¬ 
ably somewhat less exacting* 

The subject matter of the exariunaiions was largely Chinese lit¬ 
erature, chiefly that of the Confucian school. Mo&t of them con¬ 
sisted of composing essays and poems on topics selected From thbi 
literature. The essays and poems were required to conform to 
decidedly artihciai standards and wTte judged by the criteria of 
style rather than of originality of thought. Yet questions of a 
practical kind were also among those asked, at least at the end 
of the Ming. 

The competition was much more keen than any to which we 
are accustomed in educational tests in the Occident. Only a 
small percentage of the contestants at each of the successive 
examinations achieved the coveted degrees. Of those who pre- 
.sented themselves for the tku jht at any one lime, only one oui 
of fifteen or more was successful, and of those who sat for the 
chin shift usually much few^er than one in ten* Tlie number ad¬ 
mitted to the degree of chin shih in any one year w'as sehlnm more 
than three hundred and fifty and os a rule much less. Candidates 
often tried again and again, and occasionally a grandfather, father* 
and son came together* Wlille in many instances younger men 
attained the rank of thin shlh, the median age was somewhere in 
the thirties. 

The defects of the syiitcm were obvious—the absorption in 
purely verbal matters^ the premium upon memory^ and upon abil¬ 
ity to write according to the standards of an arbitrary literary 
style, rather than upon originality or vigor of thought and promise 
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in administrative skifL. In many scholars, too, there were fostered 
an intellectual arrogance, a narroivneas of outlook, and a stereo¬ 
typing of thought which discouraged aJI progress. Other weak¬ 
nesses not necessarily itiherent in the procedure frequently ac¬ 
companied it. In spite tif elaborately devised safeguards, some 
men cheated, undetected, or bribed the readers of the papers. 
From the Sui through the Ch'ing, sons of high offirbis could 
enter the bureaucracy cither without meeting the ordeal of the 
examinations or by jjassing tests which were much easier than 
tliose required of otheis. The right to use tJie title of the lower 
degrees was sold by the government, especially in the years of the 
decadence of the Ch'ing. 

Yet over and beyond Uie weaknesses were values which the 
foreign observer might easily miss. Even in the worst years of 
the dynasty only a small minority of the degrees were obtained 
fraudulently. Titles which had been bought were popularly not 
regarded so highly as those acquired by merit. The competition 
was so exacting that as a rule success went only to men of more 
th^ average mental ability and capacity for concentrated ap¬ 
plication. Possession of the degrees and of a position in the 
hierarchy was the most coveted honor in the Empire. 'J’he ex¬ 
aminations. then, probably brought into the service of society 
through the state many of the really able men of the country. 
Even more important was the promoUnn of cultural unity. All 
civil officials had passed thtnugh the same training in the litera¬ 
ture which set forth the ideals of the Confuciatj school. Not only 
ofncials but the thousands of disappointed jisplrants, many times 
as numerous as the successful, had been subjected to the 
regimen. Since the entire formal education of the country' was 
dominated by the purpose of preparing men for the civil service 
rests imd drew its teachers from the ranks of those who had been 
in training for them, many thousands who had never proceeded 
far enough with their studies to compete in the examin.-iiions had 
at least a smattei^g of the standard learning. The educated class 
trained in litis uniform fashinit enjoyed a prestige probably greater 
than that accorderl to scholars in any other nalioiiT they domi¬ 
nated society. Their ideals and manners were, accordingly, largely 
taken over by the masses and tended to permeate the entire na¬ 
tion, The Confucian dream of a society molded by the example 
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of an educated ntling class had to no smaJ] extent become an 
actuality. 

Under the Ch'ing, moreover, this popular education tn the prin¬ 
ciples of Ctmfudan morality was furthered by the widespread 
circulation and the public reading of the famous Sacred Edict. 

In spite of its great geographic extent, therefore, China proper 
was essentially one in civilixaiion and government. Political di¬ 
vision was seldom more than temporary and never permanent. 

With all its defects, the culture upon which this unity was 
built was rich and worthy. It inculcated high ideals in the rela¬ 
tions of men to one another, so essential to an ordered and pros¬ 
perous society; it possessed and fostered an extensive and varied 
literature; and it set high store by good taste and by an apprecia¬ 
tion of certain phases of the a^thetlc side of Life. 

The hierarchy and the civil service examinations, then, were 
among the most notable devices ever originated by any branch of 
the human race. 

LOCAL COVEHNMEMT 

Undenieath the official hierarchy recruited through the civil 
service examinations was the local government. of it was 

by uniLs which were largely self-governing—such as the village, 
the family iincluding lu enlarged form, the clan), and the guild. 
In a certain sense China was a \'ia5t congeries of these all but 
autonomous units, and the hierarchy intervened only w*hen they 
failed to function or fell out with one another, or when some 
crime was committed of which it could not but take cognizance. 
The picture, too, was complicated by the presence of secret so¬ 
cieties, some of them very powerful. 

The imperial govemment acted chiefly as an umpire between 
interests which at any time might come into cotillict. It pro¬ 
vided. too, for the supervision of certain large economic enter¬ 
prises, such as extensive ptiblic works, and for the common de¬ 
fense against external invasion and internal disorder. 

The local units were ctintrolled in part on a principle of which 
much was made in Chinese administratioiv—Ihst of group respon¬ 
sibility. .Ml the members of a family or a village could be held 
accountable for the deeds of each of their fellows. Pressure was 
usually brought from above upon the recognized headman or 
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headmen, but might be exerted upon all the Individuab in the 
unit. 

Nothing more need be said at this point concemitig the family, 
the guild, and the secret societies, for these are to be described in 
later chapters. It must be noted, however, that they were very 
important factors in local and—at times—in provincial and na¬ 
tional administration. The village government had as its chief 
organs a council of elders or managers and a headman, the tatter 
usually termed the ti pae. The council of elriers w'as often made 
up of the leaders of the more important families and of the men 
who were generally rect^ized as having the moat induence in 
the village'^-acholats, and those rvho had won esteem by their 
force of character, cx|M!rience, oud administrative ability. In some 
localities and ttmef. however, these positions went to rich schem¬ 
ers or to men who used corrupt measures to attain them. As a 
nJe no formal election seems to have been held, although in 
theory the ciders were nominated by their fellow villagers and 
confirmed by the responsible magistrate, usually the chib hsien. 
Membership appears rather to have come through tacit recogni¬ 
tion by public opinion. In theory the ti ptto was chosen by the 
magistrate and was the one through whom the village had its 
coimnunkation with the official hierarchy. In at least some vil¬ 
lages in the South, the village council was associated with the vil¬ 
lage temple. To the council of elders and the ti pao went such 
tasks as lighting the streets, maintainmg the watchmen, building 
and repairing dikes, constructing and maintaining the wall (if 
there was one), supervising markets, appniving of all transfers 
of land, erecting and repairing temples, sinking and cleaning com¬ 
munity wells, collecting the taxes and contributions levied by the 
state, and adjusting disputes between fellow villagers or with 
other villages. Controversies which could noi be settled in this 
manner migbi be taken to the magistrate, but such litigation w*as 
usually costly and prolonged and was entered upon onlv as a last 
resort. In some sections, it may be noted, tax collectors consti¬ 
tuted an hereditary group, distinct from the ti pao and elders. 

This organization of local government was to be found not 
only In the Ullages but in the larger towns smd cities. These were 
usually divided into wards, each with its council of elders and its 
ti pao who functioived much as dirl those of the villages. 
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It must be added that Icjcal itisdlutions varied markedly in the 
difTerenl areas of China. Few descriptions can be wriuen which 
prove valid for the entire country. 

Then, too, the “local gentry,” as foreigners sometimes called 
them, were very inilueuiial. Scholars, retired officials, men of 
wealth, the elders of the leading clans, were much listened to b 
local affairs and exercised a good deal of initiative in matters af¬ 
fecting the welfare of the cotomiinily. 

Ill addition to the family, the guild, the secret society, the vil¬ 
lage, and the local gentry , there were many other local organiza¬ 
tions that took over some of the functious which in some countries 
it) the Occident are performed by the government. Among these 
wTie volunteer fire companies, beneveJent societies, groups for 
watching the crops, and associations for mutual aid. The Chinese 
have a great capacity and zeal tor organization. This has been 
displayed in scores of wirys and has hel[>cd to render them, in 
their local affairs, self-managing with the minimum of interference 
from above. It must be added, however, that repeatedly they 
w'ere and arc hampered by reciprocal rlistrust and by incapacity 
for administration. Often individuals, groups, and classes display 
a distressing lack of ability or willingness to cooperate. 

LAWS AND COURTS 

What in the West is called law was much of it in China a mat¬ 
ter of tradition and custom. Thanks largely to the common basia 
of culture insun^d by the civil service examinations, certain ethical 
principles were recognized as authoritative throughout the land, 
This, mdeed, was in accordance with the dominant Confucian 
theory'. Life and conduct were supposed to be governed by uni¬ 
versally valid principles. These were mcluded. in general, under 
what the Chinese denominated li (not the same character as that 
employed for ceremonies). Originally quite possibly employed to 
designate the maniiers and customs of the aristocracy, in the 
course of the centuries li came to be regarded as binding un all 
civilized mankind. It was conceived of as conforming to the will 
of Heaven and was akin to although not identical with the concept 
of natural law which was present in the (Irivco-Roman world and 
has licen transmitted to the modem Occident. In addition, each 
local unit had its customs. Enforcemctii of li and local customs 
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was chiefly throuf^h public opinton, which was wry powerlul, 
by the various local organt^uiions. 

There was, as well, a. body of siatutorj' law bsued in the form 
of a code, AUhough much narrower than //, ii was supposed to 
conform to it, [n a sense ihe intruduetJon of written law was a 
departure from strict. Confudan theory and, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, resembled, rather, the concepts of the Lcoaliste 
of the Chou and the Han. Statutory law w'as iterpcLuated by 
dynasty after dj-nasiy, like the form of the oflkial hierarchy. For 
example, the Ch*ing adopted, with miidifications, the code in use 
tinder the Ming. It was, of course, altered from time to time by 
imperial decree and showed marks tif a distinct devdopment. 

The code was made up largely nf what in the Occident would 
be called criminal and administrative law. Some items of civil 
law (proportionately not very numerous) were included in it. 
The code of the Ch ing was called the T'ti CJt^ing /,£f 7,f and was 
composed, as the name indicates, of fii and ii The fu were fmiria- 
mentai laws based torgely upon the Ming code. Promulgated 
early in the dynasty, in theory they remained unchanged. I’hc fi 
seem to have been introduced first by Hung \Vu, of the Ming, and 
were an attempt to incorporate the results of judicial decisions in 
actual cases. They were also in the nature of supplementarv 
statutes modifying and extending the Hi and subject to periodical 
revision, nie Hi were divided into seven main heads—general, 
civil, fi.^cai, ritual, military, and criminal law.*, and laws concern¬ 
ing public works. The general section included principles apply¬ 
ing to the whole; the civil dealt with the system of government 
and the conduct of magistrates and regulated the succession to 
hereditary titles; the fiscal related to such matters as inheritance 
and the census; the section mi ritual had lo do with state sacrifices 
and ceremonies: the military included the protection of the pal¬ 
ace, the gmirding of the frontier, and the etiuipping ;,nd provision¬ 
ing of the army, and the section on public works provided for 
such undertakings as dikes and the examination and repair of 
public biiiJdin^^. ^ 

Sever^ features of the criminal law^ihe bulkiest portion of 
the iU impress the modem Anglo-Saxon rerider as different from 
the le^t splem under which lie has lived. There was the nriii- 
aple of joint responsibiliiy, by which, for a particularly heinous 
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crime^ aii entire famiJy might be uxienninated, with the mitigation 
That sons below the age of puberty were merely to be emascu¬ 
lated. Then, too, although no liability attached for an accidental 
death, the judgment as- to what was acddetiLal at times differed 
radicall}' from that of the West. Parsons were often held culpable 
for deaths for w*hkh in the Occident they could have been ad¬ 
judged free from blame* Even m the case of some fatalities which 
were decided to have been dccidenul those persons w^ho had been 
the innocent cause were fined or required to make a payment to 
the deceased relatives. Moreover, the rules of evidence w-ere dis¬ 
similar to those in most lands in the modem Ifest, and torture 
might be used to extract confession from the prisoner—although 
all but certain forms of it were illegal. From the standpoint of 
the modern Occident, certain punishments were barbarous^ such 
as beating with a bamboo until the victim's back was badly man¬ 
gled, and death by slicing the culprit into fragments (prescribed, 
ftpparentlVp not so much for the present suffering it caused as for 
the erasure, so far as possible, of the criminal from the spirit 
world by the complete dismemberment of his body)* Those con¬ 
demned to dealh w^ere sometimes, as an act of clemency, allo'fcved 
to commit suicide* 

Such differences os these were among the causes of friction be¬ 
tween foreigners and Chinese ofUiciab in pre-treaty days and were 
urged as reasons for extraterritoriality* It should be remembered, 
however, that the law prtjvided regular sdiedules by which i^en- 
alties might be reduced or commuted, that Chines punishments 
and torture were not a whit more extreme than those once ern- 
ployed in Europe, and that as late as the eighteenth century' Chi¬ 
nese criminal procedtire was probably more humane than that of 
some of the most powerful of the governments uf the Occident. 
Only with the reform of the Jaws and prisons of the Ocddenl in 
the nineteenth century-—under the influence of the hujrumitarian 
movement—^iid China fall behind. 

PreLedetit played a large part in legal cases, and, although per¬ 
haps not so extensively' as in the Occident, there were voluminous 
compilaiions of court dccisinns. An extensive legal literature ex- 
istetl. aiKl magislrates, along with their other duties, were sup- 
p^jteed to be sufficiently acquainted with the law^ to act as jiidg-es. 
However, litigants and prisoners did not employ counsel as in the 
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West, anil (at least under ihe Min- and Ch^ing), although the 
magbtraies had jurisconsults, Chinese society partly lacked that 
learned professional, the lawyer, who has loomed so large in the 
Occident. Perhaps because of the difference in tradition, the 
educated Chinese thinks less legalistically than does the educated 
man of Europe and America. This also has l>cen a cause of fric¬ 
tion, Especially in Intergovernmental relations between China 
and the Occident, the latter, accustomed to its own categories, hac 
both misunderstood and been misunderstood. 

Much corruption was found in the courts, perhaps in part be¬ 
cause of the absence of a legal profession. The many underlings 
attached to the magistrates* offices derived their income largely 
from litigation and criminal cases. The tnagistniie, even when he 
lumself w-as honest, was a stranger in his district and so was 
largely dependent upon his subordinates for a knowledge of the 
local situation. The function of judge was. moreover, only one of 
that official's many duties and suffered from divided attention. 
\.^ a result, entry into the courts usually proved costly in the 
extreme and the verdict often uenl to the longest purse. 

TAXATION 

The revenue to support the hierarchy of oHiciaJs and the ma¬ 
chinery of district, ptomcial, and imperial gt>vemments came 
chiefly from four sources—the land tan, tribute, customs duties 
and the salt monopoly. The land tas wa,s supposedly tlxcd ac¬ 
cording to an assessment made in 1713, but in practice, since the 
charges for collection were in addition to it and constituted a 
source of income for some of the olfidals. it was as much more 
as the collector could get. Usually the addition .seems to have 
been from ten to fifty per cent. The tax could be increased in 
other ways, quite legal and regular, so that in pracUcc the actual 
sims paid might be twice or more as large as those authorised ia 
1713. .'Vs assessed under the Manchus, or at least the later 
Manchus, in most sections the land tax was a combmation of 
several levies of more or less ancient origin —a poll lax, a tax as 
commutation for forced labor, and iinother as a substitute fur as¬ 
sistance in transmitting official communications. 

In arldllion to a Land tax. paid in cash, was a tribute collected 
in producMuch as silk, copper from mines, and especially grain. 
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The tax m graiiij levied on the land, and often ciompcujided by a 
cash payment, in effect was usimlJy an addition to the land tax. 
There were many ^vernmenl granaries and much of the grain 
was transmitted to Peking, 

In the days before the treaties and augmented foreign trade 
and before collection by the foreign-dominated maritime customs 
setA'ice, the customs duties did not loom as prominently as the 
land tax. Tliey were, however, a fairly considerable source of 
revenue and were derived both from imposts on foreign trade and 
domestic commerce^ 

Salt was, as it had been for centuries, an important source of 
income. The manufacture, distribution, and sale of salt consti¬ 
tuted a state monopoly, although they might be conducted through 
individuals or firms to whom the government had farmed them. 

Several other sources of revenue were regularly tapped. aU 
Ihough most of them yielded comparativ=^e]y minor sums. The sale 
of office sometimes brought in fairly considerable amouniSn Taxes 
on tea, on fish, and on reeds used for fuel and thatching^ mining 
royalties, fees on the transfer of land and houEies, licenses to 
pawnbrokers anti to other iinandal and mercantile enterprises, 
a constimplion and production tax, and what corresponded to the 
octroi of Europe—a le^y on produce as it entered a town—all 
swelled the toUL 

Contrasted with the revenues of governments of the modern 
West, those of the old China were not large. Compared with the 
total income of the people the tax load seems to have been much 
less than that of most of the major countries of the present-day 
Occident. This was very possibly true even when the expenses 
of local governments and the more or less extra-legal "sfiuee^ce” 
of officials were-^added. Moreover, in times of disaster, such as 
drought or fIo<x1, the government often remitted or reduced the 
taxes of the afflicted districts. The relative lightness of the im¬ 
posts was due partly to the comparativeSy limited functions of the 
older Chinese state. Many of the tasks undertaken by Western 
gtivemments of t<J-4ay were left lo the inftEalive of local units or 
entirely non'^poUtlcal organist ions. The members of the civil 
hierarchy amounted to only a small fraction of the population. 
The holders of degrees in the service of the slate probably sel¬ 
dom if ever exceeded ten or fifteen thousand. Even when the 
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largt* number of non-degree holders attached to most offices was 
atliied, the percentage of the populaticm deriving its mcome from 
the public purse was probably not nearly so high as that in many 
Western states of to-day. ’Hien, too. no huge public debt existed, 
with heavy charges for interest and sinking funds. Moreover^ 
while I he military forces took a large proportion of the revenues 
of the goverument, the burden w-as not nearly so crushing as is 
that of the anrues and navies of many modem states. The China 
of the Ch’ing dynasty was by rvo means a fiscal paradise. It dis¬ 
played much corruption and inefficiency. However, the financial 
burden placed upon the realm by the Emperor and the hierarchy, 
judged by modem standards, appears not to have been particu¬ 
larly onerous. 


THE SmiTAEV liSTABLlSHMENT 

.\iter the great revoJi during the early part of the reign of 
K’ang Hsi and before the foreign wars and rebellions of the mid¬ 
dle of the ninetewth century, the nfilitaiy organization of the 
China of the Ching was, in its main outlines, about as follows. 
First of all, there were the descendants of those who had con¬ 
quered China, now become, in theorj', an aimv of occupation. 
The onginal army of conquest, it will be recalled, had been made 
up of .Manchus, Mongols, and Chinese, This was grouped into 
what were called “Banners'^-of varying colors. Eventually these 
numbered twenty-four, allbougb often they were called the 
“Eight Banners,” each of the latter being divided into three 
groups^f Jfanchus, Chinese, and Mongols. Inddentallv the 
Banners and the dvfl service provided posts for most of theMan- 
chiis resident m the Eighteen Provinces. .\i the time of the con¬ 
quest. the Bannermen amounted possibly to iwb hundred thou¬ 
sand, a total later raised to about two hundred and fiftv thou¬ 
sand, Membership was inherited, and eventually the banners 
^ssess^ an enrollment of not far from three hundred thousand, 
Alwut half were stationed fti Chihli (Hopei), where they could 
defend the capital. A la^e number were in Manchurw, the home 
of the djmasty, ^d gowl-sized contingenLs were placed in Sin- 
kiang to bold that turbuJeni possession, and in Kansu, Shensi, 
and Shansi, to defend the non hem frontier. There were mr- 
nsons, but totalling only a small minority of the whole, in oSer 
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Strategic centers of the Eighteen Provinces, notably in a city 
in Hupeh, in Nanking, and in Canton. The heads of the major 
divisions of the Banners—commonly known as Tartar Gen¬ 
erals—outranked the Viceroys, and nominally served as a check 
on them—part of that elaborate system in which the Cli’ing smight 
safety against revolt. As lime wore on, the members of Uie Ban¬ 
ners became parasitic j;ensionaries, totally incompetent as a 
military force. They proved entirely useless, for example, at the 
time of the T’ai P’ing Rebellion and in the uprising which ushered 
in the Republic, 

In addition to the Banners was the Army of the Green Stand¬ 
ard. made up of Chinese, organized by provinces, and subdivided 
into land and naval forces. About the middle of the nincieenth 
century this numbered, in Iheorj*, .somewhat more than sht hun¬ 
dred thousand. The btniy in actual service, however, was prob¬ 
ably vety* much smaller, for officLab padded the rolls to draw- 
pay for as many as possible and increased their own incomes by 
reducing to the lowesl possible [win: the numliers of those in the 
ranks. The units of the Green Standard were so divided under 
various commands that only with difficulty could they be welded 
into an effective force on a large scale—an Insurance against 
serious rebellion, but also a severe handicap when a major revolt 
or foreign invasion had to be faced. Each province had u com¬ 
mander of the Green Standard, but in practice heads of sub¬ 
ordinate units were accorded much latitude, and some of the civil 
officials, such as the Viceroys, bad contingents directly under their 
control. 

For admission to official position in the army, a s3?stem of 
military examinations existed which corresponded fairly closely 
in its main stage? and degrees to that for the civil service. There 
were tests in the h$irn and the fti for entrance lo the first degree, 
others, usually every three years, in the provincial capital, for the 
second degree, and for the third degree examinations, only at 
Peking, and usually also about every- three years. As In the case 
of the tests for the civil service, successful aspirants became ex¬ 
pectant officials, and appointment to office gene rally depcnrled 
even more upon family connection and discreet gifts to those who 
could bring aln>ul promotion thou ufxin hich rank in the compe¬ 
tition, The subject matter of the examinations w-as in [lart tests in 
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miliiary puisuils, such as atcher>' and sjTnnastics, and in part 
vssay^ tin military subjects. The proiession of a soldier was 
socially vastly inferior lo that gf a civil oniciaj, Military degrees, 
therefore, were not nearly so highly regarded as those admitting 
to Eht- civil service. 

It will easily be seen that the military organization of China 
under the Cb mg was far from being as efikient as the civil 
hierarchy. It was too weak ever seriously to threaten to dominate 
the state or overthrow the dynasty, but at times it proved useful 
in maintaining local order and curbing minor revolts. 


THE COVEENSIENT OF OVrn.VlNG OEPENDENCIES 

During the years of vigor of the Cb'ing. before the foreign wars 
and rebellions of the middle of the nineteenth ceniuryj the p<ir- 
lions of the Empire outside the Eighteen Provinces were kept, so 
far as possible, directly under the Manchus. (.Tiincse were seldom 
appointed to olTicia] position in them. Efforts were put fonh to 
exclude Chinese settlers from sections neitt to China proper 
notably Inner Mongolia and Manchuria, and when, as was almost 
inevitable restri^ons broke down, attempts were made to 
prevent Chinese from intermarrying with the natives. The Man¬ 
chus looked upon all of their empire as a conquegi. If thev were 
to continue to hold China pro^r, they had. perforce, to associate 
Chinese with themselves in its administration. However, thev 
jealously guided their other possessions as their own and as not 
to be regarded in any sense as belonging to the Chinese Only 

in meir years of decay did they find it necessary to share them 
With the biller- 


Manchunii divided into three provHnces organized sorae- 
fashion of China south of the Great Wall. Much 
of the o&cialdom was military, but the souihemniost of the prov- 
m^, Shengking. which, because of its proximity lo China proper, 
had increasingly a large settled Chinese population, was given 
^j;''»V=>^«’mistratfon. In the days of the dvmasty’s 
strength, both civd and militaty officials were Manchus' and a 
T ^h^m lielonged to the imperial clan. ApP^ir- 

enily the .Manchus wished to keep their hold unshaken on dieir 
ancestral home. 


Through the rest of the outlying dependencies, the Climg gov- 
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ertied on I he principle of disttirbing as l iuie as possible the po¬ 
litical institutions which h*td existed before the conquest—'much 
as in China proper they ruled their new subjects through the ma- 
chinery to which the latter were accustomed—but exercised a 
fairly close oversight by planting ^lanchu officials siipponed by 
garrisons at strategic centers, by keeping up cominiinicatiun with 
these, and by in^i^tmg upon the right to appoint, or at least to 
confimr, ah heads of iniportant local units, Host of the pet)ples 
of iVlongoUa and Sink Lang were allowed U> main lain something 
of their old tribal and family organisation^ although the Manchus 
often sought to group them in such a manner as to bring about a 
coalescence beiween some of the tribes and so to weaken 
tribal loyalties. Colonists were brought into some regions, more¬ 
over, as a rule from Manchuria or the western fxjrtion of China 
proper, in the attempt to strengthen Manchu concroL The local 
unit was usually the Banner^ each Banner being composed of 
about fifty or more adult males capable of bearing arms. In the 
majorily of instances the Banner had at its head n chieftain or 
The dzas^^k held bis post by virtue of imperial ap¬ 
pointment^ but geaemlly in practice also by heredity. Jn turn 
the Banners were often groujxrd by lril>es. In Inner Mongolia, 
where the control of Peking was more minutely exercised and the 
organization had some reseniblance to that of China proper, the 
tribes were organized mto leagues. Outer ^longolia was divided 
into four large regions. At important towns and cities^ such as 
Urga, Yarkand, and Turfan, Manchu oflicblg of varj'ing grades 
were placed, for the most part supported by troops. The quality 
of the holders of these pa^itiims often suffered from the practice 
of using many of them as posts lo which to exile officials who for 
some reason, possibly for serious moral delinquency, had incurred 
the imperial displeasure. Over the adminbtration of the peoples 
of ^hjngulia and of much of Suikiang was the Li F(tn VHun at 
Peking. 

CotinectiDg Peking with I he most important centers in these 
outlying dependencies were post routes, diligently maintained- 
The submi 5 .sion of the peoples of these regions was further sought 
by the practice of according dtles to intluenttaJ iudi^nduab and 
by requiring periodical \isits to Peking of important natives^ 
either in person or by pro.^y. 
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In the organisation was somewhat differenu Here was 
a vast region governed hy a political-ecclesiastical machine the 
Lama hierarchy. Xcme of the leaders of the hierarchy, either at 
the capital or at the largest monaateriea, could be chosen without 
the consent of a representatlye of Peking. At the head of the 
Manchu administration in Tibet, at Lhasa, was an imperial rcsi- 
dtiit. IVIajor subordinates were stationed at three centers, in¬ 
cluding Lhasa. .\]1 were under the Zi Fan Vuim 

administered the non-Chinese 
^ctioiY of their Empire succeeded fairly well so long as the im- 
t'"f ^vigorous. It was, however, foredoomed to 
uUimate failure, for it was designed to do the impossiblfr-to 
tnamtain the qua. No attempt was made to Amalgamate 
^e Empire by the ^tension of Chinese^ culture outside the 

rf sminn of the realm was en- 

CO imged m iramtammg its own institutions In so far asihei 
did not imnneHiately threaten revolt, 

SUMMABY OF TIIE OLD SYSTEM OF COVERXveKT 

This, then, iwis the sj-stem of government under the Ch’ine 
Wore 11 was i^eewd by tbs tomins of tbf Wfstemar Like dH 
hiuitaa »B.tuI,ons had its weaknesses. [, snffere^l from 
nipunn and tneltieiency. «p«:iaUy from the htter part of Xo 

fi? "I **'■“ o 'autonomy in bilh 

"Tituiiaat™ anti die many ehccL and 
bailees devised to prevent rebellion Undered quick effeeff^. 
action on a large scale against a foreign w nr 
But for these defects, China mightTcT^ 
a victim in her wars w'ith Western powers and »C ^ ^ 

the middle of the nineteenth centurv' rnictlii- rebelliomj of 

headway. The dvil sendee SaiSZ. '“■* 

lion on verbal matters and a nienit.ritet tiaininc L'l’h 7”““"“' 
of a (mrticaiar schratl ef phDosapbv noa fZ^ " 
which made it difficnil for the ChhWe to |i 
another civilization. This greaitlv defaved idni^tm ? 
conditions brought by the coming of ih^ \yU and"!H" 
ified the debacle when the nr««^ure nf n,..'? 
no ienser be msistmf. CoE'UtoX 
serv.ee emunmatams was a brake „n chaneJ m,d 
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ress. The lack of honor in which military ser\'ice was popularly 
held became a decided handicap in dealing with an Occident armed 
to the teeth and from which only force could hope to win freedom 
and respect. 

Serious, too, was the dependence upon an hereditary imperial 
line. In the Chinese system of government the monarch formed 
the keystone of the arch. The structure had been erected by 
great autocrats such as Ch’in Shih Huang Ti and Han Wu TL 
The hierarchy was simply hands and feet to the Emperor. Ex¬ 
cept for a regency in the case of a minor, no method had been 
devised and legalijEed. either by custom or formal enactment, for 
carrying on the government in the name of the prince. When a 
ruler or a ruling line proved hopelessly incompetent, the remedy 
to which resort was most frequently had was revolt. Thi!?. in part 
accounts for the rei>cated change in dynasties and the much more 
frecpient rebellions. Rebellion, indeed, was the chief means by 
which discontent could become vocal. It was usually either a 
protest or an instrument of the ambitious. Loyalty of a minister 
to his prince was one of the cardinal Confucian virtues, but, as 
H'e have seen, accepted political theory also had a place for popu¬ 
lar revolt against a dissolute or unjust ruler and recognized in the 
fait tffcowj^i of a change in the reigning family the transfer of 
the mandate of Heaven, This was in marked cooirasi to Japan, 
where loyalty to the throne has been even more a cardmal vir¬ 
tue, where history records only one imperial line, and where at a 
very early lime the tradition was established of haWng the rule 
carried on by the most competent, but in the name of the legitimate 
house. In China, whenever an able and vigorous monarch was on 
the throne, the system worked welL W'hen, however, as is in- 
evitalde under the principle of hereditary succession, a v'icious or 
incompetent heir came into power, the machinery creaked and 
not infrequently broke down. .\5 we have so often noted, it was 
this detect which brgely accounted for the undoing oi China in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Empire was headed 
by a decadent family at the time when it faced the greatest crisis 
of its history, 

l^robabiy the bjisic weakness lay in the fact that as the iheorj 
on which the government rested was carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion stagnation was unavoidable and decay probable. As the 
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T ang, the Sung, the Ming, and the Ch’ing perfected that system 
on which the Ch’in and the Han had begun to organiite the state— 
a bureaucracy dependent on the Emperor and drilled in a i>ar- 
ticular social philosophy-—ossification set in A system relenl- 
tessly applied threatened to ruin a great [)eopte. 

The failings must not be allowed to obscure the achievements 
of the Chinese imperial system. These have been mentioned re¬ 
peatedly in the preceding pages and do not require reiteration. 
In spite of its defects the political structure which so largely dis¬ 
appeared in the first three decades of the twentieth centuir>' was 
among the most remarkable and successful ever devised by man. 

THE CHANGES IN THE COVEKNMENT rVEOUC.HT BY CONT.ACT 
WITH THE OCCIDENT 

Space is lacking to record, even in its main outlines, the history 
of the changes in the structure of the government of China due 
to contact with the Occident. Some of die most important have 
been mentioned in previous chapters. Their course has been 
kaleidoscopic and confusing in the extreme. Tlie end is not yet, 
fn fact, China may be only at the beginning of her political revo¬ 
lution. .\ny description of the curreni form of government may 
be out of date before it can be printed. 

Although an historical narrative is here out of place, certain 
prominent features and trends must be noted. One of these was 
the attempt of the Ch'ing to guide China through the transition 
by introducing new institutions and making adjustments while 
preserving the essentials of the old—such as the monarchy and 
the hierarchical bureaucracy. Given a dynasiy in its prime under 
such a monarch as a K’ang Hsi, this, while extremely dirTicult, 
would have had a fair chance of success. As it was we now know' 
that failure was practically certain. At the lime of the T'ai P’ing 
Rebellion, instead of renovating from the ground up or else abol¬ 
ishing the Banners and ihr Green Standard, these were allowed 
to goon their somnolent way and a new military force was created, 
I,atCT came attempts to create an army of the (Accidental type, 
but the most noteworthy result was the forging of a iveapon by 
which the commander of the best units, Yiian Shih-k'ai. was even¬ 
tually able to dominate the country and for about four years to 
maintain a certain degree of internal order. A few new central 
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bureaus, such as ihe Tsun^i Vameu, were added to the old ones 
at Peking. New nation-wide services, principally the post office 
and the maritime customs, were created. A direct handling by 
Peking of many affairs formerly delegated to ]>rovinctal and local 
officials was brought about by pressure from the highly ceniralissed 
governments of the West. New lases w-ert- levied, especisHy 
Uk'm —(he latter originally devised to help meet the cost of sup¬ 
pressing the T’ai P'ings. L;iie in the dynasty beginnings were 
niiide at bringing the laws and courts of the country more nearly 
into conformity with those of the West. After the Russo-JapEtnese 
\V^ar the administration of Manchuria was reorganized and Chi¬ 
nese were given a much larger share in it. The reform of the civil 
ser\'ice was attempted and eventually (1905) the old system of 
examinations was abolished. Representative, elective provincial 
assemblies and a national assembly were instituted, and a par¬ 
liament promised. The expenses of government increased, partly 
because of indemnities to the powers, partly because of the greater 
cost of the new military' estabiisihment, and partly because the 
state was compelled to undertake additional functions. Moreover, 
the financial stability of the government was threatened by the 
pledging of some of the major revenues, notably the customs 
duties, for the payment of sums due foreigners. None of these 
changes would necessarily have proved fatal to the fundamental 
features of the old government. It was ineptitude in high places 
which made impossible the orderly assimilation of innovations 
from the West. 

.4s we have seen, the old has been progressively swept aside 
amid repeated Empire-wide disorder and civil strife. Only rem¬ 
nants survive, and many of these are threatened. The passing of 
the examirtation system dealt the death blow to the prestige and 
dominance of Confucianism, w'hich had been the means of na¬ 
tional cultural coherence, In the netv educational sysiem, Con¬ 
fucianism retreated more and more into the background. The 
abolition of the monarchy cut off the head of the official hierarchy. 
This did not necessarily mean the end of a bureaucracy, for a 
somewhat similar institution has existed in republican France. 
The demise of the moniirchy anti of the old system ol examina¬ 
tions, however, miide essential radical readjustments in the 
methods of recruiting and choosing the members of the dvU serv- 
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ice, ;ind Lhe instituLion was greatly wcatened and threatened to 
disintegrate. The many abortive attempts at national and pro¬ 
vincial constitutions modeled at least in part on those of the ^i'est 
were a further cause of dUorgantzation, Of national constitutions 
at least four were adopted in twenty years, some of them con¬ 
fessedly tGinporary, but at least one hopefully denominated “per- 
maJitni.” Several provinces formed constitutions, usually only to 
allow them soon to fall into desuetude. Financial solvency was 
threatened by the pledging of additional sources of revenue to 
secure foreign loans. New organizations, such as local and na¬ 
tional educational associations and chandlers of commerce, arose 
and often had an important voice in political affairs. 

The disappearance of the old was hastened by the attempts at 
introducing the institutions of Communist Russia. For example, 
the taagpUi local committees of the Kuomintang which had Rus¬ 
sian prototypes, for a lime supplanted in pan the village elders 
and even the magistrate. From 1927 on the country was ruled 
by the Ktiomintntig. This party, organized by Sun Yai-sen and 
his colleagues long before the Russian Revoluiitm. later was 
modified under Russian indueiice. Eventually H attained a 
nation-wide organization, in an ascending scale from the tangpu 
through intermediary regional comniittecs and offices to the Na¬ 
tional Patty Congress. In theory tlie Congress, made up of dele¬ 
gates from subordinate units, met once a year, in practice not so 
frequently. In the interim it was represented by a Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee. The program under which the party operated 
called for three stages—a period of military operatioris to crush 
opposition, one of political tulcEage during which the natirm, 
under the control of the party, was to be prepared for self- 
government, and one of constitutional go\'eTnmeni in which the 
dictatorship of the part 3 ' shall have ended and popular democratic 
institution.s come into being. The first |>erii«l was orficially fixed 
a.s ending in 1929, and in 1945 the country was still regarded 
as in the second. In the 1930V progress was made In the formula¬ 
tion of a constitution. \\Tiai pur|xirted to lie a final draft was 
published in 1936. In (he I940’s a fairly representative 1‘eoplc's 
Poliliral Council became a recogni/jfd voice for criticism and 
constructive proposals. 

The Nationalist Govemment, established at Nankiiu: in 1927, 
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Was in theory oTganijted i 192S) on au outline inherited frain Sim 
Yat-sen and had in it many Ru^^iian features. It was under the 
Kuominiang and derived its mandate from the Central Executive 
Committee and the Central Supervisory Committee elected by 
Uie National Congress of that party. In direct control of the 
government was a Central Political Council of the Kuomintang 
made up of the membership of these two committees and pre¬ 
sided over hy a standing committee of the three. This was suc¬ 
ceeded, in 1937, by a Supreme National Defense Conference, 
later the Supreme National Defense Council. The central gov¬ 
ernment had five bodies, executive, legislative, judicial, examining, 
and controlling t something like the old censorate, for impeaching 
and auditing 1, each called a ySon. Subordinate to the Executive 
I'miiw were the usual ministries and commissions fof interior, 
foreign affairs, military affairs, navy, finance, communications, 
industry', justice, erlucaiion, opium suppression, railways, Mon¬ 
golian and Tibetan affairs, and famine relief). 

Marked progress was marie in framing codes in accord with 
the ideals of the Occident, so that there might be no longer any 
excuse fur esrtraterriioriality. The coming of (he new laws, how¬ 
ever, meant the passing of another feature of the old order. For 
the time being, an independent judiciarj- could scarcely be said 
to exist. The dominance of the military precluded it. 

The civil strife and the rule of the militar)’ were corrosive 
forces. Early in the history of the Republic, for instance, the 
2ililitary Governor overshadowed and eventually usually entirely 
displac^ the Civil Governor. The country was largely carved 
up among miliiarv^ men, often of very humble origin and jwirly 
educated, who rose lo power out of the general disorder. Such 
provincial and local government as survived generally existed on 
their sufferance. At the head of each province wa& a kind of 
committee with a chairman. In practice many of the provinces 
were controlled by miUlary leaders who were largely independent 
of the national government. After 1926 ihe.sc war lords w'ere 
ninstly eliminated. Only the Commnnisi? remained jversistently 
independent. 

Vet remnants of the old organization [tersisteti and it was to 
these that the country largely owed such order as existed. The 
old provinces continued, and six additional ones were created 
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f:U5U!itly from divisions) on die bonders of tbe onginal 

tweriiy-two inherited from the Ch’ing. The ksicn survived as a 
characteristic local administrative unit, and villages, families, and 
guilds kept up iheir functions, although often much modified and 
weakened. There were many irregular tax levies, but the land 
and salt taxes and the customs duties f sadly eUminished after 
19J7 by the Japanese blockade) continuer! to be basic sources 
of revenue. Guilds, clans, and secret societies still played an im¬ 
portant part in government. Secret societies, inde^, may even 
have become more influential under the Republic. A large pro- 
portion of the educated belonged to them. Seldom did a man Join 
more than one. While their membenship and proceedings were 
not public and their activities were seldom heralded in the public 
press, they formed extremely Important factors in politics The 
Control and the Eiamming Viian of the National is i Govern¬ 
ment were attempts at reviving two of the characteristic features 
of the imperial system, the censorate and the civil service exam¬ 
inations. To be sure, they were rather futile, for the Examining 
Yiiart had for years a large salaried staff and only after 1930 were 
a few feeble attempts made at holding examinations. Still, they 
were the result of an effort to cany over into the new* some of the 
best elements of die old. 

Prophecy is always dangerous and never more so than in 
present-day China. What the government of China will be, if 
and when it becomi?s fairly stabilized, it is impossible to predict. 
That the old can never return seems fairly clear. For better or 
for worse, the Chinese have broken with the system mherited 
from the Chou, the Ch'in and the Han. Some of the spirit of the 
old may well persist. Fur example, an educational system under 
the close control iif the government and inculcating a uniform 
culture as a means of national imity has been stressed. Since it 
is in accord with the lemkncy in the Occident and finds strength 
and incentive in the rising tide of nationalism, it will probably 
grow, and achieve in a somewhat different manner w’h.al w-as ac¬ 
complished by the former civil serxke cxitminations. Tw*o con¬ 
flicting tendencies common to most governments and long visible 
in tThina are present—the desire for local iiiitonnmy and the urge 
to natinnal unity through some kind of hierarchical bureaucracy. 
It seems safe—^and something of a banality~to guess that, as 
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heretofore, a working coitipromisE between the two will be ar¬ 
rived at, presuiriablyp since this b the trend of modern stales, with 
greater centralbation than under the Ch^mg. Western influences 
and the spirit of nationalism arc so strung that it appears pri>l> 
able, and this is also plaEitudinous^ that whatever form or forms 
of govemnient develop will not be reproductions of the old but 
will be something new—will possess many features derived from 
the Occident, and yet will be attempts at adjustment to China*s 
needs and to the genius of the past, ft seems clear, moreover, 
that the nationalism which has been rising so rapidly and which 
shows no signs of abatement will not permit the Chinese to rest 
satisfied short of tbe complete union of all territory traditionally 
Chinese and of full independence from all foreign control. This 
will mean one government for at least the old Eighteen Provinces, 
Inner Mongolia, and ^fanthuria. If the country is to be per¬ 
manently unified, the acceptance by the nation, whether con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, of some sort of fundamental philosophy, 
doing for the new wbat Confucianism did for the old, would seem 
to be necessary. It b possible that nationalism will supply the 
needed bond—and that in spite of its many obvious shortcomings 
both for individuals and for groups. 

It will be fascinating to watch the progress toward the evolu- 
lion of the new. Certainly, unles.^ the Chinese have lost their 
remarkable capacity for government^—and thb seems entirely 
unproved—in time they will erect once more a reasonably stable 
and efficient structure. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The materiab in Chinese on goverriinnent are extremely voluminous— 
documents of many kindsp compllminn.s und treatises. Tbe foUinwing 
may be mentioned as promincru examples, Tii Vu of the T’ang wrote 
the Tim, which coataitis secfions on political economy, exani- 

inatuins untl degrees, governnient offices, Tiles, music. military discipline, 
geography, and uationa]! defense, and 1 rates its subject historically. I*e- 
gintii ng at the earliest limes. .Via Tuan-1 in. of the rhirternth century, 
compiler^ on the bask of the T'wnff Tim. bis W^ft Ilsk-n Tun^ K'ue, 
larger ih.in the latter, Enduclbg a sumewhat vrlder range of material, 
jind coming dnwm from Tbe l>eginning of history almost to his own time. 
A supplement added in the sixEeciUh century and o fevtsion tliL^ 
latter^ made by imperial order, wus conipleted about 1/72. .An exten- 
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^ion was pyhli^ed In the eighteetiLh An ofTicial description ot 

iivy govennnejtL undor the Ch'ing is the fJ CJfins //wi Ftni, nnHlded 
after a similar uue under thf* M'mg, compilL'd In 16^4> revised in i72J 
and 1771, and rearranged in ISJS. 

The thenrie?* underlying the older government are dealt vnLh in Lians 
rh'i-ch'ao, 0 } Cftmesc Pifiith al l/r^ Early Tsi» 

Pcri&d (iSew Ynrki 1^50), in \\\ S. A. rArnrjr PoUfirnl Philosophy 
{New York^ l92Sji and in Leonard :i>hihlien Hsiip The Poliftrul Philoso¬ 
phy of CW/tiriijwrim tXew \'ork, 1932)^ 

ifseful books dealing entirely or In part with the government of 
Chiiia under the Ch'uig before the changes brought by contact with the 
fXtidenl are H. B. Morse, The Trade and Adminhiraiion of Ch'tmi 
(revised ediiinn, l*ond+m. i9lS): S, W, iVilliams, Thr Middle Kinj^dom 
{New York, 1383) L Pao Chao Hsieh, TIsk GovnrnmttU of Chioc ( 

1911} (Baliinsorc. I925)i. using In part Chinese sotiroes* especially the 
To Ch'irtg Hvi Tien; W, D, .Mayers^ The Chinese (Joventnsml- -1 
Altmuiii of Chinese Tf//rr^ Cote^oruolly Arranged tind Exploimd 
f^hanghair 1873), very usefuli especially ior the names and tiescrip- 
lions of various boards and officials; the even fuller N. 5, Uninnert and 
V. W Kagelsuom, Present Day Political OrgixnhiSium of China (Sbadg- 
h^y 1912); and Pierre Roang, Afflanges snr PAdmlahtrathm {Vfsriiti^ 
Sirtalogiques: 21 ^ Shanghai. 1902), 

The civil service examinations are described in Etienne 7J, Pfolique 
ties KxontenS Uttirrtircs en Chine ( VarhHh Simdogiqaes So, 5, Shang¬ 
hai 1394), in \V- F, Mayers, op. nt., in S, W, Willmms, op^ riV,, VoL 1, 
chapter 9, and F, C. Hsieh, op. cit^, chapier 6, S^jnie material on the 
history^ of these examinations is in E, Biol, Essoi sur do 

Thislnictson PfMique en Chine (Paris^ 1347), 

ihi the older liical government of China there b an interesting account 
In V, K. Leortg and L. K. Tao, and Tinan IJfe i#t Chino (Lon¬ 

don, 1915). rather too idealized and too inclined in dodgr the defects 
and abuses, .Another^ mote realistic, hut tending to be pessimEsifc and 
limited chiehy In the sectioiu, in the North, oF whirh ihe author had 
Lntimatr knowledge, is in A_ H. Smith, Village Life in China (Sew 
York, 1899), Still another, describing more recent coudStions but in 
which are man^" survivals of the past, is in D. H. Kulp IT, Couniry 
fjfc in Saulh Ckina. The Sociology of Ftmilhm, VoL /, Phenh 
Village, Kitfontung, China (New Y^ork, 1925). 

On laws and the adminfstration of jujiike in China before the changes 
wrought by the coming nf the Westerner, Ihe Ta Ch'ing Idi /j has been 
translnted in part by ?iir Thiimas Staunton in Ta Tsing Lm Ij^e, etc. 
{l^ndon, 1310) and fully by O, Boulab in Mnmid dn Code 

Chhtoh IVariTsSs Sittologiqnci^ No. 55, Shanghai, 2 vols,, 1923-1924), 
Another sii^ikrd work U E, Alabaster. Xotes and Comnicntaries on 
Chinese Criminal Lasi^ fLondon, 1899), T. R. Jemigan, CAjjih in Ijjno 
and Commerce < N^w York, 1905^ tnniain!- ;m interesting summanv 
based largely on Staunton. R. T. Bryan, Otillinr nf Chinese Civil 
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LaU' {Shanj^hai, 1035) is a brief sjTopsis of current laws, principles, 
:int| prcced urCr ich thti old ihc r^ew, A tonger ^ stud}- 

of anuient and cspeciEtUv mocleni tHW is J. fiscarra, Droil Cfitnoti 
(I'ekms- 1^36). ' - ^ u 

t)ii govemmcnl finances, and especially ftn taxation, there ts Han 
I ian p Huang, TJie Land rtfjc itt C/iinit (New York, 10IS)—a dfjctcnal 
iltssertaLLon* annther docioral dissertatinn, t'huan Shih Lij CiTtlrai a»ti 
Lai-tit Finanre w Chin<i (New York. 1022); still another of iht anie 
origin, Kitin Wei Shaw, Democracy uttd Fittnucc in China (New Vork, 

ig jjj)’_largely hbiorical and carrying the story into republican times; 

li. H. Parker, China {New York, 1917), chapters 10, It, 12; Morse, 
ap, dt„ chapter 4; and Hsieh, ap. tiL, chapter 7. On the salt tas^ sm 
an excelJeni article bv K. M, Claic, PuNk Adtninhtration a} Sait t** 
China: .1 Hhtorkal i'tirx'ey (Tlir Annals of the Amcncan Academy oj 

/’o/Wicfl/tfjid Scienre, Nov, 19J0. pp, 241-231 >. 

\ suratnarv and criticUm of the older tiiilitar^' grsletn is lU v\, J, 
Hail. ’Kna-faa (New Haven. J«7|. pp. 1-16. The organiaa- 

lion of the army Is also desaibed in Mas'ers. op. cit., chapters 6 and 7. 
On [he examinations leading tn ofTtce in the army, there is Etienne Zt. 
Praftqu4^ dcs Exumcm m Chim: {Varietis Siiwlogiqucs No. 9, 

Shanghai, 1896). . 

On the govemment of the dependeudes. see Ylaycrs. ap. fi(., pp ffU- 
114, and Hsiehr op. df., chapter 12, . , ^ 

There is a wealth of treatises and materLit on the changes iti ptn’erri' 
ment in the past generation, An excellent account, wnt^hal 
tic and ijwelling especially on the changes .since 1926 iS A, N. Mol- 
tiumh& T/tc Ckmesc Rc^oluttm (CanihridiJ^e, \9^0). Motser, 1 J^, 
chapter J. contains a brief description of govemmtnt wder the hrsl 
veaKof the Republic, j- C-h. Lynn, Palilkal Parltej jn CArfld {Peking. 
1950) is a somewhat sketchy account of the mapr partiB and cliques, 
chieflv since the establishment of I he Republic. A fairly short sum- 
tnarv’is li M. Vinucke, Modern Canstitutitmal Deivlapment m China 
fPrincetoo 19201. One sfM of ikH:uintnl5 Ct>n3tiiution and SuppU- 
«,c«n;ry Lan^s and Doaments 0 } iht Repuhik ofC^a (tt^latrf and 
published bv the Commission on EKtraterntortality. Pelang. 1924). 
See also P. ih A Linebarger, Gnnerwwcnf m RcpjfWifnn tkma (New 
York 195B) Translations of impiorunt documents and periodical tie- 
scriptioiis of the current government 

of the t’Afiui IVflc Bt>ak (London. 1912-1919 lientsm. 1921-1950, 
ShanEh^ii S-jnie of Xhe nrw l:iws arr cont^ned in 

T cLn and N. I‘. Ahman. Thf Modrrn (VmHurew/ af 

China, TraHslntfd and L'ompdfd (fjhinghm, 1926). =““5 
of the RfPnhtk of Chinn, iransialed by C. L. H^n “"‘J ‘ 

1930). ^ime documents and articles of value are idw |ii be found in 
The Chinese Sadat and Palitkat Sfknir Rf.ttra' { I ckmg, 4*9-J* 

Alm-t'h'ier T Z Tyau, Twa Veors «f yaiwnnltsi China (bbanghat, 
Um), ™i»kl Thm ... «v,.=l Jocu.n.1 
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lioiw m Freprfi—subject to the usual Itmitatious of such works—which 
have useful iruiteKal and iDterestinR pomts of view—among them 5te- 
ylug-chou^ Ix Fedi^raiisme cn Chine: £fude sut gnelgues Con^liintiom 
Frovinchks (Paris, 1924), TsLen Tai+ Le Pouvmr IJguhiif en Chine 
(Paris^ 1914)j and X T. Ouang, Le Gi^kVfmemeni dt /a CAiffle Mtkitme 
(Paris, 19Z3)* A brief ex pnHt description of the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment at Nanking bfy an able Chinese Minister to the Cnited Stales is 
C. C* \\\ The Nationalist FfOgram far China (New Haven, 1929). 
The bash on which the Kationalist Goveniment at Nanking is or¬ 
ganized, Tkt San Min Chu is translated hy F, Vk\ Price and L, T. 
Chen in San Min Chu 1. The Three Prindpks of the Feaple. By 
Dr. Sun Yat^jen (Shanghai, 1927). A brief but cmnprehensive de$cri]> 
tion of the Naaking government is in ^f. S. Bates, The Natumal Goif- 
e#Tf>>tCJf/ <CAfrfO Christian Year Book, 1931, pp, 13^21), and of the 
Kuommtang in M. S. Bales and \\\ Price* Kutirnlmang (Eneych- 
padk of the Social Sdences, Vol. 8, 1932^ pp, 6ICMI4). 

A treatise on some phases of the legal aspects of China’s relations 
with foreigners is b, Tung, CAfjia and Same Phases of Intemalional Lam 
^London, 1940)* 

See also ibe bibliography at the end of Chapter XII* 


CHAPTER XV 

ECONOMIC LIFE AND ORGANIZATION 

Food, clolhlog, and shelter have loomed large in the objec¬ 
tives of the Chinese. This, of course, h of necessity true in any 
society. Rather more than most peoples, however, the Cleese 
have been this-worldly in their ideals. In a certain sense they 
can be cbaracierized as materialistically minded. Certainly in- 
ter^t in the physical b:isis of life has been prominent in the phi¬ 
losophies on which the state has acted. As far bach as we can 
trace Chinese culture, it was consciously dependent upon agrtcul- 
ture and sought to further it. Most of the great schools of thought 
of the Chou endeavored to promote man’s bodily welfare as an 
essential condition of all gains in morals and the arts. The Legal¬ 
ists, on whose theories Ch'in Shih Huang Ti unified the Empire, 
stressed the economic organization of society. Confucianism 
recognized the fact that if there were to be civilization the masses 
must not be allowed to go unclad and hungry. Of the native 
philosophies accorded a prolonged place of honor in Cbinese life, 
only Taoism belittled the striving for bodily comforts and sought 
to make man independent of the trammels of the tiesh. 

In this respect, it may be noted, China differed fundamentally 
from India, However much in practice the great majoiliy of the 
Hindus have been engtOasrid in the struggle to maintain their 
physical existence, usually in theory they have sought to free 
themselves from It , have honored the ascetic, and have tended to 
regard this present, visible w'orld as an illusion. It ntay also be 
remarked that for this reason the Chinese have fitted more easily 
into the climate of opinion of the modem Occident than have the 
Indians. TJie difference is seen in the two men who in the twen¬ 
tieth century have most aroused the enthusiastic loyalty of their 
respective peoples. On the one hand has been Gandhi, ascetic 
and wishing to save his people from Western industrialism. On 
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the other has been Sun Yai-sen, simple in his tastes but by no 
means ascetic, and whu, far from wishing to keep Occtdenlol 
mechanicBl appliances out of China, emphasized '"the [people's 
livelihood," at one time assumed the task of developing the rail¬ 
roads of China, and at another set forth a scheme for the eco¬ 
nomic development of the nation with vast funds from the cap¬ 
italistic West. Even more striking is the contrast between a 
Tagore who denounced the West for its “materialism" and a Hu 
Shih who wished his nation to emithte the Occident in its scien¬ 
tific knowledge and utilbatlon of man’s physical cnvironmenl. 

It is not surprising that, mih this background, the Chinese 
state should have concerned itself with the economic life of the 
country, and that it should continue to do so, Xor is it remark¬ 
able that more than once so thorough-going a direction of the 
production and distribution of the country has been essayed by 
the state that Westerners and modem Chinese have dubbed the 
attempt socialism. A W atig Mang and a Wang An-shih were sim¬ 
ply carrying out in an eJtaggerated form the principle of the pos¬ 
sibility of govemmental control which seems usually to have been 
acknowledged as valid by the Confucianists as well as the ancient 
f.egalLsts. 

Wbiie something akin to socialism was by no means alien to 
Chinese thought, under the Ch’ing and many earlier dvnasiiGs 
the imperial policy was ver>‘ largely that of laixsfs faire. Here 
and there the government stepped in, Coinage was in the hands 
of the state. The salt trade was an o&’icial raoimpoly—although as 
a source of revenue rather than as a means of reducing the price 
and improving ihe quality for the consumer. Close supervision 
was exercised over foreign trade. State granaries in which was 
stored the rice collected a,s one form of taxation could in times 
of scarcity be used to equalize prices and relieve distress. Offi¬ 
cialdom usually deleimined the disposition of waste land, and 
no title to any real estate was secure without hs imprimatur. In 
the main, however, the inqierial and provincial governments ex¬ 
erted almost no atithority over the agriculture, business, and in¬ 
dustry of the country. 

Comparative freedom from bureaucratic interference did not 
mean that indfs-idualism was rampant in the Empire’s economic 
life. On the contrary, the regulation which the hierarchy did rtoi 
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impose was exercised by local and extra-poiitfca] agencies, such 
as ibc family and the guild. The actual situation was almost the 
opposite of taisses faire. Far from being free to do as he liked, 
the indi\7dual was closely bound by custom and a network of 
cooperative agencies. 

This organization differed markedly from the capitalistic sys* 
tern of the modem Occident. The old China had no huge accu- 
mulaiions of mobile wealth. Great riches were tn the form of 
lands, pawnshops, rich clothing in vast quantities, jewels, and 
bullion. No stock companies existed, with their facilities for cen¬ 
tering in one enterprifie the investments of hundreds or thousands 
of indwduals. The parlnership, the guild, the secret society, and 
the family were the characteristic forms of economic combination. 
Moreover, in contrast with most peoples of the modem Occident, 
ectmomically China was almost entirely self-contained. Foreign 
trade never bulked large in the total business of the realm. Even 
to-day were China to be cut off suddenly from the rest of the 
world, in terms of food and clfjlhing it would be only slightly 
inconvenienced. 

An economic history of China should prove most Uluminating. 
A record of the experience of a people which has devoted so much 
attentioD to both the theory and the practice of suppl>-ing man’s 
physical needs would have much of interest. Unfortunately the 
story has yet to be written. The available m.aterial is enormous, 
but only the most tentative beginnings have been made toward 
collecting and interpreting it. 

We do know that in the main the Chinese were fairly successful 
in solving their economic problems. Their organization made pos¬ 
sible a livelihood for a great number of people. Under such dy¬ 
nasties as the Han, the t’ang. the Sung, the Y'uan, the Ming, and 
the Ch’ing they constituted one of the most numerous and pro.s- 
perous masses of mankind. In the latter part of the eighteenth and 
in the nineteenth century, Indeed, the Chinese were the largest 
fairlv homogeneous group of the human race. The standard of 
living which they had achieved probably compared favorably with 
(hat of any people before the sixteenth century. It will he re¬ 
called with whflt enthusiastic superlatives Marco Polo, who had 
travelled in most of the highly civilized sections of the world of 
his day, described the populous cities and the wealth of Cathay. 
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It veas not until the modern a^e that the Occident, enriched by its 
geographic discoveries and its industrial revolution, forged ahead 
of China and set a new standard of comfort for the race. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the majority 
of the Chinese have lived and continue to live at an economic 
level which to the modem Occident seems grinding poverty, that 
even in good times there have been thousands of profession^' beg¬ 
gars, that again and again throughout China's history famines 
have demstated great sections (one estimate shows an average 
for two thousand years of nearly one famine a year which was 
importatit enough to find a place in the records), and that at sev¬ 
eral periods gigantic declines in popuiation seem to have occurred 
and must have been accompanied by intense physical suffering. 
Much of this distress, to be sure, has been due primarily to other 
factors than economic. Floods and drought, the collapse of dy¬ 
nasties with the attendant civil strife, invasions, high mortality 
in youth, wasting disease, reli^ous beliefs, and a family system 
which mates for the rapid multiplication of population, each has 
had a part. But for defects in the economic structure, however 
there would probably have been fewer rebellions, for many of 
these were in large part induced by the pinch of poverty, and a 
better organization or a pp^eater control of man’s physicat environ 
ment would have prev-ented or mitigated the distress due to dU- 
asdere of nature. It is significant thal the mechanical inventions 
which have made possible the increases both in population and 
in standards of living in so much of the world during the past 
century and a half originated not in China but in the Occident 
The reasons must be 3 matter of debate, but the fact is indis¬ 
putable. The Chinese, with all their devotion to the material well¬ 
being of miui, fell behind the W'esi in achieving it, 

ACHICULTUEE 

From time immemorial agriculture has been the major occu¬ 
pation of the Chinese. It is estimated that eighty-five per cent 
of the population are now engagetl in it. This‘figure is far from 
exact, and if it is put that high it must be made to include allied 
occupations-^uch as merchants, traders, artisans, blacksmiths 
restaurant-keepers, and the like in the villages and market towns’ 
and the many who help to transport farm produce from the fields 
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to the cities. Certainly, however, most of the Chinese have been 
and are supported directly by fcirniing and by the occupations 
immediately connected with it. The devotion to agricitliure has 
been furthered, as was suRgested in the first chapter, hy nattiml 
cnN'irnnment. Much of Chilians soil is very fertile, cspccklly In 
the great deltas of the Yangtze and Huang Ho, and in some of the 
smaller river valley's. Moreover, agriculture haa been held in 
hunor. The farmer has ranked high in the social scale. I'lie Em¬ 
peror officially opened the spring by ceremonial ploughing, and 
tnagistrates throughout the Empire were supposed to perform a 
similar rite. 

The absorption of so large a proportion of the population in 
the task of raising food and the raw materials for clothing Is an 
indicatjon of the nature of agricultural methods. These are 
marked by the intensive application of human Labor and a ptiucity 
(It machinery'. Agriculture is more akin to gatdening ihan tc 
farming. Machinery there is—from the standpoint of the modem 
West simple and some of it crude—and the use of draught animals. 
By far the major part of the work, however, is perf((rmed by bu- 
m<ui beings. Even on larger farms, where animals can be and are 
employed more extensively than on smaller ones, as a rule more 
than half the labor is by human hands. 

Along with intensive cultivaliotv by man-power are some other 
characteristics. Most of the units are small. In at least many 
sections the majority of these are farmed by their owners, and 
although there are renters—in some regions heavily burdened— 
practically all the laborers are free. Under the Manchus there 
was very little of slaveTy* or of binding the peasant to the soB in 
semi-free serfdom. 

Some of these generalizations require elaboration. The units 
of cultivation were usually small. N*o accurate survey has been 
made for all China, and holdings naturally vaty in size with the 
character of the soil, the kind of crops raised, the water supply, 
and the human factor which in places amasses large estates. One 
survey of the last decade of portions of six provinces in North 
and East Central China gives the average size of nearly iwenty- 
four hundred fariru- as a little over five acres, varying from an 
average of slightly over ten acres in two hsirn m .Anhui to about 
two and a half acres in one A^/^:Il in Fukien. Another survey made 
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about the samf time seems to show that in the places examined 
two-thirds of the fanners in Kiangsu and slight ij^ more than half 
ill Hopei (Chihli) were attempting to make a Jiving off one acre 
or less of (and. It found the average of the holdings in Kiangsu 
to be about three and a quarter acres, and in Hopei about four 
acres. An earlier and probably less accurate estimate gave the 
average holding in Hopet as a fraciion over twelve acres, and one, 
alsofarlier, gave that in Kbngsu as about three and a halt acres! 
As is to be expected, in tJie North, with its smaller rainfall, the 
average farm is larger than in the Yangtze Valley or on the south 
coast, where the precipitation is heavier and the growing season 
longer, where more rice can be raised, and where more than one 
crop a year is usually possible. 

While the above figures indicate that the great rmijoriiy of 
farnw are small, there are numerous exceptions. China has had 
and still has many large landed estates, some of them family pos¬ 
sessions and others held as endowments of temples or of various 
philanthropic enterprises. Some are hutirlreds of acres in extent. 
These great domains, however, are not necessarily cultivated as 
units. Most of them appear to be rcnied out to tenants in plots 
but little It any larger than those worked bv their owners Manv 
of the proprietors reside on their land and so form in places a 
kind of country gentry'. Title to a considerable proportion of the 
rented land, however, has been and is held by absentees This 
makes for a very different kind of rural societv than where the 
o^ers live on their estates. When paid in cash, the rent jadds 
the landlord about eight and a half or even eleven per cent on 
his invesimcm. When rent is a share of the crop, it takes about 
half of what the tenant produces. The proportion of the agricul¬ 
tural land included in the larger holdings varies from section to 
section. The percentage of peasant proprietors appears to be 
highest in the older prorinces of the North. an<] lowest in rukien 
Kwangtung. and the YatigiH? Vnlley. Conditions have been mod- 
ilied in some sections by Communisni, for this has promoted peas¬ 
ant proprietorship at the expense of the landlords, 

Tlie exact pefcentage of farmers the cfluntrv over who own 
the land they tdl is not known, Cenainly, however, it is fairly 
high. One set of figures seems to show that somewhat more than 
half the farmers cultivate their own land, that about a fourth lease 
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part and own pitrl, anri that only olvout a fourth are entirely ten- 
iints, ^hiny of the tenanis^ moreover, rent their fields from die 
comjnunaJ holdings of the clan to which they i>elong. Peasant 
proprietors liave acquired iheir land chieily through inheritance, 
although transfer by i^ale or mortgage is not unusua!. The liivi- 
sion of ancestral acres Uirough successive generations of heirs 
has made for the smallness nf the tracts farmed. Inherited owner- 
shipj it ft^iiy he noted, promotes a stable rural t>opttlsttion. Prob¬ 
ably much less than hair of the work on the farms—on the av¬ 
erage—is done by hired labor, and most of this apije^irs to be of 
local origin and not migratory^ The rural population, staying by 
its ancestral acres unless uprooted by some such catastrophe as 
a famine or a war, has had ant! conlinues to have a profound effect 
on Chinese society. ConservaLism and stabiliiy in outlook and 
customs ate of its essence. 

Xot oiily are the total holdings of any one famier small^ but in 
turn they are usually made up of still smaller tracts scattered in 
several places about the village and separated from the farmhousCp 
on the average, by a distance of from a tltird to half a mile. As 
inevitable corollaries, such farms cannot be cutlfvoted as units, 
it becomes difheuk if not jmp<issible for one peasant to Tight plant 
and animal dUeaaes without the cooperation of his neighbors 
(often not easily obtained)^ time and energj' are lost in going 
from one plot to another^ and labor^ving nLachinerj* cannot be 
employed to advantage. It h an metfident form of rural organisia- 
tion. MoreoverT a large proportion of ibc farms prove tc*o £mall 
for economical cuUivaijon, It is the larger farms which are most 
prob table. 

With these small huSdings and the intenisive ap]>1icatiDn of 
human labor, the density of population In some portions of China 
is almost unbelievable. The survey' which shows that fa mis av¬ 
erage a little over five acres also discloses the fact that the average 
fa mil V supported by each is 5.7 persons. The most crowded rural 
sections have mor^ tnhabilant^ per square mile than Bengal, the 
most thickly settled pan of India, or thai. rural Japin. 

A standard of living inevitably follmv^ which, from the West¬ 
ern standpoint, is appallingly low. To this contributes the fact 
thaU especially in the Xorth, where the growing season is shurter, 
[here are some months when labor taiinoi be applied to the bind- 
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SuppIt'Dientary induiStn^ ticcupy part gf ihc spare time, but by 
tiu means alb A survey, made before iho imlatioi) nf the 1940’s 
yith their skyrocketing prices, indicated that ibc average yearly 
income of a farmer’s family, excluding any allowance for house 
retu but including product raised on the ground and consumed 
by the family, was only $147 ( American currency), or only about 
S2..f0 a month [ler capita. Half even ut this distressingly slight 
sum was taken up by the costs of fanning, so that only about $7.1 
were left for the subsistence of the average family. In North 
China, where the poverty is greater, an investigation showed that 
the rural population had only about $5 American currency per 
capita a year for food, fuel, shelter, and clothing, whereas a mini* 
mum living wai^e was three times that sum. Only by rigid economy 
can the masses eke out the barest existence. For most of them the 
money requirerl for e^'en elementary education is all but out of the 
question, 1'he rate of Qliteracy is correspondinglv high and the 
problem of achieving a democratic nacionai or provincial govern¬ 
ment is consequently augmented. 

Yet in fairly normal times chronic semi-starvation is by no 
means universal, [nfant mortality w excessive, but it seems prob¬ 
able from statistics taken from several widely separated areas that 
a larger pcuportitm of the poimlation attains old age than in rural 
India—although decidedly less than in France and slightly less 
than in Germany. Moreover, many farmers make an annual profit 
on !heir operatiotis. Xo one who bus travelled in China especially 
in the Yangtze Valley and the South, can forget the comfortable 
farmsteads he has seen, with their air of dignity and peace. Many 
a well-to-do rural family has nourished for generations a tra- 
*tion of culture and self-respect. As ha.s been suggested both 
incomes and profits average much less in the North with its 
smaller rainfall, than in the Yangtze Valley. In the North, there¬ 
fore, the a^’emige standard of living is lower than in the South. 

Given ^e metliod of cultivation by the la^h application of 
human tabor, it follows that a considerable propeution of the 
bind remains untilled. Only the more fertile soils can be made 
to yield a sumcieni return to Justify the investment of labor re¬ 
quired by the tradition:il methods. Much of the unplnuched bind 
to be sure, is not utterly waste. Some of it is utilized for pas¬ 
ture ge-usually of a scanty type. Hilly land especially is em- 
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ployed (or sheep gr'ii^bg—although neighbors' dogs often become 
a problem. It is also largely cut over for fuel—of dried grass, 
brusii, or wood. Some observers have suggested that much of the 
wild land could be brought under profitable cultivation by the 
more eslcnsive use of madiineo'' fettiliisers, and seed selection. 
Certainly in many secUons the customary'' practice is more than 
wasteful. Cutting aS the wood, brush, and grass from the hills, 
even to digging up the roots fas is often done under the pressure 
for fuel), hastens erosion. -Vny humus and most of the tillable 
top soil are washed away, and the land impoverLshed. Often 
much of the remaining sand and gravel is carried to the plains by 
hea\y rains and there impedes ctiltivation. 

Even in the fertile plots some of the space, possibly five per 
cent, or more on the average, is taken up bypaths and the ever* 
present gm^-es. 

In spite of its dense rural population, therefore, China proper 
has by no means extended its farm land to the ultimate possible 
limits In Manchuria, too, many thousand acres remain rela¬ 
tively unoccupied, and, in spite of its scanty rainfaJl, Inner Mon¬ 
golia still contains probably other thousands of acres which wise 
tillage and selection of crops and seeds could render productive. 

Agricultural experts from the Occident have more than once 
remarked on the skill of the Chinese farmer in taking advantage 
of the materials at his hand. Even to the amateur observer the 
application of practical agricultural lore is apparent. The most 
obvious testimony to it is the huge population w-hich China has 
been made to support, a considerable minority of it in compara¬ 
tive comfort. In this, to be sure, the Chinese have been favored 
by soil and climate, but natural advantages alone would n<ii 
account for their success. In utilizing their environment they 
have accumulated much experience and have displayed no small 
degree of inteiligence. Some of their knowledge has been arrived 
at empirically and some has doubtless been stumbled upon ac¬ 
cidentally. Probably most of the Chinese farmerfi are simply 
following with little if any understanding methods inherited from 
the past. In this, however, they are nnt unlike the peoples of other 
lands. Moreover, superstition rather than intelligence often dic¬ 
tates procedures—as also in many other sections of the earth. 
Modern scientific research in agriculture has much to contribute 
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and, if its results are utiUzed, marked improvement wDl unduubt- 
edly be regKicred. Vet after all tic qualifying deficiencies have 
been taken into account, the fact remains that the traditronal Chi¬ 
nese agriculture has much to commend it* 

First of all, the Chinese have cultivated a very wide range of 
plains. This variety has been favored by the sfze of the cqub' 
ir>- and the ensuing differences in cHniaie ami soil. Much of it, 
honever, is due to the eagernitss of the Chinese to appropriate 
whatever u,^ful plattt has come to their attention. To native 
varieties have been addetl, through the years, many from foreign 
lands. Some of the most prevalent of the food plants, indeed, 
have certainly and others have jxissibly been im|wrtat|ons* The 
average Westerner thinks of the Chinese as eating chiefly rice. 
For large portions of the country this impression is not entirely 
untrue. For most of China proper south of the valley of the Vel 
low River, and particularly for the lower pirt of the Vangtae 
Valley and the provinces on the south coast, rice-^f many va- 
eties ji a major article of diet and the crop most extensively 
^own. However, scores of millions of Chinese, espetiallv in the 
^o|^, have never tasted rice. Probably for more than one hun¬ 
dred and Fifty millions it does not count as an article of diet- 
Sfany other grams^are raised. \\1,eal is cultivated in Manchuria 
over most of China proper and is a major crop on the North 
Oima plain in Shantung, Kansu, Shensi, and the northern por¬ 
tions of Anhui and Hupeh. Millet is extensively raised in the 
North, and particuiarly m the semi-arid portions of Kansu. 
Shensi Shansi, and Inner Vfongolia. Kaoluing, a kind of sorghum. 
IS widely planted m the northeast of China proper, and forms 

! r” Manchuria. Kaoliang supplies not 

wly fo^ m the form of grain, but its stalks and leaves are used 
for ihatdh^, matting, packing, bridges, ,-md fuel. Rice, wheat, 
miDet, and kaoliang constitute the thief grains, but others, such 
as buckwheat, barley and oats, are to be found in some sections. 

Soine sugar is p^i^ed, but iU consumption is scaniv and a 
good deal is imported from Java and Formosa 
Many le^mes are raL^. Peas, alfalfa, ciover, and W of 
several kinds, mdudmg the soy bean, are among them and are 
\aluaWp not only as food but for maimaining the fertility of the 
soil. Tile soy bean especially is notable fi>articular1y the yellow 
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variety) for the total of its production and its estensivc use as 
a source for oil, Kiuce, bean curd^ soup* a^id other forms of lood, 
and for oil cake for fertilizer and for fatteninj^ hogS- Root crops, 
such as peanuts liJid sweet potatoes, are very common. Sesamum 
seed h cultivated chiefly for its oil. Rape, which ripens before 
ihe planting of rice and cotton, is widely gtowTi, and its seeds sup¬ 
ply oU* its new shoots greens^ its dried stems fuel, and the refuse 
cake ferdlizcr. 

Many vegetables are raised. Note should be made of the edible 
water chestnut and lotus roots which are widely itrown. Numer¬ 
ous kinds of fruit, too, are cultivated, although some foreign ob¬ 
servers believe that the Chinese could, with heneftt^ give greater 
attention to them. The very name of tea h of Chinese origin, and 
white the export of the leaf has sharply declined of late years, it 
remains, as it has been for many centuries, a staple crop and the 
i^oiirce of the universal Chinese drink. Our first reference to the 
drinking of tea is from the second half of the third century after 
Christ. Tea drinking was first confined to the South but under the 
T^atig it became ividespread. By the eighth centur>' even the poor 
were using tea, and ibe growth and pr^jaration of Uie tea leaf 
had become an important occupation. Melotis of rarious kinds^ 
including especialJy the watcmielon, arc characteristic. Pumelos, 
oranges, bananas, pineapples, papaws* and lichees are raised in 
the tropical and sub-tropical South, and such fruits and nuts as 
oranges, pears^ cherries, peaches, apricots, walnuts^ chestnut-S,, 
grapes, plums, and apples in some other parts of the country. 
The bamboo is grown over much of China ^ in many v-arieiies, and 
has almost innumerable uses. Its young shoots provide food, its 
foliage clothjng,^ and its stalks material for building and for many 
kinds of furniture and implErnents. 

The raw' mater tab for clothing are also raised by the farmer* 

I rom time immemorial the silkworm and its associated mulberry 
tree have bi^n a chief cate of the Chinese, A wild silk, from 
larvae fetl rm is also produced, espt^cbitly in Shantung, 

Hopei, and Manchuria. Cotton is the material of the larger pro- 
Iiortion of Chinese clothing and has been and is grown in North, 
in C entral, and in South China. It forms a major crop of the 
lower part of the Yangtze Valley, and s^jme have predicted ihat 
in time this region will become one of the chief sources of the 
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world's supply, Ramie provides most of the materbl for China’s 
“grass clolh.” A number of other plants are cultivated for their 
fibre, among them hemp and jute, 

IL must also be noted that a great deal of tobacco is grown* 
in which, whatever its solace, there is no food value* and that 
of late years much land has been given over to the raising of 
the opium p^jppy— a serious economic waste, with disastrous moral 
and physical concomitants. 

In addition to protluting a wide variety of plants, the Chi¬ 
nese are noted for their slight dependence upon meat and aniniai 
products for food. The)' npfiear never to have cared for butter 
or cheese, and have marie almost no use of cow's or goat’s millc. 
In ^orth Clifna the amount of meat consumed per capita seems 
to \x only about a sbtth of that in France, a tenth of that in the 
Lnited States, and even only about half of that in Japan, where 
much the same economy exists, in the main this is a saving. 
Whether it was entered upon imcntionally as a matter of principle, 
gradually arrived at tlirough more or less imeonsciousiy recng- 
nized experience, or purely by accident, need not here concern iis- 
To use the products of the field directly for human fond without 
the waste of first passing them through the digestive processes of 
an intermediary animal obviously effects an economy in the area 
needed to support a given mimber of human beings. The Chinese 
diet has not been entireiy lacking in meai. Most of it, however, 
has been derived from fish, which take up no bnd, and from pigs 
and chickens, which arc in part scavengers and hence not a full 
charge upon food otherwise avaitable for man. In at least one 

+ . . * . , saving by planting their 

irngation pools to fish and gathering their harvest in the autumn 
after the water is no longer needed i>n the fields. Ducks and 
geese arc also widely raised. Mutton and beef are used but in 
relapvely small quantities. Some animals, we have seen, are 
UtJJiwd to assist man in his work—the water buffalo in the 
V angtze V^ey and the South, the donkey, the horse, the mule, 
arid the oi in the Xorth, All these, however, seem to average less 
thnri one to a farm. 

\ et in spite of thefr independence of flesh ;ind animal products, 
the Chinese have achieved a fairly well balanced diet. This Agmn 
has probably not been thronpjh scientific method but by chance 
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experience and instinctive taste. Proteins not acquired through 
meat are supplied by vegetable products, such as bean curd. Fats 
are obtained in the form of vegetable oik. Roughage and some of 
the needed suits and vitamins come through vegetables, a large 
proportion of them scriTd green and not cooked long enough to 
destroy their beneficial elements. A laborer ivith bis bowl of rice, 
his greens, and his bean curd, atifi perhaps with some tidbit cooked 
in oil. is not far from a well balanced ration. The brewing of hk 
tea necessitates boding ihc water, and since a large proportion of 
his liquid is taken in this manner he has a partial safeguard against 
the infections which lurk in most of the streams and weds. 

Defects this diet doubtless has. To obtain the requisite amount 
of protein the Chinese must often etit a large quantity of grain. 
The practice of polishing the rice and the semi-tvhite condition of 
much of the wheat tlour deprive him of some of the salts and the 
vitamins in the outer covering of the grain. Often the food has 
too little variety. The insktence on rice as the only grain eaten 
in wide regions means semi-starvation for some who could procure 
wheat or sweet potatoes at a lower cost per unit of food value. 
Munri} land better suited to other crops ls devoted to rice culture. 
In the Xorth too few vegetables are grown It seems probable that 
the average diet suffers from a calcium content too low for masi 
mum growth. For these reasons and because of the narrow margin 
by which even in normal limes a targe proportion of the popula¬ 
tion is removed from the starvation level, the bulk of the Chinese 
appear to be dangerously underfed. The diet permits of no emer¬ 
gency reserve. It is significant that when students overwork the 
collapse tends to take the form of tuberculosis rather than nervous 
exhaustion. This is due in pan to several other factors than 
diet, but a deficiency in food is probably in a measure responsible 
for it. 

Not only does the Chinese farmer raise a wide variety of plants 
and economtae on flesh, but he k noted for the pains with which 
he seeks to keep up the productivity of the land. No natural fer¬ 
tility, e\'cn as great as that of some of China’s alluvial plains, 
could have yielded, unassisted, such continuous returns over so 
long a period as has that of China. The fact that to-day China 
maintains so targe a pKipuktion is due in no small degree to the 
persistence and the skill with which the farmer has kept his fields 
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supplied with the needed plant food, chief source of feiiilijccr 
has been what the Westerner eupheniisiicallv and somewhat 
squeamishly denominates “night soil.” This, which fn the sewage 
disposal systems of the modem Occident is complGtcly wasted, and 
often does positive harm by polluting the rivets, is carefully col¬ 
lected and returned to the fields. The laborer carrying pafls of 
night soil from the cities to the counlry' b one of the most familiar 
Sighis^and smells—of China. Legumes, which add nitrogen to 
the soil, are e.ciensively grown. In some inst.vncca they are turned 
under, before ripe, as green manure. Compost piles ire frequent 
sights- Droppings from animals are carefully collected and used 
either for fuel or for manure, Ashtts are scattered on the cult!- 
li'uted land, with, of enutse, their potassium and phosphorus. Soil 
From the canals, probably rich in needed minerals, is also placed 
on the fieltb, and sim-dried earthen bricks, when past their use* 
fulness in hundings, may be pulverized and made once more in 
^rye plant life. Rotation of crops is practiced. In many wavs the 
Chinese peasant could give the average Western farmer l«sons 
ID conscrt'ation. 


Some wasiefulness tliere is. In parts of Fukien, for instance, 
the rice straw ls burned to get it out of the wav. Elsewhere, be^ 
cau.^e of de.irth of fuel, straw which otherwise might be nut back 
on the land is consumed for domestic heating and ct>oking The 
fields must usually provide both fuel and food ^loreover the 
comparatively small tiumU*r of anim.ils make for a shortage in 
mmure and so for a certain handicap in maintaining fertUity. 
Alucji of ih 0 sou iSi ihcn^ psttly inrfpo^'frislicdx 
The pinesc farmer has acquired great skill in handling water. 
iTom the da^ of recorded history’ he has been draining swamp 
lands contfollmg^rearns, imd building canals for irrigation. To¬ 
day the plains of China proper are usually traversed bv a network 
of canals Millions of acres of hillside and rolling ^ound have 
been carefully terraced, often at great expenditure of labor Inith 
to remti i^ter when fitted for wet rice culture and to prevent 
washing. \\ aier is usually conveyed to the fields from the canal 
or pond itj buckets earned by men or by pumps operated either 
by man power or by animals. Hundreds of miles of dikes have 
maintained to keep lowlands from being 
flooded. Canals, too, are frequently not only an aid to irrig=ition 
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but Id drainage. The Chinese have learned lo keep the surface 
soil stirred to canserve moisture. This has been of especial ad¬ 
vantage in the semi-arid regions of iheXorth, and [Xirticularly in 
Inner Mongolia, where “dry farming” mends the area of cultiva¬ 
tion beyond what would otherwise be possible. 

The Chinese have discovered means of fighting some of the 
jiesis^ which attack their crops. Thus in the South they have for 
centuries introduced colonies of ants to their orchards to feed on 
insects which infest the trees. 

Force of circumstances and his own Intelilgence have made tJie 
Chinese farmer an expert in economy. Not only does he raise sev¬ 
eral crops a year on the same field wherever the season h lung 
enough to permit it, but he often has more than one crop growing 
on the same land at tiie same time. For example, while wheat, 
sown in drills, is maturing, cotton seed is scattered broadcast, and 
its young plants have m.ide a good start by the time the grain is 
cut. many a£ three crops ripening at different times may be 
seen at once on llie same plot. The Chinese is an adept at con¬ 
serving fuel. Although through much of the country the winters 
are chilly and in some sections very cold, rooms are. generally 
heated, if at all. only by a charcoal brazier or, in the North, by a 
k'ang —a bed of brick or earth with flues running through it 
horizontally. Instead of spending fuel in warming the air of an 
entire house, the Chinese puts on heavier clothing. For most of 
the populace this is in the form of garments between the two layers 
of which loose cotton is inserted as winter comes on, In some in¬ 
stances the cotton is quilled. The well-to-do may use fur. The 
/i*aHg, often warmed by the Hue from the kitcheo fire, may, from 
the Irt'estem siandpuint, leave much to be desired in the way of 
comfort and may be plentifully infested with vermin, but it has 
at least the virtue of getting a good deal out of a mven amomu ol 
fuel. Niuch building material comes directly from the farmer's 
own field. Sun-dried brick and tamped earthen walls, bamboo 
and kaoliang are common and relatively inexpensive materials for 
the house. 

While Chinese farm tools are usually veiy crude and have irnny 
defects, often they display excellent feaiures. 'rhen. too. in a 
land where labor is cheap, and ilie farms small and the fields still 
smaller, the expensive pow'er-driven agricultural machinery' of the 
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Lnhod StJites and Canada wou]c| be far from economicaL The 
Chinese have r^hown no little m^eniuty in contriving or utilizing 
helpful devices. They batch eggs by simple but effective methttds 
of artificial incubation. In fishing they have many types of nets 
and also employ cormorants. Their methods of pumping nater 
and of pressing bean cakes for oil arc Tvorthy of comment. 

Cooperation is obviously desirable, especially since most of the 
farms are so small. This the Chinese have not been altogether 
successful in achieving, but by no means have they entirely failed. 
In proiecting^crops, in irrigation, in guarding dikes, to a certain 
ejctent in saving or borrowing capital and making loans, and in 
their ^nllages and family and clan systems and secret societies, 
Chinese fanners have developed organizalions for mutual aid and 
protection. 

Defore.station is regarded as one of the great defects of China’s 
economy. Much of the country* once Wiis adequately and in places 
densely wooded. The richness and variety of the native liora can 
be seen even tf>-day both in the North and the South, where a 
temple, the remnants of an imperial bunting preserve, or some 
other protection, nrtlBcial or natural, has allowed a grove to 
survive. In many a bare area, where nature is given a chance, 
young growth quickly springs up. often of many kinds of plants. 
Yet centuries of human occupation have denuded the major part 
of the country. In the earlier days isuch of the forest was prob¬ 
ably cut simply for the purpose of fitting the land for tillage or to 
destroy the coverts of wild beasts. In later centuries the need for 
fuel and building materi^ has kept the hillsides stripped. One 
result has been the carrying away of the soil to the plains. Dts- 
a-strous floods have often occurred because a rain has quickly run 
off from denuded watersheds. Here is to be found one of the 
causes of the recurrent famines, especially in North China. 

et e^ en in the management of their timber resources the Chi¬ 
nese have often displayed much s^JJ. Many of the groves of 
marketable trees are owned by temples and monasteries, and in 
some an approxiniotmn to a scJenttfit pnxredure of forest man- 
ageraent has been developed which has prtMjuced a constant sup¬ 
ply of wood for revenue and for the use of the religious commu¬ 
nity. In at least one .section of China private mvnera luive had a 
tradition.tl system of cutting trees for the market and replanting 
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for future crops. The culture of bamboo, id itself a kind of for¬ 
estry, has been very highly and skilfully developed. 

Even from this brief description some of the effects of Chinese 
afpicultural economy upon the life of the nation must be fairly 
apparent. The lack of machinery, the relatively small utilitaUon 
of draft animals, and the extensive use of human labor mean that 
in order to produce for the nation the requisite food and materials 
for clothing and shelter the great majority of (he population must 
be engaged in agriculture. After the needs of those who till the 
soil have been met, only a small surplus of farm products remains 
for exchange with the towns. The predominantly rural character 
of the nation has made for conservatism, for old social institutions 
ever persist longest in farming districts* The presence of so large 
a proportion of peasant proprieiors has encouraged sturdy self- 
reliance and self-respect. It is probably also an msurance against 
the sort of Communism that is known in Russia and favors a 
certain kind of democracy. 

In spite of all its virtues, the Chinese use of the soil has many 
and obvious defects, some of which could he remedied by the ap¬ 
plication of meihotls and knowledge now available m the Occident. 
The usual means of borrowing capital is costly in the extreme* In¬ 
terest rates are high—twenty and thirty and even eighty and one 
hundred per cent, a year, Asa result of the small siite of the farms, 
the average peasant has little capital against lean years or unusual 
expenses, such as a wedding or a funeral—both often costly. This 
and the demands of uormal farming c^rations mean that many 
of the peasants are in debt and burdened by a ruinous weight of 
interest. Great area.s now periodically flooded could be completely 
reclaimed by modem methods. For instance, some years ago 
tt'esierr engineers vi’orked out a project for draining hundreds 
of square mhes of fertile land in the valley of the Huai River. The 
necessarj,' capital could have been obtained from abroad if ciril 
strife had not so seriously threatened the invcsimeot- In some 
regions in Xorth China the driving of deeper wells would provide 
needed water for semi-arid lands. Less shallow plowing would 
frequently result in increased yields. .As we shall see a little later, 
roatls have been atrocious and land transportation costly—a de¬ 
fect which the automobile and the railway could largely remove 
and in some places are beginning to remedy. In spite of the im- 
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meilie amtjuni of labor expended, ihe grain harvest per acre is not 
much If any greater than that In the less intensively cultivated 
of the Lnued stales. For ejcample, the average yield of 
iv|heat per acre is about that in the United States, and of rice only 
about fifty per cent. more. Much of this can be accounted for by 
ditterences m dinwte ami other physicaj surroundings However 
better s^d selection and scientific methods of fighting (Jiani and 
animaJ diseases would work improvement. Poor methods of pro¬ 
duction and nuirketmg have been largely responsible for the loss 

r JZ"X.T for silk and especially for lea. Better aKib 

cuJlura] miplemems wtthm the reach of the Chinese farmer^ purse 

better varieties would im- 
[iri ^ ^ oi injil. There are manv davs of 

seasona unemploj-meni, for both man and beast, and whik the 
pi^titable utthzatton of idle time presents a serious diffiaiTty, 
progress couJd probably be achieved toward meeting it bv ahette^ 

domestic industries. 

Lnderlymg the pr^ure of popitbtjon upon subsistence are 
reiigious customs and institutions which en- 
cour^e carfy niarna^ and a high birth rate. These are to be 

simokoTIh^nh ^ but no picture of the 

hi ^ r 1 ^ alteration presents one of 

ferns {umkmentat of China’s economic prob- 

effected, tiU 

attempts to relieve poverty become mere }>alliatives. 

7HANGES TN ACaiCUETtrEE WTlOtICItT BY CONTACT WITH 
THE WEST 

^ four decades 

has affected ^e farmers less than some other sections of the 

^pulatJOn. 'Hie West has made itself felt chiefly in the cities 
I^xcept tor a few details, the life of the great majoriiv of the cul¬ 
tivators of the soil goes on much as it did a century- ago. Even m 
rural arfflLs, however, changi's are beginning to np^ar. The rail¬ 
way has brought m»ditication.s in the transportation sv-stem in 
the regions tt traveoes-although fully two-thirds o‘f China 

STh V' T ""f it. To regions bordertg tleVolI^t 

and the angi^^e and its inbutaries the steamboat has inade some 
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ditfereoce. Of late years the automobite is having more wide¬ 
spread effect than either the railway or the steamboat- Thousands 
of miles of highways are being ccinstructed for It. Many of these 
have been built by foreign famine relief agencies, and others for 
military purposes, but most of them by Chinese for civUtan use. 
Judged by the standards of the United States or Western Europe, 
they leave much to be desired. Usually they are without any other 
surface than that of the native earth, and carts, wheelbarrows, and 
had weaiJier often work havoc with them. On many toads, how¬ 
ever, efforts are made to reserve either tlie whole or one track for 
the exclusive use of automobiles, and a few have received a rock 
dressing. Moreover, bad though many of the new highways are, 
they are traversed by motor busses, and each year sees hundreds 
of miles more of such lines in operation. It is said that by 1931 
over si^r thousand busses were in operation and that tw^enty thou¬ 
sand miles of road were available for ibem. Since then the mileage 
has been largely increased.. Busses are usually crowded. Plamlets 
and viUages furmcrly a day or more apart by the old methods of 
travel -ire now removed frnm each other by only a few hours. 
Even though road surfaces do not yet permit of much irunsporta- 
tion of freight by automobile, the increase^! mobility of the popula¬ 
tion cannot but have far-reaching consequences in rural life. 

.A few products from the West have been widely spread, notably 
kerosene, the kerosene lamp, cotton poods, matches, and the ciga¬ 
rette, Imports of grain from abroad have aiiected domestic mar¬ 
kets in some regions accessible by steamship or railway. For in¬ 
stance, occa.stonally American wheat can be purchased at a lower 
price than the home grown product. 

As serious a dislocation of agriculture as any has been the de¬ 
votion of a great deal of land lo the opium poppy. .As we have 
seen, in the I920’s numbers of military leaders compelled farm¬ 
ers to raise the poppy, for opium provided a convenient source 
of revenue. In this way thousands of acres were withdrawn from 
the production of foodstuffs and raw materials for clothing, and 
dire want was still further accentuated. Opium not only directly 
diminishes the vitality of those who use it hut indirectly further 
impoverishes the nation. Cbiang Kai-shtk fought it hut under the 
Japanese it flourished. 

In some districts the demands of foreign trade have worked 
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changes. There has been a good deal of exporting of wood and 
vegetable oilj of timber from Fukien and Manchuria, of meat and 
poultry from Uie Yangtze Valley, Tsingtao, and Ttenuin, of the 
soy bean and its products from Manchuria, and of eggs from the 
Yangtze Valley. egetable tallow, pig's bristles, hides, furs, bones, 
vegetable fibre (hemp, ramie, and jute), siJk, nuts, straw braid, 
and diminished amounts of tea have been among the exports. The 
foreign demand for them has had some effect u]x)n agriculture, in 
places marked- 

W'e have repeatedly seen that in the course of the centuries 
many useful plants have been introduced. The last few years nre 
no exception. Among those imfjoned have been a cotton with a 
longer staple than of tluti of the native fibre grown in the cotton 
producing areas near the mouth of the Yangtze. 

Foreign famine relief agencies and Christian missionaries have 
made beginnings at various improvemcnls in agricultural meth¬ 
ods. Some^Roman Catholic communities are in advance of their 
nun-Christlan neighbors in irrigation and utilization of the soil- 
Several Protestant colleges, universities, and missions have Agri¬ 
cultural experts on their staifs. One esjjedally. Nanking Uni¬ 
versity, has had an important school of agriculture and forestry. 
The fProtestant) National Christian Council has hod secretaries 
devoting themselves to rural welfare. New techniques for fight¬ 
ing the diseA.ses of plants and animals and better methods of seed 
selection have been introduced or devised and attempts have been 
made to disseminate them. In Kiaochow the Germans had an 
agncultural school. Centra' and provincial governments have pa'd 
increasing attention to agriculturai education by schools and ex¬ 
tension C(^rse£ and to establishing and developing experiment 
stations. Rural cooperatives have been organized to provide bet¬ 
ter credit facilities. For instance, within the two decades or so in 
^e North the China International Famine Relief Commission 
helped to bring about the formatiori of approxiniatelv a thou¬ 
sand credit cooperatives. Foreign fiimine relief funds have also 
built irrigation works and sunk wells in the semi-arid North and 
Xorthwcist. 

Some eifons have been irnide to bring in Western methods of 
forestry, especially for reclaiming waste areas. During their oc- 
cufKition of Kiaochow the Germans by planting bare hills to trees 
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demonstrated whai could be done in a few years by proper metb" 
ods. Other agencies have made begiiitiinRS—although taking the 
country^ as a whole the problem ts as unsolved as U was a half- 
century ago. 

Recently many thoughtful Chinese have come to a profound 
conviction that the farmer must be helped to a richer life and a 
higher standard of living if the nation is really to make progress. 
Toward this end a Kootl many experiments have been made and 
are being made by individuals and groups. The movement has 
|>robobly been hastened by the attention which the Commimisr^ 
have paid to the farmer. In some sections the Reds have broken 
up the large estates and have brought about a considerable redis¬ 
tribution of the land. 

What results these efforts at improvement will have ought not 
yet to be confidently predicted. Agriculiure and the status of the 
farmer will inex'ilably, however, remain a determining factor not 
only in the economic life of the country but In socia!, politJcai, and 
lellgious development, 

INDUSTRY 

One of the interesting features of agriculture in China is the 
considerable percentage of his produce which the farmer ex¬ 
changes for cash. This means that with all their simplicity and 
monotony of life and low standards of living farms are not en¬ 
tirely self-sufficient. It also means corisiderabie .specialization in 
industry, no small amount of domestic commerce, and marked 
development of towns and dties. 

Towns seem to have begun In very early hbtoric times. As far 
back as the Chou dynasty an urban life was appearing. In a cer- 
taio sense primitive Taoism was a protest against the resulting 
complexity of civilization. Certainly under lire Ch’ing there were 
great cities and hundreds of smaller towns and villages. It is nnt 
at all improbable that until the modem methods of transporta¬ 
tion and agriculture of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
had given rise to the huge growth in the metropolitan populations 
of the world, the chief cities of China were as large as those any¬ 
where on the pianei. This indicates a diversified economic life, 

;\s in practically alt the rest of the world before the nineteenth 
century, industry in C hin a on the eve of the changes wrought by 
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the Occidenf was in the handitraft stage. Some raachinerj- there 
was, but It was generally of die simplesi anti relatively little ap- 
pltcaUon was made of oilier power than that of men's mustier 
In industry as m iwiculture one of the outstanding features was 
die las'jsh expenditure of human labor. 

As in much of die thi of the world, too, a tendency existed to 
specjidizadon by localities. Thus the makers of furniture, the 
raanufacEurers of the mock money used in ceremonies for the 
dead, and die silversmiths hai^e tended to group themselves along 
|>art^niar streets of a city. In Peiping sceml hundreds of 
families engaged in making artificial ilowers have lived and 
worked not far from die market where three are sold, Certain 
atieft loo, have been noted for particular products. Thus the 
manufacture of one t>^ of rug was and is centered mostly in 
Peipmg and Tientsin, the carving of ivory in Canton, the produc¬ 
tion of a iKirticulady fine type of lacquer wure in Toochow, and 
to manufacture of porcelain at Ching-tt Chen, tn Shansi each 
v^age enpged in smelling iron concent nited on one tvpe of 
article, Father the proximity of the essential raw maier'ials or 
the creation of a reputation and ihe acquisition of experience in 
a tamo^ shop or shops, or [loasihly a combmaiion of factors, 

^ aatunl monopoly of 

To atlcy any enumeration of the products of industry in 

mterret than would a catalogue of ships, ft need onlv be said 
that the very length of to nst would indicate not onlv the com- 
p exity and varie^ of Chinese life but the high standard of living 
of many of to Chinese Poor the great majority of the popala- 
tjon undoubtedly h.ive been and are, with little or no means of 
a^uinng more ton the necessities for the barest kind of ex- 

materials for which come 
from the farmer s owm acres, a few tools, a litde furniture, cot¬ 
ton dothing^ndals or shoes and nut always three, a simple and 
not too vaned^diet. tea as a drink and sometimes tot ordv as a 
toury, have been and are as much a., the masses can exjiect 
However, the production and exchange of even these would have 
gisen nse to a certain amount of &t»«:ia]izcd industrv and com- 
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nierce. A nunority, moreover^ and a fairly numerous one, has 
utilized the economic, social^ and political oigtinizallon of the 
land lo rise above this level. There ha\'€ been and are many in 
comfortable dreumstanees and stiU olJiers who are wealthy. 
These have provider! a market for mure than the necessities and 
their demands have Increased and diversified manufactures^ Silk 
has been extensively spun and woven and in many kinds of fabrics. 
Furniture has often been of rare w<i(xls elaborately carved and 
inlaid. The homes of the powerful and wealthy axe large and into 
them have usually gone a great deal of labor, both skilled and 
unskilled. In a bud which has beJd Uteraiure in such esteem and 
which so early inveuied both paper and printing, the manufacture 
of paper and the occupation of Ihe printer have engrossed the 
time of some of the urbiin population. Barbers, shoemakers, dye 
makers, fur dealers, tailors* hat makers, paperhangers, manu¬ 
facturers of effigies burned lor the sake of the dead, and tnakers 
of incense and of toilet articles are all to be found. In a land 
which has numbered, in the a^egate, ^ many of the welblCKJo, 
the manufatturers of luiurii'S huvt found support—goldsmiths, 
silversmiths^ carvers of semi-precious stones, workers in ivory, 
producers of the more co&tly t>pes of poiiery^ w*eavers of mgs. 
and the like. IManufaciurers nf drugs have done a thriving busi- 
ness, Tlte hsl might he continued at great length. To the visitor 
from the West many Chinese cilies still present a fascinating pic¬ 
ture of ivhat. wiitatis muiundiSt the industries of W'estem Eu¬ 
rope must have been like before the advent of power-driven and 
lahor-s^tving machinery, 

M in medieval Euruj>e, moreover^ industry' has been organized 
by guilds. China did not invent the stock com|iany with its pro¬ 
vision for combining the savings of many individuals Into one 
huge and powerful unit of produclioiu Until the coming of the 
West* vapitalbm as we know^ ii in the modem tlccidcnt had not 
api^eared. Industrial units have been small, owired and operated 
by iudividtuits ur families or m the form of partnerships. These 
have neede^l protection against ruinous compelitson and the ag¬ 
gression or oppression of officials or [jowerful grtjui:^. Accord¬ 
ingly they have formed guilds. 

How far back in Uhlnese history guilds originated we do not 
know' Certainly for centuries they have been a prominent fea- 
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of ccotiomx und sociiil life. The Chinese display ca* 
pscity for tstra-politicii! organi^tion. ITie individual who at” 
tempts to stand alone has found and finds himself at a great dis¬ 
advantage. Familiis. secret societies, villages, and guilds of many 
kinds have long been characteristic. The guilds have been largely 
confined to walled towns and dties^ihe larger population cen¬ 
ters. As shall see more in detail later, guilds have been of 
many kinds and have been formed not only by handicraftsmen but 
by merdinnis, by various ocaipations and mieresLs, such as the 
barbers^ the beg:gar5. the blind, the masDns+ the carpenters, the 
cooks, the story-tellera, the actors, and the waiters. Those that 
for the moment concern us may be called craft guilds, although 
that classification would probably not be made by the Chinese. 

The craft guilds have usually not been so etabomie or so 
wea thy as the merchants’ guilds. As a rule they have been purely 
local organiza^ons and not provincial or national^althoupb 
^ere may be filiations which exercise wider than local influence. 
Mejfershjp has been practically compulsory' to all those of a 
panif ar craft. If an individual refuses to Join, ways can be 
louf to induce him to change his mind. He may even be visited 
with personal violence, and government ofTiciala know better than 
to imcf re. It has been exceptional, however, for ati eligible man 
to decline to apply. Tlic advantages are so obvious that usually 
no ^rsuasiou IS required. The guild, indeed, has hiid as one of 
Its functions the maintenance within its vicinity of a monopoly 
Its f "Jjfs‘ It f ^ to restrain competition within its ranks. 
To that end it fixes both the minimum prices of the products and 

reason it regulates the 
hours of labrir and the rest periods. A member who refuses to 
conftfd or who violates the rules is subject to punishment, rang¬ 
ing all the way from fines to death. The guilds have performed 
many serv-ws for ^eir members. They have helM them collect 
ddbts and have afforded protection against tbieve^. They also 
often assume some of the functions of a benevolent society Some 
of them have their own cemeteries, antf many provide coffins and 
funeral exiwnses for the burial of their ,wor. Numbers arrange 
for medical care for ill members, Each has a patron divinity or 
divinities to whom it pays communal worship Fcr example in 
at least one place the taHors have had the mythical Empe'ror 
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Htiang Ti as their god^ The guilds are alao a meaos of social 
intercourse* They hold periodical meetings^ and the guild hall, 
when such exists, forms a kind of club house* 

The guild has included both employers and employees, al¬ 
though, even before the modem labor union appear^, at tiroes 
the latter temporarily formed a separate organization to enforce 
demands about wages. Boys come up into guild membership 
through an apprenticeship and after completing the latter are ad' 
mitledj sometimes with quite a little ceremony^ and at others 
merely upon payment of an tniLiation fee. Often the guild ha$ 
regulated the number of apprentices which a member may have— 
and thus has kept down future competition* trained worker 
on moving to another city may* if local feeling is not too strong, 
become affiliated with the corresponding guild in his new home 
upon the presentation of a card from the guild ironi wrhich he 
comes, 

ITie income of the guilds has been derived from fnitiation fees, 
periodical dues, fines^ special assessments, and taxes on sales. 
The budgets of some gtUlds have needed to be fairly large, for 
the wealthier organizations own and maintain guild halls and have 
secretarial staffs. The head secretaries are often men of some 
imponance, and in the old days a few' in the larger centers pos¬ 
sessed a degree from the civil service examinatiofis—an advantage 
in dealing with officials. Other guilds arc much more modest and 
meet in the shop of one of the members, rent a room, perhaps In 
some temple, or obtain the temporary use of a temple for worship 
and the annual meeting. The secretarial staff, too, may be very 
small or even be dispensed with. 

The forma of organization have differed vriddy. There hav'e 
usually been at least a pnesidimt and ii board of direaors who 
generally arc elected, although in at least one instance they are 
chosen by lot. Regular meeiings are held, more frequently for 
the officers, but at least annually for att the members. A guild 
may employ inspectors to see that its rules limiting competition 
are obeyed: members liave found it advisable to keep watch of 
each other. A guild court may be bold to deal with infractions, 

Tn a land in which the struggle For exisience is of necessity as 
nerrt- as in China, and the individual is so greatly in need of pro^ 
tection against the government and various economir and social 
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groups, the guilds have played a useful function. They have 
regulated competition and have been an agency for concerted 
action. It has been quite customary lor a guild to institute a 
strike or a Ixjycoit to obtain its wishes or to enforce its objection 
to some governmental order. Those who carry away the night soil, 
for ejtaniple, may cease work in protest against a police ruling, 
until the inconvenienced community forces an accontmodation to 
their demand. Butchers luive united against taxes, and sometimes 
all the merchants of a community have banded against badly con- 
trolled troops. The nation-wide boycotts by which more than once 
in the last few years the Chinese have expressed their indignation 
against the Japanese and the British have taken their rise In an 
old tradition of ^oup resistance to obntjxiou.s persons and raeas- 
iir^. To the Chinese they are a perfectly natural way for public 
opinion to express itself. 

Yet the guild system has also had its disadvantoges. By re- 
:>tT<uning free competition it has been a brake on Improvement 
both in machinery and in ehicieticy and so has prevented progress. 
It may in part account for the slowness of the chonaes in f^hinese 
industrial life. ^ 

CHANCES IN urousntv raonucED av contact wntt the 

OCCIDENT 

W'helher the presence or the guild in China can be held in anv 
degree resrwnsible for the fact that the Industrial Revolution did 
not originate there but entered from the Occident must be a 
tnjiiter of conjecture. \\*hatever the reason, U was from the West, 
as we have seen in earlier chapters, that the inno\’aiions came. 
These have affected industry mitch more than they have a'^ricul- 
ture. What some of them are have already been briefly recounted. 
SteamKlrivcn machinery and the factory have been’introduced. 
As has been noted above, the maijufacturc of cotton has licen 
most affected. By IQ.^0 the amount of capital invested in cotton 
mills was alxiut $300,000,000 (Chinese currencvl and the num¬ 
ber of hands employed about a quarter of a miuion. C tuion mills 
hitve been inmiculariy numerous in East Central Chin t espe¬ 
cially in Shanghai where in 192S about luilf the cotton spinning 
dna wearing of ChiOEi i by modem machint*ry) wa5 kjcated In 
mo the province of Ktaiig.su, tududing bhanghiii, had approxi- 
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rmieiy two-thirds of the cotloii spmdle^ of Cliimi. Hopeh raxiked 
nesL In the North, notably in Shantung and Hopei (Chihli) ^ 
cotton milk *tre to be found. Cheap 1aiK)r his even developed the 
indtii5tri' beyond the supply of loci! totlani and the raw fibre has 
been imported, especuilly the long staple in which China is 
deficient. 

^Vhile cotton mills outstrip ail other forms of the industriali- 
:^ition of Chiiia by the new machine methods of the West, steam 
silk filatures have also been introducedp and for them, too, Shang¬ 
hai has been the chief center. Some of The otlier itidustries in 
which modem \\^estem appliances have entered are the milling 
of flour, the nianufacture of matches, the smelting of iron, and 
the manufacture of steel. Among modem faciorjea have been 
listed some for the preparation of albumen from eggs, cannerieSj 
bakeries for bbcuits, cement works, chemical and dye workSp 
fatewerte^, dkrilleries, plants for bottlmg aifrated waters, ship- 
yards, electric light and power works fin rapidly increasing num¬ 
ber), glass works, ke plants, icaiher factories, plants for express¬ 
ing oil, rubber works manufacturing shoes, ^Ics^ overshoes, and 
hot water bags, paper mills, ricc^hulUng and cleaning mills, saw 
mills, soap and candle w^orks, sugar refineries, and woollen and 
knitting mills. Few of the larger cities ha^e been completely un¬ 
touched by the new processes. The Japanese Invasion in the 1930k 
and 1940k led, after 1937^, to the transfer of factories to the West 
and to the development of nnv industries in that region. In dust rial 
cooperatives, loo, develo^^ed under war conditions. In Com¬ 
munist-controlled areas rnodem industries began to emerge but in 
small units and under very djfficuJt conditions. 

The traditional forms of industrial organisation have of neces¬ 
sity suffered from the entrance of the factory and from competi¬ 
tion with products from the West. The guilds have by no means 
disappeared. In many places, however, they have been greatly 
weakened, and some have gone out of e.xistence. The passing of 
the guild has been haslened by the advent of the labor union. In 
JIarch, 1927. one hundred and eighty such unions were reporter! 
in the city of Canton, oi which at lea^t seventy grew out of guihb. 
l-abor unions began to appear several years before the spectacu¬ 
lar advance of the Kuommtitng in 1926 and 1927. Indeed, over 
twelve liundred strikes were recorded between 19 IS and 1926, of 
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which about tw&-thirds were succesMul, Of the factories and 
comixinjes in Shanghai afTected by strikes in 1927, more than 
ninety-five per cent, were Chinese and less than five per cent, 
foreign in ownership. A national tabor party was formed in 
Shanghai in t9U. An all-China labor congress was held in Canton 
in May, 1922, and in the preceding monlhs Hongkong had been 
paralyzed by strikes of seamen and sympathetic workers. It mil 
be recalled that, as the Kuomintang moved nortltward, the radical 
wing oiganizcd unions of laborers and that these made demands, 
often preposterous, upon their employers. It is significant of the 
changes in progress in China, that some of the neiv unions were 
composed exclusively of women, and that women also joined 
some of the trade unions of w-hich the members were chiefly men. 
With the reaction of the moderates and conservatives within the 
Kuomintang against the radicals, and the vigorous action t-iL-™ 
against Communists, many labor unions disappeared and others 
became less vocal. Hy no means all of them died, however. The 
strongholds of the labor union have been in Canton, where the 
radical movement first centered, and Shanghai, which has led the 
nation in the new types of bdustries. So schooled in the tradition 
of combuiation have Chinese workers been by the guild that the 
organization of Chinese workers and operatofs into new ivpes of 
groupings demanded by the changing situation probably h^ been 
greatly hastened. So far. however, the labor union has been em¬ 
ploy^ chiefly for purposes of compulsion and for pressure in 
politics. 

It must be said that the labor unions have often had ground 
for legiiimate protest. Judged t>y standards now prevailing in the 
W^esl. the working day is inordinately long, the hygienic and 
safety conditions in factories often shockingly bad, and wages 
low. Usually no effective rules exist apiinst child labor There 
are a few humane employers, the more advanced of whom have 
dex^tces for proiit-sharing with employees and provide ample light 
and ventilation in their factories. In 1929 the N’aUoaal Govern¬ 
ment pmmulgi«<?d a factory bw with some enlightened provi-ions 
The Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor has had among 
:t5 functions the regulation of labor. Some of the Protestant Chris¬ 
tian groups have the welfare of the worker at heart and even the 
conservative wmg of the Kuombiang Im not dared to go counter 
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lo die emphatic endorsement of the cause of labor in Sun Vat- 
sen's San Mhi Cfiu 1. Several local governments and war lords 
have issued regutiilions for the pioLcctloji of labor. Although 
thus far none of these eHorts has uhtained more ihiin compara¬ 
tively slight results, it is probable that conditions in modem 
factories, tn lioth hours and sanitation, have averaged somewhat 
better than those under the handicraft system. .Appalling abuses, 
for example, were disclosed a few years ago in the rug mdu-stry' in 
Peking, where the old order persisted. WTien all that can be 
brought forward for conditions in the modem facioKcs in China 
has been said, however, the fact remains that on the average the 
workers have cause for complaint. 

How rapidly the introduction of Western machinery W'ill pro¬ 
ceed must be a matter of conjecture. It is not withoiii serious 
obstacles, domestic capital b comparatively scarce and foreign 
capital b usually reluctant to enter b«!cause of the risk entailed 
by unsettled political conditions and the uncertainty of the future 
legal status of the foreigner. Laws and the adrmnistmtion of 
justice are highly undependable. The chronic civil war htts dis¬ 
couraged the development of foctories by either foreigners or Chi¬ 
nese. The Chinese do not yet produce much of the new' machinery'. 
-Although, judged by Western standards, wages are ridiculously 
low, inefficiency is jUso marked. Even were a higher standard of 
living achieved by the laborer, It would probably be several gen¬ 
erations hefore sufficient experience in openiiing the new type of 
machine could be attained to make the Chinese factory bands 
equal In skill and output to those of the West. It is, moreover, 
quite ap]><irent that as yet comparatively few Chinese are operat¬ 
ing snccessfully the stock compatiy. through which the industriali¬ 
zation of the West has been achieved. Family loyalty is tradi¬ 
tionally 30 strong that many a Chinese sees no turpitude in mak¬ 
ing sinecure posUlons for kinsmen in the company of which he is 
presifient or director—or in other ways tloing what in the West 
would be regarded as defrauding the stockholders. Therefore, in 
spite of notable and probably mcreasing e.x(;eptinns. in Chinese 
hands, unless it is in reality a family affair, the stock company is 
For some time to come likely to prove a failure. yet. moreover, 
the deficiencies in the transportation system and the currency of 
the country—to be elaborated a few jxiges farther on—iimke 
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linpctssible any such widespread industriallzaiion as in the United 
Slates and U'eatem Eurcpe. ‘t hen, too, raw maierials are often 
f*r uneven or fH>or quality—notably silk and tution, whidi are so 
extensively utilised by the new factories. These handicaps arc all 
removable, ami it is conceivable ilnit a few decades hence they 
will be much less in evidence than to-day. It U probable, how¬ 
ever. that the more fundamental lack in natural resources can 
never be fully remedied. We have etirlier seen liiat the coal and 
iron resei^'cs of China do not begin to equal those of the United 
Stattfs or of ^Vestern Europe. Tliey are. to be sure, much larger 
than those of any ottier region on the Pacific rim, and the potentbl 
hydroelectric power is enormous. Still it is doubtful whether any 
such thorough-going indtistrialination can be achieved by appli¬ 
ances now known as has taken place in (Ireai Brit,tin or in the 
northeastern portions of the United States. 

PerhajK it is just as well that the indusirialization of China 
by the new methods from the WVst is proceeding no more rapidly. 
Were it to come on apace it might bring with it problems much 
more quickly than China could solve them. The urbamaation of 
life with the resulting disintegratiou of the family and the other 
old forms of social control, the exploitation of labor, and the vio¬ 
lent dashes of employers and employees are only some of the con¬ 
ditions which the country would face. They might prove even 
more disastrou.s than the recent political upheavals. The gradual 
arrival of the factory system may give the country time to work 
out the necessary' safeguards. 

MINING 

The Chinese have long l>i!;cn making use of the tnineml re¬ 
sources of their land. Prom very early days they hitve known iron, 
copper, bronze, zinc, gold, silver, and lead, lii mining coal ihi*y 
antedated Western Europe, Coal was probably utilized at least 
as early as the fifth century a.o, ani! as far back as tlie T ang was 
employed in smelting Iron. Shansi wjis the center of iron manu¬ 
facture for the North, for here arc large dcfwsltji of coal as well 
as some iron ore. In Szechwan salt was produced from brine 
which was pumped from wells, some of them two or three thou¬ 
sand feet deep, notable engineering feats bored by a primitive but 
effective tJTxr of the jiercuisiou process now so widely used in the 
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West. The brine was evaporated either by natural ^35 obtained 
from barings m the same region^ or by coal or straw. Native sup- 
plies of the precious metals are not fKinicnlarly pleniifkil in Chirtit 
proper, but gold ornaments have been pc.>pular| and silver and 
copper have formett the b[isb of the Empire's currency'. Copper 
seems tu have come chielly from SsiCchwHin and Yunnan, and dial 
in relatively recent times. The Chinese pfubably took more ad¬ 
vantage of the avaJlabfe mineral resources than (Ud any other 
people before the last three or four hundred years. 

Yet mining in the olr! China faced handicaps. At times uniciols 
taxed it hcavQy. Fm^ ahui, tkit st range system of pseudo- 
scieiitiric stiperstitmn which has had so marked a hold on the 
Chinese mind, often discouraged it and even forbaiie it* [t is 
only in comparison with the small use made of other than ihe 
precious metals by the rest of the world before the modem era 
that the Chinese appear to have learned to Take advantage of their 
mineral def>osits. 

\\*ith the penetration of China by the Westerner have come 
further drafts on Chinan's reserves. Raw materials in the form ol 
mineral.^ are among the valued pri/iTs sought by tlie Occidental 
in ills exploitation of the world. In a number of provinces W est- 
em rnethfnl.“» of smelting iron have been inirodiiced. by Chinc.se 
as w'elJ os by foreigners. For many years the largest output was 
by the Haiiychping Company, long a Chinese enteqjrLse, in 
Hupeh. Lately some has Iwen coming from Anhui the chief pro¬ 
ducer there being a Chinese compkany assisted by ja|>iinesc cajiitaL 
All of this, however, when compared with the great plants in the 
U"est. is very slight. Quite a liule iron is derived from Soulh 
Manchuria^ through Japanese concerns. The extraclion of coal 
has more than doubled in the past thirty years. There are large 
mines operatcrl by modern machinery in several provinces, notably 
in Fengtien where, al Fushun. the Japanese have whsii b colled the 
largest *>pen pit coaJ mine of ihe world, and in Hopei^ bv ihe 
ICailan Mining Administration. Most nf the wnrld's supply of 
antimony now issues from China, chiefly from Hunan^ and more 
ihan half the tungsten. In her total output of minerals, however, 
except in these two rare meiab, t'hma ranks low. especially in 
pro|>ortion lu her population. Moreover, much of her f:o;il and 
iron has been consumed not in China but in Japan, to w^hose indus- 
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try they have been of great importance. Petroleum, which has re- 
ccntJy become so promment in the world's life, is produced almost 
not at all. It b very questionable, indeed, as we have said, whether 
considerable deposits of it will be found. 


CO.VMEHCE 

VVe have repeatctlly seen that from the economic standpoint 
China has been and even still is almost entirely self-sufficient. 
To this has contributed her gcograjihic isolation and her own vast 
area with its variety of products. Foreign trade there was, and 
from early times, but until very recently it was largely in hiaurifs. 
Even with the overpassing of natural liarriers and the marked 
increase in foreign commerce in the past few decades, in propor¬ 
tion to her iwpaL-ition China’s foreign commerce, as we htive 
noted, is smaller than that of any other major group of civilized 
mankincfn 

This small particifiation in international trade does not mean 
the absence of internal commerce. One of the features of Chi¬ 
nese civilization, indeed, has been the merchant. The scholar 
might affect to despise him and rate him low on the social scale 
but he flourished nevertheless. To this tesiifv the manv towns and 
large cities, for they would have been impossible but for his pres¬ 
ence. One of the outstanding characteristics of tie Chinese In¬ 
deed, is their keenness as traders. Not only at home, but, it wdl 
be recalled, in foreign countries, especially in the lands irnmedi- 
ately to the botith. Chinese have proved and continue to prove 
their skill »n business. 

Commerce, like induslty, has been by small uniLs organized in 
guilds- Firms are family or partnership affairs, and the need of 
organ^tjon for protection against each other and outsiders has 
foreed th^ of the same trade together into guilds which In their 
i^ntial features resemble those formed bv craftsmen Thev have 
their officers, their membership, their regidar meetings, and Iheir 
rules Through them are negotiated many of the transactions with 
merehonts of nther cities. They fbt the minimum prices which 
their members can chyge and exact penalties for infrinsemem of 
^ese or of other regulations. They serve as benevolent societies 

S™? t*-nd to be wealthier than 

th^e craft guilds and many of them own sumptuous halls which are 
not only places of business but centers of social life. Jlerclmnt 
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guilds have often been ver>- powerfu) and have even coerced offi- 
daJs or the general community. 

In addition to the guilds organized by particubr craflSj pro¬ 
fessions, or types of business there have been what are usually 
piled in English provincial guilds. Uniting the natives of a prov¬ 
ince or dty who reside in another city, they are evidence of the 
strong local loyalties found in China, as elsewhere, and of com¬ 
munity discrimination in favor of natives and against outsiders. 
The provincial guilds provide social and business rfridrsvaus, give 
aid to indigent felldw^rovinciais, and at times assist in promoting 
the business interests of ibdr members. 

So strong has been the habit of working through guilds that in 
some cities an organization tike a guild and including most of 
the merchants of ihe locality has become the governing body of 
the entire community. Notable instances have been seen in 
Swatow and Newdiwang. 

Moreover, secret societies, so prominent a factor in Chinese life, 
have entered into commerce. Organizations of that character of 
more than local extent sometimes bring together members of re¬ 
lated businesses and occui>ations in an entire region—boatmen on 
the Yangtze, for example, and some of the shippers. 

These societies and the guilds have often been a force in 
iwlitics and even in international affairs. For instance, the guikls 
were largely responsibie for the boycott on .American trade in 
1907 which was induced by the ill treatment of Chinese immi¬ 
grants to the United States by American oSicials. 

Thousands of villages are too small for guilds, or, indeed, to 
keep alive even one merchant, fn many villages and towns a 
market is held every day ajid special fairs annually or a few 
times a year. To them come buyers and setlers—mosl of them 
from the immediate neighborh^xHi, but sometimes from greater 
distances. Often a fair has been held under the auspices of a tem¬ 
ple, as a means of income. In the larger villages, as well as in 
the towns and cities, there are, of course, many sbojrs, each usu¬ 
ally speciaiking in a particular commodity or group of com¬ 
modities, Peddlers have been and are very' numerous. Food 
shops, too, are multitudinous, perhaps partly because, living so 
dose to the margin oi subsistence as do so many of the Chinese, 
very little surplus is accumulated In the homes. 

iluch commerce has beim by means of a ‘'middleman." The 
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“middleman,” indeed, was and is of even more importance in 
China than in the West. The purchase and sale of land and the 
negotiation of betrothals are regularly transacted and the trans¬ 
fer of goods of ntany descriplioas is often accontpUshed through 
him. This has not meant, however, the development of whtJlesale 
houses or of the commission merchant on any such scale as in the 
modem West, nor is any close similarity implied to the jobbers, 
small dealers, and distributors of the Occident. 

Weights and measures have been almost as confused and con¬ 
fusing as ill medieval Europe. Theoretically the decimal system 
has prevailed—a great aid in reckoning. In practice, however, it 
has often been departed Irom. Ttius while In theory one hundred 
catties [the foreign name for the Chinese rhiti) made one picul 
(the foreign name for the Chinese fun) in practice the number 
of catties to a picul has varied from commodity to commodity and 
from city to dty. Moreover, the catty also has huctuated in 
weight from locality to locality and according to the commodity 
and the trade. So, loo, measures of length have differed with the 
occu^vation and the trade. A unit with the same name might be 
one length for the carpenter, another for the mason, and still an¬ 
other for the L'liior. Similarly in areas: the moit, which is usually 
roughly reckoned as a sixth of an English acre, in some regions Is 
only about one-twelfth and in other nearly a third of an acre. 
Tins, not unnaturally, has been something of a hindrance to busi¬ 
ness on any thing more than a local scale. 

Uncertainly in commerce has tieen heightened by the absence 
of fixed prices. As in so much of the rest of the world! each transac¬ 
tion is a trial of wits between purchaser and seller, the one offering 
much less than he expects to pai', the latter asking much ruore 
than he hopes to get, and the ultimate transaction involving a 
compromise. The “one price stores” seen of late years in Chinese 
cities apfiear to be a Western innovation—although long before 
the coming of the Westerner some of the larger shopis probably 
had fixed priew [often subject to adjustment by bargaining), ’ 

.\s an aid in cornputation the Chinese have employed the 
abacus. The origin and history of this device in China seem un¬ 
certain, but apparently it has been known there for centuries. 

In some manner ibr impression has ginten abrf>ad among West¬ 
erners that in business the Chinese merchimt of the oirl school has 
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been a model of honesty. This undoubtedly has been true of 
some mdiviciuolB, and particularly of importers who have found 
a reputation for probity advamaf^eotif; in dealing with foreigners. 
A manager of the largest foreign bank in China is said to have 
declared lliat he had never known a Chinese defaulter, Chinese, 
however, have labored trnder no delusion as to one another's com¬ 
plete trust worthiness, but have demised elaborate safeguards to 
protect themselves against the deceitful. As we have seen, guilds 
have m&ins of detecting and punishing those who take unfair 
advantage of iheir fellow-raemberii by disobeying rules designed 
to give an rqiud chance to all. The family may be held resfion- 
sibte for the misdeeds of one of its number. The Shansi bankers, 
tu be described in a mnmeni, arc said to have held as hostages the 
families of employees, especially those entrusted w'ltli business in 
other provinces, ami not to have released them uniil the employee, 
having discharged his errand, made a satLsfactory accounting. 
Then, too, the plan has been adopted of guarantons for the fulfil- 
menl of obligations, or for the good behavior of an individual. 
Moreover, what the Westerner denominates “squeeite" has been 
regarded as normal—a percentage made on purchases by a servant 
for his master, or exacted by officials. ^^Tiilc hi theory a tacitly 
rccugnfried form of commission and, since it is allowed by all 
parties, being not, strictly speaking, dishonest, in actual opera¬ 
tion it has often been the means of peculations, from ve^ small 
to very large sums, A great deal of adulteration of goods has 
been practiced, weights and measures juggled, and tricks played 
«n the customer with bad money. AM this does not mean that the 
Chinese have been so very much less upright than other peoples. 
It does, however, indicate that the current assertion that they 
were and are extraordinarily trustworthy must be qualified, 

MONEY AND RAX KINO 

From the standpoint of the Occident ot the present—and even 
of earlier days—the currency system of the older China w.i5 crude 
and sometimes chaotic. In very early times various raediunrs of 
exchange were in use, including cowries—those shelLs widely em¬ 
ployed as money not only in China but in many other parts of 
the world. Cowries, indeed, w'ere in circulation in China as late 
as the fourteenth century. Coinage began as far back as the Chou 
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dynasty and seems to have been coniinnous from that time to the 
present. It will be recalled that Han Wu Ti made it ati impe¬ 
rial prerogative, forbidding the e^istmg method of the issue of 
money by various local digniluries. Some of the early coins were 
in the form of cowries, and others hjid the shape of swoi'ds, knives, 
or spades. Even until a comparatively iatc date, salt and pieces 
of silk served as money in at least one province, and their use for 
this purjMjse was ‘widely spread and over long periods. For more 
than two thousand years, however, the prevailing coin was of 
copper or of copper alloy and had the outline of the “cash” fa¬ 
miliar into our own day—round, with a square hole through the 
center. generation or less ago among the cash in daily cir¬ 
culation could be found those Lssut d in the T’ang and the Sung. 

The cash, were reckoned by strings, or tiao^ of a thousand each. 
The nurnber wa.s largely theoretical, for ihe string was practically 
alwayg several short of that number. Money-changers charged 
twenty or thirty cash for their labor and for the cost of the string 
iind by common consent deducted them from the liao. In some 
dbtricls the triic had only five hundred cash. Cash, too, varied in 
si?:e and value. The debasing of coinage has been bv no means 
unknown in Chinese history. 

Individually the copper cash were of small value. At the rales of 
exchange common during the forepart of the twentieth century an 
American dollar would buy from two thousand to three thousand 
of them and even more. J^Ianifestly they were a convenience 
only in a land where, compared with the modem Oeddent, the 
price level was very low, and where the struggle for existence was 
so severe that a coin the value of a cash was'worth haggling ov-er, 

I'ntll the present cenlury, with occasional exceptions the only 
metal minted in China was copjwr. Iron was sometimes employed 
Silver and gold were practically never coined. This niav have 
been due in jjarl to the comparative scarcity of these metal's The 
paucity of naiural deposits of gold and silver ore within China 
proper must greatly have limited the supply. 

As we have seen the Chinese have had paper monev in more 
than one djtiasty. beginning al least as early as the f ang and 
have had sorrowful experience with inflation bv the unwise over¬ 
issue of it. 

ObvioiL^ly, even in a country^ with a low price level, units of 
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cxchatige larger than a cash were needed + The demand was not 
met hy cciiiis. Under ijome dynasties paper money imde partial 
provision for it. Gold was seldom used as a medium oi exchange 
but only for Jewelry and in the arts^ or in ingots or gold leaf for 
hoarding. The customary device was silver ingots. These were 
not minted by the government^ but were issued by private initia¬ 
tive. The unit w^as the tael ( the foreign name for the Chinese 
Jiang). TlieortLically a taei was worth a thousjind cash, but in 
practice the actual weight rmd fineness varied from lcx:ality to 
locality and from agency to agency^ There were at lettsl seventy- 
seven distinct kinds of lucis —and probably more than twice that 
number. Thus the Shanghai tad differed from the ITanktiw iuei 
and that of the imperial Baard of Revenue from that uf the Slari- 
time Custorris. By ^Vestern standards^ iJie tad \wtis usually some¬ 
where between five hundred and six hundred grainsj Troy meas¬ 
ure* of pure silver, fit will be recalled that the American dollar 
is 411.S grains in weight, and of .900 fineness.) The Chinese 
Jump silver of commerce was called syece {Asi and was made 
up into ingots of vamng fineness and shape, called by foreigners 
"shoes”—a term whCEse derivation Is uncertain. The weight of a 
shoe also was not fixed, but was usually slightly above or beJow' 
fifty tads. The Chinese divided the tact according to a decimal 
system^ The foreigner called the tenth of a lari a ntacr and the 
hundredth part of a tad a candarern. In practice, in making pay¬ 
ments which required silv^er of a fractinna] part of a shoe, a por¬ 
tion of the ingot was cut olT. W'eighing pieces of silver and test¬ 
ing them for fineness formed a regular pan of busmes.s pransac- 
tions and necessitated the assistance of experts. 

Xaturally sih this variation m the currency was a handicap to 
business^ not only within the Empire as a whole but within indi* 
viduaJ dtics and communities. 

Given this developaient of commerce and this complexity of 
the currency, hanking almost inevitably tame into exktencv. Ap^ 
patently it began at least as early as the T'ang. Its chief func¬ 
tions were domestic exchange. Banks dealt in drafts which made 
possible the buying and sc-Iling of goods between towns and cities 
of the Empire with the minimum shipmerit of silver. Tiiey as¬ 
sisted in the transfer of govemment funds. They facQUated 
change. They issued bills which circulated locally as money, 
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I'hey received deposits from customer!;, alltj^ved averdrafts, and 
made foans—^althout^h to a smaller extent thjtn do banks in the 
modern Occident, 

On the eve of the modificalimis wrought by the impact of the 
\\>st at least four differenl kinds of institutions conducted a 
business which may be classed as banking. Many merchants who 
regularly bought and sold in more than one city dealt in bills of 
exchange payable in the cities in which they did business. Inci¬ 
dentally they might, as a matter of accommodation, accept de¬ 
posits from their regular customers, make advances to them, and 
allow overdrafts, Tlien there were “cash shops.'* whose primary 
function it was to make change from cash into tatls or vice versa, 
or from one kind of tael to another. These too might make small 
toil ns or allow overdrafts to shopkeepers who were their regular 
customers. There were pawnshops, the better of them licensed by 
the government and often powerful. .\ large pruiKation of them 
were eminejiily respect able and not only loaned money on secur¬ 
ity of clothing, jewelry, and simDar chaiieb, but acted as places 
for (he storage of valuables, Then there were institutions more 
nearly corresponding to banks of \Vestem types whose function 
it was to receive deposits, make loans, and buy and sell drafts. 
They were usually small, rarely having as large a capita! as 
100,000 fiidr. They were never stock companies, but were or¬ 
ganised by families, by individuals, or as parrnerships. Every 
city of importance had its bankers* guild, but this did not serve 
as a clearing house. 

The mos t mfluential of the bankers were usuallv from the prov'- 
inte of Shansi. The Shansi bankers, indeed, constituted one of the 
nu)St prtiminent features of the business and financial structure 
of the Empire. Just how far back in Chinese history they go it is 
difiicutt to say. The best Chinese auttiorilies seem to agree diat 
they arose in the seventeenth century. Tlie necessary capital may 
have been originany derived from the coal and iroiii of the prov¬ 
ince. Shansi Is espeelally rich in coal, and for centuries some of it 
w-M shipped to adjacent valleys and plains. In Shansi coal was 
Used to smelt iron, and the province was long the source of much 
of the Xorth’s supply of that metal, lire system, too, may have 
arisen out of other forms of trading. Whatever the origln of the 
busines.^. in the mnetetiith century', jicsi before the revolutionary 
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changes induced by the impact of the Weal, ShaiLSii bankers were 
a necugni/^d part of the economic life of the Empire and were 
found in the princi|)a] toKus and cities. They did not constitute 
a corporation, for no such deyice existed, but they cooperated as 
a close association of the prominent banking families of Shansi, 
and the agents and employees seem usually to have been from that 
province, ti was through them that the government transmitted 
much of its funds, they assisted the state in other ways, and in 
turn were accorded official patronage. 

In spile of this banking system, credit played a less prominent 
part in the commercial life of China than of the West. Loans there 
were, and merchants were often deeply in debt. The New Year’s 
season was famous, among other reasons, as the lime by which 
debts must be met. To a less extent, the fifth and the eighth 
month festivals were a time tor paying bills. When loans were 
needed, they were often obtained through a cooperative effort. 
Several people clubbed together and contributed equal sums to a 
common fund. The use of the fund went to each member for a 
given length of time. When all had had their turn, the organiza¬ 
tion was dissolved. However, a large proportion of the bu.dness 
of the country was conducted on the basis of cash transactions. 
Farmers sold to townspeople for cash, and merchants usually de¬ 
manded cash. The actual exchange of commodities, without 
money as an intermediary, seems to have been much more fre¬ 
quent than in the modem West. There was much less advancing 
of credit by one merchant to another than in tlic present-day 
Occident. Imcr^i rates were hi^, and mobile capital compara¬ 
tively scarce. Much of the country’s wealth was m land, and the 
majority of the Empire’s richest men seem not to have been mer¬ 
chants but officials. The characteristic form of endowment for 
a temple, or for any other purywise, was not stocks and bonds, as 
in the nuxJem Occident, but lands. 

tbasspobt/vtion' 

The internal commerce of China ha? inevitably been dependent 
on transportation. Here the achievement has been decidedly a 
mixture of success and failure. The Chinese have displayed 
great skill in utiliaing their waterways. Practically every stream 
that can lie consider^ at all navigable has its boat trafhe. For 
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centuries, tno, the Chinese ha\'e made extensive usfe of the 
not only for irripaiion but for truasportation. Locks were devised 
to transfer boats from one level w another* Hundreds of miles 
of canals were and are in use. They are jiarticiilarly numerous 
on the ^reat alluvial plains on the lower reaches of the Vangtsse 
Kiver, espccblly in F^ast Ccniml China. 

The craft range all the way from great ocean-going junks to 
^ipans which, to use an .Americanism, can "float on a hea^y 
dew.” On the upper reaches of the Yelloiv River rafts of inilated 
skins are not uncommon* Wherever a boat can go, the Chinese 
have employed it. They have even laboriously pulled them up 
through the rapids and gorges of ihe Yangtze and so have made 
that passage the main route in and out of S2echw‘an, Many boat^ 
men have acquired exttaordinary skill in handling craft which, tu 
the inexperienced foreigner, seem clumsy. When oars are em¬ 
ployed, as Ls often, they are manipulated chieflv by sculling 
rather tlian by rowing. It wiU be recalled that boat traffic espe¬ 
cially when the propelling power is wind or current, is a rclativeiv 
mexpervsive, even though leisurely, form of conveying freight 

In land transportation the Chinese have been much less success- 
fid. To be sure, bridges are a familiar feature of almost every 
Chinese landscape and arc of many types^i,ch as massive one^ 
of stone in or near some of the chief cities, gracefully arched 
smaller stone structures, and Ingenious suspension bridges which 
span the torrents of West China. Great Emperors, notable among 
them tu in Shih Huang Ti and Han Wu Ti. made iaxlsh use of 
wealth and labor to construct highways throughout their domains. 
JIany of these were paved with huge strmes. Oflkials, too. were 
suj^d to be chared with the tare o! roads. Great virtue was 
held TO at^^ to hni^ng roads and they were often undertaken 
atpri^te i n it mtive. However, once constructed, thev were usually 

.cMched on them. Through much of China's history thev seem 
to have been verj,- poor. Certainly those which the foreign travel- 

lias been partly bv crude 
carts, partly by wheel^rrows , sometimes helped by .a Li1) partiv 
by donkeys, and partly on the shoulders of men Camel S 
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ane cortimon in MangolLi and Sinkiang to a certain extent in 
the noTthem part of China proper. In the South, wheelbarrow* 
and men have predominated. Dim keys are utilized somewhat ^ 
especially in hilly districts. From the Yangtze Valley southward 
roatfci have generally been narrows. If paved, it has usually been 
with blocks of stone laid end to end and aiTorditig a track broad 
enough only for the wheelbarrow. No foreign resident of China 
where these older methods of traJisportation prevail wrill soon 
forget the iavbh use of human labor^ or the shrill complaint of 
the un greased wheel Isa rrow\ Sedan chairs often have ser^'ed for 
the con\ eyance of piissengersp donkey, mule^ and horse litters have 
been knowm, and travel by horseback has not been uncommon, 
particularly in the Nonh. 

Inns are frequent on the main roads, and even on the by-ways 
are to be foun<| in many of the villages. Judged by the standards 
of the presentntiy ^V'esL they are decidedly uncomfortable, but 
probably they compare not unfavorably with iho^ of the rest 
of the older Orient or of medieval Europe. 

Manifestly, where a disirrct can be reached only overland, 
commerce in commodities which combine large bulk and wreight 
comparativiely smalt value proves unprofitable. It Is ob- 
viotts, too, In the light of these handicaps^ why so often famine 
has wasted one part of the Empire when a surplus of food was to 
be found in another, ileasured by days of travel, even Oitm^ 
proper is a huge area. 

Judged by modem standards, the postal service of the old 
regime was inadequate. A government post took charge of ofucial 
dispatches. Many private agencies transmitted lettera, parcels, 
drafts, and specie by couriers anri ptJSt bo^its. Few if any of the 
private agencies, however, extended over more than one or two 
provinces. Time distances. too^ ivere great. 

Given the many handicaps to internal commerce—the v^uricties 
of weights, measures, and monetarv' values, the lack of capit^tl 
and of stock companies, and the jjoar iransfK^rtation facilities— 
the wonder is that so extensive a domestic trade has existed. Ob¬ 
viously anything resembling the sunckirduaiion of products and 
the huge corporations of the preseiii-day Ignited Slates has been 
quite nut of the question. The economic organization nf China is^ 
too, manifestly In a much earlier stage of development thun that 
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of Western Europe of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is 
not strange that the impact of the W est is producing startling 
changes. 

CHANCES IN C0H3IERCE, MOJfEY, BANKING, AND 
TttAKSPORXAriON PHODtICED HY CONTACT 
WITH THE CiCetDENT 

Many of the altertilions wrought in recent years in commerce, 
money, hanking, and transportation have been noted in earlier 
TKiges and chapters l especially in Chapter XII), and need not 
here be repeated. We have seen the growth in foreign trade, 
together wiiJi the fact that the per capita volume is so small tliat 
China U still largely self^upporting. We have mentioned some 
of the inntivatior.s Tn transportaiiun—the railway, the antomo- 
hde, bicycles, the aitplane, and steam craft, the latter ranging all 
the wjij from ocean liners down through the comfortable foreign 
and Chinese boats w'hich have plied the lower reaches of the 
\angt£e, the smaller steamers with especially powerful engines 
that have made the dangerous trip through those gorges of the 
xangtze which are the chief chatmel of commimicaiion between 
the inhind empire of Szechwan and the outside world, to the sleani 
launches, often very dingy, which compete with sailing craft even 
on some of the canals and the smaller rivers. We have noted the 
rise in prices, in general paralleling that in the rest of the world, 
and the inflation of the i940's. W e have hinted at innovations in 
commercial organization and in currency. However, some of these 
changes require slightly further elaboration. 

In the organization of the country for commerce the presence 
of the foreigner has initiated modifiGations, some of them marked, 
foreign trade, while probably only in its tnfanev, has alieady had 
profound effects. The alien lias brought some of his own mer- 
can tile institutions and customs or has worked out others adapted 
to the Chinese situation, and these have made their impression 
On native practices. For instance, the Chinese iiavc betutne fa- 
mUiar with the stock compmiy, partly because many of the largest 
foreign concerns operating in the country are organized after that 
manner. Thej have, accordingly, formed stock companies of their 
ois-n. and whOe many of these have lud nniv indifferent success 
or have failed, some have made money for their owners. 
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Of Jat€ years the ittlliience of Western types ol organization 
has rapidly mcreaseif. This is pjirtly due to the growth in foreign 
trade, to Lhe more extensive penetration of China by foreign 
goods, and to the changes occurring in every phase of Chinese 
life. It is probably also due to alterations in the ofd structure for 
the conduct of foreign commerce. For many yearn the u&uat 
channel between alien and native merchants was a Chinese middle¬ 
man, called in Western parlance a compradore. This in itseJf was 
a concession to local conditions. 'Hie compmdorc was salaried by 
the foreigner and, in additjon, as his chief source of income, was 
ailowed commissions on transactions made through him. He en* 
gaged and discharged the members of his employer’s Chine,se staff 
and made aU the contacts with Chinese merchants. UHiile his 
reign endured, direct mtcrcourse between Chinese and foreign 
merchants was at a minimum. The compradore owed his position, 
indeed, to his knowledge of the Chinese language and of Chinese 
business methods. It vras to his interest to sec that do change 
took place in the latter. In recent years, however, the compradore 
has been declining in importance. Less and less of a foreign (inn’s 
business has been conducted through him. The merchant from 
abroad has dealt directly with Chinese without his mediation, and 
the Chinese merchant has tended to establish immediate con¬ 
tacts with foreign countries. The removal of this barrier may be 
both a result and a cause of the modification of Chinese busbess 
institutions. 

The characteristic unit of Chinese mercantile enterprise is still 
an indit'iduaj, a family, of a partnership. Stock companies, while 
some of them are very' important, are in the minority. Merchants 
continue to be organized by guilds. The chambers of commerce 
appearing in almost every imEwrtani city ftbej’ multiplied rapidly 
after 19Q0 and as long ago as IQl-l there were about thirteen hun¬ 
dred of theml seem to have owed much to their Occidental pro¬ 
totypes, but ii is probable that the Chinese experience with guilds 
facilitated their formation. To some of them only representatives 
of guilds have been admitted, and they have provided a means— 
largely lacking under the old r^me—^whereby guilds can co¬ 
operate. 

The chambers of commerce have been recognized intermedia¬ 
ries between the merchants and the government, and from time 
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to time they have been Eufajetted ly official regulation and control, 
it was through them, t<io, that a conquering general u^Uiilly made 
his demand on a city for a financial contribiitiun. Some years ago, 
apparently as a result of the visit of reprcsentativea of the Aftil- 
iated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, a national or¬ 
ganisation of chambers of commerce was formed and for a time 
its annual meetings were of considerable importance. However, 
although their influence on the government has grotvn, the mer¬ 
chants and bankers of China still have no predominating part in 
shaping the political destinies of (he nation. Soniciimes through 
their chambers of commerce merchants have had an important 
role in local politics, and now and then have been a factor to be 
reckone<l with nationally. Their rmancial contributions have been 
essential to the success of many of the generals and warring fac¬ 
tions, notably the present Nationalist Government, and more lhau 
once have been granted with conditions attached. Probably more 
often tlian not, however, the contributions have been forced, a kind 
of irregular tribute for which the only return has been a temporary 
reprieve from additional exactions or from torture and death. 

Western example i.^; largely responsible for a new banking 
structure. Huge foreign institutions, the chief of which has been 
the ( British) Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, have 
played so important a part in linaiicing loans of the govern¬ 
ment and in overseas commerce that it would have been strange 
bad the Chinese not organized banks of the Occidental type. The 
Bank of China and the Bank of Communications have come into 
being, botli of them originally state institutions and coming down 
from the last few years of the Ch'lng dynasty. Both have branches 
in many cities, both have had decidedly checkered careers, due in 
pan to their political conncclions, and they have been rivals, at 
times bitterly so. In each the govemment now appoints only a 
minority of the directors, and both are very prominent In the 
ittuincial world, (n 192S the Nationalist Government brought into 
existence a new Central Bank designed tt) be more fnllv a state 
institution lhan either of the others, .\ good manv hank.s have 
been founded by prorinciat governments. .\ll too often these were 
the tools of wnr lords, who through thi-m Isiucfi flmids of paper 
money, much of it worthless but for a time kept in circulation by 
forte. In addition, a large nuniber of banks of a modem \\Vstera 
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typ« hnve been organised by private individuals. Each of several 
of these has a paid up capital stock running into the millions. 
Some are fairly substantial, and several have offices in mure than 
one city, They indicate a rapid change in the financial organisa¬ 
tion of the country and probably are evidence of an increasing 
amount of iluid capital. 

Old style banking houses still exist, but in greatly diminished 
importance. IMany of them succumbed under llie fmancial crisis 
brought by the passing of the Manebus. The end of tlie Ch'ing 
djTiasty was a particularly severe blow to the Shansi bankers, 
who had been used to transmit government funds and whose for¬ 
tunes were acconhugly fairly closely identified with those of the 
old regime. Some of the Shansi banks, however, managed to 
weather the storm. 

The currency of China, it will Be recalled, has become even 
more intricate and jumbled under the iniluence of the alien. .'M- 
though partly sujx'rseded by dollars and in 193J olticiatly de¬ 
monetized, taels continued as a unit of reckoning and In as con¬ 
fusing a number as ever. Cash persisted, but of late years, 
especially during the World War of 1914—191S, when cop¬ 
per was greatly in demand, many were melted down and other 
forms of currency took their place. Indeed, cash have almost en¬ 
tirely passed out of circu].atioii. Coined silver first entered in the 
form of Spanish dollars, brought by Western traders. To them 
were later added Mexican dollars, and these became so common 
that prices were fnetiucntly quoted in “^tex.'’—although a native 
Chinese ternt, yuan, eventually supplanted it. Hongkong, Straits 
Settlements, and many other kinds of dollars of alien origin were 
imported. In time the government began to mint silver, also in 
the form of dollars (or yuati)^ and these coina were issued by 
various national and provincial administrations. In the 1930’s, 
following the trend in other countries, silver was nationalized and 
largely passed out of circulation. A subsidiary currency in silver 
and copper was minted in quantities. Added to this was Uie paper 
money of governments and of native and foreign banks. Tliese 
niediums of exchange fluctuated in value with reference to one 
another, and often verj* markedly and mpidly. The number of 
subsidiary' coins which could be bought for a tioILir changed with 
the locality, the sort of dollar, and the kind of minor coin. Often, 
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too, Lh« coin or bill standard in one city was at a discount in the 
next. However, notes of some of the larger and more stable in¬ 
stitutions, such as the Dank of Communicatiuns and the Bank of 
Cliina, were widely circulated and at face value or at only 

a small discount. To add to the bedbm, China has been in efeci 
on the silver basis and foreign exchange has been subject to the 
fluctuations in the price of that metal in the markets of the world. 
These rapid shifts in foreign exchange did not affect so greatly 
the prices of domestic jiroducis, but since goods purchased abroad 
must be pairl for in gold the repercussion upon foreign trade was 
serious. In the iC^O^s the runaway inflation which accompnied 
the war with Japn was the outstanding Feature of the monetary 
situation. Jt prevailed in lioth “free’' and “occupied” China and 
upset earlier standards. 

In the course of the pst several decades many suggestions have 
been offered for reforming the currency, and now and again a 
more or less half-hearted attempt has actually been niade to put 
one or another of these into effect. So far, however, they have been 
comparatively fruitless. Some of them may even, I^eed, have 
made the situation worse. 

‘\fter what has been said previously about tlie innovations in 
the transporLation system, little more need be added. Obviously 
marked improvements have been registered. Quite as obnously, 
however, communication continues to be one of the nation’s major 
problents, lintil better means of transpnitation, particularly of 
freight, can be more widely extended, local famines can devastate 
inland provinces, trade in foreign goods and domestic conimerce 
will be retarded, and the general govemnienl will find U difficidt 
to enforce its authority against recurring rebellions. The develop¬ 
ment of transportation is hindered by official esattions and inter¬ 
ference. In a land where a railway or a line of steamers could be 
made to supjsort an army, the temptation to divert the revenue of 
such agencies to the purposes of some militarist often proved too 
great to be resisted. Kajlw’ays, too, have been commandeered bv 
armies, and even in time of peace soldiers have l>ecn accustomed 
to demanci passa^ free of charge and to misuse the rolling stiKk. 
irnrfer such conditions, the normal growth of railroads and steam¬ 
ship lines could not but be retarded. After 1Q?7 the Japanese ad¬ 
vance and the accompanying fighting dbrupted the railways or 
monopolized them for war. 
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We have previously noted how much ihe post ofiice and tele¬ 
graph havT? done to tie the nation together. The government 
postal sen'lce of to-day first arose through foreign initiative under 
the Customs. In 1896 it was fomtally established by imperial 
decree. Although the control is in Chinese hands, a lew foreign¬ 
ers were long associated with its supe^^^ion, It has had a re¬ 
markable record in maintaining its ser\‘ice throughout the coun¬ 
try in the face of the civil dborder of the pasi two decades, lbs 
agents have frequently been known to gel the mails through ban¬ 
dit lines into a beleaguered town. By money ordets and parcel 
post as well as the transmission of letters it has contributed to 
the utUfleation of the notion. By association with the postal sys¬ 
tem of the world it helps to keep China, in touch with other lands. 
In 1908 the telegraphs of the country passed into the hands of 
the Slate. To-day a network of lines connects the chief cities and 
many of the towns of the Republic. The radio, too, ha.s been de¬ 
veloped most remarkably, both for internal and for international 
communications. 

SUUMARV 

Obviously the fate of China is inemricably bound up with eco¬ 
nomics. Xo nation in which great areas are overpopulated, in 
some of whose districts famine b recurrent, and in which millions 
arc underdothed and undernourished can hope easily to maintain 
a stable government. Under such conditions, always there wall be 
discontented spirits who prefer rebellion to starvation, .4s we 
have noted before, China b caught in a various circle. Under the 
great Mantbu Emperors population increased rapidly. For more 
than a century these rulers had so maintained internal peace and 
order that the margin of subsistence expanded. With the collapse 
of the Chlng dynasty and of the old form of govemmeni, and 
with the ensuing political disorder, the margin shiEmk rapidly. 
As a result, millions were left stranded. Thousands of these en¬ 
tered the armies and other ihmtsaods became bandits. The result 
ha? been the still further rwtriction of the margin of existence, 
more distress, and more nghting and banditry. The political and 
the economic problem go hand in hand. Both must be solved 
together. 

Yet the Chinese have by no mean^ entirely failed in their eco¬ 
nomic iffe. Even to keqi alive so huge a population has been and 
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is no mean achievempnt, and nulUons, though a minority, have 
been and are maintained in comparative comfori. 

So huge a ma&s of mankind on a low standard of living must be 
a probletn not only for itself but for the rest of the world. The 
world cannot but be Interested in watching the outcome of the 
phase of the pres<*ni revolution which affects the economic life of 
China. If the Chinese succeed in regulating their birth rate and 
in adapting Western machinery and agricultural and commercial 
methods in such a manner as to raise the average level of existence, 
the rest of the human race cannot fail to be benefited, if the 
standard of living for the masses should fall still lower, not only 
China, but also the rest of mankind will be the loser. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


RELIGION 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

In connection with the chapters on history' we have already re 
hearsed the main anilines of the development of religion in China. 
We have seen that the nature of the earliest religion of the Chi¬ 
nese is in dispute. There are those who contend that it was moni> 
theism and that it was later corrupted by polytheism and by the 
worslup of ancestors and of spirits residing in various natural 
objects. Others—and this is the present tendency—believe that 
the theisiic elements in some of the ancient literary remains were 
late accretions and that the primitive faith was probably a mix¬ 
ture of animism, including the wurship of ancestors, and of rev¬ 
erence for forces and objects of nature, such as Heaven and 
Earth and stime of the heavenly bodies, whose cooperation was 
regarded as necessary to the W'cU-bcing of man. 

A\Tiatcver Chinese religion may have been in Its primjtive 
stages, its main outlines in the latter part of the Chou are fairly 
discernible. There were ceremonies in honor of ancestors. Spirits 
of varying degrees of potency were believed to reside in many 
natural objects—such as moimtains and rivers—and to demand 
reverence. Some of the stars, notably those in l-rsa Major, were 
highly esteemed. Heaven and Earth, particularly the former, were 
held in great veneration and sacrifices were offered to them. One 
Power was regarded with such awe and to it were ascribed such 
attributes of personality that a type of theism may be said to 
have existed. This Power was denominated either T’kn (Heaven^ 
or Shan^ Ti (the Supreme Euler or the Ruler .Above). The two 
terms probably had separate origins and at one time different 
meanings, but by the latter part of the Chou they had all but 
coalesced and were declared by some to be Identical in the object 
designated. This theism, of course, was not monotheism in the 
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sense ihai no spiritual bein^rs cither than T’iat or Sheng Ti could 
be worshiped. iNIoreover, varying ctmeeptions existed of the 
Supreme Tower. By some, probably the majority, it was held 
to be |>ersonal, but at least a few conceived it as entirely imper- 
sonal. 

The duty owed to the spiritual beings was believ'ed to be largely 
ceremonial. Ritual correctly tierformed was regarded as extremely 
importanu Music and posturing, along with sacriflees of food 
and even, on occasion, of human beings, had their place, .\t least 
before the dose of the Chou dynasty—whether as a late develop 
menl or as a heritage from the past is in dispute—an eltucal elc* 
ment entered and Heaven was believed to be riispleased with 
vtolaiions of the moral code. 

The correct performance of the ceremonies and other duties 
owed (o spiritual beings was declared essential to the welfare of 
man. All nature was thought (tf as an orderly whole, a universe. 
If this universe were to be bep! functioning properly man must 
do his part—a part in which both ritual and lovaltv to moral 
obligations were imjwrtam. If man failed to perform his duty 
the machinery of the universe would be dfsarnuiged and natural 
disasters of rarious kinds would ensue, such as flootk drouaht 
and the failure of crops. ' ^ 

Ceremonies were of many kinds and grades. Each class or 
group in society had those appropriate to it. Xo one must In¬ 
fringe upon those of another or the harmonv of nature would be 
disturbed. The bead of the state, the various territorial princes, 
and members of the feudal aristocracj' were especially charged— 
or privileged—with specific religious functions 

Vet no priestly class emerged. There were those particularly 
well versed in ritual whose function it was to assist in its 
direction. There were professional diviners. e.xperts in the vari¬ 
ous methods of discovering by lot or oracle the proper rourse of 
action. However, no specialized group existed as in ancient Egvpt 
or India which depended for its prestige and power upon a monop¬ 
oly of the approach to the spirits, gods, and dirine forces Officia- 
tion at religious ceremonies formed part of the prerogative of 
those charged with the civil, military, and social leadership of 
society. ’ ' 

We huve also seen that in the Chou period various schools of 
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tbo^ht developed^ all of iht*m taking account of religion and some 
of them with very strong religious elements. There was what 
Westerners usually call Confucianisn), with its three leading ex^ 
ponents and formula tors—Confucius, Mencius, and Hsiin Tku. 
There w^as Taoism, advocating a lype oi society so simplified that 
it approached anarchism, and waih speculations concerning the 
nature of things which over since have fascinated many and were 
long both an excuse for and an incentive to the search for a means 
to immortality and for the transmutation of metals. Mo Ti advo¬ 
cated a theory' for the organi^iation of society upon the principle 
of universal love and found justification for it in what he believed 
to be revealed in nature and in the writings and experience of the 
ancients—the love of God for men. He was followed by two 
schoolsj one of w^hich stressed the religious aspects of his teaching 
ami the other his methods of reasoning. The LegalLsts wished to 
govern society by drastic regulations strictly administered. Other 
schexjb and inde[)endent thinkers of the Chou which have been 
named earlier do not ueed e^en to be mentioned here. The era 
was one of active and creative thought in which religion could not 
fail to be involved. 

The latter pan of the Chou was also a time of political and 
social lurmoO and transition. When the dust had settled what 
were in many respects a new state and a new society hatJ come 
into being. Cb’in Shih Huang Ti attempted to reorganize China 
on the theories which had proved successful in his native state— 
those of the Legal htls. the brief course of his djaiasty had 

been run. leaving behind it momentous permanent results* the Han 
followed, won for the Empire a comparative stability, and placed 
an indelible stamp on the msrituLions of China, Under the Han 
ConfucianisiriT greatly niodihed by the innuence of other schoob^ 
w'as eventually established as the philosophy of the state. Taoism, 
however^ continued potent and often numbered among iti^ devotees 
persons high in court circles. It became something quite different 
from that disclosed in the great dnssics it inherited frf>m rhe 
Chou- The other schoob of the Chou gradually died out, but 
some of their wTitings survivEd and w^ere not without effeetp often 
very' lasting and profound, upon the subsequent life and thought 
of the Empire, 

WTien the Han dynasty went the way of all flesh, approxi- 
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matdy tour centuries uf internal tuimuil lollow^ed during which 
a major new religious influence, this time from abroad, made itself 
felt. Buddhism, it will be recalled, first reached China—at least 
so far as we are now aware—^under the Han. It was, however, in 
the centuries of the post-Han Internal pothical division of the 
Empire when there was tio simple state organised on an intolerant 
Conlucian theory to offer resistance Lhat it achieved Its large place 
in the land. 

It was under an Empire revived and unified afresh by the Sui 
and the T’ang that buddhism reached its apex. The Chinese made 
it largely their own and most of the sects through which it has 
fjcrsisted seem to have been of native origin. A wide range of 
Chinese life has been affected by it. Confucianism, Taoism, folk¬ 
lore, philosophy. jMJpuIar religious beliefs and practices, and art 
have never been the same since its years of popularity. It is still 
a living force. Yet since about the middle of the Tang Buddhism 
in China has gradually lo^t in vitality. 

Until very recently Buddhism has been the only foreign reli¬ 
gion which has had much eilect ujMn more than a minority of the 
Chinese. Zoroastrianism, Manicheeism, Christianity, Judaism, 
and Islam have all been present at one time or anoUier, several of 
them for centuries, ^'ct the Moslems are the only group which 
have numbered much more than one per cent, of the ptrpulation, 
and even they have been largely apart from the main current of 
Chinese life and have had but little effect upon it. Of late years, 
as we have seen. Christianity has had widespread influence and 
at present is the most vigorous of the religions represented in 
China, 

Beginning with the Han and especially after the Sui and the 
T"ang, with their revival and strengthening of the civil service 
examinations based up<m the Confudan Classics, Confucianism 
was, imtll the twentieth century, usually the philosophy estab¬ 
lished and supported by tlie state. It was, therefore, dominant 
in the life of the nation, Taoism alivays had its advocates, fre¬ 
quently including those high in offtcial circles, and at times was 
iiecorded imperiai patronage. Buddhi.sm often enjoyed poiJuJariiy 
at court as well as with the masses. Confucianism, however, was 
the basis on which the Empire was organised. 

It is tantahiting to have to pass over iht history' of the religious 
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life of the Chiaese in the fragmentaTy manner in which it has 
been touched upon in preceding chapters and in thU brief sum- 
inaiy. This is dJ the tnure so because no satisfactory account is 
to be found in any language and the subject is one which invites 
exploration. li and when such a work is written it will treat not 
only of reliinuus and philosophic thought, but of institutions, cere¬ 
monies. the relation of religion to the state and to society in gen¬ 
eral, and the effect of religion upon ari and literature. It will pay 
attention to religion both as practiced by the ruling and educated 
classes and by the masses of the people and will record the rise 
and decline of popular religion.^ culls and the story of the origin 
and disappearance of the many divinities which for longer or 
shorter periods have been revered by some or all of the Chinese. 
Wlicther such an account can ever be com[X>sed is uncertain. Ob¬ 
viously it will have to rest upon many preliminary studies in the 
vast literary remains of China's past and much, loo, must wait 
upon arclueology. Such a history, if it is ever compiled, will be of 
the greatest interest and value. 

CYNY3U1. CHARACTEHISTICS OF THE itF.LIC«TOUS LIFE 
OF THE CHINESE 

XTrisatisfacioiy' though these brief historical notes are, they 
may render somewhat more intelligible religion as it was on 
the eve of the revolution brought by the coming of the Occident 
and as it exists to-day. They will, morcocer, serve to make clear 
some of the reasons for the religious atiiiudes of the Chinese. 

.\bout these attitudes certain generalisatiuns can be ventured 
—subject, as generalizations usually are, to exception and quaii- 
hcation. Any picture painted with broad strokes may well fail to 
portray ivhai religion has meant to any one Chinese. To include 
this would require a large canvas with detailed portraits of a 
number of individuals of varying types and wriuld far transcend 
the proper limits of this chapter. Sweeping outlines may, how'- 
ev'er, possess a certain rough accuracy. 

First of all, then, religiously the Chinese are very eclectic. In 
proportion to the total population the number of simon pure 
Buddhists, Confucianists. or Taoists has been and is compara¬ 
tively stuall- The average Chinese has long been and still is an 
animist. a Buddhist, a Confucianist, and a Taoist with no sense 
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of incongruily or inconsistency. For exampLc, in the cull of the 
dead ceremonies which have come down through the Confudan 
tradition and others of Buddhist origin have their place, and in 
domestic rites aninusm, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism are 
almost inextricably mixed. Other streams which have not been so 
potent in China have sometimes mingled their waters in the com* 
mon current. In this eclecticism the Chinese are by no means al¬ 
ways critical. The masses particularly often hold at one and the 
same time reciprocally contradictory ’^’iews. 

.Associated with thb eclecticism is a certain tolerance. The 
statement so commonly made and so widely lauded both in China 
and the modem West that the Chinese are a religiously tolerant 
people requires qualification. Again and again there ^vc been 
persecutions, some initiated and conducted by the state and 
others popular in their origin. The state, which beginning with 
the flan and reenforced by the T’ang was until the twentieth 
century built upon Confucianism, repeatedly sought to stamp out, 
or at least to restrict, other cults. Thus on one memorable occa¬ 
sion in the T’ang the monasteries of several faiths were ordered 
closed, and in the Sacred Edict which through much of the Ch’ing 
was officially and widely taught. Buddhism, Taoism, and Chris¬ 
tianity were held up to ridicuk and the populace exhorted to have 
nothing to do with any of them. Heterodox faiths and phiiosophieis 
were condemned, to be sure, not primarily because, from the 
metaphysical standpoint, they were cieemetl false, but because 
they were believ^ed to be injurious to the political and social struc¬ 
ture of the Empire, ocgtini^ed as it wa.s on Confudan principles. 
That, however, has been the argument ijiiually advanced by reli¬ 
gious persecutors in other lands. At first sight the course of 
China 5 history seems not to have been marred by religious w^ars 
as hits been much of that of Europe, On the other hand, at least 
most of the so-tallerl religious wars of Europe have been waged 
only in part and usually not chiefly from religious motives; the 
slogans employed have covered personal, dynastic, racial, or 
national antagonisms and ambitions. In China, too, jmme of the 
bloodiest rebellions have appealed to religious sanctions and the 
frequent sanguinary connicLs lietwecn Ahtslcm and non-Moslem 
portions of tiie population are notoriotts. 

When these qiialittcatioiis have been made, how'ever. the fact 
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remxUos that in practice there has been much of religious toleni' 
lion in China. Just why this is so must be in part conjectural. 
ll may have been because the praciic<illy minded Chinese have 
l>een eager to take advantage of every possible benefit from each 
of the systems whidi have come to their attention. It may have 
been because of a fundamental religious uncertainty-^ lurking 
suspicion that all religions are at least in part false and a lack of 
confidence in the finality oi any one of them—and yet a fear that 
each may possess elements of truth- It may have been, loo, be¬ 
cause of the desire to build a mankind-embracing culture, and 
of the concomitant talent for absorbing other cultures. It seems 
jirobable. for example, that many of the divinities which now ap¬ 
pear purely indigenous were taken over from other peoples as 
these were conquered and assimilated. 

Still itnother characteristic of Chinese religious life has been 
its optimism. There is little of the despair of human existence, 
of the pessimism about the worth of human life, and of the desire 
to be rid of personality which one finds in much of Indhm thought. 
This is in spite of the fact that buddhism, so intltientiai in China, 
was originally a means of getting rid of desire, <uid, in the eyes 
of many interpreters, of the separate entities called persons. It is 
significant that tn Chinese Buddhism nirvana, as a place where 
desire is at last extinguished. ha.s largely dropped into the back¬ 
ground and that heawn and hell, where separate personal exist¬ 
ences are pictured as continuing, loom large in popular Buddhist 
teaching. This optimism, too, is seen in the discussions about the 
basic quality of human nature which have been prominent in the 
history of Chinese philosophy. Orthodox Confucianism declares 
men to be by nature good. Ev'Cn those who. like Hstin Tzu, have 
denied the truth of this cantention have usually regarded human 
nature as improvable. There is. too. a certain confidence in the 
moral trustworthiness of the universe. Some have regarded the 
universe as beyond human understanding and as> indifferent to 
the fate of men, either collectively or as individuaLs. Others have 
held that the universe moves according to unvarying law and that 
nothing like a personal God is at the heart of U. In the main, 
however, orthodox Confucianism has taught that moral law is 
part of the essence of things, that when men obey k prosperity 
ensues and that evil-doing is a cause of calamities. To this con- 
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Adencc in the moral poodiiftss of the forces of the unseen world 
Buddhism has contributed, for the many buddhas and bodhisattvas 
to whom it has laupht people to look for help are represented as 
metcirul and loving righteousness and as ultimately more power¬ 
ful than evil. 

Closely allied with this optimistic attitude loward the universe 
b the strong ethical note in much of Chinese religion. Confu¬ 
cianism emphasi 7 ,e* man’s duty to roan and praises such virtues 
as sincerity, kindne-ss, loyally, filial piety, and nut doing to an¬ 
other what one does not like to have done to oneself. The Em¬ 
peror was supposed to rule because of his virtue. National calami¬ 
ties might come as a result of his misdeeds, and in Imperial proc¬ 
lamations public confession ot lack of righteousness was not un¬ 
known. ProiesUitions of the righteousness of the imperbl acts 
ant] motives were often made. Buddhism has strongly reenforced 
this ethical note and has taught that sudering is a certain conse¬ 
quence of unrightcousues^s. Popular Buddhism has vivid repre¬ 
sentations. both in its literature and in pictures and eftipes in 
some of its shrines, of the tortures which are believed to be meted 
out in the ne:tt life for sin, and speaks also of the joys of Its 
heavens in which the gooc] are rewarded. To he sure, much ot 
popular Buddhism has held that future bliss may be achieved 
through simple faith or by the correct performance of ritual acts 
which possess no ethical significance, but the total effect upon the 
Chinese of its tutelage has probably been to iteighten moral sensi¬ 
tivity and strengthen impulses toward good. Taoism htis also 
contributed toward making Chinese religion moral. Some of its 
treatises, both the abstruse and the popular ones, sound the 
ethical note 

It mu.st immediately be said that the Chinese, like many other 
peoples, have had great confidence in ritual and in practice liave 
believed it to be quite as imixirtant as an ethically good life. For 
this the Chou tradition as presented in the Classics and the state 
cull has been to lut small extent responsible, for, as wt have seen, 
it has set great store by the observance of ceremonies. It must, 
however. Iw added that some of the Confucian w-ritings have 
tinited ethics and ritual—holding that ceremonicii should be per¬ 
formed with a monil purpose and that moral growth is aided by 
correctly performed ceremonies. Confucius himself, while ^•a^uing 
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ritusl, placed his major emphasis on eihlcs. It was, indeed, in 
ibis realm that he made his greatest contributioti. Buddhism and 
Taoism, as popularly practiced, have confirmed confidence in 
ritual. The widespread animism nurtured the conviction that the 
unseen spiritual beings are to be induced to serve man’s will by 
amoral rites. 

Along with this confidence in rites has been what to the modem 
H'esterner seems a kind of slovenliness in the case of temples and 
in the carrying out of the ceremonies themselves. Numbers of 
temples and shrines have been well nmintained and from lime to 
lime some that haiT become dilapidated have been re|>aired* 
Often, too, a shrine is cleaned in preparation for a great cere¬ 
mony, Even before the imti-rclieioiis wave of late years, however, 
a large proportion of the temples seemed to be in a state of 
chronic neglect and a visit between important occasions would 
often find courts weed-grown and the great halls dusty and fes¬ 
tooned with cobwebs. While ceremonies havne been supposed to 
conform to prescribed forms, and correct posturing, costuming, 
and ulterancc of phrtises have been emphasised, yet, as in the case 
of funerals when beggars are employed to fill out the procession, 
the wearers of the elaborate clothing may be unwashed and in 
the less obvious corners of Ihe shrine dust and debris lie undis¬ 
turbed. 

A further characteristic of the religious attitude of the Chinese 
has been thLs-worldiiness. The earliest religion of the Chinese 
which we know seems to have had as its primaiy object the ma¬ 
terial happiness and prosperity o^f men here and now. Il believed 
that the dead live on, but its concepts of their state were very 
vague and its chief concern was the welfare of the living. Several 
of the schools of thought of the Chou period shared and if any¬ 
thing emphasized this tradition. Their purpose, it will be recalled, 
was the achievement of an ideal human society. Confucianism 
posses-sed this attitude rather strongly and. since it was so long 
the accepted philosophy of the state, assisted In perpetuating h. 
Religion, from this standpoint, is a means of keeping the ma¬ 
chinery of human society moving smoothly and successfully. In 
ethical teaching ihe social duties have been stressed. By its rites 
religion was believed both lu hdp preserve order in the relations 
if men to one another and to insure the friendly cooperation wilh 
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nieti of the unseen forces, spiritual or otherwise, of the universe. 
In popular practice UiU belief has taken rather crass forms. Men 
have given to the spirits that they may obtain benefits here and 
now. I1ie boatman may 1:)e seen offering incense to ward off 
danger, and in at least one city the merchant has burned incense 
and made his koto^u) or bow at the beginning and end uf the day 
to improve his business. If a god has been besought by offerings 
for a panicutar favor, such as recovery from illness or success 
in a business undertaking, and the occasion turns out otherwise 
than had Ireen hoped, the disappointed worshiper may display an 
outraged sense of having been defrauded and curse the deity. In 
time of drought the image of a god may be ex|Josed to the sun to 
let it fee! how hot it is, and may even be fined by the magblrate 
for aJIowing the calamity, be condemned, and broken in pieces. 
It is because of this attitude that some Chinese have accepted 
Christianity from a belief in its potency to give relief from such 
present misfortunes as the illness of one’s own person or rebtives 
or of one's pigs or oxen. 

Utility has by no means been the only motive in Chinese reU^ 
gion. There has been much of a reverence which has had in it no 
element of self-seeking. Ccmfucius, in extolling awe for Heaven’s 
decrees, touched a responsive chord in the hearts of many of his 
count rymen. The honors paid to the dead, too, often have liad in 
them self-forgetful respect and affection. Then, too. Chinese reli¬ 
gion has displayed much oiher-worldliness. Taoism early became 
a channel for the search for immortality and across the centuries 
one source of its appeal has been the eonvktton that through it 
the desired state can be achieved. One of the chief reasons for 
the strength of Buddhism has been its vivid pictures of the future 
life and the confidence which it has begotten in many that through 
its agency the faithful can escape the pains and be assured the 
blessings of an existence beyond tbe grave. 

Another feature of Chinese religion has been a credulous super¬ 
stition, in this, of course, the Chinese are by no means unique. 
Even in this supposed age of enlightenment and in land^ where 
scientific processes have been most Fully dcvelo|>ed much of un¬ 
reasoning and unreasonable credulity remains. Witness some of 
the great office huildings of New York Citv, equipped with the 
iatesi appliances for comfort and eiiicrcncy, in which there is a 
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twelfth and a [oiirteenth but no thirteenth floor. The Chinese, 
however, have been behind no other people in their anxiety to take 
advantage of lucky and to avoid unlucky days, hours, and places, 
in aacribing disease to spirits, and in devices fur fending off 
spirits which are believed to bring misfortune. 

Yet, as we have seen more than once in preceding chapters, the 
Chinese can boast of many robust sceptics. Thinking of them, 
one mudera Chinese has declared—with more entliusiasm than 
precise accuracy—that the Chinese were the first pieople to out¬ 
grow religion. From at least Vang CIm and Hsiin Tm in the Chou 
there has been a strain of more or less open dissent from cur¬ 
rently accepteti beliefs. It appears not to have Iwen entirely lack¬ 
ing in Confucius. Certainly some famous passages in the liiir Fh 
have led many of his professed followers to find in him a prece¬ 
dent for their own agnosticism. This scepticism has often con¬ 
tained a good deal of whai was at least superficially inconsistent. 
A Han Vii might denounce most caustically the imperud honors 
to a miracle-working bone of Iltiddha and yet write an exho^rta- 
tion to a crocodile to depart from the district in which he liad 
jurisdiction. Again and again officials who have privately ex¬ 
pressed disbelief in the existence of spirits, in their public capacity 
have led in ceremonies which have had as their object the control 
of these same spirits. In tltis they were again not without prece¬ 
dent in Confucius, for. e\en Ulough that revered teacher may have 
been agnostic concerning at least some of the beliefs of his day, 
he strongy advocated the meticulous and reverent performance 
of the tmdilfonal rites. 

It must also be said, what must have been apparent from much 
that has been recorded in the historical chapters, that a great deal 
of profotmd thought on some of the ultimate philosophic and 
religious problems is to be found in Chinese litemtiire, and that 
by no means all of it ends in the denkil of the reality of the objects 
of man’s religious faith. Through the centuries many Chinese 
have been sceptical of much of the popular supemitiun and yet 
liave been deeply religious and could give a reason for the faith 
that was in them. 

Chinese religion has had both the social and the individual em¬ 
phasis. .•Vccording to the Confuchm tradition, religion is largely 
for the salvation of society, for cultivating those relations among 
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men which for a wbolcsonic social order. V'et Confucianism 
has had much to say about the cultivation of character, and 
Buddhism and Taoism have had as at least part of their aim the 
perfection of the individual. 

One last general characterblic of Chinese religion which needs 
mention is state control. As far back as the Chou and probably 
earlier, religion was a function of society as expressed in such 
institutions as the stale and the family. When, under the Ch'in, 
the Empire was otganiied, the authority of the state in religion 
was rtilher rigorously exercised. In theory the state scents to have 
remained supreme in such matters down through the Ch’ing. The 
formal dcctaradon of religious liberty under the Republic appetlts 
to have been a distinct innovation. The control of the state was 
not always vigorously asserted. As we have said, a good deal of 
practical toleraiicm existed* Yet the right ivas always there and 
from lime to time was emphatically exercised. No great religious 
organiiiation has ever made an effective bid for superioritv over 
the stale in the Inyaities of the Chinese. The Buddhist monks, aU 
though the richest and mast numerous of the religious groups, 
seem never to have been so closely knit on an Empire-wide scale 
as the Roman Catholic Church in the West. Nor has the doctrine 
of the complete separation of church and state much precedent 
in China. Under the Ch’ing, for example, the state exercised a 
supervision over the Buddhist monastic cnminunities, appointing 
officials to control them and designating the monasierlcs which 
had the right to admit postulants to the monastic vows. Tliui 
tradition, it may be remarked, reenforced by contacts with the ac¬ 
centuated powers of the state in the present-day West and by the 
rise of national ism, ha? had to be reckoned with by the groups in 
China which have sought to built! up a Christian siwiety or so¬ 
cieties as free as possible from the interference of the state and 
to exercise functions, such as education, which in China have long 
been claimed by the government, 

the state RELlCtn^J aND CONTUCIANISM 

From these generol characteristics we must turn to the chief 
phases of the religious Ufe in C hina in the nineteenth century on 
the eve of the changes introduccfl by the coming of the Occident. 
In a sense it does violence to the picture to diiferenUate the sev- 
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era! systems. The eclectkism of which we ho,ve spoken makes 
the religious beliefs and practices of most individuals and com- 
itiiinities a composite from which only Islam and ChTisliiinity 
have succeeded in standing aloof. However, the separation has a 
certain validity, for historically, as we have seen, there have been 
verv diverse religions and philosophies which have by no means 
entirely coalesced. 

It would be diiJkuU to defend the logic of any order adopted in 
presenting the various religions, but the observances fostered by 
the state anri Confucianism as the cult officially sponsored by the 
govemmeiit mav w'cll be allowed to come first, 

Confucianisni is largely a Western name, although the Chinese 
speak of K’vng China or the “Cotifucian Teaching” (or Religion). 
The desijination more commonly employed by the Chine^ has 
been Jtt Chitso, or the ‘Teaching of the Learned." lu Chh is also 
used, but for the Confucian school, or Confucianists, Confucius 
IS. revered as the cult’s greatest sage, but other teachers and schol¬ 
ars are honored as having shared in its development. To a cer¬ 
tain extent, heginning with the Han, Confucianism represented 
the totality of Chinese philosophic thought ouLside such special 
systems as Taoism and Buddhism—and even these strongly in¬ 
fluenced it. 

The question is sometimes debated of whether Confucianism is 
a religion, The answer depends in part upon a definition. If one 
calls religion—^as is done by one standard authority—‘‘any system 
of faith and uforship.” then Confucianism may be said at least to 
contain religious elementa. M we have repeatedly seen, it has 
been in large part concerned with the organization of the state 
and of society and with man’s relation to man. However, no 
thoughtful person can meditate long upon either state or society 
without encountering problems as to the nature of man and of the 
universe and the relation of the one to the other. Is man by nature 
good or bad? Wliat are the criteria by which gonad and bad are to 
be distinguished? Ts the imiveTse friendly, unfriendly, or indif¬ 
ferent to man? Can man believe in a being or beings who in part 
or entirely control the course of the universe? If so, can he make 
such art adjustment to them that he will he reenforced in his ef¬ 
forts to achieve what he believes desirable goals for himself ^d 
society? Chinese both in and out of the Confuciao school ineviu- 
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bly have raised sucb questions and m consequence their thinking 
and acting have shown a religious tinge* Moreover, Confucius, 
as we have again and again said, set great store by the ceremonial, 
part ol it unmistakably religious, which had come down from the 
past* The Coniucian school, accordingly, has been a buhvark of 
the religious rites which are supposed to have originated in the 
Choii dynasty or earlier and of certain others which have devel¬ 
oped from or are akin to them. Confucianisin, therefore, can cer¬ 
tainly be said to contain religious features, even though it includes 
other elements. 

It is the religious rites and beliefs preserved or nourished by 
Cimfuciaiusni with which we are here chieliy concerned and not 
the poIiUca] and social doctrines—for these have been or will be 
considered elsewhere. Throuf^ the centuries Confucian scholars 
have dinered on the question of the personality of Tim and the 
existence of spirits, but most of them have agreed that the uni¬ 
verse favors righteousness in man and all would mainiain religious 
rites. Even though some, like Hsiin Tzu, declared that these rites 
could not alter the course of nature, they contended that they 
were valuable as a means of educating the per^te, and so as a 
form of social control. 

It is probable that even without the inlluence of the Confucian 
school the state w'ould have supported some kind of rcligiun, 
Most ancient and many modem governments have done so. Had 
it not been for Confucianism, however, that religion would prob¬ 
ably have been very different from what it was. For instance, it 
might have been Buddhism or Taoism. It seems to have been due 
chiefly to Confucianism that the Imperial Government sought to 
mamiain the religious ritual of antiquity which the Sage had en¬ 
dorsed. The govemmern also recognized divinities and permitted 
IT actually supported ccremonie? which Confucius had never 
known hut which were believed to he consistent with his teaching. 

It must be noted, indeed, that the state cult which is often called 
ConfudanUm .and in which ceremonies in honor of Confucius 
and his disciples were accorderl an imponani part, had a long and 
varied history. Some of this has been hjntG<| at earlier. The re¬ 
sulting product under the later Ch'ing Eciiperors was a compodte 
of man]) influences and movements and a large proi^ortion of it 
would probably have seemed to Confucius and his immediate dis- 
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ciples very strange and quite out oi keeping their teachings. 

According to the iheor>’ of the Chinese state which was re¬ 
enforced by Confucbtibm, the Emperor was tlie religious as well 
as the political head of the realm, The Emperor, indeed, was a 
part of the order of the uaivcr&e and was commissioned by Vien 
not only to rule all mankind but to (>crform certain religious func¬ 
tions, He was a son of T^kn and an associate of Heaven and 
Earth ( T’lVn and Ti). A pantheon with ordered ranks was rccog- 
nbed, and to it the Emperor could admit and in it promote and 
demote divine beings. Repeatedly he conferred titles, usually very 
resounding ones, on divinities. To the Emperor was reserved the 
performance of some of the ceremonies conceived of as essential 
to the smooth cooperation of man and the universe The chief of 
these was that at the Altar of Heaven. In coTinection with it was 
—and is. for it still stands—a group of imposing buildings of 
vary'ing dates in a vast enclosure on the southern border of the 
capital. The altar ts a terraced, marble structure, in the open air. 
It is circtilar, the traditional form of the symbols of Heaven. 
Here, on the longest night of the year, the Emperor af&datcd at 
a sacrifice to Vicn> At the ceremony was a tablet to Shang Tt, 
and tablets to the imperial ancestors, to the sun and moon, the 
five planets, l^'tsa Alajor, the twenty-four constellations, the signs 
of the stodiac, the God of the Clouds, the God of Rain, the Cod of 
Wind, and the God of Thunder. At other times of the year other, 
less elaborate ceremonies were conducted, in theory by the Em¬ 
peror. To the north of the capital is an .Altar to the Earth where 
the Emperor, in person or by proxy, sacrificed at the summer 
solstice. Ceremonies were also conducted there at other times. 
Here the prevailing form is .square, the iradiiional symbol of 
Earth. To the east of Peking was an altar to the sun and to the 
west an altar to the moon—the one round and the other square. 
The Emperor was also supposed to sacrifice to his ancestors and 
to the spirits of the ground and of the grain. On occasions of un- 
iLsual importance, such as the accession of a dynasty or a great 
crisis in the .affairs o( state or of the imperial family, the Emperor, 
by special ceremonies, announced the event to his ancestors and 
to Heaven and Earth—or perhaps merely to his ancestors. Near 
the capital were temples to some other spirits of natural objects, 
where the Emperor officiated at ceremonies either in person or by 
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proxy. At one oF them he officially opened the husbandn^ of the 
spring by plowing. He was also required to sacrihee to a sacred 
yo, or mountain, when he was near it, or to send a representative 
to do so. Sacrifices to some other spirits and dix'inities of lesser 
rank were performed, not by the Ernperor in person but by officials 
delegated by him. 

Alany membiirs of the official hierarchy on duty in the prov¬ 
inces were charged w-ith the performance of religious rites. Sac¬ 
rifices to the spirits of local utountainB and streams were c>!pected 
of iheni. They also io<ik part in such ceremonies as those in the 
local temples of Confucius and in the temple of the City God, 
Officials in the provinces were supposed to offer sacrifices, at the 
lime of the spring planting, to the Gewis of the Soil and the Grain* 
Those of certain grades, including the Viceroy, were ref(uired to 
open the o(>erati(ins of the spring by sacrifices to Shen-nung, the 
ancient mythical Emperor and patron of husbandry, and by plow¬ 
ing. There were also official ceremonies for neglected ghosts—■ 
said to have been ordered by Hung V\"u, the founder of the Ming, 
who, an orphan nf rlestitute parents, is reported not to have known 
the burial jilace of his father and mother. Visits of officials, either 
in person or by proxy, were expected to be paid to other divinities, 
stmie of them local and some revered by the various crafts. In 
other words, within ihdr jurisffiction officials had it as one of their 
functions to insure by the performance of the proper rites the 
same smooth cooperation between men and the powerful spirits 
and forces of the univen^' which, for die entire realm, the Emperor 
w'as expected to maintain. 

The pantheon of the spirits and divinities recognised by the 
state cub was grouped into three grades. In the first were Heaven 
and Earth, the deceased Emjierors, and the Gods of the Ground 
ami the Gram, Near tlie close of the Ch ing, Confucius was pro¬ 
moted to this rank- In the second were, aTnong others, the sun 
and the moon, many famous rulers of antiquitv, such as V 30 and 
Slum, the chief disciples nt Confucius and the leading exponents 
of his docirines, distinguished men and women ol virtue and 
tenming, and the Gods of the Sky. of the Clouds, of Ruin, Wind, 
and Thunder. In the third were great phvsicians of ilie pjist, the 
God of War, the Ruler of the Xorlh Star, the God of hire, the City 
Gods f Gods of the Walls and Moais)^ and a number of others* 
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A few ol the divinities honored by the nhicm] Canfudon cult 
‘■equire spcciaJ mention. One of these, naturally, was Confucius 
himsdl. livery lerrilorial division, such as the hsreti, the /«, and 
the province, was £up|XBcd to have what foreigners call a Con- 
fucian temple (usuidly known to the Chinese as the .l/i'tfii 

^‘■Confudan Temple"), the tr^fj ,t//ao (“Temple of Literature,” 
or perhaps “Temple of Civilijtation’’), or tfsiicit Kung (“Temple 
of Learning’'). This meant that in some walled dties such as the 
capital of a province, which might also be the chief dty of a fit 
and conlaio one or more hsktt, two or more such temples were 
round- Especially famous temples were at Ch’ii-fcm, the home of 
tlie Sage, tvhere a lineal male deEcendani eiinoblerl in recognition 
of that fact was (and is) supposed to maintain ceremonies to him 
and to care for his grave, and at Peking (now Peiping), where was 
an unusually large structure. The Confiidan temple normally 
consisted of an enclosure contauiing several courts and buildings. 
The southern wall was not pierced by a gate until some student 
of the district bad obtained first rank in the examinations for the 
chin skih. The main building had as its chief features {at its 
northern end. facing south) a tablet to Confucius and, ranged on 
either hand, on the eastern and western sides, tablets to the chief 
disciples of Confucius and to men, like Chu Hsi, who through the 
centuries had added luster to the Confuclan virtues or to the Ctm- 
fudau school. Cloisters connected with the main hall contained 
tablets to others distinguished for adorning the Confucian doc¬ 
trine. The tablets of the various individuals were placed accord¬ 
ing to a fixed order, some being in positions of especial honor. 
N'erv names might be admitted by imperial decree. In a few tem¬ 
ples were images of Confucius, In these the Sage was usually 
represented as swarthy of countenance and garbed in the dress of 
hb^ period. In a building or a room ne<ir the main hall might be 
tablets to the ancestors of Confucius. On one side of the temple 
enclosure, too, might be a shrine for tablets to famous scholars 
and officials who were natives of the locality. The walls of the 
temple were red. the official color of the Chou, and other features 
of the equipment and ceremonies associated with the place were 
supposed to date from that dynasty. Twice n year in each temple 
foftiml official ceremonies were held, with an elaborate ritual be- 
I’eved to have come dovm from antiquity and with offerings of 
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food and the burning of incense. They were usually just before 
dawn (although they might be held during the day), and with the 
stately hall, the oHlcial costumes of the participants, and the pos¬ 
turing, music, and piocedtire through which many successive gen¬ 
erations had expressed their reverence, could be very impressive, 
Officia! visits were supposedly paid to the temples twice each 
month. 

These temples, it may be added, existing as they did through¬ 
out the Empire, and maintained olTicLally, were potent in reen¬ 
forcing and continuing Confucianism. Added to them were halls 
to Confucius in at least some of the state schools which helped 
still further to preserve for the Sage and his teachings the lovaltv 
of the powerful ofhctal-schDlnr class, 

.Another shrine connected with the state cult was the Ch'h/^ 
fftwig literally the “Temple of the W'M and the Moat ” 

but nwre freely translated as the Temple of the Tutelar Got! of 
the City. Each waUtd city was supfx«ed !o have one. Here was 
an image of the local C/rVng Huattg, or god. He was often repre¬ 
sented with two assistants, and sometimes with bis wife and con¬ 
cubines and sons, and with other gods. the image remained 

constant, the god bim,selr was usually thought of as changed from 
time to time, much as the local magistrates were transferred Con¬ 
firmation of the position was theoretically made by the national 
head of the Taoist cult, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Rites. He was often conceived of as a decea-<ied official and in 
some cities was a deified local hero and remained constantly at 
one post. The god and his temple usually played a fairly impor¬ 
tant port m the life of the city. Magistrates were expected to 
make them oftiaal visits. Semi-monthly ceremonies were held 
md usmlly twice a year, in the spring and autumn, the Image of 
Ihe god was earned m procession through the streets The eod 
and his ^tou«ge were often cared for by societies, membership 
in which might carry wt^ i, «,dal prestige. The common people 
said prayers and mde offerings in the temple, and to the god wa. 
announced each fleath tn the tommunitv. The god was wnected 
top,alw te d,yfn. m ta™, H, ^ ^ u. wXthc 

deed, of l™ mhobilDoB, 10 report ihem to Heaven, and lo tom 
over evildoers, on death, to the ruler of purgaiorv This latter 
conception was of Buddhist pravenance and afillnitration of the 
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ShSddty o“ Lh provto, f». :u,d M™ bad an altar m tts 
,«al God »‘.‘^^;:'^*\“ranhrEart SJd SI 

SSJ^.o".»« ^ rpraf tba ESi»i”ta“Sa° 

S35t 

S«pJrt ttamTo hJS and to rtor »'-^r^; 

metits gf births and deatl^ were o _ e^bor^ie building was 

«.n,.um« very rfnt^d at " »T „* keep 

SSto'a'ToS itoteat and In H ntfeb. be hnaa- nf 

°'^^elS deity prominent in to official colt WM the Ood of 
1 Wil Ti or W^o Ch’ang. Hfe wo^hip had :i mos 

intere^tinf! devclopmeat. ihe tuJl course of which seeira not jet 
m h^e bLn accuktely traced- He Is said aciuany to have hve^ 
krhaps under the T’ang d/nasiy. but. if 3 o, that ^ 

S hav?been acddciit*al. Reported mcarnations shovv the 
of Buddhism He was believed to reside m brsa Ma>or, a colt 
tteEn t^ich from very- early times had been venerated by 
the Chinese He was often represented with several attendants, 
Ittolmr'to orlyin and gron-tlt o! his cult, ho tad numerous 
toinrs «hetc olncial cersmonics were conducted m Ins honor. 
Hie fpmtiles senTd ils dub houses fair schoifir^d 
^ \ deity who loomed very prominently in the 
Kuan yJ or Kuan Ti, usually, but not with enure 
^ Ussrl the Cod of War, This latter designation comes from the 
; ilh^ h^was he ^tron of the mUUary- ufficbls, summhat as 

Sage of the civil uffrdah. The tem- 
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pie iti his honor was called the (Th -l/jao, or “Miliianr* Temi>le*' 
(also the Sheng *Wiuo—the ‘^‘Militury Holy Temple”). It 
will lie recalled that Kuan Yii was a commander in the mem¬ 
orable period of ihe Tli^ee Kingdoms, a supporier of Liu Pci, 
and one of the trio who Uuk the ‘ Peadi Garden Oath” so famous 
in Chinese fiction and drama. His deification and popuLariiy de¬ 
veloped slowly and the honors accorded him appear never to 
have Ijcen so great as under the Ch'ing. In the later years of that 
dynasty, after the T'^ai P'ing Rebellion, he was much reverenced. 
In theory at least, a temple was erected to him in every province, 
fu, and Ajk’m, and at periodical intervals official ceremonies with 
sacrificial offerings were conducted, tisually led by the chief mili¬ 
tary official. YUan Shih-k'ai iMiticularly honored him and or¬ 
dered the observance of his cult. In the IT« were, at least 
sometimes, tablets not only to Kuan Vil but to other famous gen¬ 
erals, making it a kind of military hall of fame. Especially asso¬ 
ciated with Kuan Yii has been il)e name of Yo Fei, a loyal and 
heroic general of the Sung, who, at least of late years, has often 
shared the honors with him. Kuan Vil has betp popular with 
more than the soldiers. He has been believed to be skillful ip 
driving out evil spirits and for this reason has been much invoked. 
He has been regarded as a patron divinity of more than one prov¬ 
ince. has been looked upon as a god of literature, and has been 
highly esteemed by merchants. 

There were, moreover, temples to the Emperor, It'un Shou 
Kung, where on stated occasions ofQdais were expected to assem¬ 
ble and perform ceremonies. This cult of the monarch, however, 
was by no means so prominent as in imperial Rome. 

Possibly also there should be classified under the state religion 
deified famous men. Some of these were revered only locally, 
others more than locally, A popular official, a general, or a mar¬ 
tyr to a iiatriotic cause might have a shrine built to him and there 
ceremonies be held in his honor and prayers made to him. In Sts 
origin, the cult might be unofficial, but if its hero were to attain 
full status as a recognized god an im|Wrial decree was retiuircd 
ordering hi? deification and a-^signing him rank and tiue. 

At least one more ly(Je of divinity worshiived under state 
auspices refpiires mem bn—thin of the moimtains The spirits 
of the hills were early revered ip China, possibly because, 
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shrouded by clouds and sheltering the sources of springs, emi^ 
nences were supposed lo have some causal connection with the 
moisiure upon which the Imitfulness of the harvest depended. 
Early^ too, five peaks came into especial prominence, each being 
associated with one of ihe five directions—east+ west^ north, souths 
and the center. Of these the most notable has bi?en for many 
centuries T'aJ Shan—the Tung Yq, or Eastern Peak—in Shan¬ 
tung. As the easiemmost of the five, it was believed to control 
the springs of life, to govern man’s fate on earthy and to rule the 
souls of men alter death. For a time in its history, T'ai Shan 
was regarded as an official messenger to through whom the 

Emperor offered the special sacrifice Later its functions 

were mixiified. yet repeatedly it was sacrificed lo by Emperors 
and given honorary lilies. Important events, such as the birth 
of a son and the choice of an heir to the throne, were officially 
announced to it, T'ai Shan has been by no means entirely or 
even chiefly a divHnity revered by the state: the spirit or god of 
T’ai Shan has bad wide popularity with the masses. The cult of 
T’ai Shan is, indeed, another exrimple of the way in which orig¬ 
inally separate faiths h^ve mingled. Both Buddhism and Taoism 
took advantage of and reenforced it. Wlien Buddhism came with 
its conceptions of the after life, it w\i5 not unnatural that T’ai 
Shan^ already regarded as determining the span of men’s years 
and presiding over the spirits of the dead, should be assigned the 
rulership of one of the Buddhist hells where punishments for cer¬ 
tain categories of sins are intlicted. Taoism especially appro¬ 
priated Tai Shan and at lenast some of the many temples to the 
god scattered over China have belonged more nearly to Taoism 
than to any other of the major faiths. The mountain has been a 
favorite objeciive of pilgrimages. On it ,^re many shrines and 
through die ages millions have toiled to its summit* M a protec¬ 
tion against evil spirits, too, stones professing to be from T’ai 
Shan have been fretiuenlly placed where one street debouches 
into another to frighten away the demons who seek diere a 
thoroughfare. 

To many modem observers die features of the slate cuU which 
have to do with sacrifices and religious ritual may well seem un- 
criticaUy superstitious* Alongside ihem, however, must be set 
the ethical emphasis of Confucianism. Officials, from the Em- 
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peror down, eshorted those subject to them to obsen'e the itioraJ 
principles of the sages. Much of this, to he sure, was a plati¬ 
tudinous hypocrisy which deceived no one except the very sim- 
pie. However, the sincerity which Confucius stressed was by no 
means entirely lacking. Even though a minority, there were un¬ 
told numliers, some of them among Uie educated and powerfiJ 
and some of them in the humble walks of life, tvho embodied to a 
remarkable extent the virtues which the sages had stressed. 
Throughout the land the Confucian virtues were lauded and set 
a standard of conduct which exercised a profound influence, 

.As we have seen, the state had a system of religious and morat 
education -which reached the great bulk of the Chinese. Of this 
the frequent and regularly performed ceremonies constituted an 
important part. The preparation for the civil service exjimina- 
tions, based as it was upon the Confucian Classics, directiv 
reached hundreds of thousands in each generation and, by the 
prestige accorded Uie holders of literarj’ degrees, invested the 
Confucian precepts with a halo of sanctity. Ofikial proclamations 
and, under the later Ch’ing Emperors, the public reading of the 
Sacred Edict allorded additional channels of familiarizing the pop¬ 
ulace with orthodox moral standards. Among the duties stressed 
by the Sacred Edict were cate for one’s parents, harmony and 
rorbeumnee in the family and clan, reciprocal helpfulness in the 
conimunliyp the of oeighbors in a calamitv, courtesy, 

thrift, foresight, the attempt to reconcile disputants and so to 
allay litigation, the avoidance of talebearing and nf pride, as¬ 
sistance to schfjols, the eschewa] of gambling and thieving and 
reverence toward Heaven. The motives appealed to, it rniiv be 
noted, were largely pnidential^the present welfare of oneself 
and tkii of society and affection to one’s paronts. There was no 
threat of punbbment or promise of reward in a future life and 
no especial appeal to the will of Heaven. 

ilONOBS TO AXCESTOE^ 

It is by means clear whether what is usuallv known a^ the 
worship of ancestors should be classitkd under Confucianism 
As we have seen, temples to and ceremonies in honor of an¬ 
cestors long antedated Confucius. Many ideas and practices bv 
no means Confucian iu their origin came to be grouiied arnund 
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conceptions of tfaf future life and ritual for the dead. In this de¬ 
velopment Buddhism and I'aoism had a very large share. Pdj>- 
ular superstition and animism made extensive contributions. Yet 
it is probably due more to Confucianism than to any other one 
factor that the cult of the dead has loomed so large in China. Cer¬ 
tainly it is to Confucianism that it has owed a large proportion of 
its ceremonies and characteristic concepts. Many of the rites 
far death, mourning, and burial, for instance, have been taken 
from the ancient writings which Confucianism regards as its 
Classics and which it had no small share in creating and pre¬ 
serving. 

No other phase of Chinese religious life has been more prom¬ 
inent than the ceremonies for the departed. They constitute, in¬ 
deed, one of the outstanding characteristics of Chinese culture 
and have been an integral part of that most potent of Chinese 
social institutions, the family, N'o attempt to understand the Chi¬ 
nese can be an>'thjng but imperfect without at least a brief de¬ 
scription of them. 

in a country so large as China variations in practices and beliefs 
associated with the dead are inevitable and even a generaJ descrip¬ 
tion runs the risk of being partially untrue for a particular com¬ 
munity or may be such a combination of what has existed in sev¬ 
eral different localities that it will not give an exact pLcture of 
what takes place in any one of them. 

In general, the dead have been supposed to be dependent upon 
the living for their weal or woe. Ceremonies in honor of ancestors, 
moreover, have had a decided miliiy in helping tq tie together 
the family and the clan. Their mainicnonce, therefore, has de¬ 
pended upon a mixture of motives—respect and affection for the 
departed, fear, the desire for the prosperity of the living, and 
social usefulness. There have entered, too, the binding influence 
of custom and the desire so to conduct the ceremonies as to win 
tlie good opinion—or perhaps the envy-—of one's neighbors. In 
the hearts of some, respect and affection fur the dead have doubt¬ 
less lieen die predominant or even the only motive. Possibly a 
larger number have kept up the ceremonies simply from the de¬ 
sire to conform to the customa of civilized society and have had 
no confidence that through them good would accrue to the dead 
or that the dead wuuld be able to bless or injure the living. Piob- 
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ably the majftriiy. however, have Ixten moved by a more or less 
strong belief that through the prescribed ritual the dead are bene¬ 
fited and are induced to aid the living. 

Theories as to the location of the departed have not been 
uniform, but in genemi it has been believed that the soul of the 
deceased is to be found in three places at once. or. perhaps more 
correctly, that each miiri has three sotiis, tach of tlie dead goes 
to the future world to be judged and is assigned either to a heaven 
or to a heU—a conception probably of Buddhist provenance, al- 
tliough likewise to be foiuid in later Taoism. Each also is to be 
found both in the grave and in the ancestral tablet. The itopular 
idea has it that there are many restless spirits who either because 
of some ill fortune or crime while still in this life or through 
neglect of the living wander about doing harm to men. The idea 
of the transmigration of souls which entered with Buddhism is 
also to be found, but not so much in the foreground as in India. 

The ceremonies for the dead sometimes begin even before life 
has departed. The dying person may be taken off the bed or 
k’ans on which he is lying, for fear that if this is not done his 
sprnt will later haunt it. and the curtains of the bed may be taken 
down to prevent hU rebirth as a fbh. Frequently, too, an attempt 
ha.s been made to call back. <oha t!occ, the soul of the dving 
Sometimes a hole has been broken in the roof to facilitate the 
exit of the soul. N'oiice of the death is placed on the door und 
announcement may formally be sent, possibly by a procession 
to the local God of the Soil, and die folliiwing dav' the soul of the' 
dead may be brought back from the shrine. 

The ci^in has perhaps been prepared months or years in ad¬ 
vance (although u-sually so only in case of the rich)’ Often b- 
deed. it has been a mark of affect ton for one’s parents to preUni 
them with coffins, and so give them assurance of provision for a 
worthy burial. The b^y. properly washed and dressed in mor¬ 
tuary mhes is placed in the coffm with tilting Leremonies and the 
hd sealed. Near by is set up a temporaiy tablet. 

Buddhist and Taoist priests may be called in and by chanting 
from their sacred books, assisted perhaps bv a drum or gong or 
orchestra, help die soul ol (he deceased through possible suffer¬ 
ings. \ isits 01 condolence are fonnally paid bv friends and cere- 
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The actual burial may be delayed for months or even years, 
pending the selection of a fortunate site for the grave and the de- 
termination of an auspkious day- U[ion these h held to dei>end 
much of the happm&ss of the dead^ and, in consequence^ of the 
prosperity of the living. The funeral is usually as ebborate as 
the means and the status of the family allow—or more so. The 
funeral procession includes the coffinp in some sections a huge 
image to frighten away evil spirits, Taoist or Buddhist monks^ 
possibly [ formerly) the holder of a civil ser^'ice to conduct 

the ceremonies, musicians, a tablet for the soul, a large picture of 
the deceased, mourners, and in^^ignia setting forth the honors of 
the dead. Attendants may include beggars hired for the purpose. 
In at least some places, indeedt this has been regarded as a pre- 
scriptive right nf beggars and to disregard it might induce vio¬ 
lence, Before the procession starts food and Incense may he 
placed before the coffin and the chief mourners make their cere¬ 
monial prosiraiioits Lo the deceased. Along the route of the car- 
tf^ge paper money may be scattered, presumably to keep evilly 
disposed spirits from snatching away the soul of the dead. At the 
grave some of the insignb. a paper houiso with paper clothes, 
servants, and other accessories to comfortable living niay be 
burned, the supposition being that these are thus transferred to 
the spirit world, there to be at the dispt>sal of the deceased. Cere¬ 
monies, too, are conducted. A dot is placed on the character ^ 
on the ancestral tablet, making it ^—^preferably fin former 
days) by some official or holder of a literary degree. The placitig 
of this doi is, presumably, the act which ftx^ the tablet as a 
habitation of the souL Tliese ceremonies, it will be seen, had their 
origin in various sources. Some of them^ however* have been con¬ 
ducted according lo the older Confucian w'orks, especially the 
/ Li and the U Oi. 

Muuining has been governed in part by cusloms handed dowm 
through Confucianism- It has also been partly determined by 
later traditions and rule^- Il=i duration and intensity have varied 
tvith the degree of relationship. For a parent it has theoretically 
been three yeats and in current usage a good deal less—running 
into the third year after death and defined by the Li Cfii as 
tweniy-ftve months, but usually in practice about twenty-seven 
months. For part of this period the hair has been allowed to go 
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uncftred for, and marrfagc, ofiiettsibly forbidden, has taken place 
only when celebrated with no public festivities, itouming cloth¬ 
ing Ua.s been worn. Formerly, as a sign of loyalty and grief the 
widow might liang or drown herself, and this act, possibly carried 
out ;vith some ceremony and graced by the presence of *a magis¬ 
trate, might t)e recognised by the Emperor with an honorary' tab¬ 
let or jo'u/ iou (arch). Some of the Chlng rulers attempted to 
discourage the practice, but they were by no means coii^pletely 
successful. 

Prominent in the cult of the dead has been the then chu, called 
by foreigners the ancestral tablet, fn the home of the eldest son 
and. usually, of the other sons has been customarily a tablet to a 
deceased father, and on it as well the name of the mother and, 
I^rhaps, of the sons. There may' also be tablets to other near rela¬ 
tives and to the founder and principal member of the clan. For 
these there may be a special niche or, if the family cm .afford it, a 
room or even a building in the home. Sometimea- they are in the 
main reception room. Before these tablets incense mav be burned 
daily and offcTings of food placed on stated occasions.^ Important 
family events, such as betrothals, are announced to them, and 
before them, at a marriage, the wedriing couple make their kotow 
Prayer may be offered them for help in emergencies and lots be 
cast before them. 


Many cUns had and have ancestral temples. These, as we have 
seen, had thdr prototypes in the religious practices of very early 
historic times. Many of them are sumptuous. They are managed 
by Ute elders or a group elected by Lhe various branches of the 
clan, and they and the ceremonies in them have usually been 
maintained by endowments, These endowments mav be used not 
only for the upkeep of the temple but for the suppor't of the aged 
the poor, and the widows of the dan and for other familv pur¬ 
poses. In the temple may be several halls separated bv courL^nd 
the whole surrounded by a high wall, fu one of the halb are tab¬ 
lets to the dKeasetl male memlwrs of (he clan. These are arransed 
on Steps, those of the Mmc gtmerntion on the Kime step the oldest 
being on the highest with that to the founder of the clan in it^ 
center. .A poorer member of the clan may be in constant at¬ 
tendance and keep intense contiuuoiLsIy burning and light candles 
before the tablets twice a month. Once a year, at the time of the 
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winter solstice, there is held in the ancestral temple a major cere¬ 
mony, with a sacrifice. The custom is supposed to go back to pre- 
Confucian times and its ritual to Ixy of great antiquity, its per¬ 
petuation has formed part of the tradition of the Confucian school. 
A siniiiar sacrifice may be held on the occasion of a funeral. The 
rtan takes the opportunity of the annual ceremony to meet and 
transact business. A hall in ihe temple may be used for a school, 
and the temple, too. may become a court of justice in wtalch the 
clan pronounces judgment on one of its members. 

MiUiy other practices have been connected with the cult of 
ancestors, .^bout N*ew Year’s lime the dead mtty be welcomed to 
the homes from the ancestral temples and then, a few days Inter, 
be formally sent back to their customary abodes. At Cb’ing 
Ming, the great spring festival, the graves are cleaned and re¬ 
paired and offerings made of food and incense. Other occasioos. 
such as the birthday of the dece^ased, may abo be commemorated 
by a special ceremony and oiTerIng. 

It can readily be seen that the cult of progenitors has had im¬ 
portant social results. It has formed a bulwark of that oulstand- 
ing social and economic unit, the family, it has made for the con¬ 
servation of much of the past, it has been a means of rnoml and 
social control, and it has acted as a check on Individualism. As a 
factor m molding Chinese life and thought, it can hardly be 
c:xaggcTated. 

bi:ddhis.v 

.\s we have seen, et'er since the T'ang Buddhism in China has 
been suffering from a slow decline. Up to the very present, how¬ 
ever, it has continued to have a prominent place in the life of the 
countrj'. Its monasteries and shrines are stiU numbered by the 
tens of thousands. In Hangchow alone (one of the strongest Bud¬ 
dhist centeis, lo be sure, and hence not typical) a survey made in 
IQ30-I9i! disclosed the existence of nearly a thousand of them. 
It has been almost inextricably inteitwined with folklore and wnth 
much of literature and art. 

Through the interpenetration of religion.^ by one another and 
the eclecticism so characteristic of China, the Chinese who can 
be called exclusively Buddhist have been almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the ranks of the professionals—the monks and the nuns. 
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The monks, known as ho ^hang or, when a leather of the Buddhist 
law, ]q shih, have been estimated (u number between somewltat 
less than half a million and a mihiuti, 'fhe lotal for the nuns is 
very much less, probably only a few thousand. 

The majority of the monks are drawn from the poorer classes, 
but some come from well-to-do and educated families. Many have 
been purchased in childhood by the monastery from indigent 
fathers and mcrthers who find thus a small fee for themselves and 
an assured livelihood for the son. Some have entered as the result 
of a vow made by a parent seeking liealing or fearing death. 

Uthers enter as adults, drawn by one or more of several motives_ 

the desire for a livelihood or for protection from punishment for 
crime ihe wish in old age to prepare tor death, disillusionment 
the consequent longing for escape from the world, and the 
hunger for peace and for light on the mystery of existence. 

The novice, on Mtering the monaster?’, is given a course of in¬ 
struction. If a child, he IS usually entrusted to the tutelage of 
one of the monks, is taught to repeat mmorfP r portions of the 
Mc^d wnimgs. and learns the ser^-ices by panidpating in them 
Ihjststence upon caretul instruction varies with the monasterv. 
The majority of monks are content with knowing a greater or 
^ler portion of the ntual and with being able to repeat some 
p^es from the sacr^Wks. They do not necessarily have 
much comprehension of the principles of their faith. mLv of 
them, md^, perhaps the majority, display an abysmal igno¬ 
rance of them. Some, however, probably a small m'inority are 
very le^ed, and monks of dignity and beauty of characte^'who 
have meditated long and earnestly on the problems of life are bv 
no means completely lacking. 

Ailm[ssioi. to the monaslic community, or, a, it may b; oaDed 
ordtootoh. IS by three slopis. Fi„t ,h, yoodillare is rere 
mio *hst may l« lormrd th. hy 

»h'ch tst« th, too priory yowt^sBon, them the proiSsw 
hOI to take We, steal, be .mehsste, tell lies, or drihl. tatoxi«“S 

what . 1 , Hinoylm, Boddtam is kmmo as the oeto ,r„ Cb „ere 
iohan or O'lo-fim). who, it wQl he rcrilldH !o t ■ '-uuicsr 

for himself. Last ni all, in accordance with MahavaL^^ 
liuns, he assumes the vows of a bodhismva im ChinesepvX 
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sa-i’o or, for short, p'tt-sn), to seek salvittion not only for himself 
but for others. Part of this last ceremony is a test of the can¬ 
didate's ability to endure the suffering t^bidi he is supiMsed to 
liave undertaken for others and consists of burning cones of in¬ 
cense in rows on his scalp. The scars of this ordeal, plainly visible 
on bis shaven pate, ihroughout his life afford tangible evidence 
of his calling. .\l least in certain i)eriod3 of China's history, or¬ 
dination could be legally achninistered only by heads of monas¬ 
teries who had been given imperial permission, and these were 
comparatively few. The fully qualified monk is given a religious 
name and a document ceriifjing to his status. The latter assures 
him a welcome in other Buddhist monasteries. In addition to the 
ordained monks, the monastic community may include by breth¬ 
ren who do much of the menial and manual labor. 

The monk is supposed to confomt to certain standards of con 
duct. He is to remain unmarried, is to eat no flesh, and, ol course, 
is to observe the vows taken at the various stages of his ordina¬ 
tion. flis dress Is conv'entional and traditional—grey^ orange, or 
yellowish brown in color, with ornate vestments for some of the 
services. .As a nile, monks have been regarded by the ;>c^ulace 
with mingled fear and contempt—fear because of their supposed 
influence over the spirit world and the dead, and contempt in part 
because they have failed to assume the duties of marrying and 
rearing children so much honored by Confucianism and so neces¬ 
sary to the maintenance of the family and the ancestral cult. The 
ignorance and idleness of many of the monks have accentuated the 
popular disdain—although the occasional scholar or saint com¬ 
mands respect. In moral character some are markedly unworthy, 
but the average appears not to be much if any below that of the 
community at large. 

A very few monks practice extreme asceticLsm—perhaps shut¬ 
ting themselves up for years in a small cell with a minimum of 
food, or inflicting im themselves such a physical mutilation as 
burning off a finger. The bodies of some of the deceased monks 
who have practiced ascetlcistn or who have been regarded os espe¬ 
cially holy are embalmed, painted, and gilded, and displayed to be 
reverenced by the faithful, ft may be added that usually the 
corpses of monks are cremated. With interesting conformity to 
Chinese usage, ancestral tablets may be set up for the dead mem- 
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here of the comnninily and may perhaps be preserved in a special 
hall. 

For support the monks no longer depend upon pcripaietic beg¬ 
ging with an ainis-bowl. Most of them are attached to monas- 
tcrieSt temples, and shrines. Income is derived partly from endow- 
menLs, ]>anly from offerings, including those of women praying for 
sons, and partly from fees for the performance of ceremonies, 
largely for the dead- The endowments are usually in land and 
Some gn'e the impression of being large. Buildings may be erected 
|jy gifts from oftjcials and bear the name of ibe donor prominently 
inscribed. Collections may be solicited and the name of each 
pver with the accompanying amount placed on a posted list. The 
motive a^^^eaJed to may be merit or fame. 

The monasteries may be either in towns and cities or in the 
coimlry. If in the country, beautiful natural surrounding have 
u-sually been chosen for them'—perhaps a mountain valley or a 
hillside—and trees have been encouraged to grow up about them. 
They vary greatly in siise and, naturally, somewhat in interior ar¬ 
rangement, The organiration customarily includes a head or fang 
ihariR who corresponds roughly to the abbot in a Christian mon¬ 
astery. and the division of the monks into two groups, one charged 
with secular Erifairs--the rec^tion and care or guests, purchases. 

anil the administnation of funds and other property_and the 

other with the religious duties of the establishment, such as re¬ 
ligious instruction, and the ordering of the services and of medi¬ 
tation. The daily services are usually two or three in number_ 

if the latter, one early, one at midday, and one in the evening— 
and consist of such features as invocations, praises, and the recita¬ 
tion of cliapteta from the sacred books, as n rule writh the assist¬ 
ance of musical instruments, such as bells, drums, cymbals and 
especially the wooden fish" which is a customary part of the 
etturpment of the worship hall. Ai appropriate times during the 
ser™e the participants kneel, stand, and march in a processional 
Frequently there .are sacrificbl offerings of rice and tea Special 
sen-ices are held on stated days. «f which there are several each 
month, MHitation lu^ Its part in the life of the monastery, 
especiaUy since the Ch’sii school remains prominent, and often a 
apecial hall is devoted to n. However, in spite of ihe fact that in 
many instances it is practiced conscientiously, nil too often it b 
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formal and perfunctory. The dormituries or other sleeping rooms 
for the monks are sometimes very comfortable and oecasionalty, 
in spite of the rule, the monks have mdtvidual possessions. 

The number and arrangement of buildings. halB, and images 
vary from sect to sect and from monastery to monastery. The 
asual outline of the monastery is a rectangle surrounded by a wall. 
Along the sides may be cells for the monks, guest-rooms, the 
dining hall, storerooms, and tlie like. Crossing the quadrangle 
transversely and sefraraied by courts may be three halls. In the 
one nearest the entrance are customarily found four menacing 
figures, two on each side of the hail, eaefa of a different color, and 
known collectively as the Four Heavenly Kings (Ssu T^ien 
WaHg), Each is supposed to gov'em one of the continents which 
lie in the direction of the four points of the compass from Mt, 
Sumeru, the center of the universe. Their fierce demeanor docs 
not inspire fear in the instructed believer, but rather conhdence. 
for they afford protection to and bestow happines,<; ution the faith¬ 
ful. In the center of this hist hall Ls an image of Maitrrya (in 
Chinese, Mido-fo). fat and laughing, and commonly called by 
foreigners the Laughing Buddha. This statue, it may be noted, 
IS the con\'entionali7/ed poitratl of a Chinese monk of the tenth 
century who claimed to be an incarnation of Maitreya. He is the 
bodhisattva who, after the law* has been forgotten and the world 
become corrupt, is to come and establish on earth the lost truths 
of Buddhism. Back to back with Mi-lo-fo, u.sually separated from 
him by a screen, is Wci-t*o. a bodhisattva, the protector of monas- 
terie.>, represented as pant^iied in full annor and armed with a 
sword. The worshiper, having passed these encouragements to his 
faith, now proceeds to the second and main hall, where are rep¬ 
resented the leading truths and figures of Buddhism. In the place 
of honor is generally either one great image, usually that of the 
historic Gatttuma Buddha (or. perhaps. Kuao-yin. “‘Oic Goddess 
of Mercy " or O-mi-t’o-fo) or a irinity of images called ‘‘The 
Three Precious Ones" (San Paol or "The Three Great Ven¬ 
erable Ones,” If a trinity, the idea.s or persons represented by 
the images may vary. They may be the historic Buddha flanked 
by 0-mi-tVfo f Amiiabha, also called .-Vmi-t'o or A-mi-t*o-fol and 
the "Healing Buddha" (Yao-shih-fo) or by two other buddhas 
or bodhisattvRs, or they may be the Buddha, the l^w, and the 
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Commuflity. Gautama Buddha is not aivt'ays a mambtf of the 
trinity. Behind the screen which backs these central figures may 
be an image of Ku<in*yini w'ho Is sometimes depicted as rescuing 
people from peril. Lining the wall of the central hall may be 
statues of the Eighteen Lohnns. or Arbats—listeners to and profil¬ 
ers by tJie Buddhist doctrine. Or there may be statues fepresent* 
mg the thirty-itvo points of personal beauty attributed to the 
Bnddba, or the Twenty Devas (Gods). The main hall may also 
contain shrines to other gods, some of them Chinese, or to buddhas 
or botihisattvas. Ti Tsang, the so-called Lord of Hell, or Ruler 
of the Dead, may be one of these. Between the first and second 
haJU may be another one containing a statue at some bodhtsattva, 
such as Kuan-3rin or Ti Tsang, or, perhaps, imagt's of the Five 
Hundred Lohans. As a rule the third hall, in the rear, called the 
Fa T’ang, or Hail of the Law, has only smaller images and is used 
by the monks for their regular services or for teaching and preach- 
tng to the laity. On the altara in tront of the iruages are likely 
to be candlesticks, incense^burners, flowers, and dishes for the 
offerings of food. Some monasteries include a hall for meditation 
and may have separate buildings for the library and for other 
purposes. Vivid portrayals of the tortures inilicted in the Bud¬ 
dhist hells may be presented. The heivtim with their iovs may 
also be depicted. The Wheel of the Law is often featured Not 
infrequently (here h a pool stocked with fish, to be fed by the 
pious as an act of merit and as a symbol of their cate for all sen¬ 
tient beings. Such animals its pigs or cows may be kept for the 
same purpose. The monastery, then, is designed not only for the 
residence and use of the monks bm also to present to them and 
to the laity the main features of the leaching of Buddhism and 
thus to be an aid to understanding and praclicitig its doctrines. 

As will have been noticed in the preceding paragraph, the beines 
revered by the Chinese Buddhists fall into several calegoriw 
There are pds. some of them of foreign, usually Indian, origin,’ 
and some indigenous, They are not so highly regarded as are 
many other beings, for they have not attained nirvana and are 
still subject to metempsychosis. They may even be reborn into 

^nmable.nmone 

them Ifodhidharma, the reputed founder nf the wtdel\- prevalent 

t h;m school. I'here are the lolians. The more honored of these 
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number eighteen, earlier sixteen, nit hough the natnes included 
in the eighteen vaiy. As we have seen, however, five hundred of 
them may be represented in a temple. Those held in greatest rev¬ 
erence and most widely popular are the buddhas and bodhisattvas. 
ti 15 taught that there have been many buddhas, NaiuraHy the 
one most generally represented is Gautama or. more frequently in 
Chinese Shih-chia-fo or Shih Chia-raou-ni fShakyamuni), the 
historic founder of the faith, .\s a rale he is represented as seated 
on a lotus in the attitude of meditatiim, sometimes as recumben' 
(the “Sleeping Buddha") when, at the time of his death, he 
was entering nirv'atia, and, less frequently, as an ascetic, emu- 
dated and unkempt. Probably even more popular is the Buddha 
Amitabha (O-mi-t'o-fo), through faith In whom, according to the 
widely prevalent teachings of (he Pure Land (Ch’ing T'u) sect, 
entrance is to be had at death into the Pure Land, or Western 
Heaven. The repeated invocation oI his aid is supposed to be 
efficacious in the achievement of this desired result, so Qiat his 
name has probably been uttererj in China more often than has that 
of any other honored by Buddhists. P'i-lu-fo (Vairocana), the 
incarnation of Buddhist doctrine, and early connected with the 
T'ien T’ai school, is often represented. Yao-shih-fo, revered as 
the God of Healing, is popular. K.uan-yin, the “Goddess of 
Mercy,” is probably the most widely worshiped of the bodhi¬ 
sattvas. Originally a male figure, an Indian god, Kuan-yin is 
almost always represented as female, although the male form sur¬ 
vives. Mythical stories are told of her life. She is regarded a-s 
the embodiment of n'ornanly virtuca, oi beauty, mercy, and gen¬ 
tleness. Frequently Images place a child in her arms. She Ls 
especially revered by women, and her statue is often in vromen's 
apartments. She is thought, for example, to grant children. Those 
of any age or of either sex may seek from her deliverance from 
danger and she is much honored by mariners as their patron. 
Representations of her often show her rescuing those in peril— 
from the sea, from wild beasts, or from other distresses, Ti Tsang. 
rather incorrectly called the God of Hell, Is in reality a liodhisattva 
who has debyed entering nirvana that he may deliver souls from 
the torments of hell. He is, accordingly, much prayed to. It may 
be noted in passing that tvhat are called Buddhist bells might 
better be denominated purgatories, for residence in them is not 
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necessarily pemianenl, even ihough prolonged, and souls, havbg 
passed through their punishmejit, may have delivetance from 
them, TJie Bodhisauva Wen-shu (Manjusrij h regarded as ihe 
embodiment of wisdom, P’u-hsieti fSamiintabhadra i, the ‘’all 
gracious” usually depicted as riding on an elephant, is a bodhi- 
sattva who is highly thought of. The list might be much length¬ 
ened. 

Both of the two main divisions of Buddhism, Hinajuna (Chi¬ 
nese Uti^o Shettg) and Mahayana (Chinese Tii SAertg), as we 
have seen, have made their influence fell in China and have more 
or iess coalesced. Mahayana, however, has decidedly predom¬ 
inated. The Chinese enumerate ten schools or setts of Buddhism 
which either have originated or have gained a following in (he 
coimtry. However, at least four are no longer to be found n. 
China, though their influence is supposed to fiersist, and no new 
one has come into existence for centuries. Those that remam have 
IKirtly inteqwnetrated one tmothcr ;uid have had some uf their 
lines of sepiiration blurred. Professed adhereiu,s of more than one 
school nwy be found Jiving peaceably together in the same mon¬ 
astery. This taiiure to priKluce new divisiuns and this dimmirig 
ol difttmetums Is due chiefly not to carefully rea-soned and vig¬ 
orous tolerance but to haainess b dunking and flabbiness of con- 
vicuon and is further evidence of the decay of the faith. Accounts 
of the origin and chief tenets of the more inTluendal of the sects 
have been given earlier and need no repetition. In moniL^teries the 
Ch-an is still the most widespread. A large majority of the monks 
belong to It. .Vmong the monks T'ien Tai fe probably next in im- 
ponance. Among the laity the Pure Lanrl school is by far the most 
popular. 

Btiddhism in China has a vast literature, Its canon (s called 
in Chme^ the Tsaftg (THpitaka), En the standard coUec- 
tioi^ arc both Hinayana and Mahayana works. It is divided into 
Ching (.Stffrtfj); Lii (Viwaya), largely on asceticism, ritual and 
monastic discipline; Lua iAhfiidhiirma), largelv phflosonhv’ and 
ptt. mLscelLineoua works. The Sat, Tsang ought probably no to 
be called a canon in the strict sense of that word, but rather a 
collKtmu of standard works. Twelve coUections have t>een made 
by imperial order, the l^t in the eighteenth centurv. and each 
differs somewhat from the others, either through the'addition or 
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through th« compression or complete deletion of works, or both. 
The San Tssjig contains over a thousand works. In addition 
there is an extensive literature, most of it for popular consiimii- 
tion and much of it ephemeral. 

Buddhism has owed part of its appeal to its use of spcclftc 
mountains as objectives for pilgrimages and as monastic centers. 
Just how this came about b not Ciufte dear. It may have been 
due somewhat to Indian tradition, quite ptssibly it was in part 
an outgrowth and adaptation of the pre- Buddhist Chinese worship 
of the spirits of the moiiniains and. the hills, .and it is abo prob¬ 
ably ii development from the Buddhist practice of building monas¬ 
teries on mountain sites where remoteness from other hunuin hab¬ 
itation favors quiet and meditation. Many mountains and hilb 
have been thus utilized by Buddbisra, some of them, like T'ai 
Shan, reg.arded as pecdlariy sacred long before the coming of 
Buddhism, However, four centers especially have been occupied 
by Buddhism and are pur exi't'lirtii'e. its holy places, lltese are 
Wu T'ai Shan, In Shansi, Chiu Hua Shan^ south of the Yangtze 
in .Anhui, P'u Th, an island off the coast of Chekiang, and Oinet 
Shan, in Szechwan, On VVu T^at Shan Lamaism is conspicuous, for 
Mongolia, a stronghold of that cult, is not far away. Wen-sbu 
is the patron bodhisattva, Chiu Hua Shan is sacred to Ti Tsang. 
On Oniei, the highest of the four. P'u-hsien is the mest prominent 
bodhisattva. On one side the summit of Omet breaks oft into a 
precipice thousands of feet deep and from its edge a circular rain¬ 
bow, the "Glory of Buddha,” can sometimes be seen, most im¬ 
pressive to simple pilgrims. P'u T'o is a very attractive raaun- 
tainous island, held sacred to Kuan-yin. 

Buddhism exerts its influence upon the laity in a variety of 
ways and touches their lives at many points. That it has such a 
hold is obvious, for the support of the large body of monks and 
the erection, maintenance, and repair of the shrines depend ulti¬ 
mately upon them. There is a good deal of education of the laity 
in Buddhist tenets—portly through popular literature, partly 
through stories which gain currency as folk tales, and partly 
through pilgriTnages and religious ceremonies. 

One source of Buddhism's power is the belief that through the 
frienriiy offices of Buddhist divinities present evils are to be 
avoided and desirable goods of this life to be obtained. Thus not 
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many years ago a portion of a munasteiy was repaired by the 
funds fjiveti by a wealthy man in gratitude for a dream in which 
Kuan-yin. warned him not to take a river steamer on which he 
was planning to embark and which sank with a heavy loss of 
life, Such blessings as sons and recovery from illness are prayed 
for. Another source of its hold is the determining iniluence which 
can be exerted through Buddhism upon the sod’s lot after death. 
The reincarnations and, especially, the heavens and hells in which 
popular Chinese Buddhism believes have been made graphic to 
the multitude through literature, pictures, sculpture, and cere^ 
monies, and have found their way into folklore. 

The incentive to the conduct which Buddhism lauds is largdv 
found in the effects of pood and bad deeds upon one’s state in a 
future existence. The acrjuisition of merit which may later be 
effective is one of the strong inducements to the founding and 
maintenance of the many charitable organinations so characteris¬ 
tic of Chinese life—for supporting nurseries, building bridges, re¬ 
pairing roads, giving medicine to or prodding coffins for the iwor 
and the like. 

.Assurance of a happy state in the life beyond the grave is 
obtained by repeating prayers and observing vegetarianism. Cer¬ 
tificates—passports to heaven—^may be purchased from Buddhist 
dergy by those who have performed these acts of devotion. Souls 
of the dead may be assisted by the living. Thus services believed 
to be efficacious in hastening the ddifiery of the dead from tor¬ 
ment are conducted by the monks on payment of a fee. One of the 
most picturesque of Chinese festivals, that of care for departed 
spirits, has an especially Buddhist flavor. It may well be of pre- 
BuddhLst origin, and if so is another instance of the manner in 
which Buddhism has identified itself with native customs. The 
belief b that once a year, in the summer, on the first day of the 
seventh month, smils are released from the Buddhist helLs or 
purgatories and come bock to earth. In private homes food and 
paper money are providetf and incense and candles burned for 
them and public ceremonies on their behalf are conducted by the 
monks. The festival culminates fifteen davs after its beginninE 
when the spirits are supposed to return to whatever abfide may 
now lie appropriate for them. ^ 

Many homes have a shrine or shrines to Buddhist dmnities. 
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Pilgrimages to Buddhist sacred places are popular, especially to 
the sacred moimtaiDS. Printed directions eaist for comportment 
while engaged in them, a special garb may be worn, incense- 
burners may be carried, songs may be sung, and, in some in¬ 
stances, the pilgrim may prostrate InniseU at every step. So¬ 
cieties often exist for the conduct of pilgrimages, aiding and 
directing the pilgrims and sometimes supported by what in effect 
is compulsory taxation. By a pilgrimage properly performed sjxr- 
cial merit is believed to be acquired or a vow fulhUed for the heal¬ 
ing of the participant or one of bis kin. 

Many of the numerous religious associations of lay people to 
be mentioned later have a partially or even purely Buddhist char¬ 
acter. Some are vegetarian, requiring their members to abstain 
from the taking of life and, as a corollary, from ttiting meal. 
Some bum incense. A few enjoin celibacy, and others are tor the 
rending of a particular Buddhist writing or for the repetition of a 
prayer or prayers or of the name of some divinity. 

It is, then, not only among the monks and nuns that Buddhism 
has an influence, but also upon a large proportion of the masses 
of the nation. Even those who never support its ceremonies or 
read its writings are more or less unconsciously infiuenced by it^— 
possibly in their conceptions of the life after death or in their 
ethical staudiirds. Even to-day, after all the changes brouj^t to 
the country by the Irruption of the Occident, Buddhism is a force 
with which to reckon. 


TAOISM 

In niany ways Taoism in the past fiw generations has been 
not nearly so vital in China as has Buddhism. Its organization 
IS not so strong, il is much more encumbered by unintelligent 
superstition, and there has not been so much scholarship in the 
ranks of its devotees, ft has been, too, in many ways a slavish 
imitation of Buddhism. In its priesihood, its canon, with hundreds 
of volumes written in the form of Buddhist sutras, and in its ac¬ 
ceptance of the idea of transmigration and of karma, TaDism has 
copied the foreign faith. For all that, however, Taoism has had 
and still hits a profound influence, an influence which its very 
addiction to [Kiputar superstitious has probably strengthened. 

.As in the case of Buddhism, the only ones who can in the strict 
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sense be termed Taoists are the professionals, or ta& s/iiA, Some 
of these are anchorites who through meditation and ascetic prac¬ 
tices seek immoTtality, Others are celihntes living in inoniistic 
communities. The number of the latter is much smaller tiian that 
of the Buddhist monks and nuns. Lite Buddhist monks, they may 
have entered the coiTununity either as children through purchase 
or the donation of parents, or as adults from weariness of the 
world, or from the hope of escaping the consequences of a crime, 
or from the desire for an assured livelihood, or from the longing 
for immortality and a solution to the riddle of existence. Much 
more numerous than the celibates are those who marry and do not 
live in communities but in their own homes and who support their 
families on fees received for saying serx-ices for the dead, writ¬ 
ing charms, communicating with the dead through automatic 
writing, or exorcising evil spiriu. Entrance to the ranks of the 
professionaJs seems usually to be through an apprenticesHp to 
some accredited member. 

The tao sMk have had a sort of national organization. At its 
head has been one w hom foreigners have usually called the “Taoist 
Pope.” but who to the Chinese is known by titles sanctioned by 
former Emperois. rie>$ Shik (Heavenly Preceptor), Chen Chun. 
or Chen Hn. These Tleu Shift claim descent from Chang Tao^ 
Img, a worthy of the Hhn dynasty reputed to have been an out¬ 
standing expert in Taoism and a master of its alchemy and mamc. 
To the rim Shik is attributed, among other things/great power 
over evil spirits, and charms from him are regarded as having 
extraoniinary efficacy rn expelling them. The guardian deities of 
the province and prefecture are supposed to receive their appoint¬ 
ment from him. it is said, too, that in each province the /an yhih 
bav^; a head man. 

Sometimes classified with the T.ioLsts are witches, called 
among other designations tao ntji ttai and hsirn nai ttoi both show¬ 
ing a possibJe Taoist connection. They .arc believed to be pos¬ 
sessed by faTtiilinr spirits, to fall into trances in which thev hold 
communication with spirits, and to be able to cure dlse^e by 
charms or other device, it seems probable, however, that tlicv 
have had .‘Wi origin quite independent of and earlier than Taoism 
and that they ought uot strictly to be thought of as belonging 
to it. ^ ® 
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One of the characteristics oi Taoism is the means which it 
prescribes for the achievement of immonality, Here Taoism btis 
been much like Buddliism. rrimitive Buddhism could hold out 
hope for salvation only to those who followed the rigorous road 
of the arhat. Taoism, too, in earlier days offered blissful irmnor' 
tedity only to those select few who were willing to pursue the exacts 
itig course necessazy to its achicvemeni. Even up to our own 
day tiiere have been those who have sought to follow’ this way. 
The regimen has consisted in meditation on Taoist truths, the 
cultivation of such Taoist attitudes as inaction and placidity, said 
to be characteristic of the Tao, carefully regulated breathing, diet, 
discipline, moral living, and partaking of substances supposed lo 
profong life, such as seeds and resin of evergreens like the pine 
and fir, products of such other trees and plants as the plum, and 
certain mincTals and Jewels—gold, jade, and the pearl. Yet along 
with the achievement of immortality has gone a belief in hells, 
derived from Buddhism, The hells, tusually closely resembling 
their Buddhist prototypes, arc often vividly depicted in Taoist 
temples and the ceremonies of the tao $hih arc supposed to be 
potent in obtaining the release from them of luckless souls, 
Taoism, too, has its gods. Many of these it shares w'ith the state 
cull, partly because some of them have come down from the re* 
mote past of China out of w-hich both Taoism and the state re¬ 
ligion arose. Its pantheon and jconograpliy have been profoundly 
influenced by Buddhism, ITie TaoLst gods may be honored in 
temples, the latter probably originally suggested by Btiddliist 
shrines. The highest god of Taoism is usually said to be Vii 
Huang ("The Jade Emperor” or, less accurately but more com¬ 
monly in English, “The Pearly Emperor”) or Yii Huang Shang 
Ti, He has, indeed, been thought of by many of the masses as 
the supreme god oi iill the universe. The Taoists also have a 
trinity, the San ChTng (“The Three Pure Ones”), possibly sug¬ 
gested by the Buddhist trinities. The persons in this trinity may 
vary, as they do in those of Buddhism, being iiomtitimes Lao 
Tzfl, Yu Huang, and the ancient mythical niler P’an Ku, or some 
other enmbinatiun. ,'\nother Taoist trinity called the San Kuan 
(“The Three Rulers” or “The Three (Ifncials'’ ) is variously said 
to be composed of Heaven, Earth, and Water, and of ihe three 
famous legendary’ (or perhaps mythical i rulers Yao, Shun, and 
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Yii. A god sometimi^s ranked by the Taoists as the Supreme Being 
is Yuan Shih Tien Tsun (“The Original Heavenly Revered 
One”). 'ITiere is many another god, someilmes a pcrsonlhed idea, 
such as Tai 1 (“The Great U'nity”) to whom temples are erected, 
sometimes a purely mythical being, such as the Goddess of the 
North Star, and sumetimes a deified human being. Then, too, 
tlie Taoists talk of Shhtg Jin, or Holy Men, who inhabit the 
highest heaven, of Chen Jitt, or Ideal Men, who dw’cll in the 
second heaven, and of listen Jin, or Immortals, whose customary 
home is the third heaven. The fisirn Jin are also said to live in 
remote corners of the earth, especially on the K.'un Lun, in Taoist 
myth the central mouniains of the world. They are represented 
as having once been real men, and are supposed to appear at un- 
prerhctable intervals to perform deeds of mercy, such as the heal¬ 
ing of disease. Eight of the Immormls, the Pa ffsien, the lists 
of whose name? vnry, are held in especial honor and provide 
favorite subjects for stories and representations in art. 

Taoism possesses a voluminous literature from which extensive 
selections have been published, corresponding roughly to the 
Buddhist San TPang^ The Taa Te CAi'ijg continues to be a 
favorite object of study and meditation, Another widely revered 
work, of which copies have often been gratuitously distributed, 
is the Kan ITitg P’kn (“Book of Rewards and Punishments”)— 
although it must be added that many Chinese do not cimnect this 
with Taoism. In some of this literature a high standard of moral- 
ity is taught which reenforces much of that inculcated by Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhism. 

THE aStlGION OF THE StAJORITV 

The great majority of the Chinese, as we have repeatedly seen, 
have not been exclusively Confucian, Buddhist, or Taoist.* They 
have been influenced by all of tlii^wi systems—in ethical standards, 
in conceptions of the universe and of divine beings, and in beliefs 
about the future life. Moreover, there has been much more t h a n 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism in the reijgious ideas and 
practices which lutve prevafted among the majority: the religion 
of the masse? has not been just a composite of thc^ three faiths. 
The additional elements have had in Ihem a groat deal of animism. 
Indeed, more than one foreign observer has declared animism the 
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basic and characteristic religion of the Chinese. They have also 
contained much of polytheism—a polytheism augmented by the 
state cult and by Buddhism and Taoism, but which in its list of 
deities is much larger than the sum of all three of the other pan¬ 
theons. Then* has been not a little of divination and of the ob¬ 
servance of lucky and unlucky days. It may also be proper to 
classify with popular religion the pseudo science, feng sftai, al¬ 
though the correctness of this can be challenged. 

The belief in and the attempt to propitiate or in other ways 
to control or ward off spirits is, as we have seen, of great antiquity 
in China—as in so many other parts of the world. In popubr 
belief kaz-i—^vU spirits or demons—are all about us and are of 
many kinds and shaftes. TJiey ntay have eyes on the lops of 
their heads. On occasion they may take the forms of animals or 
even of men and women. A kuci may be In a man-eating tiger. 
Great rulers of stories are told of animals—who can 
take at will the body of a m;ui or especially of a beautiful woman 
and in that {mise work harm. Kuri may be In old trees, or in 
clothes, in objects of furniture, or in mountains or stones. Leaves 
dnv'en, before the wind rnay each be a kuci. Awe/ are responsible 
for all sort,s of evils and misfortunes. They lurk in ponds and 
rivers to draw people in and drown them, indeed, one theory has 
it that the kuci of a drowned fierson remains in the place of the 
tragedy and can obtain release only by luring some hapless wight 
to a similar fate. The kuci of a mother who dies in childbirth wins 
surcease from anguish by bringing on some other wonisn the sanie 
demise. Insane persons are controlled by kitd. An epidemic of 
kuci may visit a city—in the oitj days cutting queues, and strik¬ 
ing people on the streets. By committing suicide a man may. as 
a kueif haunt the person whom he believes to have hounded him 
to the act. Kiiei may he responsible for illnesses of various kinds. 
They may bring bad crops anti famine. 

Kaci are associated with the yin principle of the universe, ft 
w'ill be remembered that for many centuriesi—Just how long is 
uncertain—the Chinese have identifietl with the ym and ihe yang 
the two elements of the dualism which they have regarderl as run¬ 
ning ihrough all nature. The yin and the yang have pervaded 
much not only of popular lore hut of the philo^iphy of the learned. 
The yitt standi for Earth, the nicMin, darkness, evil’ and the female 
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sex. On the wa,(f side are Heaven, the sun, lignt, lire, goodness, 
and the male sex. Kuci are, accordingly, supposed to fae yin. 
Ktta are opposed to s>feri—die latter a name which includes the 
gods—and shin are supposed iti be associated with the yang. 
According to a widely prev.ilent conviction, every man, or prac¬ 
tically every man, has in him both a hut'i and a sficn correspond¬ 
ing to the yin and the yang which pervade men as they do the rest 
of nature. At death, su at least one conception has it. the shen 
gif>es to the skies while the kud remains earthbound—patently a 
source of vast numbers of kud. 

Since popular belief insists that all ab'ut us are these kud, 
usually invisible, but always a potential cause of all kinds of mi.s- 
forttuie and evil, it becomes of the greatest importance to dis¬ 
cover and utflize means for warding them off or expelling them. 
For this there are many devices. Buddhist monks and especially 
tao shift may be called in to exorcise them. For that same pur¬ 
pose the images of gods, particubriy of some gods, being shi-n 
and yang, may be carried in procession through the streets or 
brought to a house. Some of the processions have been commu¬ 
nity undertakings, the cost being defrayed by popular subscrip¬ 
tion which custom has made obligatory. Anything associated with 
yang or in which the yang element is strong may have potency. 
Firecrackers and gongs may be employed. Tiie cock, as the morn¬ 
ing herald of the sun, is regarded highly and hi:, bhjod and head 
are utilized- The peach, as one of the earliest trees to bloom in the 
spring under the impulse of the returning sun. is also yang, Strong 
and good men are full of yang and their pictures or images may 
pm the kud to rout. Officials are supposed to embody the 
Good deeds arc a safeguard and passages from the Classics may 
be Tedt«l, Oiarras may prove effwlive. Among the buer are 
papers inscTibed^^>fteii by a tao shik —with magic characters 
or symbols. They are to be sdhxed to a door or to some other part 
of the hou-se. or they m.ty be burned and the ashes mixed in water 
and drunk. .Amulets may be carried, f»erbaps made of the stone or 
wood of the peach, and in manufacturing bed? peach-wfjod has 
tifien been employed. Mirrors may lie worn on the forehead, espe- 
d,illy of a child, the theory apparently being that a kud ap¬ 
proaching with evil intent and seeing the rctleciion of hi^’own 
ugly face, will be frightened away. Cetpper cash strung together 
in the form of a sword may be eilective. Certain written char- 
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acters have been supposed to be particularly cfficactous in insur¬ 
ing well-being. Among those frequently employed are which 
may be translated as happiness or good forlune, and shou 
f longevity). 

The customs concerned with the kttei might Iw described at 
great length, for they have entered and, although somewhat weat- 
encsl in places, still enter extensively into the folWore and life of 
die masses. For the average man they have probably been fully 
as importEitit as the more highly rationalized and organized sys^ 
terns of Confiidimisnu Buddhism, and Taoism. 

^ belief in certain mythical creatures has had a large place in 
the popular mind. The^ do not belong exclusively in the field of 
religion but at times are objects of reverence and even worship. 
The Liing, or “dragon/' is the most familiar. He is regarded as 
benevolent and is associated with the yung and with rain, clouds, 
and water. As the lung Ifenfi', or ‘'dragon king/' the lung has 
been very widely worshiped and temples have been built to him. 
There is alsrr the feng-huang {Fctig being the male and Huang 
the female), usually called in English the phoenix, a creature 
sometimes descrilwd as having the head of a ben, the eye of a 
man, llie neck of a serpent, the viscera of a locust, the brow of a 
swallow, the back of a tortol^, and a tall like that of a hsh but 
with twelve feathers. From time to time in Chinese history it has 
shown itself, usually as the bitrblnger of some political event. It 
is full of yang. Then there is the Ch’Uin, Ch'i being the male 
and IJtt the female. Like the Fhig-iiiteng, in appearance it pre¬ 
sents a somewhat bizarre composite of several creatures. Because 
of its single horn it is generally called in English the untcom. It 
Is gentle by disposiiion and as a rule if seen only in times of 
good monarchs. With the it is believed to have a 

good deal to <io with the coming of children and the popular re¬ 
gard for it rests largely upon this phase of iLs activity. .\ll three— 
the Lung, the Feng-fiuang, and the Ch’i-iin —come down from 
very early historic and possibly from pre*hisioric times and so 
have been long intimately connected with the Chinese mind. 

The Chinese have had a great many divinities which do not, 
strictly fifjeaking. belong to any one of the three tnajnr cults, al¬ 
though, with the eclecticism and sj-ncreiism so characteristic of 
China, they may be appropriated by any tir all of tliem. Some are 
probably of purely native origin, others may be importations, and 
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Still Others probably were original I y local gods in non-Chinese ter¬ 
ritory but were a<lo|xed by the Chinese as the latter fxtentjcd their 
domains. Their name is legion, and even to attempt to enmiiente 
them all would not only prolong this chapter unduly but would 
rt'sult in an incomplete list, llany of them have only a local vogue 
and the represeiiiaiions ot and stories about the others vary* from 
place to place. Paper representations oi them are popular and 
have an extensive sale, .^motig a few that may be mentioned are 
the Kitchen God i practically imiversal in the home), the Fire 
God, the God of Wealth, the God of Jledicine. the Gwidess of 
Smallpox, gods adopted as patrons bv various crafts and guilds 
and a god who is supposed to protect fields against insects and 
who, accordingly, may be invoked to drive away kKusis. Many 
of these have been represented as historic personages, tlrlfied m 
the course of later generations, tn some pans of the country pe¬ 
culiar trees or stones are worshiped. 

This account may leave the impression that the religion of the 
majority has been chaotic, uncruicaJ, and on inconsistent jumble 
of beliefs nod practices of varv'ing origins. This is in part correct 
Along wiiJt all the diversity, however, ha.s gone a widespread feel¬ 
ing of unity—that the world, both seen and unseen, is, after all. 
a untvetw, and that there is one Power or tldng who ultimately 
rantrols it and to whom appeal may he made. In the will of this 
One, c^ccived of as righteous, there has been a good deal of auiet 
trust. This One has been believed, in the long run, to even up the 
mequalih^ of life, in an indhidual or a group, averaging the 
bitter with the sweet. For example, the High God of the p^ple 
^own and revered all over China, is rU n Uo Yeh, or Laa Tirn 
tQ Irh, or Lao Tien Vek, pensonalizetj Heavfn, Gcd or Pro\n- 
dence^ may be due to Taoism and Confudan- 

ism. Probably, however, it is older than either and owes its oerse- 
verenceonly in part to them. Moreover, there has been a good deal 
of determinism in the popular mind, a kind of fatalism which 
bows calTTily to the inevitable, conceived of more or less dimlv as 
(be will of the inscrutable Power which governs the affairs of 
inen. The determinism seems m pan to be a Budiihisi coniribu- 
tion-a belid that one s present state is due to the sum of one's 
deeds m earlier existences. It may also be derived from Coo- 
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FENG Slim 

WTielhtr, as has t^een saidp tlie set of beliefs and practices caUed 
—literally^ wind and —should be classified under 

religion may he a matter of debate. ^Vhuteve^ its pigeon-hole in 
an orderly aceountp it has played and, to a diminished extent, still 
plaj^ an imponant part in Chines life. 

Feng skui is based upon the belief tbsit in every locality forces 
exist which act on graves, buildings, cities, and tow'ns^ either for 
the welfare or the ill of the ctuick and the dead. The object of jeng 
shuij thereforep is to discover the sites where the beneficent influ¬ 
ences predominatep or so to alterj by artificial means, the sur¬ 
roundings of existing sites that the same happy results may be 
achieved- To attain these ends advice is sought from specialists 
in fcf^g fkui. 

Among the factors with which fhtg skui reckons ate the ydng 
and the yin; the ch'i (sometimes translated breath) pervading 
the universe and of w^hich there may be two divisions» the Fien 
£k\ or ch*i of Heaven, and the ti c/c'f, or ehl of Earth; the four 
creatures—the aicure dragon, the white tiger, the black tortoise, 
and the red bird—associated with the four quarters of the heaven; 
wind (bearing water or drought); and the five tradllJonal ele¬ 
ments (metal, earth^ fire^ water, and w^ood), especially water. 
%Vhen it comes to the actual choice of a site, e>t|>erts in fing shm 
often differ wridely as to the worth of a particular locality—a lack 
of agreement which the sceptical hold up to derision. There ap¬ 
pear^ however, lo be some general principles upon which the de¬ 
cision is supposed to be made. An ideal site is protected on the 
north ffrom which the yin comes), is open to the south (asso¬ 
ciated wuth the yang), Im water flowing in such a way as partly 
to encircle it but not so directly away from it as to drain off the 
good influences, and {lOc^sesses some natural feature, such as a 
hill or hummock, in the direction of the dragon (on the e^ist or 
left) stronger than that of the tiger fon the wc-st or right). Some 
natural object, such as a hill, or some building, esficcially a high 
building, in front of a site—even some distance may do 

serious damage. A straight road, such tis a railway, may also work 
much harm by |>ermitLing Lhc good influences to dtain away. On 
the ulher hand, an otherwise unpropitious site may be improved 
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by such devices as a pool, a bummoek of eanh, a pagoda, charms, 
or the picture of a dragon. 

Feng sfmi has been especially used in determining the locations 
for inierments. Stories abound of fauiilies which have Ifcen mined 
because the grave of an ancestor had an untavorabLe ft^ng jAai 
and of others which have prt^pered because of a fortunate loca¬ 
tion of anccstial remains. Wliole cities, too, are said to have had 
ilieir fortunes improved by the construction of a pagoda on expert 
ad^dcc, and a neighborhood to have been badly damaged by some 
high building or flag-pole, such as Westerners have been wont 
to erect. 


DIVINATION AK1> FOttTL-NE-TELLlNG 

ft is probably aJso debatable whether such activities or divina¬ 
tion, fortune-telling, and the discovery of lucky and unlucky 
days should be grouped under religion. Here, again, however, 
whatever their relations, they have lung been prominent in Chi¬ 
nese lile and, although somenhat shaken by the contacts with the 
West, remain so. 

Each individual is supposed to have his fate in p.tn determined 
by the year, month, day* and hour, c»r simply the year, month, 
and day, on which be was bom. Each of these is indicated by a 
certain combinxition of one of the ten “heavenly stems” and the 
twelve “earthly branches.” Tlie result is either eight or six char- 
aaets which must be consulted by the fortune-teller in determin¬ 
ing such numers as betrothals. There are lucky and unlucky days 
for marriages and funerals, for commencing building operations, 
or for be^nning a JouTney. .\mong the many factors which may 
be taken into consideration in determining whether and when to 
enter upon a particular course of action ate the five elements, the 
animals supposed to be identified with the tweh'e “caithJv 
branches,” and combinations of the two, the calendar with ife 
lucky and unlucky days fformerly piibUsher] by imperial author¬ 
ity). the pa kua (eight trigrams) which form the basis of the 
/ Chittg and which from prehistoric limes have been utilized by' 
diviners, and the / CMwjj itself. There were or are many ways of 
fortime-lelling—among them the inspeclion of the phy-siopnomy. 
the choice of a slip of paper by a bird and the Interpretation of 
the picture or characters on the slip by the soothsayer, and the 
casting of lots by anv one of several devices. 
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RIXlGlOtfS SOCIETIES 

Societies v?Ub a religious jiurpose liave beeu one of the most 
mteresiing features oi Chmese life. Oitep ihey have been secret 
—t>artly because proscribed by the stale—and many have had a 
political or social objective m addition to their religioiis purpose^ 
Some have been very widespread and powerful and have even 
braken oui into violent uprisings. They are often syncretic, com* 
billing Buddhbt, Taoistt Confucian, and, occasionally of late 
years, Christinn elements. Some of them have insisced upon a 
high ^lantbrd of morality for their members and often those in 
which Buddhism predominates have retjuired vegetarianism and 
have been the expression of an earnest religious quest. Among 
the many societies have been the Failitm Cbiuo^ or White Lotus 
(or Lily) Society, which incorporated religious elements but was 
primarily poliiical and repeatedly gave rise to rebellions' the 
Tjcf-Ji ChhOf which forbade to its members opium, wine, and to¬ 
bacco^ but noi meat, and which Took over many Buddhist, Taoist, 
and Confucian features, but was also suspected of being the Pah 
lien Ckii^Q under another name; the Usien-ficn China^ nr Preced¬ 
ing Heaven Socieiy', which discouraged ancestor worship and 
idalatr>\ cjcacted of it* members a pledge lo keep the five corn- 
man dmcnt.s of Buddhism, including that against the taking of 
life^ ond met in small groups for Llie reailing or recitation of 
Buddhisi texts; the Chm-ian ChhiOr which made much of uni* 
versa I love and the immortality of the soul; and the Shht Chiao, 
also called the IVu Chko, or Sect of the Magicians, which sought 
to expel kud and to per Form acts of inagic. Some of them have 
endured for centuries and others have had a very short existence. 
The last Thirty years have tseen a gCFod many founded, flourish for 
a time* and then wane. Among these have been the Tiin 
for the cultivation of the inner life, ihe recci\Tng of tnessages 
through the planchette, and philanthropic activities, and the Tiio* 
ie-hstueh Shi which sought to unify all religions, revered the God 
of All Religions, and met weekly for worship and lectures. 

MOflAWnriDANlSM 

Outside the main stream of Chinese religious life, forming sepa¬ 
rate religions commimiuesj are the ‘Moslems. In previous chap¬ 
ters we have seen sameihing of Ihe history of Islam in China— 
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that it hrsl entered in the T’arig but made a very slight impresaion, 
and that it became nriicb stronger under the Viian, thanks largely 
to foreign soldiers and commanders of that faith who were intro¬ 
duced by the Mongol rttiers. During the Viian it established itself 
especially in Yiinnan, through Moslem commanders. It came in 
from two directions—brought by way of the sea by merchants to 
the coast ports. p!irtJCularly in the South, and overland through 
the Northwest by Moslems from Central Asia and Sinkiang, JI05- 
lems appear to have increased greatly under the Ch’ing—perhaps 
because of the conquest by that dynasty of so much of the West, 
where they abounded. Certainly, as we have seen* they rose in 
several serious rebellions. 

Just how many Moslems (here are to-day in China is ttneertain. 
Conjectures have ranged alt the way from three to eighty millions. 
What appear to be conservative estimates place the total some¬ 
where between four and ten millions, the true number seeming to 
be more nearly the latter than the former hgiire. Moslems are to 
be found in every' province, but are mn.st numerous in ^inkiang 
and in the North and West of China proper, particularly, as might 
be expected from their history, in Ytinnnn, Smtiang, Hopei 
(Chihli), and Kansu. 

By their fellow Chinese, Moctems are regarded as a distinct 
and separate group, like the Mongols or the Manchus. They are 
most frequently called the Hui-/tuf, a name of debatable origin, 
but possibly derived from Uigbur. This classification as a distinct 
race is not without justihcaiion. Some of the Moslems show 
dearly to their features ihrir non-Chinese ancestry. Tlie luajority 
speak Chinese, but often with some dialectical differences From 
non-Moslems. Some, too. follow dLstinctive occupations; in parts 
of the country, especially the Northwest, ihe inn-keepers, caravan 
leaders, those taking charge of horses, and, indeed, any who have 
to do with transportation, are likely to be Mohammedans, Butch¬ 
ers and leather-workers are often Moslems. However, the cleav¬ 
age is by no means always distinct. Many converts have come 
from among the Chinese, partly through the adoption by Mos¬ 
lems of Chinese children, partly through iniennarrbge, and partly 
through adult Chinese entering the faith under the influence of 
Mohammedan officials and of army officers who have had com¬ 
mand over them. Nor are occupational and dialectical difference.'S 
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always apparent. The process of assimiliation by which the Chi¬ 
nese have absorbed so many other alien elements is at work. 

In religious practices Moslems largely pTeser\'e their separa¬ 
tion from those of the Chinese about Lbem and maintain those 
common to their fellow believers tn other lands. Usually they do 
not use pork and tend to abstain from opium and, probably to a 
less extent, from alcoholic drinks. Tliey repeat the creed, last 
during the month of Ramadan, give alms lo their own [joor, and 
some few of them make the pilgrimage to Mecca. They refrain 
from the use of idols and maintain their own worship, in Arabic 
(although occasionally m Chinese), in mosques. The mosques 
show the influence of .\rab architecture. 

Yet even in their religious life the Moslems show marked effects 
of their Chinese environmenl. Usually they are not at all fanati¬ 
cal, .As a rule only their religious leaders and teachers pray five 
limes a day. Generally, too, it is only these who understand 
Arabic. In many Moslem families abstention from [>ork remains 
the one distinctive practice. .A large proportion of the mosques 
are without minarets and as a rule the public call to prayer b 
omitted, at limes by order of the government. Occasionally Mos¬ 
lems make contributions to pagan observances, such as community 
processions in which images are carried through the streets. They 
may use incense In their sereices. Those who served under the 
old regime often part1cii>atecl in the religious ceremonies of the 
state cult which formed part of the duties of their ofince. Even 
Mohammed has been represented as a sage of the Confuchin tj-pe 
and as conforming to the Confucian virtues. 

CHAKOES WROL’CHT by the COION'C Of THE OCCIDEST 

These, then, are the main outlines of the religious life of the 
Chinese on the eve of the great changes brought by the impact 
of the Occident. .As his been suggested, much remnins but little 
altered. However, sonic profound modiheatiuns have occurred. 
Since the chief of these have Irecn mentioned in earlier chapters 
they need here only be summarized. 

Very important has been the growing influence nf Christianity. 
The thousands of Christian foreign missionaries, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant—with a very few' from the Russian Orihoffojt 
Church—have been one of the uutstundiitg features of the inva- 
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sion of the West. In every province missionaries are to be found, 
and in aimost ever>' imfiortani city and in many villages churches 
have been erected, sdionls otganked, and hospitals or dispenisarica 
maintained. Manifold philanthropies have been undertaken and 
Christian literature has been spread broadcast The number of 
professed Christians, while above the three miUiun mark, is less 
than one per cent, of the total population and h not an adequate 
measure of the chects tif the missionary enterprise. The percent¬ 
age of Christians, especially of Protestants, prominent in the life 
of the nation, partic'ilarly in politics and education, is far out of 
proportion to the &\zt of the Chinese church. Through men like 
Sun \at-sen, educated at the hands of missionaries and an avowed 
Christian, Christianity has exercised in the shaping of the new 
China an influence ivhich it is impossible to measure accuratclv 
and yet is certainly very- great. The new medical profession ow'^ 
its foundations chiefly to Protestant missions, and teadership in 
modem education—especially higher education—was long largely 
in Christian hands, 

Yet upon the religious life, in the strict sense of that term, of 
the great masses of non-Christians, Christianity seems to have 
made but slight unpress. Here and there a society which seeks to 
syncretize the various faiths has included Christianity in its pur¬ 
view. In Shansi an organization official ly sponsored bv the 
“Model Gmemor,” Yen Hsi-shan, as a substitute fur the former 
state cult as a means of inculcating virtue, strikingly dispbyed 
the influence of Christianity, The New Life Movement, spon¬ 
sored by Chiang Kai-shek, arose in pan at Christian sugi^tion. 
Some of the methods of the Kuumintang youth corps were taken 
over from Christians, The impact of Christianity, too. has been 
in ptirt responsible for the decay of the older forms of polytheism 
and animism. \et the non-Christian religious sysLems display no 
such extensive adaptation of Christian methods and ideals ss do 
Buddhism in Japan and some forms of Hinduism in India. That 
may be, of course, because the existing systems in China do not 
possess as much vitality as do these others and so are not live 
enough to adjust themselves. Undoubtedly, too, there exist im¬ 
ponderable consequences of Christianity which defy mcasurenient. 
Whatever the cause, the fact remains that Christianity probably 
has not bad such large results in philosophy and in religion out- 
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Side the boundaries of its orjianization as it has HfHin some other 
phases of China’s life. In these other phases—education, philan¬ 
thropy, public hesillh, physical education, medicine, and moral 
and ^cial reform—Christiatiity is probably the most potent of 
the religious factors of the China of to-day. In many places in 
China a marked increase in welfare projects is noted and this, al¬ 
though often not under the Christian name, seems largely due to 
CThristlanity. 

Another result of the coming of the West, as we have seen, b 
that die state religion and with it Confucianism have disinte¬ 
grated. W'ithin the brief compass of less than a decade the aban¬ 
donment of the civil service exatninations followed by the collap^ 
of the monarchy removed two of their strongest supports. Vari¬ 
ous attempts have been made to bolster up the old sj^stem. The 
new curricula for the schools adopted by the state under the Re¬ 
public have included aiieniion to the classical boots of Confucian- 
bm. There have Ireen sporadic revivals of such state sacrifices 
as have lapsed—and by no means all official sacrifices were im- 
merifately discontinued with the coming of the Republic, Yuan 
Shih-t’ai, for instance, resumed the annual ceremonies on the 
Altar of Heaven in Peking. For a time, too, much was made of 
Kuan Yii by the military authorities. Various private associations 
of scholars long maintained the accustomed ritual In many of the 
Confuctan temples, and vigorous effort was not lacking to win 
for Confucianism adoption as the officiat cult of the Republic. An 
attempt was made by K’ang Yu-wei, followed up especially by 
Ch’en Huan-chang, to establish a Confucian church. In Shansi 
Governor Yen sought new forms of preser^'ing the Confucian 
ritual and of inculcating the Confucian virtues. None of these 
efforts, however, has been able more than temporarily and locally 
to stem the tide. At times even the rites in honor of ancestors 
have been neglected—the women being much more diligent in 
maintaining them than are the men. Confucianism as a cult has 
suffered more than has Buddhism, Taoism, animism, or Islam. 
Yet as a factor in molding ethical ideals and attitudes toward 
life it has remained potent and even dominant. Witness many of 
the public utterances of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Buddhism has shown some reriliencc. Thanks partly to im¬ 
pulses from Japan, where Buddhism U not so nearly moribund as 
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in China, Chinest^ Buddhism has displsycd movements tvhich 
have sought to purify and revive it. Many munasteries and tem¬ 
ples have been renovated. Buddhist societies have been organised, 
much effort lias been expended in circulating literature, the ordina¬ 
tion of monks continues, and popular lectures have been delivered. 
The outstanding leader has been the able and earnest T'ai Hsii. 

Since the coming of the Republic, China has e.xperienced a wide¬ 
spread movement aw'uy from religion. Some of this is due lo a 
general reaction against old forms and beliefs which Is inevitable 
when a great group of mankind departs from its past. Much of it 
is to be accounted for by contacts with the religious scepticism 
and indifference of the modem Occident. Among its leading expo¬ 
nents have been returned studemi» from the West. Many of its 
leaders have been in France atifl have been imfucnced by Positiv¬ 
ism. It seeks salvation for this life rather than the life beyond 
the grave and GX(>Rctg it to be achieved through scientific rather 
than retigious processes. \'ot a little of it comes from militanily 
anti-religious So^ei Rinsia. Some of it is a continuation of the 
native religious scepticism which has had such a lung history. 
Much of the neglect of religion is due ti> die disintegratian of the 
social and ftolitical tnstilutions and ihe intellectual patterns with 
which religion has been associated. Some has been a concomitant 
of the destruction wrooight by civil strife and foreign invasion. 

OprMsition to religion has come in waves. One of these, at the 
inception of the Republic, was directed primarily against the na¬ 
tive cults. .Another, in 1922. was chieily anti-Christian. SUll an¬ 
other came with the rise to power of the Kuomintaiig, was espe¬ 
cially sponsored by the radical elements of that partv, and was 
prominently but by no means entirely anti-Christian. In districts 
where Communism prevails the lands held as endowments of 
mcmasieries and temples have largely been confiscatea. 

More subtle than open opposition bul no less destructive to reli¬ 
gion h an indifference which arises from the tacit assumption that 
the real goods of life ire to be won by other than religious means. 
In ihUi again China is largely conforming to the climate of opin- 
ion JO mudi of the modem West, 

The movement away from religion has affecterl all faiths, al- 
Though in var>ing degrees During the fighting of 1926 and 1927 
troops occupied many of the buildings belonging to Chrbtiar 
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missions. Most of these were later evacuated. 'iTie ph\'5ical equip¬ 
ment of other faiths has not fared so well. Since at least as early 
as the Revolution of IQi 1-1912 religious properties of various 
kinds have been sccularijced. The diversion of ienij>les to tion- 
religious purposes greatly increased with the political disturbances 
and anii-reiigious movement of 1926-1927 and the years imme- 
diateiy thereafter. Some temples simply disappeared. Others 
were used as schools or barracks. Still others became apartment 
bouses, rice markets, rickshaw' stands, or auto terminals. In 
many the images of the gods were allowed to remain with a few 
priests to serve them, although most of the building was secular- 
iaed. fn one provincial capital, by 1931 out of tine hundred and 
seventy-five temples examined only three were being used exclu¬ 
sively for worship and only one temple had been erected within 
three years. In some other sections a revival of religious interest 
came after 1927 or 1928 and expensed itself in pan in the repair 
or building of temples. The old faiths arc hard hit. but none of 
the niajur ones is as yet completely dead nor is the early demise 
of any assured. In many districts must of the customs are ob¬ 
served much as they have been for generations. Especially in 
rural areas do the traditional religious practices persist. It is in 
the cities and among the intellectuab that they have been most 
weakened. It is interesting, too, that partial adaptation to new 
mttres is seen in the manufacture and burning of paper automo¬ 
biles as part of the provj.sion made by relatives for the comfort of 
the dead. 

FSng shm has also suiTcred with the mflux of Western ideas 
and practices. Railways and highways have been constructed, 
Streets widened and straightened, graves removed and placed in 
conimofl cemeteries, and telephone and telegraph poles placed 
and high buildings erected in utter disregard of its principles. 
Yet belief in it dies hard, and many instances of its survival can 
be given. 

Xationalism must also be noted among the changes in religion. 
Much of it has had a religious tinge. The cult of Sun Yat-seo 
introduced by Uie Kuomioiang but later allowed in large part to 
fall into abi^y^nce contained religious elements and was the result 
of the attempt to give unification under the Kuomintang the sup* 
port of a quasi-religious enthusiasm for a national hero. 
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The new China, lacks such a unifyiog pbilosophy as Confu¬ 
cianism once furnished. Nationalism only in part fills the void. 
The dearth leaves imny individuals sadly adrift and unhappy and 
is imperfectly met by an e?iaggerated individualism. It may prove 
a serious handicap to the reintegration of the nation and to the 
realization of a coherent, creative tuliure. In the middle of the 
third decade of the present century', as a phase of the New Tide 
Movement, or Renaissance, a lively debate over philosophies 
occurred, although without much that promised the appearance 
of any new virile school. Even that has largely subsided. Philo¬ 
sophically and religiously young China is wandering and only 
feebly or uncertainly' struggling fora way out, and displays much 
of shallow, imperfectly thought out materialism and praj,^atism. 
^\s yet nothing, unless it be Christianity, is emerging from the 
chaos which bolds nearly so much of prutttirie for the future as 
did the intellectual ferment of the ChotL 
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A satisfacloTV bibliography of recent religious ini^n^ments in Cbin.t 
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in penodicids and newspaper despatches, A fairly well-royotled picture 
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in ihe files of The Ckine^r Rtx&rdcr^ and in the various issues of The 
China Cktuttan Year Bonk (before 1926 The Chlm jlJijrroij Ke^rr 
BoQk)\ See also J. C. I>e Kume, Tkr PtUtm^hip of Goodness (T’lmg 
Shan SAe>: A Study in Cnni^mpnrury Chinese SeU^an (Grand Rap¬ 
ids, 1941). 


CHAPTER XVH 


SOCIAL LI EE AXD ORGAN IZ,VTI0N 

One of the outstandins: characterislics of Chinese civilization 
has been its emphasis upon social relaUons. Chinese philosophy, 
as we have seen, bits had as a leadiitg objective the achievement 
an<l maintenance of an orderly society. Confucianism, so long 
<Iominatti in the state and in the intellectual and moral life of the 
Empire, has laid great stress upon right relations among human 
beings. In the course of the centuries the Chinese have developed 
many institutions and customs to conserve and perpetuate society, 
to give joint protection to individuals, and to facilitate the inter¬ 
course of the many millions who have formed the population of 
the Empire. The most extensive of these organizations, the Gov¬ 
ernment, has Ijeen described in a pieWou-s chapter. Some others, 
esfiecially the guilds, have also been portrayed, ft remains to 
give an account of the more imixrrtaut institutions which thus far 
have been only mentioned. It would also seem to be in place lo 
associate ftith these some of the customs and principles of social 
intercourse and some of the features of collective life, such as 
recreation and holidays, which are not readily grouped cl^where. 

It must be said at the outset that it is difficult and in many 
instances quite impossible to fonnulate generalizations which will 
prove applicable to all China. In spile of the tendency to uni- 
formit)^ throughout the country, amazing for so huge a mass of 
mankind, almost any statement may prove lo he untrue for a 
jiaiticiilar locality. Thte is e5[ieciaUy the case uxky, for one 
must reckon not only with tlie variations which formerly existed 
but with the changes imiuced by the coming of the Occident and 
which have by no means uniformly affected different districts and 
classes. IMtat, therefore, may be a correct description of one 
community may not fit elsewhere anrl what may be an accurate 
picture of one class or individual may be quite inappropriate for 
another, even in the same city or ksitn. 
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THE FAMILY 

The basic and most characteristic Chinese institution has been 
and is the ramilY'-. The famiK', uf course, constitutes an nutstand- 
ing feature of the lift of everj- nation. Among the Chinese, how¬ 
ever, it has been emphasized more than amotig most iwnples. It 
has had a leading part in economic life, in social control, in moral 
education, and in government. The members of a family have 
been supposed to stand by one another hi trial and distress. The 
indigent and the aged have been expected to be cared for by Iheir 
more prosperous and younger relatives. To a greater or less ex¬ 
tent Uie family has performed the functions which in the motlern 
Occident are associated with sickness and unemployment insur¬ 
ance, old age [tensions, and life insurance. Magistrates have held 
the entire family responsible for the conduct of its members. The 
family has been looked upon as a model for the government, and 
the state 1^ been thought of as a large family. Moral education 
has been given largely through the family and the leading although 
not the only motives appealed to have been family affection, loy¬ 
ally, and pride. Through the riles in honor of ancestors the family 
has been an important religious unit. 

M we have seen, this emphasis upon the family goes back to 
reniote ages. In historic times much of it has been due to Con¬ 
fucianism, for this school has made much of the institution and 
of the duties of relatives to one another. The organization of the 
family, however, has not remained constant through the centuries, 
but has undeigone important modiheations, apparently especially 
in pre-Hati times before Confucianism became dominant. Its his¬ 
tory would prove interesting, but too little of it is known or at 
least has been put into easily accessible form, to warrant venturing 
into even a brief summarj-. However, the main outlines of the 
family system can be pictured as they were on the eve of the 
great changes brought about by the Occident and as they remain 
in many places to-day. 

Under the term family may he included various tvpcs of orgam- 
7.alions, There is what may be called the small family, made up 
of husband, wife, and childrun. At present this is not miich if any 
larger than the corresponding unit in the Occident. In one market 
town in Xorih China studied not many years ago it au'taged a 
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fraction under five members. Also as in the West it has not been 
imcommon lor such a group to live bv itself as a distinct house¬ 
hold although perhaps with one or more serv'uitj juirJ relatives as 
additional members. Much more generally than in the Occident, 
however, what may be called a family has been much larger* Tt 
has not been uncommon for several of the smaller families to dwell 
together under one roof or In one enclosure and have a common 
life. Here four generations may sometimes be found—great- 
grand‘parents with their sons, dnughters-in-law, grand.’ions, grand- 
diiughters-in-Iaw. and great-grandchildren. In this case each of 
the smaller units may preserve a certain amount of individual 
identity, with its own bedrooms and kitchen, but inevitably there 
has been a degree of community life, with a bead of the whole, 
possibly a common ancestral hail, and—^although this is not uni¬ 
form—a common purse. TTie head of such a family may have 
autocratic power* The leadership nurmally passes to the eldest 
son, but by common consent it may be entrusted to the son ad¬ 
judged most worthy* Elders, including a widowed mother or 
grandmother, may exert imirked influence. Such large family 
groups have been found especially in rttral areas but have by no 
means been unknovi-n in towns and cities. Frequently, moreover, 
whole villages are made up of those ctaiming descent from one 
male ancestor and its members bear the same surname. 

In a community composed of blood relations the village gov¬ 
ernment may be purely a family matter, the family elder being 
the chairman of the village assembly, and other offices going to 
various branches of the family in itmi. In these circumstances 
the public endowments used for such objects as the maintenance 
of roads and schools are to all intents and purposes family pos¬ 
sessions. 

iloreover, still lai^er groups exist, made up of those tr.icing 
their descent from one progenitor, having a common patronymic, 
perhaps united through an ancestral temple, but not necessarily 
jiving in one community or even in the same province. 

The two latter types, and especially the bsl, are sometimes de¬ 
nominated dans, but from the standpoint of sdentihe exactitude 
the dednittons of this tenn differ so greatly that the word must be 
used with caution. Each “'dan” is, m turn, made up of smaller 
family groups. 
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The cohesion of the groups usually varies inversely with the 
si^, but even in the largest (here is often a strength of coopera¬ 
tion, social control, anti community feeling unknown in the cor* 
rosponriing units of the modern West. Fnr Occidental parallels 
one must go back to much earlier days and to such regions as the 
highlands of Scotland. 

Of the three characters which usually nnake up a Chinese name, 
the one designating the family is written first, the second is fre¬ 
quently identical for all cousins of the same peneration, and the 
third is peculiar to the individual. Sometimes the third character 
rather than the second is common to the same generation. Not 
in frequently tlie individual has only a second character in addi¬ 
tion to his patronymic. Whatever the names, they are listed in 
the family records. It may be added that the Chinese gentnilly 
bears a cognomen given him in infancy and a number of other 
designations, bestowed on him or assumed by him from time to 
time—in a manner often most confusing to the foreigner. Placing 
the family name rather than the '‘given name" as in the 
\S'est, may indicate the manner in which in the old China the 
family was exalted—in contrast with the individualism of the 
Occident. 

It must also be noted that a large number of terms have come 
into use corresponding to uncle, aunt, cousin, and the like, for 
the many degrees of relationship. These likewise are often most 
mystifying to the Westerner. For instance, different ones esdsi 
for relatives on the husband's and on the w'ife’s side of the house 
—as, for a father’s older brother, a father’s younger brother, a 
mothe- 's older brother, and a mother's younger brother. 

The family has not been, nor is it now. of uni form strength 
throughout China. Xor are the forms and the customs associated 
with it evcrj’W'hcrc the same. Tn the North, for example, the “dan" 
Ls not, on the whole, so powerful as in the South. Then, too. even 
before contact with the Occident brought the startling changes of 
the past ten- years with their many variation.? from older mares, 
some other differences existed. However, while uniformity was 
not com[)Iete. customs and ideals tended to be the same the coun¬ 
try over. The almost universal accqitance of Confucianism op¬ 
erated powerfully in this direction, for Confucian standards of 
family ethks and relationships were regarded as authoritative 
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and customs contained in the classical books which Confucianism 
50 highly esteems were thought of as nonna]. 

ITie ties binding the family together have been many, So nu- 
mefous and so strong ate they that it is not strange that the fam¬ 
ily has been prominent and enduring, (■'irst of all, the family has 
exercised certain import am functions. Through it have been per¬ 
petuated the honors to ancestors stressed by Coiiiudanism ant! 
ancient custom. Upon the maintenance of these ceremonies, as 
w’e have seen, has been lieiieved to depend the welfare of the dead 
and the living. The family, too, has constituted a bind of mutual 
protective association, China has been a nation in which the in¬ 
dividual has found it difficult to stand alone. In a keenly com¬ 
petitive society organized by groups the man who attempts to 
make his way unassisted is more likely than not to be crushed. 
The famity has been and is the most widely spread of these groups. 
U is especially adapted to rural areas and to the villages and small 
towns whose aftlliaiions with the soil ate very dose. Since China 
was and is predominanlly agricultural by occupation, it is not 
surprising that the family has been prorament. In the larger cities 
It has not usually been so outstanding, and other forms of asso¬ 
ciation. such as the guild, have tended to lake over some of its 
functions. WTicn, as has often been the case, a family has risen to 
importance in an urban tenter, not infrequently it bas continued 
rooted in the soil through membership in a “clan*' whose seat is 
in the country, or through possession of the favorite form of in¬ 
vestment, farming lands. In the North, where the larger family, 
or ‘‘cliin,’' generally has not been so prnniinent as in the South, 
secret sodeties—anolhcr form of mutual protection—have flour¬ 
ished. The family also, as we have seen, hits often exercisetl some 
of the functions which in the modem Occident are performed by 
the government—such as the settlement of disputes among its 
mernbets, poor relief, and the maintenance of schools. In many 
instances, it will be recalled, fho village govemmeni itself has 
been a family affair. 

Ethical concepts have contributed l« the strength of the fam¬ 
ily. Of the five relations emphasized by traditional mural stand¬ 
ards and reenforced by Confucianism—thf)se lieiween prince and 
minister, father and son. older brother and younger brother, hus¬ 
band and wife, and friend and friend—three ace in the family. 
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Ilmo, usually iranslated as ‘'filial pieiy.'' is exalted by Confu- 
cLanism as one of the cardinal virtues* \Miile it includes much 
more than the liiiiiil>\ loyalty to one’s parents is part of iLs es¬ 
sence. Older brothers have obligations to younger brothers, anti 
younger brothers o^ve deference to older brothers* That official 
Confucian tracl of Ihe Ch‘ing rlynasiy, the so-called Sacred Edict, 
was true to tradition when it made family duties primary and 
urged as a motive toward self-control and a righteous life not al¬ 
legiance to (lod but to one's parents* 

In such a society, the institution of marriage has been of sur¬ 
passing importance. Sons are so indispensable in carrying on the 
family line and tn maintaining the honors to ancestors that failure 
to have them has been regarded as a major offence against filial 
piety. Without sons the rites to parents caimot be continued and 
not only will the living be dbgraced, but the spirits of the dead, 
deprived iif such senice, will be in misery* Marriage has, accord¬ 
ingly, been pructicaily universal except for a few' of the very poor 
and snch special groups ns Buddhist monks and nuns and Taoist 
ascetics. E^ven some of these have been married before entering 
the religious life. Judged by modem Western standards, more¬ 
over. marriage has taken place early In one village in S^nith 
China where customs have probably not changed greatly, a few 
years ago the awrage age for boys at marriage was seventeen and 
a half ynears and for girls about eighteen years. In a town in the 
XijTth at aln)ul the same time the average age was twenty, !ind was 
less for girb than for Iwys, Here again the social preanre for 
male progeny has made itself felt, for as soon as possible sons 
must beget sons if family honor ts to be m.iintatned and parents 
be assured of a continuation of the Tine and of proper honor to 
themselves after death. 

Since marriage bus been so largely for the purpose of perpetu¬ 
ating the family and the iincestrul riles, ihr mating of couples 
has Ijecn regarded as a concern of ihr elders and oi the family 
even more than of the two most immediaiely inwlved. Betrothals 
have been arranged hy the head or other members of the family, 
perhaps the eldest brother, and not infrequently as a result of 
coTusuItaiion amcmg the more itUlnemuil relatives. Generally the 
pros;>ecrive hride and groom have had no voice whatever in the 
aTiangemcnt and have not even seen each other until the wed- 
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Jing day. Betrothals have often been made when tlie childTcn 
are very iJmaJI and cannot easily be broken. They have, indeed, 
been almost as binding ns marriage. In probably the majority of 
instances they have been negottaied through go-betweens. ,\s a 
rule they have been contracts with provisions about pro|>erty— 
such as the gifts which are io i>ass between the two families, and 
the amount of furniture and clothing which the bride ls to bring 
with her. Usually, too, the gifts From the groom's family have 
been supposed to pay for the bride’s equipment. Not infre¬ 
quently they have been of the nature of a bride price. .\ wealthy 
father may refuse gifts from the groom's family and send his 
daughter to marriage with property which her husband is to man¬ 
age but which is to be used toward the support of her children 
and the unconsumrd balance of which Is to go to them after her 
death. In the case of the |x>or the betrothed girl may go to her 
future husband's home as a servant, her parents being thus re¬ 
lieved of her supfKirt. A marriage cannot be contracted between 
persons of the same surname, even tiiough no blood relationship 
exists. Provided paiToij>'mics are different, a marriage can be 
entered into between near relatives, as, for example, between a 
girl and the son of her father’s sister. Some types of consanguin¬ 
eous rnarriages, how'ever, are forbidden. For instance, even dis¬ 
tant relatives cannot marry if they belong to dilTerent generations. 
Often two influential families have been allied to each other by 
marruige getieraticn after genemticin. Usually parents have at¬ 
tempted to obtain for a son a wife from a family of equal or su¬ 
perior social standing and wealth. 

Through marriage the bride becomes a member of her bus- 
band’s family. She is taken to her husband's home for the wed¬ 
ding ceremony and ixin of the rite consists in an obeisance by 
the two before the groom's ancestral tablets. I'o be sure, the two 
make a return visit to her home where they do reverence to the 
tablets of her family's ancestors and soon after the wedding she 
makes a ceremonial visit to her old home. Her relatives, toO', may 
bring pressure to bear upon her husband’s kinfolk if she is treated 
with especial injustice. For better or for worse, however, a wife 
U linked with her husband’s family'. She is especially subject to 
her husband's mother. While that rule may prisve snhitary. par¬ 
ticularly id view of the immaturity of the bride, her need of 
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guidance nnd control, and the necessity of having a recognized 
arbiter in households which may include the wives and children 
of several sons, mothers-in-law can be tyrannical and make bitter 
■ he lot of their daughters-in-latv. 

According to the age-old standards, a husband may divorce his 
wife for certiiin specific causes—failure to bear him a male heir, 
neglect of his parents, a shrewish tongue, theft, jealousy, an in¬ 
curable disease, and adultery. But restrictions placed by iavr 
made divorce, in practice, very rare, A wife could not divorce her 
husband, and divorce by her husband has been reitarded as a deep 
disgrace. En case she has living biood relatives with considerable 
inlluence they may prevent a divorce—jjerhaps i>fien more from 
tlie fear of loss of “face" or nf having to support her than from af¬ 
fection. The divorced husband may remarry', but the divorced 
wife seldom if ever can do so. Both widows and widowers may 
remarry, but it has beett considered a virtue for a widow not to 
do so, Then, too, a widow with sons occupies in the household a 
posidoii of especial importance and usually is not tempted to 
sacrifice it, except because of iroverty, by venturing again upon 
iiiatrimon3\ 

A man can have only one legal wife. Until recently, however, 
he might take as many concubines as he wished and could afford! 

the new codes forbid concubinage wiihnui the wife's con¬ 
sent, they are not yet universally enforced. Concubinage lias been 
and is, therefore, frequent among the well-to-do. It seenw to 

have been most common in the families of merch.-ints_at least in 

some localities. On occasion officials have been dismissed for 
concubinage. One of two motives has usually been responsible 
for the acquisition of a concubine: a man may take one in case 
his wife has failed to bear him a son or in rase his wife's sons 
have died, or, his marriage having been a matter of famdy con¬ 
venience and having failed to result in bimiing love, he may ac¬ 
quire concubines hec.ause of their personal attractiveness, ^mc- 
times a husband has taken one or more of his wife’s sisters as 
concubine. As a rule, iiowevpr, concubines have been from fam¬ 
ilies socially and economically inferior to that of the wife. Manv 
have been prostitutes and in that capacity have first attract^ the 
attention of their future spouse. Sometimes a concubine may be 
helfl largely as a servant. To prevent the coming of a rival a wife 
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uTthoui iTuilc cliildreii nuiy bring abouL ihe ndcption of a son. 
However, concubinage, while by no means xincummon, has been 
practiced only in a small minority of families. The approximately 
equal number of men and women in the populaiion and the pov¬ 
erty of the vast majority would have militated against it even had 
public opinion been altygelhvr fsvomble, PromUoiity has been 
and is far more common among all classes—^^among the humbler 
with women of neighbors' families, among the prosperous with 
paid prostitutes. 

The dissensions and jealousies which frequently accompany 
concubinage have been familiar features of Chinese households, 
even though the first and legal wife is recogniaed as mistress. 
However, a ntan may maintain entirely separate establishments 
in differeiii places for hLs wife and each concubine, and if all are 
housed within one enclosure each woman usually has her distinct 
apartment and, perhaps, a somewhat separate menage. An able 
concubine may exert a sood deal of imluence, especially if she 
bears a son and if she has her own establishment in which she can 
be imdispufcd mistress. Usually, however, she has been regarded 
by the community with a certain amount of contempt and often 
there has been a feeling that apology must be made for her. Con¬ 
cubinage, while formerly legal, was often regarded as the residt of 
moral weakness on the pan of the hiislnmd or as a misfortune, 
even before the strong convictions which many of the younger 
Chinese of modem ideas have developed against it. 

As has been suggested, adoption has been frequently practiced 
as a means of continumg the family line and perpetuating the 
honors to ancestors, A device by no means unknown has been to 
take a mole chDd Into the family after the death of an unmarried 
son, to go through the form of marrying the deceased son to a 
living bride, or, iwrhaps, to a dead bride, and then to regard the 
adopted child as the son of the departed. In this manner the fam¬ 
ily line can be maintained unbroken and the deceased be pro¬ 
vided with an heir to carry on the rites in his honor. 

;Vj in all other nations, family life in practice has had both its 
lights and its shadow's. In miiny homes the pressure of ennvemiem 
and the fear of public opinion have kept an outward semblance 
of unity, but no love has existed between husband and wife, the 
husband has been tyrannical and the wife a dispirited patient 
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drudge, or the wife has been a termagant and luckless daughlers- 
in-iaw have been led a life little better than slavery. There have 
been homes mm which the huslxintl has brought concubine after 
concubine, adding a fresh one as his passion has cooled toward 
the last, where children have grown up undisciplined and high 
ideaU have been ignored. The arranging of marriages by the 
elders without consultation with the couj>le immediateiy con¬ 
cerned lias led in unhappy situations in which the husband and 
wife have at best never more than tolerated each other and at 
the woi?t have lived continuously at swords' pobls. The practical 
utiivcmlity of marriage has forced some, as an aUeraative to an 
unhappy and socially maladjusted celibacy, into an unfortunate 
union, perhaps with a physically or mentally defective mate. The 
communal holding of property by large families hiis often led to 
continuous friction, and the division of the property, when finally 
®ff^t^®d, has fretjuently left an aftermath of bitterness, IVhen 
families made up of several smaller ones live together in one home¬ 
stead, friction between brothers, between sisters-in-lavv, and be¬ 
tween children is almost inevitable and at times becomes laHh 
cbronic and acute. Moreover, not inirequently filhij piety has 
scarcely been rendered even lip service and parents have been neg¬ 
lected, Then, too, the family is by no means always stable. In 
the case of the very poor a famine or some other economic calam¬ 
ity may scatter its members. Civil or foreign war may lav witste 
whole provinces aitd annihilate or break up homes. The death of 
a parent, especially of the father, may have something of the 
Mme effect. In the case of poorer families, daughters may be sold 
into what is little better than slavery, or even into prostitution, 
the other hand, there have been and are many homes in 
which husband and wife hold each other In profound respect and 
deep alTection. Nor has this been so uncommon as might be ex¬ 
pected by the Westerner who regards marriage as a relationship 
entered into freely by ibe bride and groom. In a society in which 
boys and girls have been prepared by' their rearing to exj^ect their 
elders to arrange for their mating, and in which education—tepe- 
dally of the girl—has fitted each to fulfill his or her part in wed¬ 
ded life, the eaiS'tence of happy homes is not surprising. More¬ 
over, parents with the affection for their children which has ex¬ 
isted in China, as elsewhere, have, probably more frequenUy than 
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olherwLs^^, sought ^uit^bk and happy malchts for ihtii offspring, 
FillaJ piety hns^ too, had innumerable worthy esponeril:&. The 
loyally of sons to parents and their solidlude for them in times 
of adversity—as, for e::tample, when a humble [>e4isantj a famine 
refugee, has been found carrying an aged father or mcnher on his 
back* wandering from hskn to hjien in search of food—have, for¬ 
tunately. been a commonplace. In normal circumstances parents 
enjoy a serene old age* honored by all. with their descendants 
about them, and tenderly cared for as declining years bring phys- 
ical weakness. In many a homes lead successive generations have 
cultivated or supervised the cultivation of the broad acrips of a 
landed instate, children have been taught to obey the Confudan 
siandarrls^ and intermarriages have made lies with similar families 
on neighboring estates. From these homes for generations sons 
have gone forth into the public ser\'ice, winning degrees in the 
eT^minatlons and achieving creditable official careers, and to them 
they have retired in old age for a few quiet years before thej^ have 
been gathered to their fathers, confident tliat their memorj* would 
be kept green by their descendants and their record emulated^ 
In these households choice libraries have been gathered and trans¬ 
mitted and works of art have been collecied. Frequently they 
have had establishments in the city^ shut off by high protecting 
walls from the noise and dirt of the narrow streets. Often such a 
family has for a century or more maintained traditions of scholar- 
shipartd refinement, combined with devotion to the welfare of the 
Empire and of the local community* 

Some urban families have largely lost direct contact w^jth rural 
life, but the majority have kept their roots in the soil. The Chi¬ 
nese family seems to have been made possible largely by settled 
agriculture^ Certainly it has owed much of its strength to the fact 
that Chilians economy b predominantly rural. The sentimental 
tie to the ancestral seat is very strong: in thousands of instances 
those whose immediate progenitors have lived for a generation or 
more in another province still reckon themselves as belonging to 
the province and the hskn of their forefathers, 

Tt miiist not be thought that even the best Chinese families have 
escapeti entirely the vkbsjiudc^ which in other lands bring S4jr- 
row and disintegration. Mere, a5 elsewhere, sons have proved 
unworthy of the high traditions of their line, families with bon- 
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orabk records have died out through the vices and dissipations 
of younger members, hnaacial and political reverses have conic, 
and the storm of flomestic or foreign war has uprooted, paurwr* 
Sited, and swept away the substantial elements of whole districts. 
The family, however, has displayed a remarkable ability to sur¬ 
vive, \^’he^e else In the world is there a grave like that of Con¬ 
fucius, datmg hack into the middle of the first millenniuni before 
Christ and still cared for by one claiming lineal descent from I hat 
far-off ancestor7' I'robably in no other iarge country does so large 
a proportion of the population take pride in maintaining Its genea¬ 
logical records and profess to trace them from so remote an 
antiquity. 

Manifestly an institution 50 strong and so universal as the 
Chinese family could not fail to intluence profoundly the ideals 
and life of the nation. we have seen, the state was in part 
molded by it and was itself regarded as a huge family, with the 
Emperor and his offidals in loco p/rrentis to the muUiUide. In 
theory the people were to be treated by their poiitical suiwriors 
as children in a well regulated househoid whose bonds are those 
of affection and duty, were to be reasoned with, and were to have 
force applied to them only as a last resort. The family made for 
the rapid multiplication of the [jopulation. The premium on male 
progeny, universal rmirriage, and early wedlock, with die cor¬ 
responding shijit tnierval—as compared with the modem ^Vcsi— 
between generations, encouraged a high birth rate. Given the 
absence of modern sanitation and medicine and the frequency of 
wars, this was probably an advaiiiagp. Population tended to come 
back quickly after ;in epidemic, a famine, or a war. With the 
removal of any one of these checks, however, the high birth ratc 
becomes a distinct disadvantage. ^Mien foreign and interna] 
peace is achieved and modem methods of the treatment and pre¬ 
vention of disease become widesprctid. some radical changes in 
the ntnrf t will obviously be necessary if the already W standard 
of living is not further to be depressed. The family, too. has Ijeen 
a conseriative institution. Ruled by its elders, it has upheld the 
ideals of the past and has tended to transmit the custoiii,s and 
staitriards of former gencTniions. Manifestly this has had both 
adsantages and disadvantages. U has been a .safeguard against 
disintegration and decay, but it has discouraged change, even 
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\ 4 'hcn change has meani irnprovement. Along with the polilical 
organiisation of the Empire and its maintenance of Confucian 
orthodoxy, the family has been a chief factor makioe for a rela¬ 
tively static civilisation. We need not here enter upon a dis* 
ctission of the relative merits of such a society and of a rapidly 
changing one, like the modem Occident, or debate whether that 
mov'enient which the W ei>t calls “progress is really such. Xhe 
difference between the two civilizations which has repeatedly 
been apparent m the preceding chapters is due in no small de¬ 
gree to the strength and nature of the Chinese family. The family, 
moreover, has discouraged individualism, Chinese life, as we 
have seen, ha.s been in groups of many kinds, each of which has 
exercised a restraining influence upon sts members. Of these none 
has been quite so strong the country over as the family. The 
ciintrast between the individualism of tlie motlem Occident and 
the lack of it in the old China is striking. In China the indi¬ 
vidual did not make his own decisions. Social determinism pre¬ 
vented any marked development of private conscience or of moral 
will- Wiih so much of life confined to and controlled by the fam¬ 
ily, adjustment to the established group and to its opinion was 
the supreme requirement. It was not abstract right, of which the 
ituhvidual mu.st he the judge and for which he must ultimately be 
responsible, but expediency which governed action. The family 
has been a major obstacle in adopting and making effective in 
China some of the institutions of the modem Occident, For exam¬ 
ple, as we have seen, loyalty to the family hits sttiod and often 
still stands in the way of operating efficiently such ti^iical West¬ 
ern devices as the stock company and a strong government. The 
mditionat ethics which stress devotion to one’s family have often 
made it seem natural and moral for an official in a business con¬ 
cern to bring into lucrative positions as many of his relatives as 
possible, regardless of whether they are fitted for them. It has 
also rmide it seem right to use public office to restore the family 
fortunes and apfwmt relatives to public posts, even when to do 
so has Jeopardized the well-being of the stnite. In the fierce in¬ 
ternational competition of the modem world tlie state tends to 
insist more and more upon priniaiy allegiance to itself. .Any¬ 
thing short of ibis, it believ'es, imperils its existence. In China 
♦he rebtion of prince to minister has been only one of five and 
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Dol necessarily the chief. That suptemacy of loyalty to the state 
as personified in the Emperor which has been one of ihe strongest 
elements malting for the stability of the modern Japan hits been 
conspicuously lacking. The weakening of the family which has 
set in here and there in modem China has not yet proceeded far 
enough to alter in any very large proportion of the population the 
impress which the institution has made. 

THE POSmON OF WOMEN' AND REt.-\T10NS BETWTtEN 
MEN AND WOMEN 

GoseTy associated with the family system, and possibly as one 
of its corollaries, have been the retations between men and women 
and the position of w'omen. The ceremonies in honor of an¬ 
cestors have constituted a cornerstone of the Chinese family. 
Male progeny has Iwcn necessary if these were to he continued. 
For this reason bojre have been regarded as more valuable than 
girls. To the high esteem for men other factors have contributed. 
From the economic standpoint boys ha^^ been preferable. Re¬ 
maining in the family as they do. they are producers who 
throughout their working lives aid its prosperity. On the other 
hand, after mairiaRe a girl is lost to the family w'hich has been 
10 the exjwnse of rearing her. The centuriesHiid doctrine of the 
ym and yttttg has made for the higher status of men, because the 
yattg, associated with good fortune and all that is desirable, has 
been identified with the male, and the yin, the element of dark- 
nras and exil, is female. Confucianism has tended in the same 
direction, for in addition to its emphasis upon the rites to an¬ 
cestors its world has been one which men control. To be sure, 
Confucius paid great honor to the memory of his mother-—a 
precedent which has helped to accord to motherhuod and espe¬ 
cially to those bearing male children a dignified and honored 
status. However, his example made for a separate social life 
for men and women and for confining in men public offices ami 
the type of education which he gave to his disciples. It was not 
that he felt women to be necessarily Inferior to men, but that, 
conforming to the existing practices of his times, he thought of 
the sexes as moving in quite different realms. 

Social life knew no free mingling of the sexes on the basis of 
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equality and re5peciability. After early childhood^ boys and girls 
did not plyy together or have iin opponimity to meet in any fecog- 
nized and proper ^vay. As a result prostitutes were the only 
women with whom men could liave free imtl easy sochil inter¬ 
course, At least of late yean^ and in one large dty^ this fact has 
tendeiJ to drive mtp that life some girls of ability and education 
who, restive under the ok! tabnuos, liave sought escape from them. 
Girls have l>ecn generally regarded as much less valuable than 
bays and sayings in common drculaLion appraise sons as in- 
tiniiely prefeiable to daughters. One such proverb states in effect 
that the most beautiful and gifted girl is not so desirable as a 
<leformed boy» Eoys, as children, have sometimes been given 
girls’ names to protect them from evil spirits, wbOi thereby sup¬ 
posedly deceived into believing that the child is actuaJIy a girl, 
and less valuable, will pass him by. Among the \ety poor, the 
billing of female infants has been by no means unknoivn. While 
statistics are lacking, it seems, indeedp to have been very' com¬ 
mon. Girls were formerly given a tyi>e of education very dif¬ 
ferent from that for boys. Only relatively infrequently were they 
taught to read. In some f^tmilies with scholarly tradiljtins and 
social and ofTicia! standing a tutor might be employed for the 
girls and a father might lake pride in ihe literary'' attainments of 
a daughler. Schools, however^ were for bo;^. This was only 
naturaT for they had as their primary objective preparation for 
the civil service eiaminatirms—to which girls were ineligible. 
The education of the daughter was given in the home, usually, 
if there ivere time, by the mother, and consisted of such mutters 
as the management of a household and the duties owed to a hus¬ 
bands a mather-indaw, and others of the husband's rehilions. 
Often a girl w'as jiermitted to Erow' up with but very little care, and 
such training as she had^ even in her essential domestic duties, 
WHS acquired casually and incidentally, ihrough hard experience, 
or under the tutelnige, often harsh, of a mother-indaw. In theory 
the htisbanri has been Ihe head of hLs wife and the master of 
home. The wife has hud no property of her own, eace|>t, per¬ 
haps. some which has been assigned lo her by her family at her 
weddin^p am! even that has lieen for the support of her offspring. 
has lieen managed by her husband, and on her death has gone to 
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her children. In practice a wife of vigorous character has often 
been dotninant.. By bearing a son a womiin acquires greater im- 
[Kirtance and as, in the norrual coarse of events, she becomes a 
miither-m-law and a grandmother, she b regarded as being of 
mrjre add more conseriuence and is treated with increasing respect* 
After death she shares with her husbatid the honors paid by her 
sons. A w^oman without a sun^ however^ is a reprtxich among her 
neighbors and to her husband, and often without honor or pro¬ 
vision for 5iipf>on in her old age. In ordirvar>^ homes, especially 
of most of the farmers and of the poor, girls and women have 
led a life of hard labor* In such bousehalds—the vast majority 
in China—from their earliest passible years children, both boys 
and girlsj have been trained to work, at such tasks as watching 
the cattle and gathering fuel. To her duties of bearing and rear¬ 
ing children and caring for the home the wife has often added 
those of helping in the heavy labor in the fields. The wives of the 
well'io-do have led a somewhat easier and even luxurious ex¬ 
istence—but have not therefore necessarily been happier. Their 
seclusion and idleness have encouraged them to seek solace in 
gambling, opium smoking, and other vices. 

A custom of the old China, now fortunately passing^ was hind^ 
ing the feet of women. The practice was almost universal— 
although the Hakkas, the ^lanchus, non-Chinese tribes^ the boat 
population in the South, and some of the vety p<w.?r did not con¬ 
form with it. Its origin seems very uncertain, but it is ai least 
several centuries old. The requirement was in no sense religious 
but purely a matter of social convention- A woman without small 
feet was regarded disgraced and it was impn&sible to get a de¬ 
sirable husband for her. The process of binding the fm was very 
painful, invohdng as it did the compression of those members 
by right bandages into as small a compass as passible. Infection 
anf( gangrene might set in and riie girl might even lose her lift. 
WTien the binding had once been completed the pain largely 
ceased, but walking was difficult, especially for those with very 
small feet, and the gimeml effect upon the health deleterious. 
At least one of the CWim Emperors tried to stop the practice, but 
without avail It w-as not until the disimegrarion of old cuPtoms 
wrou^t by the coming of the West that the practice began to 
fall into abeyance. 
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SECREt SOCIETIES 

The family hjis been the strongest imiversal social unit in 
China. However, as wc have seen, ii lias been and is but one of 
several types of units. Another has been the secret societies. 
These have played and continue to play a ver>' important part in 
the life of China, probably much more so than do the numerous 
fraternal organixalions In the United States. Often they have hail 
an active and influentiaJ part m politics. It is estimate] that 
to-day about half the adult tnalea who can lay claim to any in¬ 
fluence are members. Almi^t eversTyherc they must be reckoned 
with by those who would understand the life of a community. 
Just how ancient are those now in esisicncc is a matter of doubt, 
although some of them claim to have begun hundreds of years asjo. 
Certainly organizations of this general iJT^ have long had a share 
in Chinese life The Red Eyebrows and Yellow Turbans, prom¬ 
inent in civil wars in Han times, appear to have been Iratemal 
bodies. Repeatedly in seastms of disorder others have come to the 
fore- Since the societies are secret, it is impossible to give a full 
and satisfactory account of them. Sometimes, as wc have seen, 
they have religious features. Often they have solemn and bind¬ 
ing vows of brotherhood, and they may have secret codes. Fre¬ 
quently, too. their discipline is very severe, exacting of members 
strict obedience to the commands of their officers. Some are to be 
found among the Chinese abroad and fill a prominent role in the 
lives of the emigrants. Such, for example are the among the 

Chinese in the United States. These tonus, it may be added, 
seem to be peculiar to Chinese colonies in .America and were, per¬ 
haps, originally organizations for legal and benevolent serv-ice^ 
lo their membtrs. 

One of the most famous and powerful of the secret societies lias 
been the Ko Uai, or Association of Elder Brothers. It is 
said to have an elaborate ritual and its members are reported to 
take an oath of broiherhoorl. It is believed to have been respon¬ 
sible for numerfitis outbreaks and riots from time to time and of 
late vears sometimes to have taken to banditry*. 11 has been much 
fear^ and revmge visited for any saolt'nce tn its rnemliers has 
added to the dread felt for it. Chapters of another, the Red 
Spears, were often started as a farmer’s protective society. Then 
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ruffians frequently obtained the weapons and the power, com¬ 
pelled all residents to join and pay fees or submit to tlteir de¬ 
mands, struggles ensued with adjacent groups or with the au¬ 
thorities, and disorder was accentuated. Still another has lieen 
the Triad Society (San Ilo f/irf), also known as the Hunf^ Society 
and the Society of Heaven and Earth. Just how far back it goes 
is uncertain, but it has been implicated in more than one rebel¬ 
lion and has probably appeared under various guises and alinses. 
It is organiz^ by individual chapters as well as by a general 
brotherhood. (Jpposed to the Manchus. it was associated with 
[be beginnings of the T’ai P’ing Rebellion. The 'tt'hite Lily and 
the White Cloud Societies are also famous. Both probably orig¬ 
inated near the beginning of the twelfth centurj". Both apttear to 
have been founded by Buddhist manks and w'ere originally re¬ 
ligious and Buddhist in character. Both repeaiediy fell afoot of 
the state and were responsible for outbreaks, some of them of 
serious dimensions. 

Secret societies have played ao important part in recent pol¬ 
itics, A large proportion of the leaders of the countr>' belong to 
them. Indeed, it is said to be impossible for an aspirant lor power 
in the state long to he successful without membership in one of 
them. .r\s a rule a man joins only one and not many—contrary 
to the practice in the United States. A connection writh more than 
one is said to work disadvantageously for hint. 

Numbers of the societies at the outset possessed no political 
puipose. They were religious assixdalions, or business or benevo¬ 
lent organizations, for the benefit anti reciprocal protection of 
their members, Incvitablj^ however, many were sooner or later 
drawn into politics—perhaps captured by some ambitious leader 
who wished to use them for bis ends or regarded w'ilh suspicion 
by the state and proscribed and so forced into revolt, or, wishing 
to protect a member or members, compelled by force of circum¬ 
stances to ejcerl political pressure, 

OTHER fORMS OF ASSOCIATION 

There were and are associations which have remained largely 
or entirely non-political in character. Such have been the many 
societies where the religious purpose has continueil dominant, 
the guilds, the groups for the cooperative saA-ing and lending of 
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maney (in which ev«y meQiber puls in a sum—perhaps in 
monthly installments—^and the total principal b loaned to each 
in lum, the order being often determined by lot), the club? whose 
purpose it is to make pilgrimages to sacred raountaius and to 
accumulate funds to make these pilgrimages possible for thdr 
members, the very widespread orguniaations of farmers tor the 
protection of growing crops, the associations by which farniers 
aid each other in the irrigation of their fields, the cooperatives 
formi’d to assist their members in fitiancing and performing the 
rites connected w ith death and burial, anti the benevolent societies 
of many kinds—for mainlaining soup kitchens and lodging houses 
for the needy, for providing coffins and burial for the very poor, 
for resuscitating droiming ixople, and for the relief of indigent 
widows. The benevolent societies have been largely, although 
by no means entirely, of Buddhist origin. For instance, the Shang* 
hki General Benevolent Society, run by Buddhists, had an annual 
budget of about 500,000 ywin each year, buried about 50,000 
bodies found in the streets and the river, and maintained "homes," 
hospitals, and schools. 

The Chinese have, indeed, a traditional capacity for organiia- 
tion and mass action. Dissension there may be and often b in 
their many assodattons, but cooperation has long been the rule 
and they have come to act almost instinctively in that manner. 
Even the thie\ es and the beggars possess their groupings. Officials, 
through their underlings, have kept in touch with the thieves' 
“guild" in each community and have been able, on tKcasion, to 
exert suffident pressure on it to bring about the restoration of 
stolen property. Experience with the boycott long antedates the 
nation-wide extension of the practice which of kie years has been 
so effective against foreigners. Sometimes beggars have picketed 
and so prevenietl customers from entering a ^op which has re¬ 
fused to contribute the customary fee to their guild. On at least 
two occasions the fishermen of Ningpo have been able, by block¬ 
ading the river and cutting off all enimnce and egress by water, 
to compel the ouiciab to withdraw a tax to which they have ob¬ 
jected, fieveral times a guild has used a strike or a riot to force 
the public authorities to rescind a regulation or an assessment 
w hich it has believetl to be unjust. Group opinion, often general 
enough to deserve the title of public opinion^ repeatedly hits 
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brought irresistible pressure upon the mdividtial or the govern- 
lueiU. At times even the throne has had to bow to it. 

Clearly, therefore, the individual who attempts to stand alone 
finds his path thorny. Chinese society has been and is an inter¬ 
play of groups, some of them united by blood, some by economic 
ties, and some by political, professional, or religious interests. 
iJy the custom of “sworn brotherhood" men not otherwise bound 
to each otlier pledge reciprocal fidelity, perhaps professing to 
hark back for a precedent to the famous “Peach Garden Oath” 
taken during the Three Kingdoms by Lui Pei, Chang Fei, and 
Kuan Yii. It is believed that it was such a relationship which in 
1898 led Yiian Shih-k’ai to reveal to Jung Lu Kuang Hsii's plan 
of action and so precipitated the fateful coup d’itat of Septem¬ 
ber of ihal year, 

-All these many kinds of associations make Chinese soclet> 
estmordinarily comptes. They are one reason why the uninitiated 
foreigner finds particular problems and situations in politics and 
business so dUilcult to understand. Even an tnielligent Chinese 
frequently fads to know ail the elements involved. 

It is also apparent that such a society develops marked skdl 
in effecting compromises and adjustments among its many groups 
and that secret parleys and intrigues flourish. Not only must the 
individual, if he is to succeed and often if he is even to survive, 
assodaie himself with as stmng a group or groups as possible, but 
he must frequently be an adept at playing off one against another 
and at diplomacy, perhaps underhanded and tortuous. This may 
help to account for that foreign poUct for which the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment has been noted in the nine ice nth and ttventieth cen- 
luries—of seeking to save itself by pitting powers against each 
other and entering into secret treaties. It is part of the struggle 
for sun'ival in which the Chinese have been drilled from infancy. 
In such a society, mureover, the forthright person has often been 
at a disadvantage and he who would stand against convention and 
the grt/up may be given short shrift. 

Still another side of the picture must not be forgotten. Manv, 
both foreigners and Chinese, regard the Chinese as rather un¬ 
successful at cooperation. They point out that much of exbting 
concerted action is under the pressure of strong necessity, that in 
such matters as schools, bridges, and roads cottperaiion is either 
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weak or entirely lacking, that manj- associations are maugurated 
only to disintegrate almost before they have begun, that reciprocal 
distrust exists, that most Chinese find it impossible to believe that 
the organiser is acting from sincere public spirit, that joint action 
is fully as often for destruction or self-protection as for public 
welfare, and that stable working-ttigether for purposes of public 
value is discoumgingly rare. All this is undoubtedly true and 
must be remembered in an appraisal of present day China. How¬ 
ever, the successes in cooperation are also facts. The Chinese, like 
other peoples, often display contradictory traits. 

TttE STRATIFICATIONS OF SOCIETY 

In spite of the strength of the family tie and of all these many 
organtuns, Chinese society has been characteriEed by a re¬ 
markable mmirnum of bard and fast dass divbions. The sharp 
distinction between the aristocrat and the commoner which seems 
to have existed at the dawn of China’s history largely dbappeared 
long ago, probably shattered in the prolonged disorders ivhich 
brought the Chou dynasty to an end and further erased by the 
autocrats who built the Ch'in and the Han. An hereditary aris¬ 
tocracy was manifestly an obstacle to the absolutism which these 
latter sought to establish. The btireaticracy of the Ch’in displaced 
the old heredilarj' feudalism. Feudal states tended to appear 
once mote during the initial years of the Han. but the creation 
by Ihe monarchs of that dynasty, especially by W'u Ti, of A nil- 
ing bureaucracy apptuntment to which w'as on the basis of w-orth 
rather than birth decked the movement. The continued develop¬ 
ment under later dj'misties of a system of choceing ofhcials from 
those who had proven their worth in the free competition of the 
public examinations militated against the formation of an hcrcti- 
iiary ruling caste. M least under the Ch’ing these tests were open 
to I he majority regardless of birth. Only members of a few 
occupations, such as actors, were excluded. .Admission to the 
aristocracy of intellect which so dominated the life of the nation 
could be had by rich and poor alike. Incidenlaily, the entire fam¬ 
ily and even the city of a sncce,ssfut scholar shared in his fame. 
Cnder a system by which—in Ihenrj'—wealth, social pctsition, and 
p4j\ver went to the ablest, a certain amount of Ruidity existed anti 
a general and continuous leveling process which discouraged class 
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lines. Even when„ as was usually the case, the relatives of the 
Emperor formed a priviJeged group^ the whirligig of fate displaced 
them with another governing iine, llic rebellions and dvU strife 
so characteristic of Chinese history provided an additional avenue 
by which men of force could come to the front, regardless of birth 
and even of education. 

The system did not entirely eliminate the divisions wrought by 
heredity. Many families possessed traditions oi education, good 
breeiling, inherited wealthy and devotion to public service from 
winch their scions derived a decided advantage in the competition 
in the examination stalJs and in obtaining office. Members of 
these bouses naturally were Enclined to iniermatry. Ender the_ 
Later Han* it wiil be recalled^ certain powerful families rooted* 
in the Confudan tradition and interlocked by marriage for a time 
formed a kind of ruling class. A somewhat simiLir aristocracy 
arose in the period of division between the Han and the T'^ang. 
Apparently through the ceniuries almost every comm?iOity has 
had its ^^first families” who have been looked up to and accorded 
leadership in local affairs. This has QucLuatedp as in all countries^ 
and it is an exceptional district or town which has not known in¬ 
stances of the rise and fall of a great house. Indeed, it has been 
so usual as to become proverbiid. On the other iiand^ a few pa- 
ternsU lines have been accorded recognition over the course of 
the centuries- Such has been that of Confucius. Moreover, the 
Han and succeeding dynasties by no means entirely abolished all 
hcrediiary rank. For example, the Ch^ing, although it made a 
fairly clean sweep of claims to titles existing at iU accession, bad 
its own nobles. A large proportion of these were Manchu.*i, but 
some were Chinese. TIow'ever, apparently os a safeguard against 
sedition through an hereditary caste, only some of the titles were 
granted in perpetuity, and most of these were held by Alanchus. 
While as a rule high offices in ;he Empire carried with them a 
title or tides, and in some instances the recipient's forefathers 
wrere made to share in the award by the posthumous grant of 
rank for several generations back, the honors usually did not 
descend to the sons. The heirs either were commoners or were 
given tides of progressively lower degree for each succeeding 
generation until the family found itself once more among the 
tmdistuiguished- 
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Major occufiattonal groups were accorded a certain traditional 
gradation. Scholars came first, as might be expected in an order 
whose theory it was that society should be controlled by those 
educated in the lore and the virtues of civilized hutnnnity. Teach¬ 
ers were regarded as one of the five objects of worship—the 
others being Heaven, Earth, the Emperor, and parents. In ancient 
times the soldier and the scholar were ranked together under the 
same term. Next came the farmers, for they produced the food 
upon which mankind depended For sustenance. Third were the 
artisans, for they also were producers. Merchants were classified 
as fourth, for they made their profiLs by exchanging the fruits 
of other merits toll. Officials belonged to the scholar flaw and 
often felt it beneath them to inierraany with families engaged in 
trade. 

The population which lived in boats on the south coast, ac¬ 
tors, prostitutes, eunuchs, the underlings or ‘^nmners" in official 
yamens, and staves were held to be markedly inferior socially. 

Slavery seems never to have been so extensive or prominent 
as in the Roman Empire. At least on the eve of the changes 
brought by the Occident it was almost entirely domestic. Few 
if any great estates were cultivated by non-free labor. Slavic 
were used, if at all, chiefly in household serv'ice. Moreover, 
slavery was not associated with a racial distinction, os in the case 
of the .American .Negro. Most of the slaves seem to have been 
inrlividuals of Chinese stock who through some misforluiie, 
usually economic, had fallen to that status. The poor, for exam¬ 
ple, might sell their daughters, especially in time of famine. 
Household slaves were predominantly women and girls. It was 
because girls were regarded leas highly than boys that they were 
the members the family sold first. They led a hard Jlfe, but pub¬ 
lic opinion generally acted as a restraint on excessive cruelty. 
Slave girls might be taken as concubines, or, more frequently, 
be married off to poorer men of the neighborhood. 

Be^ars have been a fairly numerous and well recognized por¬ 
tion of the community. -As a rule their plight has been miserable. 
"People have been driven into mendicancy by a variety of causes. 
In the esse of many, illness or an accident has incapacitated the 
sufferers for ordinary employment and in default of friends or 
family who could give financial support the beggar's life has 
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iilietmi the only escape from star\'ation. The blltHl have been 
peculiarly iinfortunate. They have been very numerous and no 
public institutions cared for them and no schools exLsicd \vhere 
they couid be taught to read. Indeed^ it was not until Christian 
misii^iiinaries devised a system for Them that they could read at 
all. At l>est they could only eke out a precarious emstence^ as 
pubHc eutertamerSp story' tellers, or musicians, ilany beggars 
have become such because of the famines so prevalent in China. 
Somesimes mendicancy has been only iemix>rary. In other in¬ 
stances it has become permanent and professional. 

Some other divisions there were* We have seen the distinc¬ 
tions between the Hakka^ and their neighbors^ between Moslems 
and non-iIoslciTM5p and between the Chinese and the aboriginal 
tribes. ■Moreover^ a great deal uf local feeling has eristed. Na¬ 
tives of one province li\iiig in anolber have often been regarded 
almost as foreigners. Provincial consciousness is stronger in some 
quarters—in Rupeb and Kwangtung, for instance—^than in 
others. 

In spite of all these divisions, the Chinese, as we have said 
more than once, have never developed such hard and fast caste 
lines as exist in India. Intermarriages have occurred between 
many of the groups. Even from the mosl despised classes escape 
was possible. 

Some public and private attention was given to the unfortunate 
members of society^ but phibnthropy did not construct such large 
institutions as it has in the modern West or even as in the Europe 
of the iliddle Ages. In a good many dries there have been hos¬ 
pitals for foundlings, some of them supported both by private sub¬ 
scriptions and by state funds. Soup kitchens have frequentlv been 
maintained for the destitute. Famine relief has been carried on 
both by private agencies and hy the government. The state gnut- 
aries especially were long a means of relieving acute dbtress. 
Some refuges have been maintained where Upers could be segre¬ 
gated and given care. Beggars have been recognized possess¬ 
ing a claim on the community and custom has accorded their 
organizations a right to regular contributiuns from such property- 
holders as shopkeepers. 

On the other hand, a great deal of callousness to huntan suUer- 
ing and much cruelty have existed—rcminbcent of the West 
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before the hunjanitarian movement of ihe eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. 

The motives impelling to assist relief activities have been 
minced—-in part the native milk of human kindness, in part the 
hope of accumulating merit in a future life ta Ruddhist impor¬ 
tation), In part the standards inculcated by Confudanbm, and 
in part fas in the ca.se of jwiynients to the beggars’ guilds) the 
desire to be relieved of further requests from the unfortimaies, 

SOLES A?tD PEttJCIJ'LES OF SOCIAL rMTF.RCOCSSE 

The Chinese, like e%’ery other ci\'ili?,ed people, have developed 
conventions for social intercouTse, for casing the jars which arc 
inevitable where human beings have to live with one another, 
and for promoting thoise ameRitics which are among the marks 
of culture. 

Underneath the many conventions have been certain principles. 
One of these is an emphasis upon correct form. We have seen that 
from very early times the Chinese have stressed ceremonies, Con¬ 
fucianism esfjecially made for die peipctuaticn and strengthen¬ 
ing of this tradition, i fie Li Ciii, or Book of Rites, was one of 
the five Ciiiag, or Classics, most honored by the Confucian school, 
and other ancient collections on ritual, the I Li and the CAoii U, 
were highly esteemed. Li, which included not only religious cere¬ 
monies but many social conventions, was regarded as one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of civilization. Eight motives in 
carrying out the U were looked upon as important, but careful 
observance of form was valued fully as highly. The correct per- 
formaivce of the fl was believed to have important moral values 
and to be an indispensable feature of education and social con¬ 
trol. The disregard of Westerners for Chinese li and the dif¬ 
ferences between the conventions of the Occident and China were 
long among the major factors making for irritation in official and 
unofficial intercourse between Westerners and Chinese. Even 
to-day, when ihe precise forms of the older ti are passing Into 
desuel ude, the abruptness of Westerners and their seeming—and 
often actual—disregard for some of the general attitudes of mind 
engendered by the ti are not infrequently sources of more or less 
serious friction, 

.\nQther important principle is “face.'* “Face" in the Chinese 
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5Cnse [3 not alwaj-s cjisy of definition. It can be beat described 
through specific iJiustrationB. A servant in a foreittn household 
is told that the sugar under his charge is dKappearing rather more 
rapidly Ilian it ought. He sees that he is being accused—veiy 
indirectly— 0 f appropriating it. He suggests a device f<ir safe¬ 
guarding it against jKissible intruders from the street—^although 
he knows tlmt his master is aware that no such pilfering by stran¬ 
gers is possible. Boih he and his master, however, act as though 
the suggestion were made in good faith, and the desired results are 
accomplished. The sugar no longer disappeare and the servant's 
face is savetf. In one of the kaleidoscopic political changes of the 
past three decades the personnel of a committee in charge of a 
public fund becomes objectionable to a new government. To save 
the fi^e of its members, the committee is induced to meet and to 
offer its resignation. Then, in open session, the official most re¬ 
sponsible for the resignation presides and urges the members to 
reconsider and retain their poste. They insfet on adhering to their 
original decision, and, with outward reluctance, their resignations 
are accepted. Eve’-y one recognizes that the procedure has been 
staged^ save the face of those dismissed, but the amenities have 
been observed. A distinguished Chinese who speaks no English 
is unavoidably placed at dinner next to a foreign host who knows 
very littie ^inese. The host does his best to maintain a con- 
veisation. The Chinese, without giving the least appearance of 
amusement, annoyance, or condescension, tjuicklv adjusts himself 
to his host’s limited vocabulary and speaks sIoWlv An intermit¬ 
tent if somewhat restricted conversation is carried on, an embar¬ 
rassing siiiiation IS eased, and the host’s face is saved Kone of 
this IS so ver>^ different from what is repeatedly done in other 
lands- it arises m part from a for personalitv and from 

the principle that an essential of good manners is srJarmg one’s 
neighbor from injured feelings and public humiliation, in China 
however, it has been carried to a greater cjjireme than in some 
other countries. Certainly h has had to be reckoned with'as a 
prime factor in the intercourse between China and the powers 
In the long controversy in the last century over the reception of 
foreign envoys at court the Chinese were chiefly concerned iJiai 
the appearance shotlid be preserved of the traditional superiority 
nf the Emperoi over all other moimrchs—although alt informed 
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officials it to be a fjciion. In tbe more recent conflicts over 
the “aneqtiaJ'" clauses m the treaties, especially extraierriioriality, 
it h the loss of face involved which has been most filing to the 
Chinese. Tf only face can be preserved* aU sorts of adjustments 
and compromises can be privately and unobtrusively agreed upon* 
Soj too+ in the insistence of Chinese spokesmen that the Nanking 
Govermnent represented the entire countand was able to guar¬ 
antee protection to aliens, even when much of the interior was 
known to be in chaos and the central authorities all but impotent, 
il wus face which had to be obser\Td. 

Tliis cmjihasis on the fate of the nation is accentuated by the 
intense pride of the Chinetie. They long rei^arded themselves as 
the dispensers of civilisation and moist of the rest of m^inkiud as 
barbarians. It has involved much humiliation lo confess, even 
tacitly, that the oM culture must be modified or abandont'd. Even 
among Westem^irained men there still remains some contemjjt for 
the Westerner and a feeling that the latter can never fully under¬ 
stand or righily interpret the Chinese civilization which is passing* 

The emphasis on face may be due to the fact that the Chinese, 
e\'ea more than some other peoples, seem to have the attitude of 
actors. The theatre has long been one of Lheir favorite recreations. 
Eind even the humblest laborer is skilled in assuming a role. Two 
coolies may have an altercation, storming at each other and seem¬ 
ingly intent on fl>dng at each other^s throats, and yet allow the 
bystanders to hold them back and eventualjy to make peace be¬ 
tween them. 

.Another possible reason for face is the fact that in a crowded, 
relatively immobile society such as was tbe old China, a man's 
future depends on preserving a salisfaaory station. It was not 
easy For him to go elsewhere—as he might in a fluid frontier 
society—and make a new start. Moreover, hU family shared in 
itny disgrace which might come to him. 

The importance given to face may, too, be the result of the 
sensitivity of the Chinese. Some observers have <lcclared that 
Chinese men seem to have many of the temperamental qualities 
which in the Occident are deemed feminine. However, this dis¬ 
tinction may not be so great as appears at first sight. After all, 
\\"esteniers attach an immense amount of imj>ortance to what 
They call "'honor/* 
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Is such a society the place of the middleman has been impor¬ 
tant. A nei^bor or a group of neighbors may lender their good 
ofiices in adjusting a quarrel in which each antagonist would be 
aatribcing his face by taking the drsl step in approaching the 
other. The wise intermediary can effect the reconciliation while 
preserving the dignity of both. 

It Is obvious, loo, that compromise must be a major feature 
of the social relations of such a people, Tn any dispute the reputa¬ 
tions of both parties must, if possible, be preserved. Public opin¬ 
ion would regard unkindly a contestant who caused an adversary 
too great loss of face. To bring a difference into court would 
prove expensive and might be ruinous to both litigants. IF pos¬ 
sible, then, a settlement must be reached by private, extra-legal 
means. Several peacemakers may offer their services and the final 
adjustment will probably be a modification of the original de¬ 
mands, with some reward, possibly in the form of a feast, for the 
middleman at the expense of one of the parties. 

The regard for face may be resiwnsible for the dislike of the 
Chinese for the use of physical violence. Such violence is by no 
means unknown ffor instance, hospitab continually gel cases of 
knife-wounds inflicted in personal encounters), but it has not been 
held in the honor that it has in some countries of the Occident, 
Dueling has not been a polite art. Boxing and fencing exist, but 
rather as forms of physical exercise for one person and as gymnas¬ 
tic exhibitions than real fighting. A man gives great oifence by 
laying hold on another with the object of exerting force. Two 
members of the lower classes may revile each other, publldy, for 
half an hour or more, and even spit on each other, and yet with¬ 
out coming to blowrs. 

While the Chinese regard the use of physical violence in a 
quarrel as a breach of good breeding, they ihiiik of suicide as an 
honorable means of protest. By committing suicide an aggrieved 
party can bring opprobrium upon his eticmy and cause the latter 
costly einbarrassment with olficials anti neighbors. 

Dignity has been regarded as one of the marks of a genilemati. 
Rapid walking, loud talking, and violently abusive language have 
been thought of as dcrugatnn^ to it. A Chinese may be bland and 
affable even to a person whom he heartily dislikes, ami it Ls often 
(lifficuli to know from his calm or even genial exterior what are his 
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real thoughts. However, in this, it may be noted again, he is no 
different from cultivaied members of other civilized communities. 

Tire Chinese are, as has been suggested, extremely sensitive. 
There are, to be sure, phlegmatic souls. Physicians in China 
testify to the relative insensitivity and physiological-neurological 
stolidity of the great majority of their i>atieiits. Much cheerful¬ 
ness exists, even among the very poor, and an immense amount 
of patient persistence in the face of harrlship and discouragemem. 
Without these qualities the present disintegration of life in China 
would be verj' much greater. A vivid illustration of this is re¬ 
peatedly seen in the return of fanners to fields which have been 
wasted by flood, drought, cMl strife, or foreign invasion, and the 
resolute resumption of the normal processes of cultiraiion. Par¬ 
ticularly in the South, however, and among the educated, there is 
much quick ness of res^jonse to an craotioosd stimulus. A keen 
sense of humor gives a hearty reaction to the funny or the ridicu- 
intis. There is, also, an equally strong dklike of a loss of face 
tlirough seeming to be ridiculous. Many Chinese are, moreover, 
subject to spasms of anger. 'Hie educated may keep tliese under 
control, but those without the restraints of convention and train¬ 
ing not infrequently give way to them. Such a seizure usually 
vents itself in violently pouring forth voluhle and explicit demm- 
ciations and characterizations of the morals atnj qualities id the 
offending party and of his or her ancestors, and in calling down 
on the head of the offender the unhappiest and most lurid fate 
which tlie imagination of the injured can invent. Two women or 
two men may thus berate each other until each is exhausted. 

Chinese are extremely subject to mob psychology. Mass feel- 
ing develops very quickly—fear, hostility, or mere excitement. 
Individuals often find it diffinilt to stand out iiguinst the crowd. 
Chinese, indeed, are sometimes accused of cowardice. However, 
many exceptions to the rule could be instanced by any expe¬ 
rienced observer. So far ai» faiiure boldly to dissent from the 
group exists—and R is very common—it may in part arise from a 
lack of individual self-reliance, from habituated fear of collective 
social pressure, and from the absence of strong molives apsirt frtnr 
conventional ones, 

It may be due to this regard for face and this sensitiveness that 
another characteristic of Chinese intercourse has developed, a dis- 
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like for bluntness and abruptness and the consequent Indirect 
iipproacli to a subject. .A caller coining with a request to prefer or 
an awkward subject to broach may talk at length about isnlirely 
irrelevant matters before stating the main object of his visit and 
iheti perhaps leave it to be inferred by more or less delicate hints. 
Or an educated man, feeling it to be beneath his dignity to show 
anger at an offence, may express his displeasure or return an in¬ 
sult through an obscure literary allusion. All this may prove 
costly in time, but that is regarded as of smalt consequence. The 
foreigners’ directness of speech and ansious economy of hours and 
minutes seem lo a Chinese crude and curious Westemisms— 
unless he himself, as is the case with rnany young Chinese, has 
become so Occidentaliited as to have acquired them. 

The etiquette which the Chinese developed for social inter¬ 
course was, as it existed before the changes by contact with the 
West, elaborate and intricate. To the unbstructed foreigner it 
was often bewildering. It is needless to try to describe it in any 
detail, piirtJy because much of it is disappe.aring. In the chief 
diies and for many of the younger generation a large proportion 
of the old customs have largely passed. However, they have by 
no means entirely disappeared, and some remain unimpaired and 
in universal use. There has been the custom of speaking dcprecat* 
itigly of anything connected with oneself and in praise of ev-ery- 
tliing belonging to the person w-ith whom one is talking. Thus in 
meeting a stranger it h still proper to ask his “honorable name.” 
and in rcsp<imie to a similar inquiry to apprize him of one’s “un¬ 
worthy name,” In addressing a superior or one older than oneself, 
it has been good form to remove one's glasses. One did not shake 
hands with those whom he met, but clasped his own hands, pos¬ 
sibly shaking them and making a bow ^more or less profound 
the occasion demanded. The Chinese bow, especially of the 
more profound kind, required practice and was a work of ait In 
offering or receiving objects it has been proper to do so only waih 
both hands. The seat of honor is on the left of the host, but he 
who is asked to take it, especially if others are present, must do 
so, if at aU, only after protrating his unworthlness and after one 
or more refusals. So with going through doors: it has been proper 
to urge the other to proceed first. .Affability and genial good tem¬ 
per have been exijecicd in social intercourse and any deiartare 
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from them considered boorish. Self<ontrcj5 has been highly es¬ 
teemed, even though temperamentally so many of the Chinese 
are exdtahle, The serving of tea is part of the ritual of every call, 
whether for business or pleasure. Usually a rerjuest from one’s 
host to drink one’s tea has been a sign that the inieniew is at an 
end. Certain inquiries have been considered proper which in the 
Occident arc usually thought of as impertinent, such as one’s age 
and income. In meeting a friend or acquaintance in the street, if 
he is mounted or in a sedan chair courtesy has required that recog¬ 
nition be avoided. Otherwise good form would necessitate his 
stopping, dismounting, and going through the greetings which cotj- 
vention prescribes. 'The giving and receiving of presents have been 
regulated by conventions which indicate when a gift should be 
offered or accepted and. if accepted, how much of it should be 
sent back and what should be given in return. In eating, spoons 
and what the foreigner caiis chopsticks are used and the food 
brought on in such a stare that it can be easily handled by these 
implcmcnfs. To the Chinese of the old school the Western custom 
of bringing meat to the table in great lumps and then dismember¬ 
ing it with knife and fork must have appeared quite barbarous. 
Calling cards were formerly much larger than those now in use 
in the West. The possession of one by a peTson other than the 
owner has been supposed to be evidence of authorization to act 
as a messenger or agent. Dress has been carefully regulated, 
various forms of garb being prescribed for different occasions. 
Some of the customs are confusing to the foreigner and even amus¬ 
ing, but they have been means, as are polite conventions in all 
lands, of keeping society moving pleasantly and with the ndn- 
imum of friction. 

Perhaps here should also be mentioned the custom of gratuities 
to servants and to those in other positions who have been of use 
to one. Such gifts have been and are expected. It was and is cus- 
tomarv for servants and others to take a proportion of what 
passes through their hands—“squeeze,” as the foreigner has de¬ 
nominated it. The proportion is not always standardized, and the 
practice easily admits of abuses. Squeeze, however, has been re¬ 
garded as a legitimate Tjerquisite of position, from that of a servant 
to that of an official high in the public service, and unless excessive 
has not been regarded as in any way dUihonest, 
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KECREATigx AND AM L^EJJENTS 

Closely nssocmted with j^>ciul inlercourse and, indeed, often as 
phases of it, have been recreations and amusements. They have, 
moreover, profoundly affected the characterisiics of the nation— 
or. perhaps, they have been expressions of these cliaracteristics 
or have been both cause and effect. 

One of the features of the life of the China of the nineteenth 
century which impressed tlie Westerner was the slight emphasis 
upon atlileiics. Archery’ held a recognized place, especially in the 
pre^viration and drill of the soldier, hunting had its devotees, there 
were professional acrobats, and shadow boxing was much enjoved. 
ilany boy’s displayed skill in keeping a shuukcock ia the air with 
their feet, pd engaged in swimming, wrestling, boxing, flying 
kites, and fisliing. However, archery w'as regarded as primarily 

itn f>cciipn.tiQn of the T'Titn t in g' 3 s 3 , vigorous ^pOft wris 

largely confuied to the Manchus—a heritage from energetic day's 
before their conquest of China—and died out among them as the 
influence of sedentary life and of Chinese environment progreS'" 
sivelj' became more potent, hot the great maiority of the Chinese 
physical exertion was associated with labor and escape from it 
deemed desirable. Games involving vigorous physical effort were 
not widely approv^. Sports which in the Occident have been 
thought of as befitting the aristocracy—such as hunting, football, 
cricket, and tennfsr—would have been frowned upon in China in 
recent centuries. This was not alway's true. In more tlmn one 
dynasty hunting constituted a favorite diversion of the court and 
aristocracy. Polo, of foreign origin, in T’ang times was followed 
ardently’ in Imj)erial circles by’ iioth men and w’Dmcn, However, 
by the latter part of the nineteenth century interest in such 
strenuous diversion had largely died out even among ilie once 
hardy Manchus. For the decay of such exercises the Manchu 
rulers seem, at least in part, responsible. Thev discouraged Chi¬ 
nese from pursuing manly sports for fear that thixs preparation 
might be made for throwing off the Ch’ing yoke. While, in spite 
of supposed taboos on such activities, some survived, they did 
not enjoy the prominence in China that they have in .Anglo- 
Saxon lands. 

The rapid growth in popularity of athletics in the past two or 
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thrte decades k one phase of the intlucnce of the Occident. The 
passion for such spectacle? as the Olympic games of Greece, the 
gladiatorial contests of ancient Rome, the tourneys of the Euro- 
^an Middle .Ages, and the bull fights and tlie football and base* 
ball matches of modern Europe ajid America have been quite alien 
to Chinese custom. 

This contrast between China and the West may be due in part 
to a difference in the ideals of the dotninant classes. In the West 
the aristocraev h^q traditionally been the military. Preparation 
for fightmg and the bodily skill and fitness derived from appro* 
prlate sports have been accepted as an essential part of the train¬ 
ing and iiie of the gentleman. 'I’he lower classes have naturally 
taken their cue from the arisUHiraty and the ir.idUion has passed 
over to the intlueniial middle classes and democracies of recent 
years. In China, on the other hand, it was the Cotifucian scholar 
who set the standard and the fighting man and hU works were at 
best regarded as necessary evils. By tradition the Confucian 
scholar did not take kindly to vigorous physical exertion—even 
though Confucius himself practiced archcrj’ and is said to have 
hunted. The scholar usually confined his exercise to a slow, dig¬ 
nified walk, or he might engage in such an unenergctic diversion 
as taking a pet bird out for an airing, possibly throwing seeds 
for it to catch. 

With this kind of example set from above, the amusements of 
the populace tended to he of the same sort. Hying kites pop¬ 
ular, at least in certain places and seasons. Crickets were induced 
to fight one .another. 

Gambling prirvidcd one of the most prevalent forms of diver¬ 
sion and for it many devices existed- The contests between the 
gladiatorial crickets usually have had wagers placed on the out¬ 
come. There have been many games of chance. Counters or 
cards toughly resembling dominoes in siitc have been used for 
several of them. In the Occident not many years ago one, mdiA 
iuKjf. enjoyed a sudden popularity and suffered almost as sudden 
a demise. Sets of cards have been employed for centuries and 
have been of several varieties, fantiin is playerl with coins. A pile 
of them is covered with a bowl and the participants register 
wagers on the remainder—three, two, one, nothing—which will 
be left after the whole ha.s been divided by four. From time to 
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timif the government has attempted to stamp out gambling, hut its 
ciToru have been in vain. .Ml classes, from the highest official 
circles to the poorest laborers, have indulged in ii. Travellers in 
the interior will not soon forget how the coolies who have carried 
their burdens by day have spent the night in gambling, often in 
the next room separated only by a thin partition—to the great an^ 
noyance of their employer. Some other games have not been so 
fr^uently associated with gambling. One of these is much like 
W estem chess and very jxnisibly has a common nrtgin. As is 
well known, chess has been found in many different countries and 
ages and may go b(tck to an Indian prototvpe, 

center of go.ssip and a place for spending the idle and lighter 
hours has been the tea shop, Here, over a cup of that innocuous 
beverage, neighbors or casual acquaintances eichange news. Here 
too, comes the professional story-teller with his entertaininif 
jiarrative^^. 

It may be noted that the Chinese have not been so violentlv 
addicted to tlie excessive consumption of alcoholic drinks as have 
been some of the Northern European TK'oples. Fermented liquors 
have been used widely and for centuries. That most generallv 
seen Is derived from rice and is distilled—once, and for stronger 
brands twice and even three times. Drunkenness has been bv no 
means unknown. There even seem to have been periods, ;ts under 
the T’ang, when it has been fairly prevalent. In the nineteenth 
century, however, it was not nearly so common as in the England 
or the United States of that time. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
ceniuriK opium has played a part in China somewhat like that 
which liquor ha.s had in Anglo-Saxon lands. Its moderate use has 
been very’ widespread and excessive indulgence in it all too com¬ 
mon—to the moral, physical, and fmancial itndoiitg of its victims 
and the sorrow and suffering of their relatives and dependents As 
1^ been noted in earlier chapters, the rapid rise in the consump¬ 
tion of opium was due in large part to trade with Westerners and 
was associated with the commercial bivnsioti of the Occident 
Opium has been produced esionsively b China, however and of 
late years the growth of the opium poppy has become once more 
a major problem. Some estimates indicate that the total prodoc- 
aon may be ten lime? that of the rest of the world. The reason 
for this popularity of opium in China—greater than in any other 
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large nation —s not entirely clear. Obviously it is at least partly 
because it provides a temporal^’ escape from unpleasant realities 
and a surcease from care, nmeb as alcoholic beverages do for 
many other folk. 

Tobacco has been and is extensively smoked—although for¬ 
merly the total quantity ™s much less than to-day. The familiar 
Chinese pipe has a very small bowl, holding onij' enough of the 
weed for a whifT or two. Men and women, especially elderly peo¬ 
ple, formerly sat by the hour alternately filling their pipes tor 
having it done for them by servants), lighting them, smoking, 
and then knock ing out the ashes. 

Still other types of recreation have been feaalLig (an accom¬ 
paniment of many social ev-ents, such as weddings, and of many 
business transactions), watching processions, reading novels and 
stories, singing with or without the accompaniment of musical 
instruments, retailing and exchanging gossip, resoiiing to clair¬ 
voyants, watching marionettes and jugglers, attending village fairs 
(at which plays are often shown), visiting temples, automatic 
writing through what corresponds to the planchette, and simply 
frequenting crowded places. 

Before the days when Western customs made their inlluence 
fell, and when ircia] intercourse between men and respectable 
women was still impossible, many men found inversion with girls, 
usually of easy morals, who were professional entertainers. The 
changing customs by which, in the cities, men and women of the 
same rank now often assoewte freely seem not to have reduced 
prostitution. Dance balls of a new type in the ports have added 
to the problem and many hotels have bren frankly in the business. 

THE THEATRi: 

The drama has had a great fascination for the Chinese and has 
been and is a familiar feature of their life. We have already seen 
something of its history. Pantomimes with music rvere already in 
existence in earlv historic times as a means of commemorating the 
deeds and the memory of ancestors. There were plays in the Han, 
probably of a simple type, and a further development occurred in 
the Tang and the Sung. A noteworthy and rather sudden flower¬ 
ing of dramatic genius came under thu Mongols, Both under the 
Ming and the Cb iiig new styles of plays and of the accompanying 
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music appearcct- A very large number of plays were written in the 
nineteenth centurj'. 

rhe theatre has been one of the most potent agencies for popu¬ 
lar education. To the masses, almost or entirely illiterate as the 
large majority of them have been, the written character cannot 
provide a direct medium nf instruction. Every one, however, 
could and can see a play. In the cities and large towns buildings 
have been constructed specifically for the drama. These, how¬ 
ever, have not Iwen so numerous as might be supposed. In Nan- 
king, for example, before the days of the cinema, only two theatres 
existed and these were not regularly Temples have often 

l>een used for dramatic performances, even when tlic plays have 
contained little or noQiins immediately connected with religion. 
Frequently a raised platform over a street or in a field has serv-etf 
for a stage. At Ihe periodical fairs in market towns and on other 
special ^occasions a performance or series of performances by a 
dramatic troupe has been a usual part of the program Since many 
of^the plays have historical themes and the great virtues, such as 
filial piety, are often extolled and vividly Illustrated, and'vice has 
been represented as piinisherl, the populace has obtained some 
idea, even though in distorted and more than semj-ficiional form, 
of their couutiy's past, and has seen orthodox morals held up for 
praise. 

The main features of the theatre can be fairly quickly described. 
The buildings designed esj)ecially for the theatre have'been EIi;!a- 
bethan in their simplicity, except when, as In some instances Eti 
recent years, they h.tve been affected by the modem West, At 
one end of the building is a raised platform for the stage! In 
front of thus is the main door; wjth benches, or with backless 
chairs clustered around little Ubles, and on three sides a gallery, 
also with seats. Formerly men and women were usually— although 
not always—in different parts of the house. Now in the cities this 
separation has largely ceased. During the progress of the play 
attendants mwe about the audience with tea and food or with the 
familiar towels wrung out of hot water, with which hands and face 
are wiped. Indi^nduals enter and leave at will and carry on con- 
vernations ffurin^ the perfornriiincc. 

Very little scenen- is employed—perhaps a table and a few 
chairs and at times a rude painting of a city w.ill and gate. Much 
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is left to the imagination of the audience assisted by conventiunal 
and therefore well understood motions of the actors. As the actor 
stoops the audience perceives that be is entering a door, even 
though no building is apparent. Certain gestures indicate that he 
is mounting his steed, although no horse Is Ihere. In contrast with 
the sccnerj’, die costumes are often rich and elaborate, and masks 
are much in evidence. Here again convention has been followed. 
A character carrying a wand lipped with while horse-tail hair Ls 
known to represent a supernatural being. A red mask proclaims 
the wearer to be of an upright character and a black one is worn 
by those of cruel and severe dispositions. The painting of faces is 
closely governed by custom and the audience resents any depar¬ 
ture from what is expected in the make-up of a particular char¬ 
acter. During the course of the play attendants move about the 
stage rearranging the chairs and tables and perhaps serving the 
actors with tea. Much of the acting consists of postures and ges-- 
tures which again are governed by convention. To perform them 
correctly and gracefully in a manner acceptable to a critical audi¬ 
ence requires both ability and practice. 

The themes of the plays vary greatly. They include comedy 
pnrf tragedV. avowed fiction and historical episodes. favorite 
ncriod from which to draw stories is the Three Kingdoms, per¬ 
haps in part because of the popularity of the famous novel with 
that title. Some of the plays are long but others are very short. 
Performances may he given afternoon and evening and may last 
for six or seven hours, tn both, however, it is usual to present sev¬ 
eral plays, or, perhaps, famous scenes from some of the longer 
ones. Ill a play singing, spoken dialovue, and dancing (or postur¬ 
ing) may all be found. There is, too, a i^iJe of acrobatic posturing 
representing fighting. It seems probable that the types of pro¬ 
grams now wen on the stage spring from a variety of origins^that 
the military plays symlmlijting fi^^ting (for instance) h.ivc come 
from one set of early cereraoniab and that the othera have growm 
up quite distinct from them. To-day both may be seen on the 
same stage. 

Some of the theatrical troupes are large, with fifty or a hundred 
members. Others, usually itinerant, are smalf, sometimes with 
1 ^.^ members. Although actors arc regtirded as socially in¬ 
ferior and are usually recruited frr>m the lower classes, some 
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achieve great popularity. The training is prolonged and exacting. 
Usually it is be^n in early youth, and those who lake it serve a 
kind of apprenticeship. .At least during the nineteenth century 
women did not customarily appear on the stage^a ruling which 
is said to date from the time of Ch'ien Lung—and men took 
w'Otnen's parts. Some men became e.'rtraordinartly skiJIfttl in 
female roles. Fairly recently there have been com'panies made 
up entirely of women in which the members have dispi.ived 
niiirked talent in portraying men. 

There has also been a kind i>f little theatre in the form of pup¬ 
pet shows, in which marionettes are moved about b> the operator 
the variou.^ parts are spoken by the same expert individual. 
Some marionettes are controlled by strings, some are costumed 
dolls, and others are translucent and painted, a kind of “shadow 
doll/^ 

The theatre has been immensely popular, and while in other 
days an occasional magistraie attempted to prohibit performances, 
presumably because he believed the money spent on them might 
more profitably have been invested elsewhere, such efforts have 
seldom if ever received the support of the public. Perhaps as a 
rcrsult Chinese seem to take almost inatmctivelv to acting a part in 
social imcrcourse, and have a penchant fo/dramatizing them¬ 
selves and incidents in which they are vitally concerned. 

With all this emphasis on the theatre, however, it must be 
noted that drama in China appears never to have risen to the 
heights in the portrayal of character and in dealing with some 
of the persistent problems of human life and destiny that it did 
in ancient Greece and that it has in some countries of the modem 
West. The Chinese have not been bUntl to these questions, as we 
have repeatedly seen, and have thought on them profoundlv and 
with acumen. For an e.xpres!iion of their meditations and ctmdu- 
sions on these issues, however, they have chosen other vehicles 
notably philosophy. Drama, therefore, has not occupied the prom¬ 
inent place in serious Chinese literature that it has held in some 
lands of the Occident. In China the theatre has remained more 
exdusfvely a diversion. 

Closely akin to the theatre has been the professional story¬ 
teller. For many centuries his seems to have been an accepted 
occupation. He finds his audieno^ at tea shops, where the pro- 
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prietors pay him for hi3 services as a means of drawing patrons, 
and in other places wrhere people congregate—in streets, on tnar- 
kei days, and in opium dens. His themes are often taken from the 
famous historicaJ romances, such as The Theee Kingdoms. In¬ 
deed, some of the greatest novels appear to have grown out of 
these narratives as they were told for generations by these experts 
in ptjpular entenainment. Tlic story-teller may accompany his 
recital with a musical instrument. Along with the iheiitre, he has 
been a potent if unintentional agent of popular education in the 
history—highly colored and in semi-ficiional form—and in Uie 
folklore of the nation. 

Somewhat akin also to the theatre have been jugglers and acro¬ 
bats, The Chinese have rejoiced in them and have produced un¬ 
usually skillful ones. Then, too, the proces.dons which are so im¬ 
portant in funerals, weddings, and religious festivals both give ex¬ 
pression and provide incentive to the pits-sion for the dramatic. 

It would not be correct to classify music under the diversions 
of the Chinese, for although in some of its aspects it has un¬ 
doubtedly been such, it has played a much larger rdie than pro¬ 
viding recreation. Yet music has had and still has a prciminenl 
place in the theatre and this phase of it should probably lie men¬ 
tioned here rather than among the arts. 

A regular part of the equipment of the theatre is the orchestra. 
There are a number of instruments, among them flutes, balloon 
guitars, drums, gongs, cymbals, pieces of hollow wood beaten 
with Slicks, some of them resembling violins with two strings, 
another a clarinet, and still another a castanet Usually an or¬ 
chestra is made up of eight or tea instruments, iloreover, sing¬ 
ing has had a large place on the stage, for a great many of the 
parts are sung rather than spoken. The songs heard in the theatre 
have often caught the popular fancy and can be heard on the 
streets for days after. The singing is in a high or falsetto voice 
and to West era ears is either excruciating or amusing. Here, how¬ 
ever, as in so many other conventions, Occidental standards are 
not necessarily either universal or final. 

festivals and special days 

Before the Impact of the Occident Chinese life was entirely 
lacking in the week with its recurring day of rest. It was not. 
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however, without an alternation between (lays of recreation anti 
rest and days of work. This was largely because of the standard 
fetivals of the Chin(?se year, which, in spite of some raodifica- 
lions and additions made in the past few years by the coming of 
the West. sttJ] persist. 

The most iihfwrtani has been and in the vast tnajoritv of locali¬ 
ties still is the New \ ear. This event does not fall regularlv cm 
the same days of the Gregorian calendar, for the older Chin<*se 
mesisuremcnt of time has been both by the lunar month and the 

solar year, and to nvike the two somewhat ncarlv coincide_sino. 

the lunar year of twelve months is only J54 days^—some years are 
regarded as made up of twelve months and to others an additional 
or inicrcaLaiy- month h added. The date does not fall earlier than 
January 21st or later than February 19th. A few days before 
the New \ ear the Kitchen Ckjd is supposed to return to heax'en to 
report the conduct of the members of the family since the last 
anniversary'. This is signated by burning the image of the god, 
perhaps after smearing his lips with jnoLisses—to insure that the 
deity carries with him a final good impression of the household. 
On the last day of the old year he is welcomed back and a fresh 
picture of him is pa.sted above the kitchen stove. The New Year 
has been the lime for the settiement of debts, and it has been con¬ 
sidered bad form to enter it without having paid them. The day 
it^lf and the several following ones are devoted to feasting and 
visiting, and all but the necessary labor ceases. Honors are 
paid to ancestors and there are faniUy reunions. When old cus¬ 
toms arc followed, children make their obeisances to their par¬ 
ents, pupib pay their respects to their teachers, and friend? call on 
one another and exchange good wishes. With the anniversary 
another year is added to the reckoning of the ages of all members 
of the family. White birthdays are observed, according to Chi¬ 
nese reckoning a child is one year old at its birth and two years 
of age after it pass^ into its first New Year. Thus an infant born 
in the last month of the year is in the succeeding month said to be 
two yeans old. 


For thejery poor and, perhaps, the majority of the population 
the New Year s celebration lasts but three or four davs Theo¬ 
retically. however, and practically for many the period is regarded 
as ending on the fifteenth day of the first month with the Feast of 
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Lant^ins^ In some parts of the ctjimir>' this, is a verj' gay occasion. 
Huge paper dragons arc carried about ihc streets, each draped 
over several men. In the evening lanterns of many shapes and 
kinds are displayed by the populace. There is also the inevitable 
firecracker—BO widely employed on occasions of jollification and 
w^orship, 

Ching Ming has been the chief spring festival. It has espe¬ 
cially been a time for commemoraLlng the dead—a Bort of “Me¬ 
morial Day”—by repairing an cl cleaning gnives and placing of¬ 
ferings before the ancestral tablets ami un the tombs. Ii is also 
incidentally for picnicking and feasting. Recent changes have al¬ 
tered it hut little, if at all—although the modern schools have m 
places attempted to graft on ii an .Arbor Day- 

What baa been regarded as the opening of summer has been 
popularly observed* although not so prominently as some of the 
other great days of the year. 

The Dragon Boat festival, on the fifth day of the fifth moon, 
may originally have lieon associated with the summer solstice 
and have been for the purjw>se of obtaining rain. It certainly had 
for one of its objectives assistance in harmonbing the yin and the 
vtfwjf. The yang increases between the winter and the summer 
solstice. With the advent of the latter, the yin begins to grow in 
power. Precautions are therefore taken against evil spirii.^. par¬ 
ticularly ihosc which cause disease, by cleansing the home, 
cially by hanging up herbs and by drinking a specially prepared 
■wine and sprinklmg the bouse with it. In many parts of the coun- 
tiy- a favorite public event of the day has been races between 
^Mragon-buats/- The crxifi are long and narrow and at the bow 
each has a dragon's head. In theory the contest.^ are commemo¬ 
rative of the search for the dead body of Ch’u Yuan, a staiesman. 
it w'ill be recalled, w^bo is reputed to have committed suicide by 
drowning in the third ceiuiiry before Christ, but it seems highly 
probable that the custom had its origin quite independenily of 
that event i 

On the seventh day of the seventh mouth is the festival of the 
weaver maid and ihe herdsman. The story told in connection 
with It is that the weaver maki f who h idemified wjtli Vega and 
two other stars! and the herdsman fidentified with three stars in 
Aqutla) so neglected their respective duties after their marriage 
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liial they were separated by dJvine decree, but tbai once a year, 
on this night, if it does not rain, magpies build wtOi their wings 
a bridge across the Mdky Way and over it the weaver passes to 
her spouse and spends a day with him. It is peculiarly a woman’s 
festival. 

Also in the seventh month is the festival for the departed spirits, 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

The harvest festival is celebrated in the eighth month and cul¬ 
minates on the fifteenth day of that month, at the full moon. It 
is a time when debts are supposed to be paid, aiUiough this is not 
so nceessary as at the beginning of the Xew Vear. It is some¬ 
times called the moon’s birthday and at least in some ports of the 
country moon cakes are made, with a crescent on them ;md per¬ 
haps the image of a pagoda or an effigy of the rabbit which to 
Chinese irmigination is supposed to be seen on the face of the 
full orb. It is a time of rejoicing and feasting for all ages and is 
very much a children’s festival. Ifany quaint and pretty cu.stQins 
have been connected with it. 

Confucius’s birthday has been observed, especially by the 
schools, on the twenty-seventh day of the eighth month, hut since 
1931 according to the solar calendar. Of late the commemora- 
P'on has been perfunctory and little popular interest attaches to it. 

A festival on the ninth day of the ninth month may re|>resent 
the coining of the first frosts in the Jsorth where tlic custom seems 
to have originated. As a precaution against cataruity (so at least 
some have believed) people betake themselves to a high place— 
the top of a hilt or the city wall. It is a time of happy excursions 
and picnics. 

The last great festival of the year is that of the winter solstice. 
It is devoted especially to family gatherings and honors to an¬ 
cestors. Formerly it was also the occasion for the major one of 
the annual sacrifices at which the Emperor officiated, that on the 
Altar of Heaven. 

In addition to the holidays in which the majority of the popu¬ 
lation have participated, other events liave brought diversion into 
the routine of life—birthdays, religious pilgrimages, market days 
in towns where these are customary, and fe.sUvaLi peculiar to a 
particular religion, especially those of Buddhism. Life has by no 
tneans gone on without variation. 
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In spUe of all the many forms of diversion, however, for a large 
proportion of the masses life has been fairly circumscril^ed and 
monotonous. Particularly tuis this been true of the women and 
girls, to whom many of the amusements opieii to men are not 
available. For the farmers an interval occurs between the harvest 
and the spring planting—^a hiatus which is longest in the North 
—Hrhea there is a good deal of enforced idleness. The monotony 
is augmented for the artisan, merchant, common laborer, and 
many others by the steadiness of toil. Some know of no release 
from work, not even (as m the case of food shops) on New Year’s 
Day, Many have off only four or five days a year. The houre of 
tabor are usimlly long, and while the pace is stow, little Idsure 
exists for genuine rest or recreation. For instance, band looms 
can often be heard going at almost any hour of the day or night. 

To the Westerner of the modem rushing age much of the life 
of the farm and village and even of the towns seems peculiarly 
drab and lacking in variety. It must be reroembered, however, 
that such an observer would probably have made the same com¬ 
ment on rural life in Europe In the eighteenth and even in much 
of the nineteenth century. Moreover, foreigner after foreigner 
has commented on the cheerfulness of the Chinese masses, and 
on their ability to find joy in little thinp, to lau^ in the face of 
hardship, and to be patient under crushing natuitil disasters. 

CHANCES WROUGHT BV THE COUING OP THE WEST 

The West with rvhich China has come into collision in the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries differs radically in social organiza¬ 
tion, ideals, and customs from the Middle Kingdom. Since the 
Occident has been the aggressor, it is China which has been most 
affected. The West, as we have suggested, tuts not been appre¬ 
ciably modified—not even so much as by the contacts of the 
eighteenth century. The change in China has been all the more 
violent because the West with which the Orient has collided in 
the past two generations is itBclf in rapid transition, with institti- 
tions and customs in which every decade sees striking and be¬ 
wildering alterations. 

The contrasts between the tw'O cultures m the phases of life 
dealt with in this chapter have tieen especially great and the re- 
'iulls of the collision correspondingly disruptive. The Chinese 
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large family, with its early marriages arraagcd bv the elders, has 
been brought into tfuich with a family which is small and in which 
the yotmg people choose their own mates, Moreover, the family 
of the Occident is itself being dealt staggering blow's, particularly 
by the mechanization and urbsinization of modem life. Divorce 
has rapidly increased, the average number of children has de¬ 
clined, and contraceptive practices and devices are widely, even 
if surreptitiously, empJoyed. The restraint ezercised on children 
Uy elders has sharply decreased, and the family as a social and 
Konomic unit is threatened. It is a family life with such character¬ 
istics which has impinged upon China. 

The W est which Ohina has hnown is one in which the rela- 
Uons between the sexes are not only strikingly different from 
tose insisted upon by Chinese custom, but have also been rap 
idly changing. Men and women have traditionally mingled freely. 
There has been added in the course of the past hundred years or 
so the feminist movement with much grcaler liberty for women. 
This has been in startling contrast witJi the sep.'iration of the social 
life of the sexes in China and with the subordination of women 
to men and the sharp occupational dhergences between them. 

'rhe sacrifice of the individual to the group in the older China 
has been quite the opposite of the individualism of the Occident 
of the nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth century 
That individualism is now threatened by such systems a.s fasdsm, 
communism, and socialism, but it still characterizes much of the 
West. 

MorMver. the differences between the relative social status of 
classes in China and the Occident are very great. In the West as 
has been remarked, by tradirion the soldier is the ruler and the 
aristocracy is miliiaristk in its traditions and moral ideals. At 
iimes that supremacy has Ijecn challenged and modified bv tbe 
Church and of late years by democtjitically elected civil authori¬ 
ties and by merchant and industrial magnates, especially in «udi 
newer countries as the United States. Canada, and Australia' It 
Brill remains, however, even though shaken. In China in theory 
rhe scholar has been the most highly esteemed and the soldier has 
been tolerated only as a necessary evil. It must lx added bow- 
ever. that practicaliy all Chinese dynasties have been founded bv 
successful warriors, and that repcatedlv the military have been 
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supreme—including (he more than two decades since the do^Tnfall 
of the Ch'ing, 

In recreation the Occident—especially the Anglo-Saxon portion 
of it—^has stressed athletics and China has not. ^Vestem forms 
of amusement In which both sexes participate, especially dancing, 
are quite alien to the Chinese iradition and to old-fashioned 
Chinese even seem Immoral. Such recent Occidental inventions 
as the “movie"’ and the “talkie*’ are also a marked innovation. 

This Western social life, str different from that of the INfiddle 
Kingdom of the nineteenth century, has been pouring into China 
through many channels. For more than a century, as we have 
seen, foreign merchants, consuls, diplomats, and members of the 
customs service have been living in the great ports and in some 
of the smaller ones and haw been travelling through the interior. 
Christian missionaries have been widely scattered, not only in the 
cities but in the towns, and in the interior as well as on the coast 
and the main rivers. Chinese students have been going abroad 
by the thousands and a large proportion of them have seen Occi* 
dental life, not in smaller university centers, where the changes 
affecting the West are not so obvious, but in such cities as Nmv 
Vork, Paris, Berlin, and London, where all the new forces affect¬ 
ing the Occident arc the most iwwerfuL It is thb ultra-modern 
Western life which they tend to reproduce when once more in 
China. Chinese emigrants to America and to the lands to the 
south (if China have been returning with new ideas, 'Their influ¬ 
ence is felt most martedly on the south coast. Tlie ’’movies” and 
especially those of American origin, with their bizarre exaggera¬ 
tion of certain phases of Western life—mually the less desirable— 
have been immensely popular and have been an agency for the 
spread of Western Ideals and institutions in badly distorted forms. 
Translations of foreign literature of many types have been issued 
in quantities. Some of the large cities are centers from which the 
new' forces stream out into the surrounding country. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of [he commercial and financial metropolis, Shang¬ 
hai—^that hybrid of the W'est and China, with the Occidental ele¬ 
ments obvious and dominant. The result of these varied inflii- 
enct-s from the West is that China ha.s been brought in touch with 
many different types of Occidental life, itidurling, and often es- 
jiecially. those in which the recent changes are most apparent. 
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The revolution in Chinese social life has been hastened by tlie 
uitroduction of many of fhe mechanicaJ devices which have had 
50 large a Ehare in altering the West. As we have seen, the factory 
has made its appearance, particularly in the region of Shanghai, 
and industrialism has begun to have its effect. In the North iron 
stov'es are often taking the place of the Jt'aag. The candle or 
crude oil lamp has been widely displaced by the kerosene lamp. 
The automobile, by drawing towns and villages nearer together, 
has begun to work some of the alterations which rapid transpor-* 
talion has wrought in the W'est, including the breaking down of 
the relative isoUtion and economic and social self-sufficiency of 
the village and small town and the spread of customs and ideas 
from die urban centers. In some places the extensive use of the 
bicycle has brought changes, although not so marked as those 
which follow in the wake of the automobile. 

In view of all these factors it is not surprising that Chinese 
social life and institutions have been partly overturned. Some 
of the innovations have been mentioned. For the sake of a com¬ 
plete picture, however, the entire range must here be summarized, 

Marked changes are in pre^ss in the family. In some dis¬ 
tricts the large families, in which th^€^e generations or even four 
live together in one compound, are diminishing in number, and 
the small families, made up of a husband and wife and their chil¬ 
dren, are increasing. The religiouB functions of the family are 
in places disappearing—the old forms connected with it falling 
here and there into desutlude. In the cities the economic ties 
which once held the family together are often being dissolved. 
The authority which the family has over its members b also 
weakening. 

Even more radical are the innovations in the institution of mar¬ 
riage. Many young people are msisting upon arranging their 
own engagements—although probably in the targe ma;oriiy of 
instances these are sldt negotiated by ixironts. The object of 
modem youth in marriage, moreover, is less and les.s the continim- 
tion of the family lute and the succession of male heirs to perpetu¬ 
ate the tradition^ honor^i to ancestors and U more and more their 
own happiness. There has entered as a coat rolling factor for 
many the romanticism so prevalent in the modern Occident, with 
its idea that marrmge should be based uixni reciptoca! attraction 
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and the ability of souls to supplement each other, that its 
primary object is to satisfy the desires^ both physical and spirilim], 
of a mini Olid a womarip iiod that children and the family line are 
quite secondarj^ and perhaps even an unwelaime interference 
jVIamage ceremonies have also often been altered by ^'moderti*^* 
young pieople. ft must be noted, however, that wdth all his talk of 
romantic love, a modern Chinese young man, when he comes 
actually to the choice of a wifcp bases his selection upon much 
the same grounds as hLs parents W'ould have done—such as edu¬ 
cation^ eHiming capacity^ and the ability to run a house. 

The relations between men and women are being modified. The 
seses enjoy much freer social intercourse. The \V estem danr^ has 
even come into some advanced groups—usually centering in ^Ve- 
tumed Students.” Among students particularly a great amount 
of interest in sex is displayed, with much discussion and no little 
experimentation. The assertive individualism which is one of the 
outstanding concomitants of the d is Integra lion of the old order 
Insists upon the right of each, whether man or woman, to consult 
first his or her fierson.aI interests. 

Especially are women declaring that they iurve a right to their 
own careers and to a share in occupations and diversions for¬ 
merly monnpoil?.ed by men, CoMucation h becoming the rule 
in higher education- The feminism of the Occident is making 
itself felL In no other country in Asia, unless it may be Turkey 
and Russia^ is the status of w^omeo changing so rapidly and are 
women nmking greater strides toward equality with men, 

The extent of these Innovations in the family, in the relations 
of the sexes, and in the position of women muiU not be exag¬ 
gerated. Students are usually the ones most deeply involvetl anti 
they form only a minority even of the sections of the population 
witliin their own age groups. Factory workers are affected, but 
the industrial revoluiion so far has touched only a small propor¬ 
tion of the Chinese. For the masseSt particularly in the country, 
the old family and the old custorns and ideals are fairly getieraliy 
maintained. China is still predominantly rural and not only are 
agricuhuml districts notoriously coiiser\atjve the world over^ but 
in Chinese farming communities most of the etonomic, social, and 
religicHJs Factory remain which have given strength to the tradi¬ 
tional family. In many cities the iunovaliums, while coming in 
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rapidly, have not yet prevailed. Even in the cities on tlie coast 
and on the main rivers and railroads, where the changes are most 
nuLrked, and among those with a modern education tJiere arc 
cons;er%’3tives: who cling to the old ways. 

Tl is inevitable that the introduction of the new mor(*s should 
be accompanied by much matudjustmeni and unhappiness. In 
breaking with the old some men and women come to mora] and 
phj'sical shipwreck. Many marriages arc made unhappy. In 
numerous instances a boy who has received a modem training is 
betrothed or married to a girl who has been reared in the old 
manner and the two not only have little in common but fail to 
understand and help each other. Some such couples succeed in 
making a satisfactory adjustment and achieve a happy family 
life. Others simply endure each other. In instances, probably 
very' much in the minority, a divorce js effected—but excqrt in a 
few limited drcles most influenced by the West that is still re¬ 
garded with high disfavor and the divorced wife is thought of as 
irreparably disgraced. Divorce usually is much more of a hard¬ 
ship on the woman than on the man, for her old style lraining has 
not fitted her for economic or social independence, remarriage b 
generally out of the question, and if her own family has a place 
for her, which b not always, it is likely to be one of sufferance. 
Some women with a modem training fail to find a man whom they 
are content to marry and live a celibate existence—although that 
is still very much more rare, even among the most Westernised, 
than in the Occident. Occasionally extra-marital relations are 
entered upon. Concubinage, which for men of the old school of¬ 
fered a partial tvay out of an unsatisfactory marriage, is now not 
only illegal without the wife’s consent but is regarded with dis¬ 
favor by ihose of a W'eslem training and so b not available as a 
solution. Vet it w'ouJd not be true to the facts to fail to recognize 
the exbtence of many Iiappy homes formed and lived under the 
new conditions and according to the new ideals. 

The individualbm of the nineteenth century Occident has 
entered China. It has been accentuated by the weakening of many 
of the old forms of social control and of traditional moral stand- 
ard'f. and by the political and economic distress which have set 
so many adrift from their former moorings, The sudden release 
from these restraints and the collapse for many of the former 
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methods of obtaining a livelihood have led to much exaggerated 
an{| unregulated indiWdualism. Often, however, there has been a 
great dearth of initiative and of capacity for teadoi^liip. Chinese, 
accusiometl to act under old forms, have not yet learned how to 
lead and ctwpcrjite umler the new. They are often willing to fol^ 
low% sheeplike, any resolute man who seems to know his own 
mind. At the same time and in contradiaion to this individual¬ 
ism new forms of mass action have emerged. Anti-forcign boy¬ 
cotts have repeatedly been nation-wide anil very effective. Labor 
unions and the strike have appeared. The Kuomintatig with its 
many local and provincial units and its national orgaoizalion mod¬ 
eled lo A great extent on the Communist Tarty of Russia has been 
coercive. The new China, therefore, presents a strange mixture of 
assertive individualism and of group action which is most tyran¬ 
nical. 

modification has come in the traditional relative social stand¬ 
ing of the various occupations and in the ideals of some of them. 
Under the Republic the military aiithoriiies have usually been 
dominant, While the rank and file of the soldiers are about as 
niuch despised and feared as ever, many of their officers have ac¬ 
quired prestige and some have been men of education. More¬ 
over, some stutlents have been entering the army. Many of them 
enlisted in the Kuomintang forces in 1526 and 1527, believing 
that thus they could best serve their country. Military drill is 
iinding a place on the school cutriculuni and in some instances is 
demanded by the students. It is even given in some girls* schools, 
although nurses' training is more common. Many students and 
educational authorities, seeing their country prostrate before a 
militarixed Occident and Japan and being inten.scly nationalistic, 
are convinced that salvation can come only as China adopts the 
methods of the Occident and Japan and defeats her oppresaors 
w'tth tlicir own weatmiis. A projHiriion of the male youth pass 
through the training given by the Boy Scouts. Indeed, the gov¬ 
ernment has attempted to make it compulsory for junior midi He 
schools boys. It differs from the movement in .^nglo-Saxnn lands 
in being pretty thoroughly militarized. It places added emphasis 
on political service and on assisting the police. However, the de¬ 
gree of tie militarization of education can easily be ejcaggcrated. 
TsuaJly in the schools only two or three hours a week have been 
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ASiSign&d to drill and these often are loosely manatted ot covered 
by lecttires. Only in regions or jieriods of cxdtenient—such as in 
the recent Sino^Japanese crises—has it received much serious 
attention. 

'fhe characteristics, then, of the hiielligeiitsia are changing. 
Scholars trained by the old methods arc passing off the scene and 
are being replaced by thaw educated in the Occident or Japan, 
or in China by \\'esteni or semi-\^'estern methods. To be sure, 
the educated dass of the new r^ime retains some of the char- 
^teristiCH of the old. The civil officials are still largely tecniited 
from its ranks, and a large proportion of the students look for¬ 
ward to taking sendee under the state. Students, too. arc actively 
interested in politics, both national and intematlon;i!. Repeatedly 
they have joined in boycotts directed against an obno.'titius na¬ 
tion, especially Japan, In 1926 and 1927, when it was seeking to 
unify the couutiy', the Kuomintang found among thern some of its 
most enthusiastic supporters. In the autumn of 1931 they thronged 
into N^anklng by the thousands demjindmg war against the Tap- 
ane.se. Some of them attacked and did physical violence to C. T 
kVang, then Minister of Foreign .\ffairs. and precipitated his 
retirement. They also had a share in forcing the resignation of 
CbiEUig Kai-shek in December of that year, and later in bringing 
him back to [wwer. In most of this political activity, it must be 
noted, students have been swayed and manipulated by skillful agi¬ 
tators of more mature years. For example, in 1931 ihev were 
largely the lords of political agitators in Shanghai. However the 
student dass of the present day shows marked differences from 
that of the nineteenth century. The education of the schools no 
longer has as its sole objective preparation for civil service ex¬ 
aminations tmd employment under the state. A brge proportion 
of the Students are consciously looking forward to other occupa¬ 
tions. With the decay of Confucianism and the smaller part oc¬ 
cupied by the older literature in the curriculum, the moral suind- 
ards of present-day students tend to vary from those of other 
years. The customs and ethics nf tlie nation have been so largely 
shaped by Confucianism that the influence of that school is still 
pruent. hut if is diminishing. As a result, numy students are 
morally adrift with no dominant philosophy except nationalbm 
Since the majority of those vocal in politics are in secondary 
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;ichc»ls, they are usually Immature, subject to i^'aves of emotion, 
and can often be manipulated by astute elders- Some of the ablest 
have been attracted by Communism, believing that in the midst of 
desperately confusing and discouraging drcumstanccs U offers 
an apparenJy decisive program and an early way out of the na¬ 
tion’s dilTiculties. 

It must also be noted that the weakening of some of the old 
groups has tended to dislocate the traditional order of society 
The abolition of the civil service examinattcms has led to the pro¬ 
gressive disappearance of that otYiciai-schoiar class which for 
many centuries set the standard in customs and morals. The 
banditry, the civil wars, the foreign invasion, and the Commiitiism 
of the past few years, combined willt flood and drought, have im- 
jwverished many prominent famUies and have wi|ied some of them 
out. In many communities, therefore, the elements which lor- 
mcriy made for social as well as economic and politica] stability 
have been obliterated or greatly weakened. In this respect China 
has suffered much more than did japan in its days of transition. 
In the latter country a large proportion of the “new men" who 
have controlled the nation in the past fifty or sixty years have 
sprung from the saniurai and even from the ancient court nobility. 
This may help to account for the much greater comparative order 
and lacl; of civil war with which Japan accomplished her West¬ 
ernization and tor the disorder which in China has accompanied 
the same process. 

The old forms of etiquette are passing. Those ivho adhere to 
them are at the best thought of as gentlemen of the old school and 
at the worst as hopelessly out of date. Less respect is shown for 
age and for teachers. Hand-shaking after the Western fashion 
has become good form, and the old profound bow has usually been 
replaced by a more moderate one. The elaborate polite terminol¬ 
ogy has been abbreviated. Not unnaturally, in the transition some 
individuals display an absence of any kind of good mniiers and 
a good deal of rudeness. 

There has been widespread adoption of W'estem dress among 
the upper economic and social groups, especially for seboot imi- 
forms and by the military—although, w'itb waves of nationalism, 
occasional reactions toward Chinese costumes have been seen. 
Recently the agitation has been not so much against foreign styles 
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as against foreign materials. The queue began passing before 
)9] I and after the revolutiun of that year rapidly disappeared ui 
much of the land—-although even now it persists in many places. 
Of late women and especially school girls have taken to bobbing 
their hair. The custom of binding the feet of girls has by no means 
ceased, especially in the interiur, but for many it is lapsing, 

Marked innovations have come in recreation. Athletics are now 
good form, particularly in the schools. They arc still far from 
being 50 popular and so universal as in modem Japan or in Anglo- 
Sason kmds. Tl)cre fe not the same absor]>tioa in them as in 
fireat Britain, .-Vusiralia, or the United Stales. Nor is there yet 
so high an average of skill or of adherence to what in the West is 
called good sportsmanship. The old mores of face and the West¬ 
ern inort'f of accepting defeat smilingly and without complaint are 
in conflict. It has not been easy to subordinate individual jjride 
to the good of the team. However, phj-sical sports attract much 
more attention from the educated than they did thirty years ago 
and men can be found who not only have participated in them in 
student days but have carried over an enthusiasm for them into 
mature life. Such games as tennis, requiring quickness and ac¬ 
curacy, are popular. Soccer football and Iwcskethall are played 
by even a larger number. Active sptirts have been taken up in the 
schools for girls and the contrast is almcBi bewildering between 
many of the young women who are the products of mfjdern edu¬ 
cation, with their skill in tennis and swdmming, and their mothers 
and grandmothers, swaying painfully along on ihdr boiuid feet. 
In Nanking before 1937 a National Stadium was constructed, 
seating twenty-nx*e thousand. The trend towan] athletics ha,s 
been somewhat reenforced by the introduction of military training 
in the schools and the desire for physical litiiess in the army, but it 
long preceded them. 

Moving pictures have achieved popularity. With their passion 
for the theatre, the Chinese have taken quickly to the cinema. 
The Western style of theatrical performance and stage setting 
has been introduced, although to a limited extent and without 
supplanting the old. \Ve5tcTn music has come in somewhat through 
the churches but chiefly through “brass hands” which often form 
a prominent feature of processions and of the entourage of a high 
official, Thu phonograph has also been widely introduced. The 
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Chinese themselves have been producing extensively for the cinema 
and the phonograph, and the radio is widely spread. 

The old style tobacco pipe is heing supplanted by the cigarette 
and the consunipiion of tob;icco in this new form has enormously 
increased. This has been partly due to the nationwide propaganda 
of advertising and selling conducted for the past three decades 
or so by the British-American Tobacco Company, but other 
houses, both foreign and Chinese, have shared in the promotion 
and the manufacture. 

A good deal of change has come in the rhythm of vacation and 
work. The Western Sunday is now usually observed as a day of 
rest by government offices, by some government in-stiturions such 
as post offices and state banks, by schools, and by a few private 
biLsiness houses. This is not, of course, bwause of the religious 
significance of the day, but must be ascribed to Western secular 
practice. The government, too, has adopted the Western solar 
calendar and has endeavored to discourage and even to forbid the 
observance of the old Kew Year. The attempt ha.s by no means 
met with univetTiat success, but in some localities it ha.s had some 
effect. Moreover, new holidays have been brought into the cal¬ 
endar, such as the observance of the “Double Tenth,” the anniver¬ 
sary of the first Revolution {October lOth. 1911), and of Sun 
Yat-sen's death (March J2thl. Certain "HumiUation Days” 
have been observed, chieily by students, notably those in May 
commemorating the forcing on China of the Sino-Japanese treaties 
and notes of 1915 and the shooting of students in Shanghai on 
May 30th, 1925, Some of the old festival customs are falling into 
abeyance, as, for example, the dragon-boat races on the fifth day 
of the fifth moon. 

A gootl deal of dislocation has lieen brought into the routine of 
Chinese life by Western mechanical inventions, such as the electric 
light, the automobile, the kerosene lamp, and even modern water 
systems with their convey-ance of a larger supply of that comraod- 
ity than formerly and by pipes and faucets rather than by the 
water-carrier and his pails. The wider and straightcr streets 
driven through many of the cities in imitation of the Oeddont and 
the removal of some of the city walls lend to produce changes In 
urban customs. Here again, however, the extent of the innova¬ 
tions can easily be exaggeratefl, especially by those fanuliar with 
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only the chief coast ports. \^ery few cities have had any kind of 
public water £tJ[>p1y—^not even the capita), Nanking, with its pop¬ 
ulation of tnorc than half a niillion. Comparatively few walls have 
been destroyed, although jiiany have been pierced for the conven¬ 
ience of traffic. 


SUMMARY 

In oondusion it must be repeatetl that in spite of great changes 
in the social institutions and customs of China, in most commu¬ 
nities those features which survive from the old quite outnumber 
the new. So huge a body of mankind witli so matured a life is not 
easily or quickly dislocated. It will be recalled that the revolution 
In culture did not really begin until after 1S95 and did not get 
fully under way until after 1900—much laier than in India and 
Japan. Even though the revolution has been accompanied by a 
great deal of chaos, not a little of the old China abides. This is 
especially true outside those cities which are on the main attend 
of communication with the \\ e3t. China’s population is predomi¬ 
nately rural and while alterations have come in agricultural com¬ 
munities and in some places sweepingly and violently, much of the 
ancient life, ideals, and customs persist. For the masses the transi¬ 
tion is still in its early stages. The traveller who has seen only such 
centers as Shanghai, Nanking, and Tientsin or who has met chipfl y 
English-speaking students, many of w'hom have studied abroad, 
may easily believe that the disititegratioti of the old has proceeded 
much further than it really has. In ilip offices of at least some 
high officials, with their Occidental fumltut^ and procedure and 
their staffs in Western garb, one might believe oneself to be In 
Washington or New York, However, Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
Nanking are not typical of all China, and even in these cities no 
small amount of the old surv ives and the new is either localized 
or superficial. 

Vet it would also be a mistake to suppose that outside of these 
and a few other ceuters the old China remains as it was under the 
Ch’ing. Through semi-Occidentalized cities and through many an¬ 
other channel the culture of the "W'est is pouring in and it is a very 
rare community mdeed which does not give some evidence of 
transformation. Prophecy b notoriously fallible, but it seems 
probable that before many decades life even in the districts most 
remote from the coast will be fairly thoroughly altered. 
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CHAPTER XVin 
ART 

CoNTifiVRY 10 ao impression widespread in the China h 

a land of beauty. HiUs and mountains, valleys and gorges, some 
of them of surpassing grandeur, characterize much of her land¬ 
scape. For those who have ever felt her chairo, China holds an 
inescapable fasdnation. In spile of the grey, dusty plains of her 
Xorth, the dirt of iminy of her streets, the iwverty of her masses, 
and the disrepair into which the relics of her past have often been 
allowed to drift, she casts her spell over those who are long within 
her iKirdeia and are at all sensitive to beauty. So ode who Jias 
travelled much in China can easily escape the haunting memories 

of sights and sounds which have stirred him to the depths_^ihe 

glow of the sunset on distant bare peaks, thundercaps over moim- 
lains and fertile plains, evening twilight on a pagoda-crowned bill 
above the quiet reaches of a river, the solid lines of an ancient city 
Mfall, the boom of a distant temple bell coming through the still¬ 
ness ijf the night, the antiphonal, wordless chanting of laborinc 
c^ies in the drowsy heat of a summer afternoon, the sweep oi the 
Aanglze, the glimpse of a moiiastery half-hidden in a wooded glen, 
the charm of an old painting which a successiou of faithful hands 
now long since gone have handed down through many generations, 
the well-proportioned contours of a garden,'or the* impressively 
silent courts and magnificent, time-mellowed colors of the palaces 
of Feipiog. 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

To earlier chapters we have reeordwl something of the history 
of Chinese art and have noted how varied and rich ha.s been that 
phase of the colture of the Empire. We have seen, too tLai art 
has been by no means uniform either in quality or In diaratter- 
istics, but that it has bad distinn perimls. Here, as in so many 
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Other respects. over the of the centuries the civilization of 

China has exhibited anything but a unifonn or monotonous aspect. 

There is the pottery of prehistoric times with its marking 
and colored surfaces, some of it remtmsceni of early ceramics 
to the west of China. Between it and the surviving exitmples of 
the artistic genius of the Shang dynasty a gap may have inter^ 
vened—although the two may have overlapped. From the Shang 
are still extant “oracle bones,” the writing on which shows skill 
and taste, and some jade. There are also bronaes—weapons and 
vessels of various kinds—although some experts are reluctant con¬ 
fidently to assign to the Shang many of the objects usually attrib¬ 
uted to it. 3VTiDe obviously archaic, they possess vigor as well as 
grace of outline, with geometrical designs and more or less ojn- 
veutionalizcd animal forms, and bear witness to a civQiaaiion 
which was no longer primitive. 

From the Qiou, with its long duration and tasting into the third 
century b,c., a large number of objects remain, many of theni dis¬ 
closed by accidental exhumation. Systematic archeological exca¬ 
vations on a large scale would certainly bring to light quantities 
of additional examples. Bronze weapons, vessels of many shapes, 
and bdls are fairly numerous. On some is seen the favorite de- 
.sign of an ogre, or glutton, the i^ao FiVA. There are pieces of 
jade, many of them symbols uf Heaven and Earth, For cen¬ 
turies the Confucian Temple in the capital has housed the famous 
ten stone drums, boulders roughly hewn and bearing inscriptions 
in archaic characters. Much of the art of the Chou was appar¬ 
ently a continuation of that of the Shang, but with modi heat tons. 
Espccialiy toward the latter part of the dynasty new intluetices 
entered, possibly Scythian, from that great region in Central Eu¬ 
rope-Asia with which the Qiinese have through the centuries been 
closely in touch and from which have repeatedly come contribu¬ 
tions to Chinese culture. 

.Artistically the Ch m was in large part an extension of the 
latter part of the Chou, but with increasing liveliness of style 
and a certain exuberance and flamboyance which may have been 
due in part to the general temper of the limes and in pan to con¬ 
tacts wkh the outside world. Influences may have entered through 
the conquest of Ch'u, whose culture m some res^aects differed from 
that of the North. 
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Ti\'ith the Han great cluinges occurred. Uutikc the Ch’jn, a sim¬ 
plicity and severity of decoration anti nf outline were often seen, 
A tendency was displayed to return to the styles of the Chou— 
as was to be exjHctcd from the revival and study of ancient lit- 
eniture. At the same time much more of movement entered nnd 
of the attempt to portray life and the forms of animals and men 
as they really are. Surviving stone sculptures depict battles and 
^enea at court, hunting, processions, and animals, men. and gods 
in groups or singly, with a naturalness and a freedom of action 
which are in striking contrast with the work of artists of preceding 
centuries and which still help to make vivid the life and the 
mythology of the age. A similar n.-itura1uess and delight in action 
are seen in the figures on bronzes and jades and in terra cotta 
funerary figurines. Marked develqjment was registered in ceram¬ 
ics, both plain and glaired. few exampkts of the lacquer waie 
of the dxmasty survive. Painting and its closely allied art, callig¬ 
raphy, were represented. We begin to get some dear ideas of 
architecture, partly from contemporary' terra cotta models, partly 
from sculptures on the walls of tomte, and partly from a few 
extant examples, such as walls and forts on the Western frontiers. 

Some of the artistic developments and innovations of the Han 
can be proved to have been due to stimulus from the outside. 
Certain Hmt wio/i'/j, for example, are similar to those in the Cen¬ 
tral and Western .\sia and in the Europe of the time. What are 
known as Scytho-Sarmatian intiuenccs were present. Part of the 
Han artistic novelty, howe^'er, was probably due to that new burst 
of life and that prosperity which characterized so much of the 
China under the Han, 

fn the period of disunion and civil strife which intervened be¬ 
tween the >Tan and the Sui art by no means disappeared. No 
sudden break occurred and it is often difficult to know whWher 
to assign sur\'iving objects to the Han or to the immediately post- 
Han centuries. However, modiitcatiotis and innovaiious were 
made. In the states ruled by the barbarians from the Morth and 
W'est it was to be exfjected that new influences would be at work. 
Buddhism especially brought with it much that was revolutionary! 
With Buddhism came many buddhas and bodhisattvjis and new 
gods. With it, too. entered vivid ideas of the future life, of heavens 
and hells, and many stories of tlie worthies of the faith which in- 
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Spired images, carvings, and paintings. MoreoveCt with the for* 
eign religion came eaotic artistic tradilions and lechniques. W'e 
nave seen that much of tlic early Buddliist iconography—ihe 
Gandhara School—evolved under the intltiencc of Greet an was 
transmitted to China. Other, more distinctly Indian inliuences 
also entered—notably that of the Gupta era (fourth and fifth 
centuries). Statues and frescoes, some of gigantic prnportions on 
cliffs and in grottoes, and others smaller and even in miniature 
were produced. Especially notable are the sculptures of the 
iVorthem Wei dynasty, that state founded by the T’u Pa (or 
Toba) conquerors. One of the greatest of Chmese painters, Ku 
R’ai<hih, belongs to the period and the canons of Chinese pic* 
lortal art as then defined have remained standard. Lay as well 
as religious subjects were portrayed. New forms of architecture 
appeared in monasteries and pagodas. 

Buddhism was by no means the only foreign influence which 
entered during the centuties of division. In that Ccntml Asia with 
which China was in touch were other currents. For example. 
Persia, through the powerful -Ssssanid rule, was making itself felt. 
V\Ttile these varied strands are seen most disiincily in remains dis¬ 
closed in recent decades in the ruins on Western frontiers of the 
then China, in what is now Sinkiang, ai least some are distinguish¬ 
able in China proper. 

f^'ilh the unification of China under the Sui and the T'ang the 
Empire entered upon anew period of artistic development. Again 
no sharp break severed the old from the new. The T'ang saw 
Chinese Buddhism reach its apex and begin its decline. The Chi¬ 
nese soul, stirred profoundly by the Indian faith, expressed itself 
a-stheikally to no small degree in Buddhist forms, although the 
older Chinese tradition, represented by a vigorous Taokm and a 
revived Confucianism, remained strong. Much of the impulse 
seen in the Northern Wei carried over into the Sui. Chinese pil¬ 
grims. returning from their pious journeys, helped to keep their 
native land in touch w ith the religious an of India. The wealth 
and power of China tinder the T'ang nattirally favored extensive 
artistic production. Tang conquests in Central ,\sia strengthened 
contacts with the diverse artistic traditions and movements of 
that region. There was much Buddhist sculpture, 'fhe realistic 
reprodiiclion of movement ami of the human form contribute to 
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ihe disliDctiveness of the work of the era. The depietlQa of actual 
life IS very marked in such kinds of objects as were becoming 
emancipated from religious influences, notably funerary earthen- 
ware igures. 'rom them, so full of espresston and of pulsing 
action, It IS possible lo reproduce much of the customs and the 
dress of the period. Broiutes continued to be produced. 
them, as under the Han, decorated mirrors. The tradJiional popu¬ 
larity of pdc persisted, and many were the forms in which this 
semi-precjous stone was painstakingly carved. Painting flourished, 
with religious (Chiefly Buddhist and Taoist) and secular subjects. 
He lyho IS someiimM regard(«l as the greatest Chinese painter of 

h^loiifrs, it will be remembered to the 
T ang. Calligraphy probably reachetl its height. Marked deveTop- 
mem was made in pottery: gWs were more skillfully used than 
heretofore there was an improvement in the fomis of vases tmd 
true porcelain hrsi appeared. 

Cnder the Sung sculpture declined, hut painting, and espedallv 
lundscapes attained new heights. In an earlier chapter iJTbave 
seen some of the reasons for the emphasis upon this tyrjt of point¬ 
ing and have noticed that the landscapes of subsequent periods 
have never surpassed and have seldom if ever equalled tLe of 
the Sung masters W e luve also seen that porcelains of fine qual¬ 
ity. predominantly with monochrome g 1 .i 2 es, were produced in 
great quantities. * 

The Yiian dynasty, ^.g that of Mongol conquerors who fur- 
thcred COTtacts with aliens, brought a fresh infliu; of foreign im- 
puLs«. Thes^ are especially seen in a reaction from landscapes 
and in a vivid portrayal of action, notably in the horses which 
Mongol riders of the steppes and deserts so much admired 
Persian influences were also present. .As was to be expected how¬ 
ever, drier form.s and schools persisted, for the rule of the Mon¬ 
gols over all China spanned .scarcely two gencratlotis. 

Under the Ming it was secular art in which the greatest achieve¬ 
ments were registered. Religious an continued, but the fervor and 
vigor of both Buddhism and Taoism were declining and in^pira- 
tion and errative genius were chsappearing from ihe portrayal of 
religious subjects. Painling remained ptipulnr, with landscapes 
flmwTS, birds, animals, and scenes from everydav life among iti 
leading subjccu, but whiJe it was often elaborate and painstaking 
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wilh a highly developed lechtiique, it did not equal the best of the 
Sun^. Porcelain was made in large quantities, polychrome deco- 
rat ion« ollen rich and varied, predominating. Articles of luxury— 
rugs, embroideries, bronzes, jhdes, lacquers, ivory, and the like 
—were produced, often with cunning and a la\'ish expenditure 
of time and labor, for the wealthy and powerful, for under the 
Ming and the Ch'ing, except for the disorders of the seventeenth 
century and the latter half of the nineteenth, China was as pros¬ 
perous as it had ever been. The Ming, too, was an age of build¬ 
ing, when many of the walls, bridges, and palaces were constructed 
which constituted the chief architeciural features of the China of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Ch’ing made no 
marked departure from the Ming, 

This brief sketch, inadequate though it b, will at least show 
that the course of Chinese art has been marked by great [leriods, 
each with its distinct characteristics. 

Yet through all the centuries has run a continuity. With their 
admiration for the past, the Chinese have loved and tended to 
reproduce the fonm of the earliest ages. In the bronzes of the 
Chlng are objects which obviously take their inspiratiem from 
thoise of the Chou and the Shang and the porcehiitt and pewter 
of the Ming and the Ch’ing often show respect for antiquity. The 
architecture of the Han, as we see it depicted in grave sculptures 
and pottery, is obviously in the ancestral line of the palaces, walls, 
and temples of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. WTien, as 
often, the Chinese accepted foreign contributions, they were sel¬ 
dom davish unitaiors but placed their oViTi stamp upon tliem. The 
Chinese artbtic genius has distinct features and characteristics. 

If, as some tnaintain, art b the expression of a people’s soul, 
and if a civilization can lie epitomized in its aesthetic forms, then 
Chinese culture is most varied. The magnificence of its imperial 
ideal, a single state governing all mankind, is set forth in the im¬ 
posing ivalb and impressive palaces of its capital. The long strug¬ 
gle to defend the prosperous plains from the barlxirian is pic¬ 
tured by the flreat Wall. The sense of moderation, so prized in 
its Confiician philosophy, is made vivid by the repose of well 
proportioned courts and buildings. The desire to be at one wdth 
the soul back of the visible universe is seen in Uie landscape-s of 
Sung masters, and the vision of a life beyond the grave is given by 
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Budd^=m in patmitigs and 3culptun?5. The delicate, aJmosi 
feminine sensitiveness of the race may be t^vined in many a pic¬ 
ture of flowers and animals and in intricate carding. In some of 
Uie temple representations of hell % the coarse vigor of Chinese 
popular life* 

To do as we have in several of the immediately preceding chap¬ 
ters. and describe ibis phase of Chinese life as it was in the nine¬ 
teenth centun^ on the eve of the gre.-tt change brought bv the im¬ 
pact of the Occident, would scarcely be adequate. The decadence 
of the Ch'ing which helped cast a blight over much of Chinese 
genius was reflected as clearly in art as in any phase of culture. 
W e must, rather, attempt to show the inain characl eristics and the 
total achievement of the Chinese in the chief divisions of art and 
then indicate something of the effect of the l\*e5l upon them. 

AftCtiTTECruiti: 

ATthough for more than two thousand years the Chinese have 
been erecting buildings and walls, some of them of gigantic pro- 
portion-S, a surprisingly small r>roportion of the structures are very- 
old. In their present form comparatively few go back as far as 
the T’ang and the Sung or even to the Yuan. Most of those which 
can boast of more than a century of age were put up, at least sub¬ 
stantially as they are now, only in the iling or in the prosperous 
first century and a half of the Ch'ing. To be sure, some Widls of 
the Han arc extant—largely because they have been preserved in 
the desert air of the \Vestem frontiers. There arc many tombs 
from the Han end even earlier. A few rockhewn temples have 
come down from T'ang and even pre-T’ang times, and a number 
of pagodas built under the Stmg and T'ang can sliU be seen. 
Here and there are a very few temples which were probably 
erected before the T'ang. So. too, there are ancient stone bridges. 
Compared with the extent and richness of Chinese culture how¬ 
ever, the archeolojust interested in architecture has available 
much less surviving material ilian in such sites of old civilimiions 
as Mesopotamia, the Nile \'a]Jey, and the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

This dearth of structures of pre-Ming times is not due to the 
absence of building in these centuries. From books and painting.^ 
we know that then as now the land had palaces and temples, some 
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of ibcm as huge as could be found in the world of iheir time. 
The great wall built on the northern marches of Ch'in Shih Huang 
i'i must have dwarfed the seven wnndeni of llie IMediiertanean 
world, and the im|jerial residence which lie erectec) at his capital 
was enomioiis. So, too, the palaces of Han and the T'atig must 
have been very extensive. ,:\i the height of these dynasties 
('h’angan could probably have stood cgmjwrison with the other 
metrojjolises of those eras in the number of its dw'diings ;uid in 
the spaciousness and dignity of its walls and palaces. Marco 
Polo, who had been in many of the great cities of his day, saw 
Hangchow only a few years after it had ceased to be the capital 
of the Sung and described it as preeminent 'ho all others in the 
world, in point of grandeur and beauty." From the extent of its 
walls, which can even now be traced, from the accounts of con¬ 
temporary travellers, and from such a surviving monument as the 
Drum Tovrer. we can form some conception of the extent and 
architectural magnificence of Camfaaluc under the Mongols. 

The lack of buildings and walb from ancient times is due 
largely to tlie perishable nature of the mate rials. Wood has been 
extensively employed. As a rule, indeed, it has tieen the chief re¬ 
liance for the framework not only of private houses but of palaces 
and temples. Brick has been utilized to fill in w'alls or for sup¬ 
porting platfontLS, and not to hold up roofs. Stone appears chiefly 
in omaiuenia] trimmings. Since, morertver, the great frontier ram¬ 
parts and the walls of cities luive usually Iwen of rubble lined 
with brick, and sometimes even of tairi[>ed unbaked earth, tbev 
have not stood up as well :UJ though lliey had been of stone, 
fn spite of the paucity of ancient monuments, it b possible to 
learn a good deal of the architecture of prc-iling centuries and 
to know something of the main stages of its development. Japan 
possesses very old wooden (buildings which have escaped the 
ravages of fire and war and since some of these caught their in¬ 
spiration from Chinese models we can form an idea of what the 
latter were like. Wall sculptures from the Han and later dynas¬ 
ties not infretiuemly portray buildings, and paintings of the 
T’ang and Sung of which we liave either the origtnob or copife 
often include pictures of buildings, from simple huts to palaces 
and temples, The great wealth of f lhmese literature which has 
come down to us from previous centuries contains useful informa- 
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lion. Therif is Eit one detailed treatise on arckitecture from 
as early as the ^un|^, 

Wx* cannot here KO into this history. It must be noted, how¬ 
ever, that non-Chinese intluences entered, with marked results. 
Buddhism particularly brought nrw forms, some of them Indian 
and others Tibetan or of other provenance. Yet, aJthough fac¬ 
tors from abroad were often iwtent, architecture remained dis¬ 
tinctively Chinese. In time even alien patterns were altered to 
tit the national tradition. 

Without attempting to arrange them in any logical order, the 
main characteristics which run through most of CWiese architec¬ 
ture may be enumerated about as follows. First of al! may be 
memiuned the desire to make the works of man accord with the 
universe. Froin early times it has been felt that 'f man is to pros¬ 
per he must not antagonize or even strive to master the world 
about him but must seek to ptit himself in harmony with it. This 
conviction has expressed itself in part in /eng shai. As we lia\'« 
seen, the latter often detcrniTnes the location of houses and espe¬ 
cially of tombs and the arrangement of the units of these struc¬ 
tures. 

W'alls are prominent. Every city has had one, am! many sur¬ 
vive, Although the passion to conform to Western example has 
tom dowTi a few of them, others have recently been repaired 
Their primary ptiiptise has been defence, and this they have ful¬ 
filled most usefully. Even villages may be surround^ by mud 
ramparts as a protection against robbers. The city walls are often 
imposing. They are usually, as has Just been said, of day or earth 
faced with brick and in some instances ane iriTnined with stone. 
Many average twenty-five or thirty feel in height and at the top 
are twenty feet or more in breathh. A circumference of five or 
six miles is nut unusual. In some of the chief cities, such as 
Peiping, the walls are higher and enclose a larger area. City walls 
are pierced by gates which usually are closed at nightfall and 
opened at dawn. Over the gates rise towers, many of them several 
stories in height, and in front are sometimes secondary, curtain¬ 
ing walls, with a gate or gates entering obliquely. The wall is 
often surrounded by a moat, und its tup is crenelated. 

As we have seen, the Great ^Vall, called by the Ghinese the 
lVan-li-ch'iing-€fi*ing, “the Ten Thousand Li Lung \\'all,*’ along 
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the northern frontier of China proper, has a tong history* Sections 
of it were in existence before Ch'in Shih Hitatig Ti, and Uiat great 
monarch completed the harrier. It w;is repaired and rebuilt again 
and again, sometimes not on the original course of the old. As it 
exists now it dates front several periods and is of more than one 
type of construction. The latest thorough-going repairs seem to 
liave been given it under the Ming, and two hundred miles or 
more were added under that dynasty. The Ch'ing being masters 
of Manchuria and Mongolia, against inroads from which it was 
a protection, presumably did not have as much need for it as did 
the Ming. The Wall stretches from Shanhaikuan into Kansu, a 
distance of about twelve hundred and fifty miles in a straight line, 
and with all its windings probably over fifteen hundred miles. In 
several places it b double and even triple, thus affording more than 
one tine of defence. Somclimes the successive barriers are many 
miles apart. Built with an eye for strategic positions, the Great 
Wall folltnvs moujiLain crests and takes advantage of narrow 
gorges. In height it ranges from fifteen to fifty feel, with towers 
rising at intervals above it. At Its base its width b from fifteen 
to thirty feet and at its top twelve feet or more. On its outer side, 
for much of the distance, b a moat. The material varies. On tlie 
eastern reaches, where it b in the best repair, the Wall usually 
has an earth or rubble core faced with either brick or stone, bound 
together by an excellent mortar. Many of the stones are huge 
hevm granite blacks, some of them fourteen feet long and three or 
four feet thick. In the western sections the Wall is often carved 
out of the loess and faced with stone, or made of loess watered 
and lamped into wooden forms- In much of Kansu it is simply 
an earihern Ixmk. Behind it at intervals were [jermanent camps 
for the garrbons. 

W'alis have been used not only for cities and for imperial de¬ 
fence, but to enclose temples, palaces, and private homes. I‘rum 
the outside, nearly every such Chinese stnicture presents the 
aspect of a blank screen, at proper places pierced by gates which 
in turn are often shielded by curtaining walls. The wall may show 
a little variation and some of (he interior buildings may rise above 
the parapet, but the exterior frequently gives little due to the 
quiet courts and gardens within, 

.Another feature of Chinese architecture b the end used court. 
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In temples, palaces, and dwellings of any size ihe individual nm y.; 
are as a rule grouped about quadrangles, sometimes square and 
^m^iines elongated. Most buildings are one or two stories in 
height, and more space is usually obtained, not by adding stories, 
as IS so often done in the Occident, but courts* The best of Chi- 
ne^ building preserve a proportion between the width of courts 
and the heights and foirns of buildings which is both impressive 

A characteristic already hinted at is the extensive use of wood 
A few builtbnfp have stone pillars, but in the vast majority the 
fram^ork is timber. Wooden pillars are used to support the roof 
the enure structure is tied together by beams of the same tna- 
wnils^f brick or wood or sometimes of plastered 

Tn th? r tamj^^_are simply for purposes of enclosure. 
In this respect the Chinese house is not unlike the steel construc¬ 
tion of a mudem Occidental oflice-bunding. 

Many of Ibe beams are left exposed. The walls may be built 
around the inner row of pillars and the outer row be left un- 
endosed. The supporting pillars may be painted or coated wd!h 
lacquer and the beams carved or painted in conventional designs 
^ vanous colors. In this manner die exposed wooden frnmew^k 
becomes an ornamental feature and the view upward toward the 

be,™ ,„d r,t.„s .bich support r«f, cL be Si vS 

aitraciivie, ^ 

Chine^ ^llars are wiihoui capitals In the Western sense of 
t^at word. Often wooden brackets at the top give the appearance 
of helpmg to support the beam above and so prevent 
sjtion from seeming abrupt, ITsually, too, there are pedestals 

memed “ ' ' ^^'8% oma: 

As a rule important buildings are placed on pfatforms faced 
brick or stone* Some of the pJaifonns are low. requiring 
only one or two s^eps to moimt them. Many, however. a2 quite 
high, necessitatmg a dozen or more stejn,. The platforms and the 
stairways are often set off by balustrades of stone, brick or wo^ 
in numerous instances elaborately carved. The siairw^i^ them- 

^ >»» rows of flop, .i, 

rart by on inclmed far, tIbpLaytas an tiaboralely carln) 

ThOrt may bo tbmo scis of slap, mounlmg U,, p, 
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dally if, as is so often the case, the surmounting building has three 
doorways. 

One of the most prominent features of a Chinese building is 
the roof. It Ls possible that the platform ts designed to preserve 
a balance and to keep the roof from seeming out of proportion. 
Sometimes roofs are double or even triple, the eaves of the second 
and the third being set back from the one below, and each upper 
one being raised above the one underneath by a wail or a kind of 
clerestory with supporting pillars. They are usually tiled, al¬ 
though thatch may be employed in poorer houses. In many in¬ 
stances. especially in such structures as temples and palaces, the 
tiles are cox’ered with a colored glaze, No one who has seen them 
can forget the yellow roofs of the imperial palaces of reiping or 
the blue of the Temple of Heaven. Often the main lines of the 
roofs are emphasized by tiles curiously shaped in conventional 
geometric patterns or in the form of dragons or of other animaU 
mythical or real. Sometimes the decorations are in bronze or iron. 
Often the crown of the roofs is mounted by especially elaborate 
decorations of designs of varying history and origin. The eaves 
are usually prominent and terminated by ornate tiles. The curved 
eaves are famfUar to all who know anything at all about Chinese 
buddings. The origin of the airve is uncertain. Tht surviving 
representations of Han buildings do not have it, and it seems not 
to have entered until the first millennium of our era. It may have 
been adopted to afford relief from the severely straight lines w hich 
the heavy projecting roof would otherwise present, or it may have 
been devised to let in more light. 

N‘ot much is made of the gable ends. alLhough these are often 
decorated, ^fost Chinese buildings are elongated rectaiigles and 
arc intended to be viewed from Uie side rather than the end. 
It is the broad fa^arle in which the door or doors are placed and 
from which the sweep of the roof can be ,^een to best advantage. 

Much color is employed, and generally, even to the uninitbted 
Westerner, with pleasing effect. When ii is said baldly that the 
roofs of some buildings are yellow and iheir walls red. and that 
the timbers are omanientcd with elaborate designs in bright and 
variegated colors, to one who has never seen them the results 
might be thought rather bizarre. ^V'hcn actually vk'w'ed. however 
they usually seem eminently fitting and in excellent taste. 
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Many buildings have a great deal of lattice work, some of it 
elaborately carved. To this Cbinese cotistruciioa lends itself, 
for since the weight of the roof is carried by pillars the walls need 
not be substantia] but can be perforated as much as the architect 
desires. 

Chinese buildings display more variety than the preceding ao 
count with its impressions of rectilinear courts and flanking struc» 
tures might Indicate. The Chinese have often employed the oc¬ 
tagonal pavilion, generally for decorative purposes. Even walls 
of cities and rectangular courts aod buildings lend themselves to 
many combinations. 

The architecture of much of the Yangtze Valley and the South 
differ? in part from that of the North. The former shows a greater 
tendency to ilamboyance, and to e.xaggerated curves in the roof. 

The pagoda has been prominent. As we now see it. it is a Chi¬ 
nese development. It catne, however, from Buddhism. It appears 
to have taken its inspiration, at least in part, from the stupa, a 
structure which seems originally to have been for the housing of 
relics of Buddhist saints, and is of Indian provenance. Pagodas 
began to be built in China not long after the introduction of 
Buddbisnt. At least one is extant which dates from early In the 
sixth century and several can be seen which were built during the 
T’ang and the Sung. Pagodas seldom have more than fifteen 
stories. The total is always uneven, for popular Buddhism sets 
more value by odd than by ev-en numbers. Pagodas may be verv 
high. One is know'n which towers to three liuniired and sixty feet. 
The materiai varies. In some instances it has been wood. but. 
naturally, the structures which survive are mostly of brick or 
stone. Often they are octagonal and frequently they are square, 
but the shape and size vary greatly. The pagoda has largely lost 
Its close connection with Buddhl.sm and has come to he a.ssuciated 
with If^g t/iiil It was generally under the guidance of this pseudo- 
science and to insure good fortune to a city or a site that the 
pagodas—at least the later ones—were erected. While very few, 
if any. have been built in recent decades, hundreds of those con¬ 
structed by earlier generations are still to be seen, picturesque 
features of many a landscape. 

Bridges arc another characteristic work of the Chinese builder. 
\ large proportion are of stone, Many have a single arch, sotne 
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of them, perhaps for the [lurpcKie of allowln;? boats to pass, made 
high and ascended by steps. Others have several arches. Many 
are constructed of huge stones laid longitudinally and supported 
by piers. There are some suspension bridges, but these arc usually 
over the mountala torrents in the West. 

A familiar feature of Chinese cities is the ^'irf lou or p*<ii fangt 
the menioriaL arch. At least under the Ch'ing, these could li« 
erected oniy by imperial permlfwinn. They are in honor of dis¬ 
tinguished ofTicials, of local vforthies noted for their virtue or 
learning, for centenarians, for families whu have lived together 
for several generations, for women who won celebrity by a life 
of virtuous widowhood from youth to old age, or for those mem¬ 
orable for other meritorious action. Sometimes they are not 
commemorative, but simply decorative. .\s a rule they consist of 
four pillars suppxirting transverse stones and presenting three 
passages, the central one wider tlian the others. Often, however, 
they have only one passage, and a good many have five. 

Graves are inevitable concomitanta of a Chinese landscape. 
Some are quite elaborate. Imperial tomhs generally cover a fairly 
large area, and with their gre^al courts, their avenues, their 
numerous buildings, and their sense nf dignified repose, are very' 
impressive, even in decay. 

Many travellers declare Peiping to be architecturally the most 
majestic city they have ever seen. That b not solely or perhaps 
entirely because to the Westerner it appears exotic. It b rather 
because it is so fittingly constructed for the capital of an Empire 
which professed to rule all of civilized humanity. Its high walls 
with the higher towers above the gates seem in themselves s5Tn- 
bols of dignity and power. Its distances and its broad main 
streets, some of them straight, so in contrast to many of the other 
old cities oF the world, give a sense of spaciousness which dust, 
dirt, and squalor cannot obscure. Its temples, especially that con¬ 
structed for the worship of Heaven, bespeak an order w'hich 
.sought to harmonize the forces of all nature for the welfare of 
alt mankind. But especially <lo the im|>erial palaces, even in their 
present emptiness and air of departed glory', create the impression 
nf empire. Placed in the center of a dty which in itself is impos¬ 
ing, they symbolize a power to which all the rest is but nncillary. 
To tbe envoy bringing the homaKe ot a tributary' state the entire 
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setting must have inspired awe—-the entrance through the tower¬ 
ing city wall, the broad avenue leading to the Imperial City, prog¬ 
ress through an imposing gateway which formed the main enirance 
to the imperial precincts, then a succession of great courts flanked 
by welT-pratJortioned buildings, resplendent in tlieir j’ellow-iilcd 
roofs and highly colored walls, and at after passage across a 
huge court, the imperial throne-room and the imperial presence. 
U must all have been most telling, especially when, as on impor¬ 
tant occasitms, the courts were the scene of stately ceremonial and 
were flanked by the many dignitaries in their gorgeous olTicial 
robes and by uniformed servants and soldiers. Through centuries 
of experience the Chinese learned to construct a capital to con* 
form to their vision of a world-embracing rule nnd civilization. 

GAKCENS 

With the Chinese, the art of garden-plan ting has been closely 
related to architecture. Not only are buiidings often designed w 
fit into rather than to dominate nature, but through gardens that 
adjustment is furthered. Buddhist and Taoist tnonasteries and 
temples are often placed in mountain tallfy^. Trees and shrubs 
are encouraged to grow about them so that the buildings nre half 
hidden and harmonize with their natural surroundings. Paths 
mttke accessible the chief beauty spots of the grounds. The Sum¬ 
mer Palace outside Peiping, although built in the years of the de¬ 
cay of the Ch'ing, displays remarkable success in the arrange¬ 
ment of buildings to fit in with the landscape and in the alteration 
of the landscape by roads, bridges, trees, and bodies of water in 
such a fashion that, without seeming to do violence to it, it is made 
lo contribute to the buildings and to the pleasure of the Court 
So, too, the imperial palaces and their grounds ir Peiping, with 
their pool?; and aitificiai bills and their planting of shrubs, are 
examples of harmoiiiHms planning. The way in which the builder 
has uiilized the West 1 ake at Hangchow with its guardian hills 
is still another mstance of Chinese skill tn taking advantage of 
attractive scenery and enhancing its beauty and access!biliiv. 

Many a private home has its gardens. These are usually for¬ 
mal and numbers of them have ariitlcial rockeries which to the 
uninitiate^l Westemer seem wjmewluit bi/cirre and grotesque. 
The garden is often a miniature landscape, with hills, grottoes. 
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craga, streams, trees, and Jakes. Frequently doonvays^ some of 
them drcuLir, a£rurd visiaa of other sections of the garden. W'ails 
U'ith or without lattice work are added to tlie picture. Water h 
essential and b directed into pools, often lotm-cuvered^ or into 
running streams. The Chinese gardener k a muster of the art 
of dwarfing trees and of training them into shapes to suit his pur* 
poses. He rejoices^ too, in littk hills ctoAvned with small pavilions. 
Summer-houses, rustic hridgeSp and walks laid out in ^g^ag or 
winding designs are customary. 

The range tif flowers and decorative shrubs and trees uUli^^ 
by the Chinese is not so wide as the rich flora of the country would 
give reason to expect. The Chinese« howevef;! cultivate a fairly 
large variety. Even in the poorest hotnes a flowering plant or 
two will often be seen^ and the courtyards of inns and shops fre¬ 
quently have one or more of them. Avenues of trees are often 
planted as an approach lo a tomb or a temple, many a tree is pro¬ 
tected [rotQ the woodsman's as by a wayside shrine, and, os w^e 
have seen, Buddhist and Taoist monasteries are usually embow'- 
ered in groves. The Chinese have floral calendars and watch 
eagerly for the apt^earance of the first blossoms on certain trees 
and shrubs and may go in parties into the cnontty to see them. 
Flowers have been favorite $ubjec-ts for poems and paintings. 

sculpture 

In China sculpture has not usually been regarded so highly as 
have been some other branches of art’—for estampk, painting. 
Few' names of sculptors have^ accordbigiy, come down to usj un¬ 
less they are famous for other reasons. Yet much of Chinese 
sculpture, even though the work of unknown artisans, baa been 
noteworthy, and the total quantity b enormous. 

Chinese sculpture, as we have seen, reached its apex in the 
T'ang^ under the iu-^piration of Buddhbm. However, it has not 
been confined to Buddhist subjects nor b it entirely a Bu<ldhist 
creation. It was found at least as early as the Shang and a good 
many examples have sur^dved from the Han^ before Chinese art 
had been much affected by the foreign faith. 

In 1 hemes Chinese sculptors have shown a great ii'arieiy. They 
have not been much interested in the human form as such. Of 
course they have depkicd it extensively^ and there have been 
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iTiiiay portrait slat lies. However, they have taken no such 
in it as did tlie artists of the ancient Graeco-Ronian world and 
of the European Renaissance. As a rule the human body has 
been for them simply a means of expressing action or an idea 
or has been an object on which to drape clothing. ALany Chinese 
sculptors, however, have rejoiced in depicting animals. They have 
shown them in motion and at rest and have delighted in their 
play of muscles. 

Some surviving examples of ancient sculpture are connected 
with graves. fTtan the Han we have pillars which once formed a 
kind of entrance to the tomb enclosure. We have huge stone 
animals which were associated with toml^, vivid carvings on the 
walls of the tombs themselves of scenes fmm real life or from 
mythfjlog>', and earthen figures, some of them shaped in molds 
and others fashioned directly hy the hands of the craftsmen. 
These general tyt^es were not confined to the Han, but persisted 
through several dynasties. Such were the terra cotta ligurmes. of 
which we have particularly beautiful examples from i^he T’ang. 
Such, too, were the monolithic figures, of animals and men. ar¬ 
ranged in paiia on either side of a “spirit way" leading southward 
from the tomb. .“Apparently they were for the purpose of protect¬ 
ing it from evil inilucnces. including malevolent spirits. 

Some of the motifs of early tomh-stalues are clearly foreign im¬ 
portations. Prominent among them is the lion, a beast which 
seems nut to have existed in China, at least in large numbers, 
for some were sent as tribute, obviously as rarities. The idea of 
depicting the lion in stone appears to have been of non-Chinese 
origin. There are ev^ some winged beasts, reminiscent of the 
great figures in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, and very possibly 
historically connected with them. Central Asiatic iniluences, 
perhaps Iranian and Sarmatian, also entered. We hear of huge 
bronze statues under the Ch’in and the Man, but all of these seem 
to have disappeared. 

Most of the greatest Chinese sculpture has been produced 
under the inspiration of Buddhism. That faith, as we have re¬ 
peatedly seen, first made itself t>owerfuIly felt in the period of 
disunion between the Han and the Sui. With it came a rich 
iconography—of biirldhas, bodhisattvas, gods, the lotus, and many 
another symbolic design. The impulses under which thi? Bud- 
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dliist art had taken form as we have seen^ varied. Some, 
notably those adopted on the fioTthwe5tcm borders of India, were 
Greek. Others were more fullj" Indian. Persian art. through 
the Sassanian Empire, made its influence felt, especially on 
minor decorations. Buddhist iconography had conventions— 
aniong them draperies and sjTnboJic gestures and postures—^which 
were rather inflexible and [illowe<i the craftsniau less freedom for 
the expression of individual genius than have some otlicr anistic 
traditions. Vet the Chinese sculptor took over these alien forms 
and at his best greatly improved them. Often he seems to have 
been a lay artiScin who worked from a description rather than a 
model. Certciinfy he sometimes took liberties with tradition. He 
mo ft? nearly humani7.ed the revered figures and gave them greater 
variety. In Lime, too, he made the mantle folds on the images 
more flowing and graceful. At its highest ^ Chinese Buddhist 
sculpture is of a belter quality as an expression of artistic genius 
and even of religious feeling and conviction than are its Indian 
prQiot>T>es. The characteristic Buddhist statue shows repose, 
relaxatioRp meditationp and unperturbed calm. Into it can go 
much of the idealism and aspiration which Buddhism fosters. 

Chinese Bnddhisi sculptors ventured on innovations. The 
striae, for example, which they executed either were Chinese in 
origin or had been sinicized in form and design. Memorial stelar. 
seem first to have appeared in Han times and were elaborated 
in subsequent centuries* They bore inscriptions and sometimes 
figures, and often were mounted on tortoises and crowned with 
entwined dragons. 

Since the greatest of Chinese Buddhist sculpture was executed 
in the first century of the T’ang and in pre-T'ang times, most 
of k has probably perished. ITiere remain, however, numerous 
examples, notably on clifTs and in grottoes. Prominent among 
these are the ones at Ta-t^ung, in Shansi^ once a capital of the 
Xorthem Wei, at Tim-huang, in Kansu, and at Lung Men, in 
Honan. ITirough extant specimens experts trace various periods. 
In the sculptures of the N’orthern Wei the Hellenistii: influences 
which found such marked expression at Gandhara are strong, 
into a transitional perioil shortly before the Sui and under the 
Sui a new^ wave from India entered, and the early years of the 
T*ang are characterized by a strength and a richness and exuber- 
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ance of decoration in keeping with the vigorous years of that 
dynasty. 

By iJie cfose of the seventh century Chinese Buddhist sculpture 
was declining both in tjuacitity and quality. This is probably at¬ 
tributable in part to the fact that Chinese Buddhism was itself 
passing its zenith. Secular influences began to mate themselves 
felt. More portrait statues appeared among them of monks 
and some of them obviously excellent likenesses. Even bodhi- 
sattyas were more humanized. 

Under the Five Dynasties and the Sung, painting reached its 
greatest heights and absorbed much of the artistic genius of the 
Empire. Sculpture responded to the change and showed the effects 
of the fjoputarity of the rival art. The sculptor worked less exclu¬ 
sively in stone and bronze, used more worjd, clay, iron, and lac¬ 
quer, ant! tended to treat his images with color. Kiiitn-yin, orig¬ 
inally male, became female in form and acquired her now* 
characteristic expression of womanly mercy and compassion. 

Under the dynasties which conquered the North during the 
latter centuries of the Sung a revival of Buddhist sculpture 
occurrcf]—from what cause is uncertain. The Yiian brought 
modifications but no marked tievelopment or improvement. 

Under the Ming quantities of religious figures were produced, 
for Buddhism «'as still popular. Probably because the faith was 
largely dependent on the momentum acquired fn earlier, more 
pious generations and no longer attracted genius and quickened 
the imagination as it had in its years of greatest pro,sperity, most 
of the Buddhist images were now the uninspired reproduction of 
stereotyped forma. Ming sculptors seem to have become enthu¬ 
siastic only when they dealt with real life—as tbev did at times 
in a rather incidental fashion. They devoted much energy* to the 
carving of columns and of architectural details, and usually were 
here at their best. Ch'ing Buddhist sculpture was chiefly .-j con¬ 
tinuation of that of the Ming. 

It must again he noted that, great ai. was its debt to Buddhism 
and the foreign influences of which Buddhism ivus the vehicle, 
Chinese sculpture, even in the most ilourishing days of that faith, 
was by no means exclusively Buddhist. Secuhir monolithic figures 
were still carv'ed to adorn tombs, Memorial stetse were erected 
for non-Buddhist as well as Buddhist purposes. Taoism, heavQy 
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indebted to and often slavishly imitative of Buddhisin, evolved 
its own more or less stereotyjied iconography. Statues of Con¬ 
fucius were produced. Purely secular sculpture increased with 
the waning of Buddhist vitality. Naturally it never aiiained tn 
the spiritual qualities of the best of the Budc&ist fjtatiies, nnr did 
it loom so large in creative art. 

Buddhist and Taoist images, at least in later centuries, were 
usually in much more perishable material than stone or bronze. 
Chiefly of clay, they were molded and then painted or gilded. 
Moreover, as w'as to be eirj>ecicd, even at the period of richest 
genius many examples of crude and uninspired craftmanship were 
perpetrated. Certainly this was true in the centuries of de¬ 
cadence. For instance, the Buddhist and Taoist "hells" whose 
tortures have been presented in such stark realism in some mod¬ 
em temples seldom display much true artistic feeling, i'et in our 
own time Buddhist shrines are to be found whose images show 
religious conviction and give even to the non-Buddhist visitor 
something of an inkling of the calmness, the repose, and the seren¬ 
ity which are part of the Buddhist ideal. 

Closely related to the work of the sculptor was that of the 
craftsmen who carved wood or ivory. Since the supporting tim¬ 
bers of a Chinese building are so largely uti]i7,ed for decorative 
purposes and are often incised as well as painted or lacquered, the 
Chinese wood carver has found much occupation and has de¬ 
veloped not a little skill. Me has had many designs'—from the flora 
and fauna of China, and from mythology and religioiui symbolism. 
Wood has been carved, too. for furniture and for ornamental ob¬ 
jects. China itself produces several kinds of tirnber which have 
been used for this purpKJSe and others have been imfrorted. Prom 
early times ivory' has been prized as a material in ivhich the skilled 
craftsman could w'ork. Of late years Canton has been a noted 
center for tt. Rhinoceros horns have been favorite objects for the 
tools of the cary-er. 


PAISTIW 

If sculpture has not been ranked high by the Chinese as an art, 
that is not true of painting. They Judge painting to hare been 
among tlicir greatest forms of artistic expression. In this apprafeal 
Western connoisseurs are more and more concurring. In the last 
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few decades especially ihe Occident has been discovering Chinese 
pictures and notable coUections Iiave been gathered in both Europe 
and .■yiierjca. Many experts freely assert that at its best Chinese 
painting is one of the outstanding expressions of man’s ability to 
create beauty. 

Yet most of the best paintings have iong since been lost. This 
is partly because the most famous artists lived centuries ago— 
under the Sung, the T’ang, and even earlier. It is partly, too, 
because the nwiterials employed are e,xlrenie]y perishable, Silk 
has been the favorite, although paper has also been used, and 
frescoes have not been uncommon. It is also partly due to the 
many wars which have ,swept China. Frail pictures, usually 
housed in the itlmost equally inflammable palaces, temples, and 
private homes, have been calamitously subject not only to the 
ordinary vicissitudes of fire but to the destruction wrought by 
civil strife, rebellion, and foreign invasion. 

Yet in spite of the perishability of Chinese paintings and the 
many dangers to which they have been exposed, numerous exani' 
pies are extant of Sung, Tang, and even of pre*Tang masters. 

very few are original productions of these periods. Their pres¬ 
ervation is due to the high esteem in which they have been held 
and the care bestowed uixm them. More are copies, or copies of 
copies, for the works the leading p'linters have been reproduced 
again and again. The copy ^klom quite equals the original and in 
quality is often far below it. but at least It transmits something 
of the conception of the creator. Then, tuo, since the Japanese 
have been warm admirers of Chinese art, many examples have 
been preserved for us in the Island Empire, some of them orig¬ 
inals, but more of them copies, or theme.s treated in the spirit of 
the great Chinese artists. 

ThLi is not the place to attempt a history of Chinese painting. 
Some of its epochs have been noted in the narrative chapters. 
It is possible, however, to give some of the outstanding char- 
acierisiics of the art, together with the names of a few of the 
greatest of the masters. 

Chinese painting is with a brush and by ink and watercoiors 
and by the Chinese l« regarded as closely akin to calligraphy. 
Painting and calligraphy have moved hand in hand since the in¬ 
vention of the brush pen in the Ch’in or the Ran, The brush 
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strokes are thought of as providing the framework of the picture 
and are regarded as of fundiimental importance. Perfect control 
of the brash combined with lofty and discerning thought arc held 
to insure a good picture. Skill in wielding the brush is generally 
acquired only through prolonged practice. The correct use cf 
the wrist is essential. This is usually a free movement, a sup¬ 
port being employed only for the finer strokes. 

Before the 1"ang, painting was largely by arttsans rather than 
by artists and its strokes lacked variety. However, some great 
painters emerged and it was in the sixth century' that Hsieh Ho 
laid down the famous canons which are supposed to govern the 
art. Under the T’ang both calligraphy and painting develofwd 
markedly. .411 the principles of cailigraphy were applied to paint¬ 
ing and many types of strokes were evolved. It w'as. however, 
after the T’ang that the widest variety of strokes appeared Espe^ 
cially were the artists of the Ming and the Ch'ing masters of 
'cchniquc. They lavished time and energy' on U, and developed 
many schools of employing the brush. The Ming and the Ch’ing 
painters are, it must be confessed, usually regarded as having 
been more e^rt as technicians than great as artists, for in the 
latter capacity they are commonly judgid to have been outranked 
by their predeces-wrs of the Sung and the T’ang. They were 
numerous, however, and many of them unquestionably deserve to 
be remembered. 

There have been many mural pictures, but as a rule the work 
of the Chinese painter is not intended to be displayed contin¬ 
uously in the home or in a public place. It is often in the form 
of a scroll which h meant to lie progres-sivdy unrolled and rolled 
bit by bit, and so not to be viewed in its entirety at once. Even 
though many paintings are designed to be seen as a whole, they 
are usually mounted—on heavy paper—in stich a way that they 
can lie rolled up and brought out for display only on occasion. 
Often the scroll bears the seals of the various owners and perhaps 
a poetic comment on the picture or a note attesting its authen¬ 
ticity. In the case of some older works of art the seals and the 
comments occupy more space than the picture itself. These seals, 
it may be added, art'^ obviously one way of Iracing the history of 
a painting—although they are net alvrays genuine and may decei^'e 
?ven the experts. 
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'Hie subjects of Chinesi- p^imtings ;irt: many. As we have seen 
in earlier chapters, the Chinese were the fir^t to paint landscapes 
extensively. Religiau- themes have been favorites, especially in 
the heyday of Buddhism, and both Buddhist and Taoist hgurcs 
mythological and historical incidenLs have been freTjuent ob¬ 
jects of representation. Tlowers and trees have been used again 
and again. Especially has the bamboo been regarded as the test 
of an artist s ability. The biimboo is at once so employable by 
man in a wide variety of ways, such a common feature of the 
Chine]se lamiscape, and so graceful, that it has made a marked 
appeal to the painter. Depicting the bamboo calls for the utmost 
skill in the ai^lication of the brush strokes which are the basis 
of Chinese pictorial technique. Only the master can do ii well, 
and, naturally, many have made it a starting point of their en¬ 
deavors. Birds, iiisecis. fish, and animals have often served as 
models. Many, too, have rejoiced in portraying scenes from court 
life, famous historical mcidenis, ami views of the life of humbler 
folk. There is a marked recurrence of themes: artists have often 
tested themselves by treating famous subjects and scenes. 

The purpose of the Chinese artist has not been to give a photo¬ 
graphic reproduction of a landscape ur an object, in China poetiy 
and painting have been closely associated. A painter often wTOt'e 
poetry, and a distinguished poet was also often a painter. Bud¬ 
dhism and Taoism, both of them so largely subjective in their 
effects, have profotmdly inlluenced painting. Perhaps it b for 
these reasons that the Chinese artist has attempted to give his 
oAvn interpretation of what he has seen—to catch the spirit of his 
subject and to reproduce it, or to seek to put down the impression 
which has been made on his own soul. In this, to Ire sure, he has 
not been unlike many \^'estem artists. 

Perhaps because of the Chinese philosophic attitude, man ha.s 
been subordinated to nature, or, rather, lie has been conceived of 
^ part and parcel of the universe—not as dominating it but 
ideally 3.s harmonising with it. Many portraits have been made, 
and human figures have often been introduced into landsca|>es- 
Religious pictures, loo, have included man. Howeier. the attitude 
toward man has been quite differem from that of the art of the 
ancient Graeco-Roman world and of European humanLsm of the 
Renaissance and modem times. 
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To some IVesierncrs Chinese paintings at first siidit seem 
lacking in perspective. Judged by Occidental stimdards this im¬ 
pression is largely Justfrie^i. :\ny attempt to represent three di¬ 
mensions on 2 i two-dimensional surface must have recourse to 
conventions. I'he WVstemer has accomplished this in part by re^ 
pn>dacing lights and shadows and in part by the use of lines. 
landscujTe or object is represented as viewed by an observer from a 
particular point. By lines and the use of shading and colors the 
attempt is made to reproduce wliat the eye has seen from that 
point. The Chinese* however^ have not been unaware of the 
problem. One of tie famous sis canons of Hsiei llo ol the sixth 
centurj' d^at proportion (or what may perhaps be translated 
^^jjerspective^’) should be correctly conceived or observed. The 
Chinese painter has employed several devices to convey perspec¬ 
tive. Apparently he has ofti n wished the obsetv'er to look at his 
landscape from several angles. In many instances* too^ he has 
thought of the observ'er as viewing a Jandscajit! from a height . At 
Ill's best the Chinese [laintcr has succeeded in avoiding flatness and 
in conveying a sense of distance. This he has achieved partly by 
his use of colors. Often^ too, he has done it by reproducing the 
mists which in the Yungt^e \^aUey and the South are so frequently 
seen. 

Color has played a large part in Chinese paintings. To be sure, 
there has been much use of monochrome, but in many paintings 
iwo or more colors have been employed, often with delicacy and 
feeling. jVgaiti one of ihe famous six canons of Hskh Ho was that 
the tints should be suitable. 

Chinese paintings, like those of any other people* must be seen 
to be appreciated Even the best of primed reproductiojis cannot 
do them full justice. Fortunately many example^ are now hi the 
galleries and museums of Europe and Xonh America. Even the 
arruueur cannot fail to be moved by the best of them and finds 
himself reluming lo them ag£iin and again, Tiuiugh Buddhism 
and Taoism are alien to his own spiritual experience, he is im¬ 
pressed by the buddfaas, bodhisaltvas, and immortals, or perhaps 
especially by the pictures of a hermit in meditation in a mountain 
fastness. Tlie landscapes move him. The flowers, the trees, the 
horses, the birds, and the other living creatures in wrhich the Chi¬ 
nese ariists rejoice speak a universal language. So, too* the scenes 
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from the Hfe of court and of commoner:) are ofteo so full of action 
and so obviously have caught the spirit of the origmal that the 
Westerner to whom the civilization depicted is exotic finds in them 
the appeaJ which, when it is wcU portrayed, human character in 
its varying moods always makes, 

CALLIGRAPITY 

As we have seen, the Chinese have thought of calligraphy and 
painting 35 closely allied. The two have been, regarded as branches 
of the same art. Expermess in the use of the brush pen is baste to 
both. It has been maintained, indeed, that it can be better seen in 
calligraphy than in painting, for in the former it is not modified or 
obscured by the necessity of portraying objects. Calligraphy has 
been highly honored, perhaps as much as or more so rhan any 
other branch of art. 

Examples of calligraphy are more widespread than paintings. 
In the oid system of education specimens of the work of noted 
calligraphers were reproduced in the form of copy books. In¬ 
scriptions were and are to be found almost everywhere—^in tablets 
over city gates, in temples, in government offices and palaces, as 
shop signs, on the honorarj' arches or p*ai lou, on votive or memo¬ 
rial tablets, on the supporting pillarB of a building, and in homes, 
ScrolLs—to he hung in pairs and bearing inscriptiorLs which match 
each other—are almost universal. They are customarj' forms of 
gifts and may be purchased, or, if he Is a stilled calligrapher, 
written by the donor himself. The famous or the powerful may 
honor their friends by presenting them wdih scrolls or tablets 
w'riuen by their own hand. 

There have been many noted calligraphers. Probably as dLs- 
tinguished as any was Wang Hsi-chib (a.d. 321-379). Much 
attention was paid by Tang scholars and artists to calligraphy, 
but the dynasty did not produce as many outstanding masters of 
the art as did some others, notably the Sung. Probably the 
ranking Sung experts were Su Shih (1036-1101> and the eccen¬ 
tric painter Mi Fei ( 1031 - 1107 ), To mention even the most 
noted of the various dynasties, however, would prove tedious. 

The best examples of the calligrapher's work have been treas¬ 
ured as carefully as have been great paintings. Like paintings, 
too, they have been copied again and again. Moreover, they have 
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been mechanically reproduced* The Chinese form of block print¬ 
ing has allowed them to be multipljed. Some of the most famous 
have been tnjnsferned to stone, and can thence be almost und- 
Icsslv copied by rubbings—a practice much employed by the 
Chinese. 

Also as in the case of paintings, certain themes have been 
ireiited many times. One of the most popular has been the Thou¬ 
sand Character Classic (Ch’ictt Tzu (f'en). It is attributed to a 
scholar of the sixth century a J). and contains a thousand different 
characters, no one of which is Tie|>eaie<l. arranged four in a line 
in complete sentences. It was, it may he noted, long used as an 
elementary text in the schools. Still another has been a famous 
example of Wang Hsi-chih*s penmanship, the Orchard Pavilion 
of Ting Wu {Ting Wu Lan T'in^), 

.Again as in the case of painting, canons have been laid down 
for calligraphy. Probably sometime in the Sui or T’ang—^although 
they were attributed to a famotis calligrapher of the Han—eight 
rules were set forth, illustrated in writing the character yuttg. 
Under later dymasiies these were multiplied and elabrtratetl. 

Many styles of writing' have been developed. At least ten are 
recognised, and in recent times at least sLv have been in use— 
some of them for special purposes only. The four most frequently 
seen are tliat which is usually adopted for books, with each stroke 
clearly written, the '^pattern style’' for formal and official docu¬ 
ments, a rujming band, and the ts'ao or “grass" hand which is 
even more abbreviated than the latter. 

With their empbsisis upon calligraphy, the Chinese have nat- 
urally given a great deal of attention to writing materials—paper, 
pen, ink, and Ink-Stone. Paper is of several grades and is made 
of a number of materials. Rice strtiw. rags, bamboo, what is some* 
times known as '■paper mulberryand at least tw'o other plants 
are employed. In each case, of course, a different kind of pai>et 
b produced, Some grades are entirely of plant fibre. Others are 
treated with sizing—perhaps impregnated with starch. Some, in 
spite of their ap|>£irent fragility', have Ijecn very enduring. Xot 
only have specimens of Han times been preservetl in the dr>' des¬ 
ert air of the Western frontier, but entire printed Intoks have come 
down from the Sung, and there are examples from earlier dy¬ 
nastic. The ink is made from soot resulting from the burning of 
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pine, fir, or oil, mixed with one form or another of glutinous sub¬ 
stance, beaien fine and thim put into molds. The better kiiKis 
may lie scented and have gold leaf mixed in them. Ink is put on 
the market in cakes or cylinders and is inscribed with characters, 
usually in gold. To prepare it for use by tlie w’riter it is rubbed 
with water on a stone. Some of these stones are regarded as very 
valuable. Pens are made from the hair of various animals and in 
such form that when moistened they can be easily pointed, 

JAJ>E 

WTiat is collectively called jade by Westerners and yii by the 
Chinese comprises more than one kind of rock. It includes 
nephrite and Jadeitc, the former a silicate of calcium and mag¬ 
nesium and the latter a silicate of aluminum and sodium. Many 
peoples have regarded jade as valuable, hut Jl has been especially 
prized by the Chinese. Under the Chou and part of the Han it 
was quarned in what is now Shensi and per^ps was found in 
other parts of the older China, ,\s the domestic sources became 
exhausted, however, it was tmr>orted from Turkestan and later 
from Viinnan and Burma, 

Jade has served many purposes. Jade implements, apparently 
for secular occupations, have come down from die Chou and per¬ 
haps from earlier times. Out of it ceremonial utensils have been 
made. Under the Chou special kinds of insignia of power were 
carved from it. In ancient times, too, it w'as frequently employed 
in the wor^ip of Heaven, Earth, and other divinities. For in- 
,stance, a circular fade disc pierced by a round hole was a symbol 
of Heaven. Tablets of jade ba« been utilized for writing—but 
apparently only for imperial purposes. They were used in the 
ceremonies of feng and ;A(ri«,and even in the Ch ing dymisty some 
important documents were incised on them. Jade to been em¬ 
ployed for amulets, and Jade objects have been buried with the 
dead, partly because they have been supposed to protect the body 
from decay and partly because they have been 1>elieved to pio- 
moie immortality. Jade, it has l)een held by Taoists, t$ the food 
of spirits, and at one time it was believed that one^s chances of 
immortality could be Improved by eating from Jade bowls. Jade 
to been and is extensively employed in the manufacture of orna¬ 
ments of many kinds—earrings, hairpins, pendants, clasps, 
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buckles, and the like, Tmin ii have been carved vases, bells, 
resonant stones. oraamenuU screens, and artificial flowers. Some 
of its former fimctioris have dropped into abeyance, but it is still 
greatly valued. 

Chinese lapidaries have shown marked skill in working in Jade. 
They have also applied their art to agatw, rock crystals, and 
other Stones. 


CERASITCS 

Another characteristic feature of Chinese ^theiic life has been 
ceramics. In one phase, porcelain, China long led the rest of the 
w'orid and in common parlance China and porcelain ware have 
been almost synonymoiuj. Yet, compared with the Occident, the 
Chine.se potters did not become masters of their craft until com¬ 
paratively late. Not until the T’ang and Sung did they deserve 
high rank as artists. In this phase the ancient Mediterranean 
civilizations were far ahead of the ewtemporarj' China of the 
Chou and the Han. 

Something of the history' of the potter's art In Chirm has been 
narrated in earlier chapters. Since, however, it there appeared 
in piecemeal fashion, a brief recapitulation may help to show the 
main features of the deveJopnicni and the outstanding character¬ 
istics of Chinese ceramics, 

WTiai is probably the earliest extant pottery' known (n China 
belongs to the Vang Shao and related cultures—llmi neolithic 
cixulization which was on the edge of the bronze age. \\Tiat may 
be the oldest of this earthenware is well shaped, thoroughly baked, 
painted in various designs and colors, and seems to he akin to 
forms widely scattercti thrqu[di neolithic Asia. It is quite impos¬ 
sible yet to determine exact dates, but one estimate declares that 
it cannot be later tlian 3000 E.c- Along with this painted pot¬ 
tery are remnants of a grey ware of coarser texture and less 
skilled workmanship and of a type which persisted into the Han. 
Thetr is also a hard, black pottery. Fragments of a white, hard, 
carved pottery have been discovered which probably belong to 
the Shang. The surviving pottery of Chou times is not of par¬ 
ticularly high qualiiy. 

With the Han. ^azed ware began to appear, the art of manu¬ 
facturing it possibly ha^ung been transmitted from the Western 
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world, Moreover, a good deal of attention was paid to ornamenta¬ 
tion of other kinds, and there are vessels whose fonns show no 
inconsiderable taste. Most of the exaiujjks of Han pottet^^ which 
we know have been obtained from graves, .^s w’c have seen, some 
of this fmierarj' ware pictures in most interesting and informing 
fa^ion the arcbitectore, costumes, and cnsioms of the time. Men, 
animals, houses, tniplements, and even fortresses are reproduced 
in miniature, 

[n the intcr\’al lieiween the Han and the T’^ajig pottery of Han 
t>'pes persisted, much of it for fimerery purposes. New designs 
entered, some of them possibly of Hellenistic provenance. There 
appeared, too, a hard ware which is a kind of proto-porcelain. It 
IS within the realm of possibility that true porcelain was developed 
some lime betv'een the Han and the T’ang, 

It Ls certain that under the T'ang porcelain was being manu* 
factored, and from fragments discovered in W^estem .\sia we 
may assume that it was being e>c|3orted. Moreover, in the T’ang 
not only were lead gtanes in vogue, but marked development was 
rostered in the harder, feldspathic glazes whose firing requires 
higher temperatures and which had begun to appear in pre-T^ang 
times. Glazes of more than one color were sometimes applied to 
an obicct and paint might be used. Under the T ang, indeed, much 
more color was employed in pottery. lm|)rovement was made in 
the artistic forms of the earthenware. Numerous figures of burned 
day, akin to those of preceding centuries, been recovered 
from T'ang tombs. Some of them are gfaaed and many show 
marked artistic feeling and skill. The grace and lively vigor of 
statuettes of dancing girb and horses are unforget table. 

The political turmoil of the hve decades which immediately 
followed the downfall of the T’ang did not prevent improvements 
in pottery. Chinese literature tells of a remarkablv fine ware 
manufactured for a few years in the present Honmi and of a 
"secret color” m.ide in the present Chekiang. 

The Sung period, so noted for its achievements in painting and 
in other refined forms of culture, is also di-stinguished for its 
ceramics. This was, not unnaturally, of varj'ing quality. Some 
was heavy stoneware, some scmi-porcelainUke, and some the most 
delicate and beautiful porceTain. A number of different types were 
produced. Several are peculiar to the Sung and some were made 
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as welJ under other dyna^jiies—earlier or later, or both—so thaf 
even experts are often at a loss to knorr whether a particular 
specimen is of Sung or of earlier or of subsequent origin. Both 
state-directed and private potteries existed. Each important cen¬ 
ter of manufacture produced a distinct type-^although not all the 
differences are discernible to the layman. Among the must noted 
of the Sung types is a pure white, somewhat translucent porcelain, 
often waih carved or incised designs, and with a cream or ivory 
tinted glaze. Frequently the rim ot the mouth b not covered by 
glaw but by s band of copper or silver. Another class with many 
subdivisions is celadon. Celadon is porcelain or purcelancous 
ware, usually with a grey or greyish white body, covered heavily 
with a translucent glaze of varying shades of green—bluish, grey¬ 
ish, and even grass-green. Sometimes the celadon ware has carved 
or incised designs, sometimes designs in relief, and sometimes 
figures ivhich were purposely left uncovered by the glaze and so 
in baking turned red or reddish brown. These celadons, as we 
have seen, were widely scattered by commerce and either in Sung 
or til later times made their way to Mesopot.imia. the Mear East, 
and even to Western Europe and as far south as Zanzibar There 
was also crackle ware—although this was by no means confined 
to the Sung. By it is meant objects whose glazes are a network of 
cracks, sometimes accentuated by coloring. While the cracks w'ere 
probably at first aeddentid, Chinese potters evemunlly learnetl 
how to produce and control them, chiefly by modifying'the com¬ 
ponents of the ^ze and by methods of applj-ing it. Still an¬ 
other type of ware was characterized by rich and varied colors 
which were due to the changes wrought by the fire of the kilns in 
the copper oxide and in the trace of iron which entered into the 
composition. These by no means exhaust the kinds of pottery and 
porcelain of the Sung, but they are outsianding. 

In general, and somewhat regardless of the particular centers 
in which they worked, the Sung potters tended to simplicity and 
yet elegance of form and decoration. Occasionally they departed 
from these standards, especially when copjdng old bronzes, but in 
the main they held to them, The shapes nf the vessels were grace¬ 
ful or ai times sturdy without being elaborate. Often only one 
color of glaze was used. Such figures as were painted, incised, or 
embossed on the surfaces were also usually far from being com- 
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pkx oi- multi-colored, lo this the Sung potters formed a striking 
contrast lo many of their successors pf the Ming and the Ch’ing, 

The Yuan dynasty made no noteworthy contribution to ce¬ 
ramics, The Sung models and techniques were continued, but wath 
diminished vigor and skill, llie Ming, however, witnessed distinct 
innovations and ushered In a new (period. The industry tended to 
center at the vast tmpcrLil works at Ching-te Chen, in Kiungsi, 
not far from the P'o-yang L<ike, Here was an extensive suj^ly 
of the materials must needed for the manufacture or porcelain— 
kaolin and pcfMit/rc—and a cobalt-hearing manganese ore which 
provided the blues in which the ^ling potters delighted. More¬ 
over, Ching-t? ChSn was conveniently located for the transporta- 
liofi and distribution of its wares. It was on a stream which com- 
municati-d with the r’f>.y!mg Lake and thus had easy access to the 
Yangtue and the vast network of China’s waterway.s. The porce¬ 
lain characteristic of Ching-te Chen posst^sed a white body and 
since the uut[)Ut was enormous and was at the niaximum in the 
years when the Occident was making its hrst extensive contact:? 
with China, it was this which was most widely distributed and 
which In the West was thought of as china or chinaware. It 
formed, moreover, an important item In the trade of China with 
its Asiatic neighbors. 

In their designs the Ming craftsmen tended to depart from the 
restrained yet elegant simplicity of their Sung predecessors, 
ilonochrome wares were sttil produced—pure while, blues, cela¬ 
don green, and red being among them, and it is not always easy 
to tell whether a particular specimen is of Sung or of Ming origin. 
However, the potters of the Ming delighted in cobalt blue, a color 
which would withstand the high temperatures needed to melt the 
porcelain gtaae. They also paid much attention to elaborate 
scenes and designs iti more ihan one color. Some of their colors 
were apjilied as a kind of enamel to the surface of the glaze 
and were fixed by refiring at a low temperature, In this richness 
of painstaking and elaborate decoration Ming potters were but 
giving expression to the artistic spirit of an age which revelled in 
details and technique in painting and in ornate sculpture of the 
pillars, beams, and balustrades of building. 

The great Kmperors of the Ch'ing continued their patronage 
of Ching-t£ Ch5n. Never have Chinese potters had better com- 
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mand of lh«r matwiali than in the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the early jiart of the eighteenth century. Originality may 
ha\'e been sacrificed to ma.^s prrKluction. Certainly no revolution' 
ary departure ivas made from the Ming traditions ami there was 
some coniimiation of Sung forms. However, toward the latter 
part of the eightcctitb century new colors were introduced and 
w'ilh I hem came new types of decoration. Many pieces and sets, 
moreover, were produced for the Occidental trade and often had 
Western designs. With the decay of the dynasty in the nineteenth 
century tJie artistic quality of the porcelain ware deciined—as tiid 
30 much else of China's culture. Tlie rebellions of the middle of 
the centurj' dealt ceramics a blow from which they have never 
recovered. Chitig’le Chen especially was ravaged by the T’^ai 
P’ings and its famous works have never been fully restored. By 
no means all the porcelain of the Ch’ing period was produced by 
Ching-te Chen. There were potteries in a number of other places, 
and in some of them work of excellent quality was done. How¬ 
ever, Ching-te Chen was the main center and with its decay ce- 
tumita fell to a low level. 

This sketch of the history of (he wort of the Chinese potter has 
incidentally included several of the main characteristics of the 
more artistically meritorious portions of Chinese ceramics, tt 
must be added that pottery and porcelain have been employed in 
enormous quantities and for a great variety of purposes. Utensils 
in daily use for common purposes have, as in many another land, 
been of enrthenware. and their production has consumed much 
of the energy of the potter. The prominence of the tiled roof in 
Chinese architecture has given W'Otk to many thousands of crafts¬ 
men. Most of the tiles have been of undecorated baked clay, hut 
those for the more pretentious structures have usually been 
glazed—at least in recent years—^and the highly ornamental ones, 
some of them with grotesque figures, used to accentuate the more 
prominent features of the roof, have given opportunity for the 
craftsman to express himself with originality. The funerary 
earthenware figures of earlier centuries and especially the porce¬ 
lains have afforded scope for artistic expression which has often 
been of a very high order. 

The work of the potter, like that of other artists and crafts¬ 
men, has its exmventions, Folklore, mythology, and religion have 
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had maiked effect. Designs, indeed, are often highly symbolic and 
frefjuetjtly give oi>portunity for that delicate espressinn by a 
donoi of wishes for good fortune in which the Chinese have been 
and are adepts. Pottery and porcelain, therefore, have combined 
utility with an opportunity for asthetic and even religious feeling 
and have occupied a large part in the life of the Chinese, 

bronze 

Rather more than with some peoples, bronze has had among 
the Chinese an iniporiant role as a means of artistic expression. 
In this there may be additional evidence of Chinese conservatism, 
onder the Shang and the Chou, when bronze was the metal most 
commonly in use, it naturally loomed large as an art material. 
Inevitably, moreover, a larger number of objects of bronze sur¬ 
vived than of those made of more perishable substances. The 
Chinese, therefore, viith their admiration for antic|uity, have 
highly prized the bronzes of their early centuriefs, have devoted 
much study to them, and have continued to employ the metal for 
many of their art objects. In numbers of these they have copied 
ancient design,,, lither with a good deal of rideliiy'or with more 
or less freedom in detail, and in others they have branched out 
into new forms. Artistically China has continued in no small de¬ 
gree to live in the bronze age. 

Even in the Han the chance exhumation of an antique bronze 
vessel was considered a notable event. Many boohs on ancient 
bronzes have been written and valued collcctirins of the original 
objects have been made. The Sung is the first dynasty In which 
these treatises seem to have been composed in fairly large mini- 
bers. but we know that one was w ritten as far hack as the sixth 
century of our era and in still earlier works on ritual the names 
and dimensions of many bronze vessels are carefully noted. Chi- 
tiese have prized their older bronzes not only for their age and 
their beauty but because many contain inscriptions. The rever¬ 
ence for the written character and the zeal for discovering rs 
earliest forms have enhanced the value placed upon inscribed 
vessels. 

Recent archcolog)' has disclosed hrrnizes which are indubitably 
from the Shang, but many speciraerts attribulird to that dynasty 
do not certainly go back that far. Undoubtedly, however," many 
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of the objects now in Chinese and Occidenuti cofieclions are of at 
least as early origin as the Chou. These indttde weapons, the 
trimmings of chariots, and ceremonial ntensils. The dgorous, 
massive, dignified, and often graceful and well-proportioned lines 
of many of the vessels are indicative of skill and taste of no mean 
order. Shang bron;tes especially give evidence of superb work¬ 
manship. Under llie Han new ^igns entered, both in form and 
decoration, and again many of the surviving e.samples displny 
arttstic merit of a high level. In bronzes, as in so many oihei 
phases of Chinese art, Buddhism was the vehicle for new motifs 
which were of foreign origin or showed alien influence. Buddhist 
images, large and smai], were cast in bronze, and die metal was 
used in numerous objects connected with Buddhist worship. Bells 
were cast, not only after the advent of Buddhism and for Buddhist 
uses, but centuries earlier. The Sung workers in bronze rejoiced 
in copying archaic designs, but also created forms of their own. 
Under the Ming and the Ch’ing, as in so many other phases of art, 
the bronzes were often characterized by elaborate decoration, 
^thetically some of them, even though huge, are vastly inferior 
to the best products of earlier dymasties. There was, loo, much 
imitation of antique forms. The bronzes which were being made 
when contacts with the A\'est first became important were, then, 
usually much below the level of those of many of the preceding 
centuries. 

Bronze is not the only metal in wliich Chinese artistic feeling 
has expressed itself. Silver has been wddely used, not only fur 
jewcleiy but for other objects. Gold has been employed—al¬ 
though not so lavishly as in some other lands-—perhaps because it 
has been relatively scarce. Pewter has been much utilized, and 
even iron objects have somedmes shown aesthetic taste. 

LACQUER 

Lacquer was early seen in China. Lacquered objects made in 
the present Szechwan during the Han have been found in Korea. 
Because of its perwhabiliiy, lacquer has not stood the ravages of 
time as well a.^ has bronze or jade, but specimens probably of 
T*ang origin are preserved in Japan and we have descripdgns of 
it os it was handled under the Sung and know that by then much 
care snd artistic skill were being devoted to it, \Ve know', loo, thai 
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it was extensively produced under the Ming and the Ch'ing. 

The lacquer of Chinn is prepared from the sap of a particular 
kind of native tree. The sap is collected from incisions, darkens 
with exposure to the air, is strained, and then is ground to Improve 
its grahi and to give it uniform consistency. It is colored by tuix- 
ing h with various subsiatices. For instance, a red frequeniiy 
seen is obtained through cinnabar. 

Lacquer is applied with spatula and brush to the article to be 
decorated. Several and sometimes many layers are spread, each 
being allowed to dry before the next is put on. The base to be 
covered may be wood, metal, porcelain, or even cJoth. The ob¬ 
jects generally need special preparation for the lacquer, and the 
entire process, if well carried out, requires great skill. Succeed¬ 
ing layers may be of varjing composition, consistency, and color, 
and the drying and polishing demand experience and care. The 
surface may be decorated in a number of ways, and the designs 
may be very elaborate-^landscaires, groups of figures, mythologi¬ 
cal and religious incidenLs or symbols, or ilnwer^ and ir^. The 
surface may be pjiintcd, often with gold or silver gilt; it may have 
the pattern placed on it in relief; it may be inlaid with mother of 
pearl or semi-precious stones; or it may be carved, sometimes very 
d^ly. For carved objects layers of different colors may be ap¬ 
plied, and the carving done in such a manner as to bring out the 
colors. Or the bequer may be nuxed with fine particles of gold 
and the polished surface left with no other ornamematian. Many 
different objects have been lacquered—boxes, st:reens, fans, trays, 
ewers, vases, chairs and thrones, and even the pilLira of buildings, 
large as well as small 

there have, too, been many different centers of manufacture. 
Often each has been nuted for a particular kind of workmanship 
and tj-pe of decoration. In recent years Canton, Foochow and 
Peiping have been prominent. ’ 

The art of applying enamels aj)pears to have been of non- 
Chinese origin. It may have come in both by the sea and by the 
overland routes. Certainly we do not hear of it much if at all 
before the Yuan. Beautiful enameled ware was produced under 
Uw Ming and the great Ch’ing Emperors of the seventeemh and 
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eifihtw-nth cimtunrs, some of it in imperial workshapi^ at Peking 
(Peiping). 

Chinese have utilized enamel in three processes—ctoiEonne, 
champ!eve, and painting. En cloisonne, it ivil] be recalled, the 
pattern is outlined by thin metiil strips which are soldered upon 
the surface to be decorated. In the cells thus formed the fH'W* 
dered enamel is placed and then the entire object is fired, After 
firing, the surface is smoothed and polished. In champleve the 
pattern is incised, the resulting depressions are filled with the 
enamel, and the whole is fired and later smoothed and polished as 
in the case of cloisonne. In both cloisonne and champleve un¬ 
skillful or careless technique leaves pitted surfaces and small 
spaces imperfectly filled. Tn Ixith, too, gilding is often applied to 
the eitposed metal. Probably the most nearly perfect technique 
was attained under Ch'ien Lung, but somewhat at the cost of 
vi\Hdness in coloring and vigor of design. Enamel may lie spread, 
like (Kiint. either on metal or on porcelain and the whole be then 
heated. The Chinese have used porcelain more than mcial for 
this purpose. Canton seems to have been the chief center for the 
lOanufacture of painted enamel objects, 

GLASS 

Glass is not certainly a native mveniion. it was imported as 
early as the Han—from Ta Ch'in, as the Chinese then denomi- 
iiai4^ what we now' with equal iuesnetness call the Near East, It 
was ntanufactured in China as early as the fifth century and a 
good many artistic objects have been made from it. The Chinese 
have not esteemed it so iiighiy as porcelain and so have not de¬ 
voted tlie same amount of skill to its production, lliey have, 
how'ever, long known and practised the chief processes by which 
it i-s manipulated in the Occident, among them blowing, casting, 
and molding. It has usually been for smaller objects that the 
Chinese have employed glass. Often they have used it to imitate 
jade. They have knowm and utilized a gotxl many colors. It is in 
carv'ing glass that the Chinese are at their best, for to this they 
bring the technique acquired in the cutting of the much harder 
Stones and gems with which they have Inng worked. Here they 
have shown craftsmanship equal to the best of its kind in any 
other part of the world. 
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JEWELEV 

Like most other civilised peoples, the Chinese have developed 
jewelry. Jcwdry has been, naturally, chiefly for purposes of 
ornamentation, but, although by no means to the same eatent as 
in India, it has also been a means of saving capital against the 
proverbial rainy day. In its manufacture, Chinese craftsmen 
have devel(q>ed no little taste. Neither by foreigners nor by the 
Chinese, however, has it been ranked as a major class of the fine 
arts. It is interesting that some of the stones regarded as most 
precious in other pints of the world, among them the diamond, 
have not been esteemed so verj’ highly. 

TEXTOES 

It is not surprising that a people who have used silk *or so 
long have developed marked skill in tlie manufacture of textiles. 
Certainly for many centuries the Chinese have been producing 
silk cloths of many different kinds. They have inaric brocades, 
they have interwoven silk with gold threads, and they have man- 
ufaaured velvets and satins. They have incorporated many de* 
signs into their cloth—flowers, birds, elaborate geometrical pai- 
tems, and even landscapes and scenes from life or from mythology 
and religion. Embroideries, large and small, have been produced, 
some of them for clothes and some for screens and hangings. 
Portraits and congratulatory inscriptions may be embroidered 
Many beautiful garments have been made, for, if thej* can afford 
ft, both men and women wear silk, often of varied colors and of 
exquisite design. Official robes for state occasions were especially 
ornate, and a formal court gathering was gorgeous in Its dress. 
Tapestries have been produced, although the an of weaving them 
seems to have come in from abroad. In the case of at least some 
kinds of carpets and rugs the methods and models appear to have 
been of foreign origin. 

Silk was by no means the only maieriai utilized for textiles. 
The fibers of several kinds of plants were employed. It will be 
recalled that the nankeens much prized by our great-grand-parents 
were cotton fabrics imported from China. Wool, too, has been 
woven, much of it going into rugs, and camel's hair has l)een used 
for the same purpose. The '‘Peking rugs" so poi>ular among West- 
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emers of late years are of wool, Peiping has been a center of the 
industry, but they have also been produced elsewbere, even in 
Kansu—where part of the W4>ol for them is grown, 

MUSIC 

The Chinese, Uhe other peoples, have found in musii: an ex¬ 
pression of their a! 5 theiic sense. Music in China has had a long 
history and into it many iniiucnces have entered. We hear r 
good deal of the irmsic of the Chou. At least some of it was used 
to accompany worship, and the instniments employed in certain 
religious ceremonies of later times, notably in Confucuin temples, 
have been supposedly modeled on those of that period. Confucius 
hintsclf is said to have been particularly interested in music. Bud¬ 
dhism has its special compositions. There are folk songs. Trav¬ 
eling minstrels sing their rhymes to the accompaniment of an in¬ 
strument. As we have seen, singing and an orchestra accompany 
the universally popular theatre. There are, then, several kinds 
of music, and some of them are cither of foreign provenance or 
show foreign influence. Many different typas of in,struments are 
or have been in use—among them drums, flutes, reeds, a variety 
of string instruments, metal bells, and resonant stones. So. too, 
a number of different scales have been known. The pentatonk 
which is so much heard in Chinese folk music b otily one of 
several. 

WROUGHT tlY THE CO\TTNG OF THE OCCIOENT 

As in so many other phases of Chinese culture, artbtically 
contact with the Occident has been disimegrating and disruptive. 
Also as in them, the disorder has been accentuated by the fact 
that the Westerner came in force at a time when, because of the 
decaying vigor of the ruling house, the processes of creative 
dvilizatlon were in decline. 

The Occident has proved dbturbing in many ways and for a 
number of reasons. Several Western products have displaced 
those of domestic manufacture in part or entirely. Thus cotton 
goods from Lancashire, Japan, and the new factories of Shanghai 
have tended to drive out some of the native cloths, and cups from 
Jap^n and teapots from Birmingham have |%irUa1ty superseded 
the Corresponding indigenous earthenware. Then, too, ihe pi>- 
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litical chiifls resulting from the impact of the West imd ihe coi- 
lapiie of the Ch'mg has weakened or eliminated several of the 
centers of the production of artistic objects. Added to this has 
been the demand in the West for certain types of Chinese prod- 
ucts« To meet it the Inin die raftsman has often yielded to the 
temptation to hurried and therefore carelesit wrort or to use 
cheap materials. ProhabJy even more devastating fiEis hem the 
undiscriminaling popularity in CThina oi things Western. Thus 
the Chinese* and especially the educated Chineae, often abandons 
his old costume for Occidental garb^ studies Western musiCp at¬ 
tempts to paint in European fashion, and discards bis older 
forms of architecture for those of the West or attempts to com¬ 
bine Ihe tivo in strange hybrids w'hich violate the canons of both. 

Rt^ouHtriiction has onh* barely begun+ but here and there are 
encouraging movements. Among the educated nationalbtic spirit 
has brought sponidic weaves of remm to tialive garb, it has also 
stJmuUited attention to the remains of the older culture, it has 
accentuated an interest in archeology' and has led to the collection 
of some of the folk songs. In archiieciurc tliere are successful 
examples of an effort to adapt native forms to modem uses. 
Among these are the mausoleum of Sun Yat-sen at !^ankitig and 
builtllngs in some of the colleges and universities^ notably several 
of those maminined by the Christian forces. Ti is interesting that 
much of the most satisfactorj' iitilij^ation of Chim,^ models has 
been by W'esiem architects and Chinese whom they have 
trained. 

In no other realm of contemporary' Chinese culture is it more 
difficult to forecast the future, 'Fhe old traditions are being so 
weakened and such scanty beginnings are being made toward 
sonrething new that the friends of China can only be patient and 
hope. Whether the Chinese jpsihetic sense will in lime be stimu¬ 
lated ii> fresh creative eipressiori of a high order no one knows. 
Still less ought one to essay the r51e or a prophet in predicting the 
forms which, if it appears ^ I be renaissatice will rake. One can 
only' express the wish that the heritage of the post mil not be com¬ 
pletely abandoned^ and that it will form the basis and provide 
much of the inspiration for whatever is to come. 
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BritannkOj Hih edition, Vol. 5, f>p. 579-58S, O. Siren has k massive 
work on the subject, Ckinese Set^lpture from tke Fifth fo the Fofir- 
teenth Cnttufy (4 Vftls., of which one ii text, London. 1925), E. 
Cbav-annes. whose name guarantees work of a high schobrly order, has 
Six Monfiments de la Seatptnre Ckiriohc I Utus$e1» and Fans, 1914) 
and Mhsion Areh^fdogique dam h Chine SeptrntTmmle (Paris, 19Q9- 
1915), with two albums of plates and om volume of text in two parts, 
XiZ Sculpture d t^poque dey IIan and La Sculpturr Houddklqijt. 
There is V. Segalen, G. de Vobins, and J Lartique. Mission ArckMo- 
gique m Chine el 7^17} (Paris, 1923-1924), with an atbs and 

two portlolioson La Sculpture el ks Monumentt funlrairet {pFovinces 
du Ckan-si et du SseuArk'ouen), Monumentj Funvraires (Region de 
Xankin)^ and Monuments Bouddhigues (Province da Ss€u-tek*ouen). 
There is alsr^ L. Ashtt^n. introduflhn to the Study of Chinese Sculpture 
(London, 1934). O. Sirdfl has Studkn zur CMneshchrn FksHk der 
Post T'ang Zeit (1927), and a volume on sculpture in hb A lihtorv 
of Early Chinese Art {London. T930* Also in French). On ancient 
sculpture on Ihe Western borders of China there arc P. Pclliot, Lcs 
Croltei de Toutn-Houang. Petntures et Sculptures Bouddkrqacs des 
&p{fques des IFri, des Vang ei de$ Song (six p^irtfolb^, Paris^ 1920- 
1924} and vr>n Lc Coq. Dk Buddhhlische Spdtaniikc in Mittcl- tsien 
VoL t, Die Plastfk (Berlin. 1932). 

On hgures Imned in tombs, b addilion to materLil contained in 
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WForks which do not specialijsc on ihcm, there are B. Laufer, Ckincte 
Clav Figures. Part I, Prologomena on (Jtc Hislory af Defensiw Armtv 
iCWcaKO, 1914f and C. Hentre, Chinese Tomh Figtires. ,i 5tudy in 
the Rciitis and Fidkiore of Ancieni China (London. 192S)—profusely 

has called oul a gpod many special works in addition to the 
accounts given in gt^ncnil trealises Chinese art. L, Binycfn lias 
excellent though brief summan* in the I4lh edilion of the hnc\(lopa:dia 

\’ol. 5. pp. 575-379. H. A. Giles has a smaU volume on 
An Introdvi'thn to the Uistofy Qf Chinese Ptcional .4rt (Umtiun, 
1913). Ther-e are J. C.. FergusDn,. Chine Pufn^/n^ 1C hicrigo, 
1927) lnreelv a descriplion of iminidua] painters and ihcir wot^ 
afranged by dvniisties; F. Hirth. Straps from <r Colfector i -Utebof: 

Ckmese P> 2 inlrTs £?/ ike Present Dynasty (Leiden. iVrthur 

Walev, An Intraduetmn to the Study of Ckimse Pointing (London 

1923)-_an hisloficaLl account w5tb exc^leiit lUu 5 tfationSj^ some of 

which are in color; tt. Peuucci. ttansLitor, Kiai-Tseu-yuan ftirua 
Tihotiiin, Us Enscignements 4e la Pcinture du lardin Crtind fornme 
lift Crain de Moufarde. Eneyflopedie de fa Pein/ure C hmnise i Pans. 
1918): B. Petroed, Us Ft'intres Chhmis {Paris. 1912), oI whjcb Ihtre 
IS an English transLilion; O* Fischer, Chinesisrhe La/idscha/tsmatcrer 
(Munich, 1921)—an historical and de^riptivc acemint with a Er>xi 
tnanv illustrations in monochrome; O. Fischer, Die Chine rise he JUalrrei 
der 'lfan-Dvnastie (Berlin, 1931): E. Chavannes and R. Pet^cet, U 
Peinturf Chinnije du Mui^e Cernuschi (Paris. I9l4): A. Waley, .(» 
fndex of Chinese Artists Represented in the Sab-Dcparttncrtt of 
Oriental Prints and Draxinss in the British Museum (London. 1922); 
L. Binvoo. Faintiog in the Fat fjist. An tnlToduetion to the History 
fli Pklfiriai .in in AnUt EipeciaJly China and Japan (London, I9(>S): 
H. March, .Some Tcchnirat Terms of Chinese Painting (Baltimore, 
I9JS)- O. Sirin. A History of Eatly Chinese Painting (London, 2 vols., 
1933}’ and L, Binvon, Cfsmese Peimt'mgs in English Cotleethns (Paris, 


19271. 

On calligraphy there are brief notes in J. (7. J'erguson, <>tfr/fn« of 
Chinese .'\rt (Chicago, 1919) and in S. W, Wiltiams, The Middlt King¬ 
dom (New York, (882), Yol. 1. pp. 592-600. , , , 

On jade there arc B. Laufer, Jade. .1 Study m Ckmese Attkaeology 
and Religion (Chicago, 1912); U. B. Pope Hennessy. fuirfy Chinese 
Jades (Lotidon. J9231: and P. PeUkht. Jades Arehaiqaes dc Chine Ap- 
pertenant d C. T. Uo (I’iiris, 1925), 

Westerners have also given much atletilton to Chinese tcmmics. 
Volume 9 r>f F. Brinkley, China: Its History, .Irir, and Uterature 
lIla.<4on and Tokvo, 1902) is devoted to the subject There ;ire aLw 
R L Hubson. Chinese Pottery and Porerlain (2 sxtis.. New York and 
London 191,5): A. D. Branksion, fis/jfy .lling IVares of Chingde. Chen 
(Shanghai, 1938?): R, L. Hobson, The Warn of the Ming Dynasty 
(Lundtni. 1923): R. L Hobson, The Later Ceramic Wares of China 
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(LonclDn, J925): R. I.. Htth^in. George Eiimiirfoptusloi Cfitiectioti‘ 
Guide /Af CJiinrse, Cureas and Fersian Foitrrv a»d Forcelain (6 
vcfls„ London, 1^27-1928), musl of which b or China; A, L. Hctlicr- 
ingtoti. The Forty Cefamte Wares of Ckina (London, i922K R. L. 
Hob^n and A. L. Hctherinj^ton, The Ari of the C’Amfjt Potter from 
the tlan Dynasty to the End of the ^riKg (London, 19Z37—made up 
mostly' of iJlusiratiuiuc: B, Laafer. Chinese Fatten' of the ffon D'f- 
muy (Leiden. 1909): B. Laufer, The. Heginnings of Fnreeiaitt in China 
(Chicago, 1917); S. \V, Bushell, translator. Descripthm of Chinese 
Fottery arid Fonetoin, Bemg a Translation of Too Skua (0,sford, 
1910); S, \V. Bushell, Onenlai Ceramic Art, Ittuslfuted hy Examples 
front the Caiicrtioa of W. T. Wolters (lO vob.. New York, 1897); 
and an excellenl article in Etscyciopordia Britatmiea J-ith’ edition 
Vol tS. pp. JfiO^J69. 

On hroitzes there are 0. R. Retlev in Fncvclopa^dia Britiirsnico 
14th edition. x-oL 4, ftp. Z45-249; E, A. A’or'elzsth, .Altchinesischc 
Broazen (Herlin, 1924): M. I. RostovtJseff, Iiilnid Bronses of the Han 
Dynasty in thr CotUction of C. T. Im, (Paris. 1927); A. J. Koi>p, 
Early Chinese. Bronzes (Londnn. 1924)- and W. p. Aetts. The Ceoree 
Eumorfopotdos Collection: Cotalogvf of thr Chinese and CoreU 
Bnmses, Sadpture, Jades, Jeuseilery and Miscellaneous Oh ircts (2 \tils, 
l^tndon, 1929, 1980); B. Laufer, Arckide Chinese Bronzes of the 
Shtmg, Chou and Han Periods in the Colteciioti of Mr. Parish-Watsort 
(New York, 1922}. 

On bcqiier there are E. F. Strange, Catalogue of Chinese luscouer 
(London, 1925>; E. F. Strange, Chincso Lacquer (Lotidnn. 1926); 
and .A. A. Brener. Chinese fnlaid Lacquer and Chinese Incised Lacquer 
in BurliHglon Magazine, 1914, voL 25, pp. 176-182, 2SO-285. 

On enamels, jewelry, and textiles, see Btisbell, Chintse Art, where 
therr afe 5Jinrt of each. 

On music there are J. A. V'lin Aalst. CAi’flcre (ShauchaL 

1884): L. Laloy. la Miusque Chmoue (Paris, t9l0>: .\I. Coiimnt 
Eijffj’ Ilhtoriqtte sur la Muslquc Classique drs Chinohe aver un Ap^ 
pendirc Bdatif & la Musique Corjenne {Paris. I9|2): G. de 

Moninl. Thlitre et Musique Modemes en Chine avec un Etude Tech¬ 
nique de la Muiique Chimdsf et Trantcriptiont pour Piano bv Andre 
Gailliard fPans, 1926); R. lAiihelm. Chinesisrht Musih (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1927): E. Gba^’amtes, Les Memoires Historigues de Se-ma 
TsTen, VoJ. ,4 {Paris, 1898). pp. 23a-N}l9, 650-64S: A. C ,^Iollle -I 
Jjst of the Musical and Other Stwnd-pr^niuthtg Instruments of the 
Chinese iJournal of the Xortk China Branch t>f the Rovtil Asiatic 
Society, f90S, pp, 1-160); ujid T. \V. Kiugsuiffl, The Musk 9 / CAfBii 
(ibia>, 1910| [q>. 25-56). 


CHAPTER XIX 


LAXGL'AGE, LITER^ATURE, AND EDUCATION 

One range of topics remains to be treated iit our survey of 
Chinese history and culture—namely, language, literature, and 
education. Part of the proper contents of this chapter has been 
included earlier, undrr other subjects. More than one phase of 
iiteraitire has ^rcady been discussed and education ^s been 
touched upon both in the chapter on government, where the civil 
service eaaminalions, the goal of so much of the educational sys¬ 
tem, were described, and in that an religion, where the preparation 
given Buddhbt monks was briefly summarieed. The present chap¬ 
ter, therefore, will describe only those features of the stihjects 
which head it as have not been covered elsewhere. 

THE SPOKEN L,\NGt'j\t;E 

The Chinese language is the mother tongue of more people than 
is any other on the face of the earth, and, indeed, of more than 
have spoken any other language at any one time in the history 
of the race. Even its noost prevalent form, mandarin, probably 
sur(iasses all other tongues in the nutnbei; of ihose who employ it 
in the daily affairs of life, English, French, and possibly Russian 
hiive a wider geographic spread, but none is the primary language 
of so large a proportion of the world's population. 

To the Westerner the Chinese language Lt at the outset most 
disconcerting, for it does not fit into many of the patterns ici 
which he is accustomed. One of the most striking of the dis- 
siniHarilies is that wWch exists between the spoken and much of 
the written language. The vernacular may be and more than once 
has been reduced to writing. An interesting ,ind intlnenttal move¬ 
ment of the present day, as we have seen, is toward the produc¬ 
tion of a much larger pmportion of the literature in a standard¬ 
ized form of the most widely spoken of the colloquials. On the 
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other hand, since some time before the Christian eta and possibly 
from the remote period when literature Arsi began to be wit ten, 
most of that which has been regarded as of high quaiity Kis dif¬ 
fered markedly in style from ordinary conversation. 

The original rekttonshJps of the Chinese spoken language are 
still somewhat doubtful. Chinese is often regarded as one of a 
group of which Siamese, Tibetan, and Kurmese are other impor¬ 
tant representatives. For example, Siamese belongs to the Tai 
languages and at least one distinguished authority has declared 
proto-Tai to be the most archaic know farm of Chinese. How* 
ewr, to-day Chinese differs so much from these other tongues 
that if it was ever identical or nearly identical with them the 
separation must have occurred very long ago. 

The historj' of the Chinese spoken language cannot be clearly 
traced, partly because of the fact that during much of its course, 
due to differences between the usual written and spoken forms, it 
was not reduced to w-riting. However, it Ls possible to amass a 
good deal of evidence giving either clues or exact mformation 
about it in variou.s stages of its eJcLsience. Thus, some of the dia¬ 
lects now spoken in the South are usually regarded as being more 
archaic than those in the Nonh. The Japanese, too, have taken 
over many words from the Chinese. There were periods when 
this borrowing was on a much larger scale than at others. Chi¬ 
nese entered by various routes, so that the two major forms in 
which its pronunciation survives represent chronological and re¬ 
gional ^-ariations. Japanese Is fundametitalfy different from Chi¬ 
nese, and Chinese words were modiAed when spoken with the 
inevitable Japanese accent. However, the alteRtticns are often 
detectable. Korean and .Annamese, too, borrowed wholesale from 
Chinese and are of help to the philologist who wishes to recon¬ 
struct earlier stages of the colloquial. Moreover, the Chinese 
sometimes wrote in the vernacular. Pre-Sung examples of the col¬ 
loquial are rare, but we have a few from the T’ang, The rhym¬ 
ing dictionaries, as they are called, give important informatton. .A 
famous one of these, surviving only in fragments, was composed 
in the sixth century of our era. and another in the eleventh cen- 
tuiy. Characters were grouped according to the .sounds with which 
ihcir pronunciations b^an and ended. By comparison with mod¬ 
em pronundations of the same characters it is possible in many 
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instances to know what values were gi\'en them at Uie time the 
dictionaries were campiJed. The transliteration of Itidhin Bud¬ 
dhist terms and names, much of which took place in T'aug times 
on & large and accurate scale (and previously somewhat casually), 
also affords useful evidence. 

It IS clear that e>cteitsive changes have taken place in the col¬ 
loquial- In many Instances final consonants have been elided 
and Uitttal consonanL« altered. It is possible, too, that at one tinK 
the Chinese language possessed some mflections, at least with 
differences in case. One theory has »l that spoken Chinese gives 
evidence of being an oM language. It declares that while ICnglLsh 
has gone part way toward ridding itself of inflections, Chinese by 
completely eliminating all conjugations and declensions has de¬ 
parted even further from its youth. 

The causes tor the changes are at least four. Chinese has not 
been recorded by a type of writing fitted to preserve existing 
sounds. The invasions which periodli^ly overwhelmed the Morth 
and left more or less permanent deposits uf immigration led to 
the kind of alterations which occur when foreigners acquire a 
new tongue. The migrations of the Chinese themselves, principally 
southward, in some instances have made for variation. For in¬ 
stance, the HakkiXs. settlers in the South from the X^ortb, have 
kept themselves tllstinct in dialect from those around them. Then 
there are the modifications which the years seem always to bring 
in a living language, just from the fact that it is being spoken. 

Tt Is to be expected that a language used by so many people 
over so wide an area and over so many centuries will develop 
dialects. Chinese has a great many of them, of which numbers 
are mutually unintelligible. They are especially prevalent in the 
coast provinces from Shanghai somh, A man from Canton, for 
instance, who knows only his own dialect, cannot understand a 
man from Peiping or Nanking. The dominant form is that called 
iHOttflcirin by foreigners and knoven in Chinese as kuan ku^i, lit¬ 
erally “the official speech," Technically Abuii hua is the language 
of the court ami its capital—Pekingese under most of the Ming 
and all of the ChTng. However, while the Peking dialect was Jong 
standard, variations of the mandtirm are spoken over the major 
portion of China proper and Manchurit and by a large majority 
of the Chinese. While some of the patois, csperlallv in rural dis- 
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tricts. my be almost or eDtircly incampreheosible to one who 
knowis only the standard Pekingese, mitst of its forms are mutu¬ 
ally intelligibie—at least with a little practice. For example, a 
foreigner who has learned spoken Chinese toward the extreme 
southern limits of the mtiadurin area, say in Changsha in Hunan, 
can understand and make himself miderstood as far east as Nan¬ 
king and even in Hangchow' (but not in the rural districts arouml 
Hangdio^v), as tar west as the western borders of Saechwan or 
Kansu, and as far north as Heilungchiang. It is a form of pian- 
darin, the bito yit, or “national speech,” it will be recalled, which 
the Chinese are now trying to make standard and to spreao 
throughout the cotintrj'. especially in non-rtwnderm speaking 
areas. 

\\> have said that the Chinese spoken language differs in sev¬ 
eral ways from the tongues of the Occident. We have already 
noted the sharp distinction between it and whai until recently was 
the most esteemed and generally used form of the written lan¬ 
guage. We have seen that it h without inflections of case or 
tense. It is nlsti without words formerl by derivative affixes, such 
as track er, fouarddff, and nirict-ttess. In a sense it Ls raoni>- 
sytlabic. The number of vocables, moreover, is greativ limited. 
There are no consonant groui>s, such as rrr in screech' but only 
single consonants. It has been suggested, ijartly on the basis of 
the occurrence of consonant groups in modem Siamese and 
Tibetan, which are usually regarded as related to Chinese, that 
Chinese once bud ibeni. If it did. it has lost them and thereby 
has reduced the opportunity for multiplying the number of its 
vocables, Moreover, in mandarin words can be ended only with 
vowels .md a limited number of the consonants—roughly, n, Mf, 
and r. This means that the number of vocables is verv small—in 
Peking rnandarin only about four hundred and ibirly and in 
other forms, such as the dialects of Canton and Amoy! where a 
wider range of final consonants ijermits a greater varietv less 
than a thousand. 

With this exclusive use of uninflected mnnosvUables and this 
paucity of available vocables, it is obvious that* much confusion 
might ari.se, for many quite diverse objects and Ideas must be 
represented by ihe same vocable. Precision Ls sought by several 
mtencsting derices. AtMiliary words, both iu the written and in 
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th€ spoken languiigej when added to other words, make clear the 
case or the sense and so give the effect of inHection. Sentences 
have a fixed word order—such as subject, verb, and object. Then 
there h the use of tones. Peking munflatht has four^ S0B^e other 
types of manfUrh five, and other dialects still more—^Cantonese 
nine. .\ given sylbble m;iy he pronounced in any one of the tones 
permitted the particular direct of the region. This, therefore, 
at once multipUes by four or more the number of vocabl(?s. More¬ 
over, any given meaning has only one appropriate tone falthough 
in speaking the sound may, in actual practice^ be varied) and the 
tone IS an integral part of the word. Here, however, nxjm exists 
for confusion between dialects: although the Chinese have names 
for each of the tones anti a given word is pronounced with what 
the Cliinese call the same tone, even In different varieties of rrntn- 
tlurin the musicil repre^ntatinns far as that possible) of 
the four or five tunes differ. Thus what h calli^l the “rising'' tone 
as spoken in Changsha sounds quite different from that of Han¬ 
kow, 

Another effective device for avoiding confusion—as in many 
other languages—is the conte.sL Still another Is the use of what 
are sometimes known as dassifilers. Thus in mandarin one never 
speaks of “a man” as # but as i ko ien, i being “one.” ka the 
classifier, and fin ^'tnan,” There are a nujuber of classiifiers, often 
a sj3ecial one being inseparable from a certain iyjie of objects, 
somewhat as we say strip of paper” or “a chunk of wood.” 
The classifier frequently gives a clue to the nature of the noun 
w'hich follows, Thus k*ou, or “mouth,** is Uf^ed before words mean¬ 
ing "'weir^ and “pot” and some other objects having a roimtl 
opening* 

Then the Chinese often use together two words of approxi¬ 
mately or exacily the same meaning. Thus k*an^ meaning “see.” 
and rkien, also meaning “see.” are combined mto k^an chhn. 
WTiiJe and f/iirn each has several meanings, there is little 
likelihood of ambiguity when the are joined. Little misiinder- 
standing arises if the phomix h called /ewfif fhtf( being the 

male and ftwn^ the female, ftar while feng and hHong serwirately 
have several TncaningSH the combiDaiion is not likely to be mis¬ 
taken for something else, 

A descriptive word may be prefixed. Thus a tiger is not called 
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simply Att, for many meanings attach ta that vocable, but lao hu, 
an '*oltI tiger," Or a descriptive word may be added. Thus shiht 
meaning ‘‘stone," could be very readily confused with several 
other widely different meanings for the same vocable and tone. 
To it, hoover, is added t'ow. meaning "head," and one has shik 
t'ou^ which is less easily mistalLen. “A stone" in translation be¬ 
comes / k*mi s&ifi t'an, i being “one” or "a” and k'uni the clas¬ 
sifier. 

The Chinese employ what in effect are compound words. For 
example, this is seen when, as in late years, they have been under 
the necessity of finding terms for new ideas and objects. Thus 
electricity is lien fh% the "breath of lightning," an electric car 
tifn ch^i, “lightning carriage,” an automobile c/x'i cft% "breath 
carriage,” and a steamboat huo lun ch’mn^ 'Tire wheel boat" or 
"fire turn boat" 

THE WRITTEN tllARACTER 

If the spoken language of China is, as we have said, the native 
tongue of more people than any other used by mankind, the writ¬ 
ten language is the acceptable literary medium of an even larger 
proportion of the world’s population. It is employed not only 
by the Chinese but by the Japanese and Koreans. The Japanese 
have, to be sure, usually pul into it ouly iheir more erudite pro¬ 
ductions, but even in such ephemeral publications as newspapers 
they resort to Chinese characters to express part of Qieir ideas. 
The Koreans, too, although they have their own phonetic form of 
writing, until the close of the nineteenth century thought of the 
Chinese character as the only dignified literary medium. Geo¬ 
graphically some other written languages have been more widely 
spread, notably Latin and English, and the forms of the alphabet 
used most generally in the modem Occident are probably tmder* 
stood by moremillsons of people—althou^ this may be debatable. 
However, measured by the population for whom st is the sole 
literary vehicle the Cliinese written language outranks all others. 

iloreover, as we shall shortly see, both in quantity and in qual¬ 
ity the literature produced in the Chinese written character stands 
well when compared wiih that in other languages. In sheer bulk 
it is possible that in 1700 and even in IgOQ more pages, written 
and printed, existed in Chinese than m all other languages put 
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together. For grace and skill in literary expression the choicest of 
Chinese poetry’ and prose can be placed, unashamed, beside the 
rest of the world's best. 

The Chinese characters seem to be an indigenous invention. 
Certainly, in spite of theories to the contrary, no conclusive proof 
has yet been given of a foreign origin. AVe have seen that primi¬ 
tive lyp« were in use as far back as the Shang, Even then they 
were often so complex and so skillfully inscribed that they may 
have hod back of them a long history. It is usually impossible to 
ascertain the most archaic form of a given character, for in the 
early days of the script a character was often written in a variety 
of ways and it is not feasible to determine the original with cer¬ 
tainty. However, at least some of the methods in which characters 
were created seem clear. 

A number of characters are convenlionalired pictures of ob¬ 
jects. It is not dlfficuU to see in the present H and an older 
predecessor ©, a portraj'al of the sun, and in H, in an older 
form i, the moon for which it stands. So. loo, is not unlike 
a fish, formerly ^. suggests a horse, and in earlier T 
and 7, metuiing *‘&hcep/^ the horns and legs of a ram are clearly 
seen. HT is a little less ob\-iou.sly a field, and even the present 
character for door or gate R shows the two leaves and posts of 
that useful object. Some hundreds of characters could and did 
come into existence in this way. 

Some are attempts to put ideas into picture form. Thus *fi is 
a convenient representation of "middle” or "center/' and H is 
obviously the numeral "three." Often abstract ideas were pre¬ 
sented to the eye by combining characters which originally 
were pictures of objects. Thus the verb “to sit” is written 
which is probably two men on the ground ±, although in 
some early forms this is not indu^putable. IPI “bright” or "bril¬ 
liant” is a combiriatloti of characters for the sun and moon. 
Sometimes the scribes employed the picture for an object with 
which the abstract idea was associated. Thus “high" is 38J, ap¬ 
parently in an early form meant to portray a tower It seems 
probable, too, that in some instances the spoken word for an 
abstract idea which had the same sound as a word for a con¬ 
crete object might be written with the character which hod 
been devised for the latter. Thus one authority accounts for 
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Ufttn meatimg "icn thoimnd,’' on the theory that the char¬ 
acter ^vas ortgiiially the picture of a scorpion tone older forni 
being a picture of that troublesome insect) and that the word 
foi scorpion once had the same pronunciation as the present man, 

WTiile by these methods a large number of characters could 
and did come into existence, the majority were brought into be¬ 
ing through a form of phonetic writing- This at once took ad¬ 
vantage of the fact that Chinese possesses many tvords having 
the same sound hut different connotations and framed a device 
for preventing confusion between the written representations of 
these w*ords. Thus in the early days there were a numbci of 
words with quite diverse meanings which have come down to 
us under the common pronunciation of There b an ancient 
sjTnbol jjf. apparently once a picture, meaning ‘‘square*’ and now 
pronounced /ang. WTien one wbhed to write the w'orri fang mdan- 
ing “to ask" it seemed sitrqjle and logical to preface hy n 
character for “words," and so to obtain When it was 
wbbed to wTite the name of a particular kind of wood pronounced 
ftrng it was not urmatural to prefix ^ with the character for 
tree 3 jC, which in an early form was ^ ( the picture of a plant 
with tt& roots and branches) and so to obtain F'ang, meaning 
“kettle” was written SJjf. which b ^ prefaced by an ancient 
symbol for “metal.” Similarly ‘Spin” was written a com¬ 
bination of jSf and meaning “silk.” It is dear that in this 
fashion one part of the character gives a due to the pronunciation 
and another to the meaning. One modern Occidental terminology 
calls the former the ''phtaietic" and the latter the “radical.” 

It is on this principle of the composition of characters by pho¬ 
netics and radicals that some Chinese and many Western dic¬ 
tionaries of Chinese have been compiled. The Chinese have enu¬ 
merated and placed in a fixed order, in accordance with the num¬ 
ber of strokes of the pen which It takes to write them, two hun¬ 
dred and fourteen radicab. Theoretically each character in the 
language either Is a radical or contains a radical. Each character, 
therefore, is listed under its appropriate radical in the order of 
the number H.)f strokes of the brush pen required to write it- It 
must be noted tliat the number of radicals has not always been 
the same. The earliest etymological dictionary, the Ukua IVvn. of 
the Han, had five hundred and forty, in the sixth century there 
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wtre over five hundred, and later three hundred and sixty. It 
was not tinii! the latter part of the Ming that the most frequently 
used preseivi list of two hundred and fouuteeii was established. 

It is not always that the phonetic gives so exact a due to the 
niodern pronunciation as m the case of the various characters for 
Tliis ttuty in part be due to failures to abide by the prin- 
cipie when the chtiraciers were first formed and so at times to use 
a phonetic to write sounds which were similar hut not identical. 
It is certainly largely attributable to the fact that in the course 
of the centuries words once identical in pronunciation have tome 
to differ—in some instances only slightly but in others almost past 
recognition. 

The changes in pronunciation result to no smalt extent from an 
outstanding feature of the written character—its appeal to the 
eye rather than to the ear. While a phonetic quality entered into 
the origin of most characters, it is not inseparable from the char¬ 
acter. A given character may be pronounced in tmy one of many 
quite different ways and its meaning be unaffected. It ciin thus 
be used to write dialects and even widely different ianguages. For 
example, the character ff], in any early form ^ (apparently the 
picture of three peaks) may be called skan, as in modem mtati- 
darin, or sang as in Foochow, or rit as in Wenchow, or san and 
yamti as in Japanese, without altering the meaning which it con¬ 
veys to the eye. Similarly the :36f mentioned a few lines above has 
the same connotation to the eye whether it be called faag as in 
mandarin^ kieong as in Foochow, foa as in Wettchciw, or Ao as in 
Japanese. 

Given the various ways in which characters can be creaietS, it 
is not strange that the number has been greatly multlplierl. The 
Stiua Wht contains slightly over ten thousand, and the K’ang IIsi 
Tzu T/cfj, the dictionary compiled by order of the Emperor K’ang 
Hsi, and long standard, has about forty-nine thousand. .\ large 
pregwnion of these, however, are mere variants of other char¬ 
acters, for it must be noted that many can be written in more than 
one w'ay. 

Reverence for the classical literature and for tlje characters m 
which it was w'ritten discouraged for many centuries the creation 
of fresh characters, New ideas and objects are customarily repre- 
siented by what are in effect compound words, 
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The burden imposed on students by having to Icam the char¬ 
acters may seem unnecessarily onerous. However, the task is by 
no means so formidable as at first appears. Only slightly more 
than four thousand characters are in ctwrimon use, few scholars 
are said to cumber their memories with more thjin six thousand, 
radicals and phonetics afford nuiemonic assistance, and even the 
uninitiated foreigner can, with diligence, commit two or three 
thousand to memory in the course of a year’s time. 

Several forms of simpler phonetic writing have been devised, 
some of them involving the use of Roman letters. None, how- 
ever, has gained wide currency. There seeras to be no imme¬ 
diate prospect of relegating the traditional script to the discard. 
Perhaps it is just as well that the Chinese are clinging to it. To 
abandon it would close the enormous and worthy literature of 
China’s past to the average literate person and so to all but a 
relatively few scholars. 

THE WTUTTEN' LAN"Ot.TACE 

The characters can be used to write any of the dialects of the 
vernacular—although in some of the latter are words for which 
no special written equivalents exist. How’e\'er, the larger pro¬ 
portion of Chinese literature has been composed tn what may be 
called the classical style—that which foreigners, with scant Chi¬ 
nese precedent, denominate wen ti. It is not certain that this 
ever exactly reproduced any form of the spoken language. Some 
maintain that, for the sake of economy in the labor of writing, 
especially before the days of the invention of paper and the brush 
pen, it was always more condensed than the vernacular. Howev'er, 
there seems to have been a time in the daj's of the Chou when 
it at least approximated to the colloquial. Even to-day it is ob¬ 
viously relat^ to the vemacular in structure and form. Tt has 
greatly influenced the latter, especially by contrihitting to it quo¬ 
tations, words, and phrases. It has, however, marked contrasts 
with the speech of every day. Several of its auxiliary words differ 
from those of maKfiarin, some of its characters, among them the 
pronouns, are not the same as those commonly used to write the 
vernacular, and the two are often at variance in the rules of 
composition. The most striking dissimnarity, however, is in the 
fact that the literary language employs fewer words to express 
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the E^amc thoiiKht. It can do thh because it is meant for the eye 
and not for the ear. ^VhLle it may be and is read aloud, even a 
scholar usually canjiDt understand an imfiimiiiar passage when it 
cornea only through the ear. 

It may seem that so artificial a language h an unmUigated 
handicap and Lhai Lite Chinese would do well to abandon it for 
one more nearly in accord with the colloquial. HowTver, much am 
be said for it. being independent of any one form of the ver¬ 
nacular it has been understood by scholars all over the Empire 
and so lias helped to give unity to the Chinese. Then, too, al¬ 
though the classical style should not he written in tie singular, 
but in the plural, for there have been various forms of It, a 
scholar who lias mastered it has cii>«:ned to lilm all ihe literature 
of past generations. It has not changed so rapidly as have the 
vernaculars. 

Still, the Chinese dassical language presents dilfieulties. Tl 
IS highly artificial. It is often replete with allusions and quotas 
dons and to appreciate and even to understand much of it the 
reader has to bring to it a vast store of knowledge of listing 
literature. Many individual characters have several widely dif¬ 
ferent meanings and frequency in a parLkutar passage only the 
context detcrinines w'hich one k intended. Although there are 
initial, terminal, and transitional words and phrases, the paucity 
of other punctuation in most of the texts Is often confusing. Then, 
too, the presence of proper names with nothing to distingutsh them 
as such except the context and the knowledge of the reader not 
infrequently leads to ambiguity* The confusion is heighiened by 
the fact that a Chinese often has a number of given names or 
designations. It is only by going through a prodigious amount 
of titeraiure and especially by memorizing quantities of it that the 
scholar obtains a kind of sixth sense which enables him to divine 
which of se%'eral readings is correct. Even the perusal of the 
classical lotigtiage. therefore, requires lung preparation. 

Composition is stPl rmre of a task. Few Occidentals have 
achieved an acceptable style and many a mcKiem Chinese who is 
the finished product of the present-day curriculum is far from 
adept. Composition in the liloraTy language is so difficiilt partly 
because of ihe skill required m the use of the variotts auxiliary 
particles, i^rtly on account of the fine distmciions w“hich must be 
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tnafie m tJbe choice of words and phrases, partly because of the 
wealth of quotation and allusion which it U necessary to have at 
one's command^ and partly by reason of the requirement Ihal the 
accepted order of words be followed intelligentiy and with taste. 
To achieve a worthy style it is necessary not only to pc^sess a 
certain amount of native ability but to hove mastered the needed 
technique. This latter can be acquired only through long and con¬ 
centrated practice and discipline. It seems improbable that In the 
new age, when the Chinese student must familiarize himself with 
si> many different fields of knowledge, any large number will ftnd 
the time to become really proficient in the older methods of writ¬ 
ing. The literary language, except in vastly simplified forms, must 
inevitably pass out of general use even by scholars. The nuKiem 
emphasis on literature in the vernacular is the logical and un¬ 
avoidable concomitant of the influx of Western branches of 
learning. 

It may be added that the different styles in which the literary 
language has been written number about thirty. One group is 
denominated the iuieln, or ‘^ancient literature,*’ In general ii has 
sought to follow the terse, andtheiical models foimd in the Chou 
Classics. Han Yii of the T'ang was a master of it and it vras used 
extensively by the great authors of the Sung—although possibly 
with less originality than under the T’ang. ft was also employed 
in other dynasties, mcludlng, of course, the Han. As it came fi^m 
the pens of its most distinguished exponents it had vivacity, brev¬ 
ity, energy, and grace. .Another group of literary forms indudes 
wbat may be called rhythmic prose^from llie Western stand¬ 
point about half-way between poetry and prose. 

I.1TEJI.ATUBE 

The greater part of the voluminous literature in Chinese has 
been written in the classical style. Literature in the vernacular 
has not been lacking. N^ol only has a good deal of ii appeared in 
print, but there has been much of w*hat may be called unwritten 
literature, in the fomi of folklore and multitudinous proverbs. 
Until very recently, however, compo.sition in the speech of every 
day W.1S considered beneath the dignity of scholars. When men 
of scholarly training wrote in the colloquial they often did so 
anonymously lest their standing in the world of letters be im- 
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paired. Until after 1911 any ivork which would lay claim to 
<ter)oiis consideration as a piece of literature and worthy of any 
other purpose than of whiling away a leisure hour or of educating 
the masses had to be in ttren It. 

This literature has dealt with many kinds of subjects and can 
be placed under several headings. First in order of esteem by 
the Chinese have been the classical Ixjoks. They are popularly 
supposed to come down from Chou and pre^Him times, although, 
as we have seen, large poniunsj of them origftiated in the Han, 
The list of those regarded by Confucianism as of highest worth— 
to which the term "canonital ’ may be applied—^\'aried at dif¬ 
ferent times. Beginning with the great neo-Cotifucian scholars 
of the Sung the Clxossics pur exrtUi'ttce have been nine fn num¬ 
ber and in two groups. The IVu Chhg or Five Classics are the 
/ Cfting, or Classic of Changes, the Shu CAiug, or Classic of His- 
iory% the Shik Ckmg, or Classic of Poetry, the Li Chi, or Record 
of Rites, and the C/i'ww C/i'in, or Spring and Autumn (.Annals), 
All of these, it will be recalled, were described in the second chap¬ 
ter. The Ssa Sku, or Fmir Books, the second group, are the 
Lun Yii. or .Analects, containing many of the sayings attributed 
to Confucius and bis immediate disciples, the Ta HsSek, or Great 
Learning, ascribeti to a disciple of Confucius, the Chung Yung, 
or Doctrine of the Alean. supposedly by a grandson of Confucius, 
and Ming Txa, or the discourses of Mencius. Both the Ta ffsiirk 
and the rfitmir Yung are sections of the Li CM, but ivere sin¬ 
gled out from it by the Sung scholars of the dominant school as of 
especial importance. 

fn addition to these, other early works have been highly re¬ 
garded, some of them having been iocludetl in the canonical lists 
of pre-Sung dynasties. The most important are the Ckou Lt, or 
Rites of Chou, the f IJ, anniher collection of rites, the £rk Ptr, an 
early dictionary, and the Hsiao Citing, or Cliis.sic of Filial Piety, 
held' to be the record of a conversation between Confucius and one 
of his disciples. 

We need not enter into the moot question of the aiitbenticily, 
dates, and authorship of these various works. Something of that 
has been touched upon earlier. Here it need only be said that 
none of the CLas-^icji has escaped searching critical tests and that 
the traditional ascriptions of authorship and accounts nf com- 
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position or compilation have aJl been challenged, some of them 
successfully. 

As have noted, numerous dictionanes have been compiled 
and under various dynasties. In some of these the characters are 
dassificd according to iheir initial and final sounds, in others ac¬ 
cording to radicals, and in still others by subjects. The Chinese 
have de^'oied much attention to philology, incltiding the studv 
of ancient pronunciations and forms of characters. 

In marked contrast with the peoples of Inflia the Chinese have 
been historically minded. Indeed, no other per^le in the history 
of the human race has over so long a period displayed so much 
iteal for recording in detail the event.s which it has deemed impor¬ 
tant. As a result no other nation posseHses such voluminous 
records of so long a past. We have seen something of the dvn.istic 
histories, which, beginning with the Shih CM of Ssu-ma Ch’ten, 
have cemtinned the chronicles of the Empire through the Ch'ing. 
In a certain sense, each is a continuation and is built ou the gen* 
eral plan of Ssu-ma Ch'ien’s magnum opus. 

The Ci^un CtiHu. inchiding the work traditionally associated 
with it, the Tso Ckuan, provided the model for another type of 
history, largely in the form of a chronicle by years. This was fn 
large pan due to the prestige which its reputed Confudan author¬ 
ship gave it. Perhaps the most famous of the group is the Tsii 
ChiJt Tung Chkn, by Ssumia Kuang, of the Sung, with supple¬ 
mentary compilations by the same author. It covered the course 
of China’s development from late in the Chou to the beginning 
of the Sung, and, condensed by Chu Hsi and his dtsdples as the 
Tung CAien Kang .\fu and continued by later pens, became the 
best known and most highly esteemed single history of the Em¬ 
pire. The Tung Chiett Kang xMu has iiselt been the subject or 
the incentivT of a number of stuilies, some of them supplementary 
and some critical. There have been many scores of other hb- 
torical studies, a number of them extensive and displaying a high 
order of ahnity and originality of plan and conception. Some 
cowr long perieds and others only a comparatively brief time. 
Many apecialiie on particular phases of history. Collections have 
been made of state papers, among them compilations of memoriab 
to the throne. There are hundreds of biographical works some 
of them of single individuals, others bringing together the lives 
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oF several scholars; and statesmen^ :md still others travel diaries 
and journals xvi thrilling events. AtcounUi have been written of 
particular sections of Chinaj especially of the stutes which have 
been more or independent of the dynasties considered legiti- 
maiei Of these states there have been a large number^ some, as 
we have having been v^ry iftiportant. 

China possesses an extraordinarily voluminous group of what 
may be called local histories or gaze tee rs. A fe%v of them cover the 
entire Empire and are in the nalure of descriptive and statistical 
geographies. More tieal of special sections of the Empire. Each 
of the major subdivisions of the countrj'—the provinces, the fu, 
the Arfrn, and the main cities—is normally provided with a work 
w-hich is both a local history and a description^ often very mitiuie^ 
of the region as it was at a particular linie. ilany of the chief 
hills, mountains, and monasteries of the countiy" have been made 
the subject of simllsr works. There are accounts, too, of some 
of the chief rivers and of the engineering measures which have 
been taken lo control their waters. Treatises exist on the outlying 
dependencies of the Empire, on several of the non-Chinese peoples 
within the Empire, and on ifrhat the Chinese of a particular time 
knew of one or more of the foreign countries* Of the giazeteers 
about fiv'C thousand are stiU in existence. Many of them are very 
detailed and extend to large dimensions. 

China also has numerous descriptions of her governmental 
madunery. Some portray the entire imperial structure by which 
the country w^as ruled and others only certain phases or func¬ 
tions of the state. Some are hbtorical and others chiefly or en¬ 
tirely devoted to whai was contcmporaiy^ with the author. 

'Ihe Chinese have long been attracted by certain phases of 
archeolc^- Inscriptions have ab^Msrbed much attention and 
numerous collections of transcriptions or exact reproductions of 
them—by rubbings—have been compiled and treatfee^ written 
on them. 

There have, too, been essays and more extensive treatbes of 
what may be called historical critid.sm^ a large propoition of 
them dealing with indi\~idual works or series of histories,. The 
Chinese have also written a good many books m which prodigies 
and the marvelous have held the chief place and w'hidi to the 
modem historian are of interest rnainij* of the light which 
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they shed upon the beliefs of the writers and their contemporaries. 
Many catalogues- of existing works have been produced, usually 
in the form of lists of private or imperial collections, which pos¬ 
sess great value for the historiaTi. 

Much of the historical writing os the past was of excellent qual¬ 
ity, even when Judged by the exacting standards of modern schol¬ 
arship. On the other hand, a large proi»rtion of it was of leaser 
Worth. T]ie student of China's histoiy. therefore, is confronted 
by an embarrassment of riches. His plight is made worse by the 
absence of acle<iuate guides through the huge Indices and 

other implements indispensable to him who would find ail the 
material pertinent to a given subject arc largely lacking. Since 
each generation (ends to write hfetory from its own standpoint, 
to a historiographer of our times much of the iniormaiion con¬ 
tained even in the standard works seems trivia] and uninteresting 
and the number of volumes which must be gone through to glean 
what is germane to one’s special interest is often discouraging. To 
huge fna.sses, too. must be applied the tests for accuracy and de- 
penda.bility without which no writing can be done that will satisfy 
the historical conscience, AH this prodigious body of records, 
then, is at once the dcsfiair and the joy of the scholar. 

The Chinese have what they cal! lei sAu, often rather loosely 
translated as “tncj'clopidias.” Some cover only a limited range 
of subjects, such as the origin and history of family names, and 
others embrace the entire scope of Chinese knowledge. tTsuaily 
irLstcad of being, like Western encyclopedias, made up of articles 
written. espetiaJly for them, the let f/tu are composed of longer 
or shorter excerpts from existing works. Some lei shu have at¬ 
tained huge proportions. The largest was the Vung Ta Tien _ 

although it is said not to fall under the tei shif in the strictest sense 
of that term. It was compiled hy order of the third Emperor of 
the Ming, ran to nearly twelve thousand volumes (each, more¬ 
over, in two separate fascicles} and. since the expense of printing 
was discouraging even to the exchequer of one of the most power¬ 
ful and energetic rulers of China’s history, it existed only in three 
manuscript copies, now represented by a few widely scattered 
folios. Others of the hi uku w^ere printed, and some of these were 
very voluminous. Often they have preserved more or k^s ex¬ 
tensive fragments of works which exce[>t for them have endreiy 
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disappeared. The Ssu K*u Ch’mifi Situ, c<impLlcd under Ch'icn 
Lung, existefJ in seven manuseripi copies. 11 was utilized in Ihc 
compilntifKi of the 5f« K*u CA’utin SAu Tsung Mu, Ch’in Ting, 
an important annotated bibliography, 'rhe latter also itiduded 
thousands of titles not represented in the former. 

The ts*ung i:/m must also be mentioned. The tenn does not 
exactly fit into any Western citegory but it may be translated as 
collectanea, Ts*titig sAu are made up of works, usually on several 
subjects and by several authors, some of which may have apjjeared 
elsewhere and others of which are here printed for the first time. 
The entire range of knowledge is covered by them—geography, 
philosophy, agriculture, medicine, history, etc. They are still 
produced in large numbers. 

So much has been said in earlier chapters of the development 
<vf philosophic and religious thought that not much space need 
be given to It here. Each of the great schools has producetl a 
literature. Confucianism. Huddhism, and Taoism have been re¬ 
sponsible for adding thousands of vtilumes to the libraries of the 
land. .'^11 three have treated of morals, and Confucianism nat¬ 
urally also spread into the held of political science. Ruddhisra de- 
veltqjed its own logic and technical terms. Its literature, there¬ 
fore, is one throtigh which only the expert can hope to thread hLs 
way with any assurance of understanding. This b particularly so 
since there are many Buddhist schools, some of which have delved 
with profundity and acumen Into the issues that jrerennially per¬ 
plex the thoughtful mind, and since a knowledge of much of In¬ 
dian thought and some of the Indian languages Is prerequisite to 
a full comprehension of them. Much of Taoist literature, too, 
cannol be imderstwxl without a knowletlge of Buddhism, so that 
any extentled research in it b not for the amateur. In spite of 
much u'hich is shallow and trivial, in these three great philoso¬ 
phies the Chinese at their best have displav^d a variety and a 
qualit}' of thought and insight which can be Gomp,ircd without 
apology' with the intellectual product of any other people. 

We have alfio spoken so frequently of poetry and have given 
the names of so many of the chief poets that this important branch 
of literature need here be but little more than mentioned. It mu,st 
be noted, however, that from the earliest time.s the Chinese have 
been greatly interested in verte. Some of the resulting collections 
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are those of a particular author. Others are anthologies in the 
poems of many writers. The Chinese have dev'eloped no lyric or 
epic poetry. 

UTiat we in English would classify under poetry occurs in Chi¬ 
nese under many forms. Battad-s have been multitudinous. Much 
of the text of plays for the theatres is in what we w'ould call verse. 
Many bistoricai romances, some of which run to great length, are 
in rhythmic style. Mosaics of characters have been put together 
in such a fashion that when read in different directions they form 
poems. The characters contained in the Thousand Character 
Classic have been arrangerl into verse by several different au 
thors. There is rhythmic prose which from the Western stand¬ 
point Ls really poetry, and a whole division of literature is made 
up of poems of irregidar lines and of many patterns. 

What the Chinese themselves include under sftih —usually trans¬ 
lated as ‘TJoetry"—is much more limited. It embraces, however, 
a number of forms. Some of these, in the so-called “ancient" 
style, allow a good deal of latiturle. Others, in what is denom¬ 
inated the "modem" style—^^really many centuries old—^are tnore 
fixed. In poems of the “modem" style the length of line, the ar¬ 
rangement of characters by tones and rhymes, and the parallelism 
of characters follow strict conventions—although even here many 
patterns have been used. The “modem" sljle,’ for instance, per¬ 
mits verses of four lines of five characters each, of four linos of 
seven characters each, of eight lines of five characters each, and 
of eight lines of seven characters each. In this style characters 
must be made to fit particular tone patterns—that is to say, only 
characters of a given Ume can he put in a particular place in a 
line and must be matched by the tones of the characters in the 
succeeding line. For this purpose the five tones of mandarin are 
divided into two groups, the first two being called “even” and the 
other three “uneven." An “even tune” in one line must be coun¬ 
tered y an “uneven lone" in the cOTresponding character In the 
line with which it ts paired. Rhymes must also be observed, a 
frequent rule being that the final characters of every other line 
must match. They are regulated by a standard rhyming diction¬ 
ary, compiled more than a millennium ago, so that, due to changes 
in pronunciation wrought by the centuries, according to the pres¬ 
ent prominciation rhyme may often seem absent. Then, too, an- 
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Other form of paraUelism mttst be obser\'«d, by whicli parts of 
speech—adjectives, verbs, and nouns—must be matched by the 
same pans of speech in the next line. Moreover, a ^ven charac¬ 
ter must not he used twice in the same poem. Obviously such 
forms are much less elastic than those of most other peoples, .A 
genius is able to express liinuseK through them with beauty, but 
for the majority who have conformed to them—as have a large 
proponion of Chinese scholars—they are apt to lead to somewhat 
mechanical results. 

Fiction has been mentioned more than once in preceding chap¬ 
ters and, accordingly, requires here no elaborate statement. Since 
stories were usually written in the vernacular, the Chinese scholar, 
with his exclusive esteem for the classical style, formerly did not 
regard them worthy of admission to the ranks of literature. Of 
late years, however, with the use of the vernacular for all literary- 
purposes, an increasing interest has developed in rictlon and its 
history, especially since in some of it are to be found examples, 
rare elsewhere, of the colloquial of past centuries. At least as early 
as the Sung stories w-ere being comixised in the language of every 
day. Under the hlongols what are usually called novels were 
written in large quantities, and the output continuerj under the 
Ming and the Chdng. Some fiction is made up of short stories. 
Much of it, however, is in Jong narratives. Part of it is in the 
form of hisloricJ romances, of which the 5a« Kuc CkHtf or the 
“History of the Three Kingdoms'' is probably the most fantous. 
The San Kuo Ckih arose out of talcs which must have been re¬ 
lated for centuries, somewhat like the Arthurian legends, before 
they were put in their present standard literary dress. Historical 
romances have been made the ba.sLs of many plays and from them 
has been drawn much of the repertoire of the strolling story¬ 
tellers. Several of the novels, among them the Hung Lou Ming, 
are of high literary quality, with excellent delineation of character 
and with mlimate and infomiiRg pictures of Chinese life and cus¬ 
toms. Fiction has sometimes been made the vehicle for portray¬ 
ing utopias and advocating reform, tt also contains much of the 
supernatural, with a good deal ahout the actions of spirits. The 
love which is exalted is iLsuatly extramarital and sex is often badly 
ilealt w'ith. Some stories belong as much to pornography as to fic¬ 
tion, but that critidsm cannot be leveled against most of the best 
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of the novels. To the \\’esiemer one of the grent values of Chi¬ 
nese fiction is the insight which much of it gives into the folklore 
and mitfCJ of the days of its composfiion. 

SCIENTIFIC ElTEHATUaK 

One of the interesting chiiracteristies of the older ChitiKe cul- 
pture IS the rudimentaty nature of most of the knowledge which 
'was accumulated in the field of mathematics and the natural 
sciences. The bypot helical visitor from Mars might well have 
expected the Industrial Revolution and the modem scientific ap¬ 
proach to have made their first appearance in China rather than 
till* Occident, The Chinese have directed so much of their energy 
toward attaining ihis-worldly ends, are so indusinous, and have 
shown such ingenuity in invention and by empirical processes 
have fiknestalled the West in arriving ai so much useful agricul¬ 
tural and medical lore that they, rather than the nations of the 
West, might have been looked to as the forerunners and leaders 
In what is termed the scientific approach toward the imderstand- 
ing and mastery of man's natural enxnTonment. It is IHUe short of 
amajdng that a people who pioneered in the invention of paper, 
printing, gunpowder, and the compass—to speak only of some of 
their best know'n innovations—did not also take precedence In 
devising the power loom, the steam engine, and the other revo¬ 
lutionary machines of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
I The reason for the failure to achieve this priority must be in 
large measure a matter of conjecture. It may have been because 
under the Confucian state with its system of education and tt.s 
civit service examinations the best of the trained minds were ab¬ 
sorbed in government, ethics, histoiy, and heii^s-Itttres. It may 
have been that China faileo to develop a sj'Stem of logic the ec]ual 
of that which Western Europe owes to the Greek mind, The 
cause may need to lie sought in obscure and debatable climatic 
factors or io biological and racial inheritance. It is conceivable 
that it can be discovered in differences of religious background. 
One suggestion has it that the Chinese are practical and that 
science is first of all theoretical—as in Copernicus and Xewton. 
One thoughtful modem Chinese attributes it to the fact that, 
I under the influence of Taoism, BuddhDmi. and Confucianism, 
especially as seen in the Sung philosaphers. Chinese thinkers de- 
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voted their atteatlon to developing techniques for knowing and 
controlling the niiod—in coninist with the 55’est which has sought 
techniques for knowing and controlling matter. To ibis generali- 
zatiou exception can easily he taken, but it may well be thai in 
the subjectivity of so much of Chinese philosophy, particularly 
after the advent of Buddhism, is to be found the secret of the 
arrested development in the mastery of nature. 

Whate^'Cr the cause, the backwardness of the Oiinese in the 
mathenmiical and the natural sciences and in mechanical devices 
when compared with the Western Eluropeans and Americans of 
the past erntuty and a half is indisputable. In mathematics, 
astronomy, and in some mechaniad appliances, indeed, Cliina was 
notably behind the Europe of even the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Quite a literature was produced on mathematics and 
astronomy, but much of the knowledge which lies back of it orig¬ 
inated in the West. This w'as true even before the great enrich¬ 
ment which came through the Jesuits in the late Ming and the 
early Ch’ing, ^loslems were responsible for some of it and there 
may have been im})oruilions as early as the Chou. 

However, in some phases of what may be called sctentiltc 
literature there was a large output—apjjarently chiefly and per¬ 
haps almost entirely independent of stimulus from abroad. TTiis 
was particularly marked in agrictilture and medicine. Agriculture 
has a very extensive literature, some of it dating back as far as 
the T*ang. Many phases of the subject are dealt with—such as 
the implements {iiilised, fruits, vegetables, bamboo, ploughing, 
sowing, hydraulics, the planting of midbcrry trees, the rearing of 
silkworms, and the breeding of cattle. The Chinese had here ac¬ 
quired a vast amount of information and bnd developed man y 
ingeniou.s devices. 

We know that medical literature existed as early as the Han, 
and it is probable that some was written even before that time. 
The ;VW Ciiing, said to be the oldest Chinese medical classic, is 
ascribed to the end of the Chou or the beginning of the Ch'in, and 
some other works are said to be fully as ancient. A number of 
extant treatises were composed by Sung phx'sicians, a voluminous 
literature, including a famou.'; materia medica, dates from the 
Ming, and Ch’ing physicians were prolific authors. 

The tradttiond Chinese medical lore comf^res favorably with 
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that of the pre-ntneteeoth century West. In U has been much of 
superstition^ but that was also the case in the Occident . Charms 
have beep »lensivc)y employed and gods have been asked to 
mdicale whicb of several medicines shall be taken. Dissection was 
not piactised, at least of late centuries^ and the knowledge oi 
anatomy was corrcsimnditigly imperfect. Anasthetics are said 
to have been used in surgery as early as the Han, For many cen¬ 
turies what is known as acupuncture has been extensively fol¬ 
lowed^ procedure by which the flesh is pierced with needles for 
many different ittnesses. Another favorite therapeutic measure, 
ver>' ancient, has been burning on the body cones of arlrmeitia 
mora or common mugwort and thus raising blisters with the effect 
of connler-irotation or cauterisatjon. Massage has long been em¬ 
ployed. fnoculation against smallpox fnot vaccination) is said 
to have been known as early as the Sung. The yin and the yang 
jermeaied both theory and practice. So also did the theory of the 
five elements. Much, too, was made of the pulse In obtaining a 
diagnosis, the belief being that by taking it in different ways the 
state of the principal internal organs of the body could be deter¬ 
mined. Certain readings could be made from the puliic in the left 
wrist and others from that in the right wrist. At least in the Sung 
and the Yuan importal medical colleges were conducted. As a 
rule, liowever. medical education was by apprenticeship and no 
State orpriv-ately administered examinations existed to standardize 
the professioii. Practitioners, accordingly, varied widely in prepa¬ 
ration. traveling quacks abounded, and the patient often suffered 
more from the treatment than from the disease. Ine pharma¬ 
copoeia included many remedies which depen<ied for their sup¬ 
posed efficacy upon thoroughly fanciful theories, It is highly 
doubtful, for e-xample, whether the much esteemed ginseng has 
any value beyond that of mental suggestion. But for the fact that 
the Chinese, by long contact with many virulent diseases, hao 
developed a partial immunitj' to some of them, the death rate 
would have been much higher than it was. Yet when all is said 
which can iw brought as an indictment against the traditional 
medical literature and practice, and it is much, the fact remains 
that the Chinese acquired and iransmiited a great deal of valuable 
lore. Their pharmacopoeia contained many useful drags and 
their methods of treatment not infrequently produced excellent 
results. It has not been uncoramnn after Ihe introduction ot 
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modi'm Western medicine for the Chinese to acknowledge the 
superiority of Occidental surgery but for internal remedies to 
prefer practitioners trained in the native fashion. Western physi¬ 
cians have reported rather remarkable cures wrought by old- 
styie Chinese physicians. 

It is impossible to say, howev'er, whether much of permanent 
vaiue w'iil be found in the vast store of older Chinese medical 
literature and w'hcther any of it wiU be retained by the newer 
medical profession which is arising under Western tutelage. 

PRINTING 

For centuries the normal process by which literature has been 
reproduced in the Middle Kingdom hits been printing. We have 
already seen that this epcich-making invention was developed in 
China hundreds of years before it was known in Europe, and, 
indeed—although as yet this is unproved—'may have been trans¬ 
mitted from China to the West. Printing from movable typo was 
known, but the preferred method and the one most extensively 
employed has lieen by incised wooden blocks. These blocks or 
plates are usually the size of two pages. The surface is prepared 
hy smoothing it and then spreading over it a paste. While this 
surface is still moist there is placed on it, face dow'n, a sheet of 
thin paper on which has been previously written the passage to 
be reproduced. The paper is rubbed off, leaving, in reverse form, 
the ink of the text. An artisan with a sharp tool cuts away all the 
surface but that marked by the characters and the result is a 
wodtlcut of the double page. Ink is then applied with a brush, a 
piece of paper is placed on the block, is made to lie smoothly and 
take the impression by applying a dry brush to its back, is re¬ 
moved, the block is reinked, and the operation is repeated. The 
paper is usually thin and is printed only on one side. In binding, 
the leaves are fr^ded and stitcher! together. The process can be 
very rapidly carried out, and the most skillful products are beauti¬ 
ful examples of the printers art. A cheaper Form of block print¬ 
ing w>a.s the use of day or wax blocks, on which the text was in¬ 
cised. The clay or wax could be remolded and used again and 
again. The resulting preduct was artistically less desirable than 
that of the wooden blocks and so w-as used chiefly for Inexpensive 
editions of the Peking Gazette and the corresponding provincial 
sheets, and for placards. 
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LlBRiUirgS 

Chinese have valued books very highly and Jibraries, some of 
ihem of vast extent, have been assembled. 'I'he largest have been 
collected under imperial auspices. We have repeatedly seen how.' 
the destruction of successive imperial libraries in the vicissitudes 
of civi! war and foreign invasion has been one of the major sources 
of foss to schoiarship. Buddhist monasteries often have consid¬ 
erable libraries, but these specialize m the literature of that faith. 
Many private collections have also been assembled and some of 
them handed dovi-n for generations. Again the hajtards of war and 
of changing family fortunes have sooner or later led to their de¬ 
struction or dispersion. But for the art of printing which made 
possible the production of many copies of a single edition, most 
of the ancient books would long since have disappeared. Even 
as it is, a large proportion of the literary treasures of the pa.st have 
vanished in whole or in part, leaving at most no traces but a title 
and perhaps a few quotations. However, fragile though Chinese 
paper may appear to be, Simg editions are by no means unknown, 
anti many examples have come down to us of the work of Yiian 
and Ming printers. 

EDUCATION 

Forms] education in China before the close of the nineteenth 
century was dominated by the preparation for the two chief 
learned professions—the service of the state and the Buddhist 
priesthood. The training for the [alter was conducted only in 
monasteries and for the novitiate which ted to membership in a 
monastic community. Except indirectly, through the instruction 
which the monks gave the laity and through Buddhist services 
and literature, it exerted no influence upon the life of the Empire 
as a whole. On the other hand, the type of education which in 
theory Ted to the civil service examinations and which wa.s con- 
irolted by the requirements for these ordeals was entered upon 
by many who either did not aspire to compete or W'ho were never 
successful. The large majority of those who received some tiain- 
ing in ihe elementary schools remained outside the charmed circle 
of the holders of degrees. 

It would, however, give an incomplete picture of the older edu- 
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cationa) system of China to focus attention exclusively on the 
instmcilon imparted in monasteries and schools. Much was ac¬ 
quired in other ways. embers of the i^uiids. through their ap¬ 
prenticeships. conducted a good deal of whai would novr be called 
vocational education, ft was largely thvis that skill in handicrafts 
and in commercial methods wa.s transmitted. Apprentices, itjo, in 
the course of their training often picked up a knowledge of some 
of the written characters most necessary to their occupations. 
Farmers passed on to their sons such lore as they had acquired 
in agriculture. Women, moreover, although not eligible for public 
office and hence not admitted either to the cml service examina¬ 
tions or to the schools w^hich preparer! for them, were by no 
means always uneducated. Illiterate most of them were, but in 
better families a very considerable nurnber were initiated by pri¬ 
vate tutors into the mysteries of the printed page. China, in¬ 
deed, has not been without women who have been noted for their 
literary attainment. In well regulated iiomes, moreover, the 
daughters were given a careful education by their motliers in the 
management of a household, in courtesy and the cercnioniaJ and 
proprieties which helped to make Chinese society nm smoothly 
(if and when it did), and In their duiies toward their future hus¬ 
bands and parents-in-law. Woman's sphere was believed to be 
the home, and the training deemed proper for that sphere was 
often very conscientiously conducted. 

The schools which led up to the civil service examinatioiri.s had 
a long history and may go hack to Chou dymasty prototypes, 
ft is clear that schools existed in Chou times. Certainly, tcxi, in 
the Han there were schools, both goveminent and private, [n- 
stitutioDS, indeed, for the study of the recognized classics were 
an essential cornllary of the Confucinni.stn then being adopted 
by the state, for if, as it demanded, the Empire was to be governed 
through educated men. centers must be maintained where this 
trajning could be given. Han Wu Ti did much to inaugurate an 
imperial system of education, anti go\'emment schools were tnul- 
fi plied under the Later Han—^perluips in part because of an im¬ 
petus given by that energetic, utopian innovator, Wang Mang. 
In the years of disunion between the Han and the 5ui mention 
is made, at interi’als. of government schools in some of the states 
which flourished b that kaleidoscopic era Under the Sui the svs- 
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tern was renewed and under the T'ang U was reorganized and 
greatly extended. It is not surprising that during the Sung, wiUt 
its Confucian revival, a structure existed which constituted—at 
least on paper—a kind of pyramid beghining with a school in each 
administrative subdivision and cnlminallng in institutions in tbt 
capital. Even under the Mongols there were government schoctls. 
The Ming, with its emphasis u|x>n Confucianism and its thorough¬ 
going strengthening of the civil service examinations, not un¬ 
naturally still further elal>oritted the educational program. In 
theor 3 '^ its system contemplated a school in each village, hsieii, 
chou, and ju, and a national institution in the capital. Some of 
the students were to be subsidi^d from the public revenues. The 
Ch’inp followed the Ming, with modifications, and bad a paper 
plan which called for schools of 'jeveral kinds in the capital, in¬ 
cluding some for the Manchu nobles and Bannermen and what 
might loosely be termed a natiimal university, a college in each 
of the provinces, and a school hi every /u, ckpu, hsiett, and vil¬ 
lage. 

In practice the system outlined by the Ch'ing was only im¬ 
perfectly pul into operation. To be sure, several schooU existed 
in the capital. There were, too, provincial and some prefectural 
colleges. The majority of the students in these institutions were 
supported at pubUc expense, the income to maintain tJiem com¬ 
ing from endowments or from official suljsidies. Village schools 
were largely left to local initiative. The Imperial Government for 
the most part contented itself with conducting the civil sendee 
examinations and with maintaining a few schools in Peking and 
the provinces (often halfheaitodly), and left the student, with 
such aid as the local authcrities or the village or family might 
give him. to obtain his preparation where and as he could. 'ITie 
high esteem in which degrees were hehi prevented any dearth of 
candidates for the examinations. The Central and ProvHncial 
Governments could be sure that an ample number of aspirants 
wnutd appear, well equijHwi in the type of education demanded 
by the tests, without much, if any, financial aid from imperial 
officialilam. At least under the Ch’ing, then, and possibly through 
most of China’s history, primary education was left to local and 
private initiative. 

When they could afford it. families seem usually to have cm- 
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ployed private tutors for dieir children. Often, too, a scholar 
laiJier or grandfather himself undertook the task of guiding the 
studies of the youths of the househoLd. Almost if not quite in¬ 
variably, however, this was only after the primary stages had 
been passed, for classical precedent frowned upon a father teach¬ 
ing his own son. Often a large family or dan mauitaincd a school 
for its boys, housing it in the ancestral temple, Krequently several 
families in a village joined in hiring a teacher, or a benevolent 
person or persons of means hnanced a free school. Almost nevei 
was a building erected for the purpose, but a temple or the room 
of a fauuse was borrow^ed or rented. 

The teacher had no special training in pedUtgogy. Books esdsted 
which held up standards for the conduct of the pupil but the in¬ 
structor received no formal preparation in hLs art. He tended to 
follow rather slavishly the methods by which he himself had been 
taught. In theory teachers were highly respected, but in prac¬ 
tice the majority suTfered from poor ]>ay and precarious tenure. 
Often they were recruited from among the unsuccessfttl aspirants 
for the civil service examinations and the training of many had 
not proceeded far enough to warrant even the attempt to com¬ 
pete in them. Here and there, however, men in the profession 
could show respectable scholarly attainments or displayed skill 
in the art of instruction. 

The method of the primary school consisted largely in commit- 
ling to memory texts which were beyond the comprehension of the 
child and which were not explained to him until after the process 
of memorization had stored hts mind with quite an array of lit¬ 
erature. Even then the interpretation vouchsafed was either in the 
form of traditional commentaries, perliaps of Ch« Hsi, or in a 
style more calculated to display the teacher’s erudition than to 
enlighten the student. The pupil repeated aloud after the in¬ 
structor the text to be learned. Then, at the top of his voice, he 
went over the inssage again and again until he bad fixed it in 
mind. He was tested by being required to recite the lesson with 
his back to the teacher and without looking at his book. Thirty 
or forty boys thus engaget) sounded like bedlam. The student 
was also taught to write characters. The hours were long, from 
earJv morning Until late in the aftemrwm, and the intermissions 
were not for recreation of even un organ izwl forms. Discipline 
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was supposed lo tw strict and ihe leachtt was generous in his use 
of ihe ferule. 

The texts Tnemori7.ed were designed to fit the pupil for the state 
examinations, for the beginner they included first the San Tsu 
CAingf or “Three Character Classic,” a short compendium in 
rhymed lines of three characters each of standard ConfucUn phi¬ 
losophy and ethics and of Chinese historyj concluding with in¬ 
centives to study in the form of noteworthy esamples of past ages. 
'I^cn followed the Pat Cfn\i Hsing, or ‘Tl unci red family Names” 
(in reality more than four hundred sumsimEs), the famous Cb'kn 
Tzif Ifeu, or “Thousand Character Essay.” in which none of the 
thousand characters occurred twice, a series of “Odes for Chil¬ 
dren ” and the Ifsiao CAhtg, i>r “Classic of Filial Piety,” These 
were succeeded by the famous Four Books and Five Classics of 
the Confucian Canon. Poetry might aU* be studied, perhaps as 
copy for learning to write the characters. 

By no means all who entered the dementaTy schools remained 
Jong enough to complete the curriculum. The majority usually 
drofipcd out after a year «r two, 'rhey had acquired the ability 
to read and to write a number of characters and returned to the 
adds or went into a store or a handicraft. It was only the rare 
Ooy who possessed the ability or whose family could provide the 
means to pursue the course long enough to be prcfiared to com¬ 
pete in the stale examinations. 

The secondary schmils gave their students additional training 
in composition and Literature and in the study of essays selected 
from those which had won recognition in the civil scrxdce esam- 
inatjoiis. 

The faults of the system are obvious. curriculum designed 
to prepare applicants for the government e.xaminatirms was pur¬ 
sued by all even though only a minority of those who Iwpn it 
had any serious thought of qualifying for these tesu. ft was con¬ 
fined to limited phases of human knowledge. The lack of physical 
education and of training in hygiene took a heavy toll in life and 
health. The method of instruction emphasir.ed memory and dis¬ 
couraged independent thouj^t. Ewn the finished products were 
very limited in their range of information and were inclined to 
be blind to the existence of other realms of knowledge and to have 
a bigoted pride in tiidr own attainments and tn the finaUty and 
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suffidency of the literary euUure of their class, LiLtle or no prepa¬ 
ration was giveji for meeting the problems with which most of 
the pupils would Later be confronted. Many were actually un¬ 
fitted for life and eked out an uncertain living, ttxi proud to de¬ 
mean themselves by manual labor and unadapted to most re¬ 
munerative occupations. The ptogtam had glaring deficiencies 
even as a training for the task of the grivemment administrator— 
the profession to which it was supposed to lead. Much of the 
political weakness of China in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies can be traced to it. 

Yet the system also had its virtues. Although the majority of 
those who entered upon it never reached the examination stalls, a 
fairly large prqjortion of the male population acquired through 
it some knowledge of the written character. No statistics for lit¬ 
eracy are available for the Empire, and the proportion varied 
between town and country and friim district to district. In some 
cities, liowever. nearly if nut fully hall of the adult men could 
read some characters. Although in other places, particularly in 
rural .sections, the proportion was very much smaller, it was a 
rare community which did not contain some one who could read 
and write. The emphasis upon memory had its Faults, but it at 
least supplied those who had gone far in. the course with the com" 
mand of the text of a large body of literature, much of it of very 
high quality, and so helped to maintain standards of taste. Even 
though the system did not give direct traiumg in the technique of 
government, it grounded future officials in the principles which 
Confucianism held to underlie ordered society and trusted the in¬ 
dividual. with the assistance of laws and precedents, to apply 
them. Its purpose was the growth of men and not the inipartation 
of information, its aim was cultural, not utilitarian, the self- 
flevclopment of the individual who was supposed to set an ejiam- 
ple. So, in thetiry at least, it made government almost utinixeS' 
sary. Then, too, education of the tradiiirmal type proved of 
immeasurable assistance in perpetuating Chinese culture and 
in promoting the unity of the Empire. We have repeatedly seen 
that the remarkable coherence of China and the ability of the 
country to come together after periods of civil strife and dlvLdon 
were due not primarily to force, although that nearly always was 
an important factor, but to a uniformity of .social institutions ami 
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the general acceptance of bask ethical, political, and social ideals. 
This universality of cultural forms and principles must be as¬ 
cribed largely to an education which inculcated a cemmort body 
of literature and a particular philosophy of life. The esiabiish- 
ment and maintenance of the system, chiefly through the device 
of the civil service examinations, constituted one of the most note¬ 
worthy achievements of the Chinese. 

CrtAS*C£S WttOL'QllT BV TItE COattKp OF THE WEST 

Tn no other phase of Chinese life has the revolutinn rivTOught 
by the impact of the Occident been more thorough-going than 
in what may be called the realm of the imellecl—language, litera¬ 
ture, and education. The old depended for its continuance upon 
a type of poJiiicaJ organization which could not survive in the 
modem world, When the Confucian imperial state system col¬ 
lapsed, as it did early in the present century, its associated in¬ 
stitutions and ideals were dealt a staggering blMv. Moreover, 
under the new circumstances the specialization and rigidity which 
were part of the strength of the accepted forms of literature and 
thought proved a weakness. The C^tiese have had to take ac¬ 
count of and to acquire a competency in great helds of learning 
in which the Occident has le<l and through which it has over- 
whelmed them. To do so they have had to give over concentrat¬ 
ing on their older literature and entirely to reorganize their edu¬ 
cation. Many of the resulting changes have been recounted 
earlier fin Chapter IXI. They must, however, be summafized 
here—in a somewhat different form but with a certain amount of 
repetition. 

The language has undergone great modifications. The many 
new ideas and objects which have been introduced in the past 
generation have bad to be named. Usually this has been done by 
coining compound words out of existing vocables and clmrac- 
ters—a process to which Chinese readily lends itself. Thus a 
telegram is fieri pan —^“a lightning report." Tn this the Japanese 
have ted the way. Many of the new terms, indeed, were made in 
the Island Empire, where Chinese characters have been used for 
centuries and where the whiJesale adoption of Western culture 
preceded the corresponding movement in China by a generation. 
Some terms have lieen taken over almost bodily from foreign 
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tongues by transliteratJon. English has been the chief source of 
such lojin words, for It is the ^\>stcrn language most widely 
studied, So mauiy educated Chinese use it readiiy and so much of 
the leacbing in higher schoots has English as a medium and em¬ 
ploys English texts that il i? not surprising to find English words 
in Chinese speech. Such terms as ’'democracy" and “dictator” 
are among them. As in modern Japanese, quite a list mighi be 
compiled of foreign words which, modified by a more or less 
marked accent, are in current use. Such a device, however, is 
probably only temporary', for all such words will presumably be 
supplanted later by indigenous terms, compounds of existing 
Chinese vocables, suited to the genius of the language. 

That strange hybrid, “Pidgin English.” which .'trose as a li»qua 
fritn^a for foreign commerce, persists, but In limited circles and 
in declining use. It is ntade up largely of English w ords arranged 
in the order of Chinese idiom. It is not the English which the 
educated use, nor is it taught in the schools. 

Although the taboo has been removed frorn the Inventitm of 
characters, not a great many new ones have appeared, ft is sim¬ 
pler and less confusing to make comp^jund words or to transliterate 
foreign terms than to dev-ise characters. However, a few have 
been coined. For instance, the pronoun of the third person was 
formerly written by a character wbich did not have any varia¬ 
tion for gender. Now new ones have been framed to make pos¬ 
sible a differentiation between “he,” “she,” and “it.” So, too, 
punctuation is more freely used than formerly, several marks of 
Western origin having lieen adopted. 

Attempts have not been lacking to do away entirety waib the 
old written characters and to substitute for them a small number 
of phonetic signs. Some of these experiments have been by Prot¬ 
estant mi.i;sionaries in their sieal to leacb Christians to read—^a 
desire actuated by the purpose of making the Bible an open book 
to every church member. ^lissionaries has*e often employed the 
Roman letters and in a few instances have invented new scripts. 
These alphabets are chiefly represented by the Bible in whole or 
in jiart and by a few boots and pamphlets, mostly of a religious 
character, but their use has not extended appreciably outside the 
Christian communities or beyond those who otheiw'Lse would be 
niiterate. So limited a range of literature has been produced in 
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them that none of them appears to frive promise of early wide¬ 
spread adoption. A few phonetic systems have been devised by 
Chinese, hut these liave met the Fate of those originated by for¬ 
eigners. At least one has been utih'Ked fairiy w'idely by Protestant 
missionaries in making accessible the Bible and a rather re¬ 
stricted literature to thirse, particularly women, previously un¬ 
able to read. None, however, seems to be nuiking any great head¬ 
way. The famous Mass Education Movement, the most wide¬ 
spread of the private purely Chinese enterprises for the removal 
of illiteracy, employs the historic characters. Indeed, any at¬ 
tempt to substitute a phonetic script for the time-honored forms 
must face the fact that the larger pan of the existing literature 
would be unintelligible if transcribed in an alphabet or syllabary. 
If one were ever adoptecl by the entire nation, most of the liit rary 
treasures of the past would be closed to all except a few specialists. 
The chief reason for the failure of phonetic scripts to achieve 
widespread adoption has liecn that they have offered a kind of 
education which the literate do not need and which, consequently, 
the illiterate have not wanted. Effort is better expended in learn¬ 
ing a limited number of the characters which the scholars them¬ 
selves use. 

Although eiTorts to introduce a simpler form of written diar- 
acter thus far have affected only a minority and give little promise 
of permanent success, extensive moiliftcations have been made m 
the written language. We have previously noted that about 1917 
a dignified form of the mamlaritt. as the put hua, began to be prom¬ 
inent. It is written with the old characters, but it much more 
closely approximates the speech of every day than does the ckssi- 
cid style, Such a chiinge was obviously necessary. Imported 
Western democratic ideals demanded that the masses be educated 
and this would be all but impossible if all scholarly w'riting were 
to continue in wen /i. Moreov-er, with ilie many new subjects with 
which youth must now perforce become accjuainled, for most stu¬ 
dents time does not permit the attainment of facility in the clas¬ 
sical forms of composition. It is a choice between a debased or 
greatly simplified Vfftt {$ and a worthy vernacular. The latter 
altenialive has been decided upon. 

If, however, this piti kiia is. u, be easily intelligible throughout 
the nation it U obvious that there must be a general understand- 
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idg of the vernacular upon which it is based. Ii Ls dear, too, that 
this type of Imguislic unity must be achieved if that reenforce- 
ment to culturuJ and national unity heretofore given by the 
Empire-wide use of the classical langimge is not to be lo^ 5 l, Ac¬ 
cordingly a vigorous eEfort has been made to have a form of 
fliewjtfjrm adopted as the kuo yS^ or “national speech.*^ U is 
taught in the schools and has marie headway among the educated 
in at least some of the mn-mtinilarin sj^eaking areas on the south 
coast- xAlthough as late as thirty years ago a public address in 
mand^rw would not have been understood by an educated au¬ 
dience iu Canton or Foochow^ of recent years a lecturer using it 
can expect an iiUelligenL hearing in almost any school assembly. 
The local dialects persist, but the standard national vernacular 

spreading. 

In literature the changes wrought by the earning of the West 
are especially marked. Xot only has it became gfxid form lo 
write in the pai Ancr, but the scope of literature is being modified 
and widened. In scbolarly circles historical criticism is popular. 
The Han School of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with 
its tourageous and original investigation of the authenticity of the 
accepted texts of the ancient Classics has once more come into 
vogue and has been reenforced and enriched by contact with the 
historica] methodology of the modem West. Aided by the tools 
IhiLS made available, stimulated by ihe efforts of Western sinolo¬ 
gists, and freed from the shackles of die older state-siipiported 
orthodoxy, Chinese scholars are eagerly investigating afresh the 
records of antlcjuity. For example. Hu Shih has been writing the 
hlstor>’ of irhinese philost^diy and in this and in other ren^lms has 
1>een challenging the accuracy of traditional views, ^tuch atten¬ 
tion IS being devoted to the Chpu and pre-Chou period an(i the 
books ascribed to those centuries arc being subjected lo critical 
scrutiny with conclusions ivhich are often vei;y^ scej^ticiiL A good 
deal of study Ls being directed tmvard the archeolog)^ of Sinkiang 
and of China'a West, A record of the Ch'ing has been compiled 
on the general pattern of the other dvmiistic hisiories in the hope 
that it will he admitted m Thai notahk series. As is mtural in a 
tin;e of energetic agimtinn to rid China of the "‘tinetjual irearies** 
much attention has been given lo the hblory t>( the nation's dif^ 
lomatic reiaiions with the Occident. 
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The range of Chinese titerary forms has been extended by con¬ 
tact with the West. Poem', drama, and fiction often show the 
effects of Occidental influence. Newspapers and magazines are 
being issued in great quantities. Most of the newspiipers are bit¬ 
terly partisan and propagandist, but some of the magazines are of 
belter quality. Perhaps in part as a development from the plac¬ 
ards which for years have been employed to arouse public opinion, 
propagandists liave made esicnsive use of cartoons and printed 
dogans which, often in gbinng colors, have been atTi.'tcd to wall? 
in public places. Under Russian tutelage this type of agitation 
was given an especial impetus in Uie northward march of the 
Kuominiaog armies in 1926^1937. It has been effective in amJ- 
foreign boycotts and provides a favorite medium for a type of 
popubr education. 

The scope of Chinese thought has also been bnjiidened. West¬ 
ern books covering a wide range of subjects have been translated 
in large numbers. N'atural science especially has become popu¬ 
lar. At first sight it seeiiB strange that the Chinese, who for a 
highly civilized people have long been so backward in mathematics 
and the natural sciences, should suddenly adopt with enthusiasm 
scientific processes and results, indeed, not a few of the younger 
men have shown marked skill in scientific research. However, the 
this-worldly attitude encouraged by Confuctanism, the practical 
outlook of much of Chinese philosophy, and the ingenuity long 
displayed in the invention of mechanical appliances have prob¬ 
ably been a. preparation for the scientific approach. 

Printing is now more and more by movable type, although the 
older methods are still employed. Great publishing houses have 
arisen, the most notable being the Commercial Press. It was given 
a severe blow by the destruction of its central plant in Shanghai 
in 19J2 by the Japanese and by the enhanced Japanese invasion 
which began in I9J7, but it lias branches in all the more impor¬ 
tant Chinese cities. 

With their love of books the Chinese have paid a good deal of 
attention to libraries. In spile of civil wars, a number have been 
assembled, some of them public. For example, the various coi- 
lecttons in the old imperial palaces in the capital have been 
brought together, and a new National Library building luis been 
weeted in Peking, embodying much of the equipment and the 
mr’hods of modem Western libraries. 
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In an earlier chapter something bos been said about the history 
and recent status of the education of the new type, It will be 
recalled that Prolestani missionaries were Its leading pioneers. 
Before the China-Japanesc War of 1894—1S95 their schools en¬ 
joyed no wide patronage, for they were not of the kind to which 
boys would go for prejxiration for the civil 54'n.'ice e^a mi nations. 
Their students were recniiicd largely from church members or 
from those too [>overt)'-i^trickeu to afford an education elsewhere. 
Their graduates usually found employment either in the service of 
a Christian mission or in business houses engaged in foreign trade 
With the ’‘reform movement*' which began about IS95, rnissiou 
schools, as the best places in China in which ihe now highly de- 
sired Western education could be acquired, rose quickly to popu¬ 
larity. In the tw'enty-five years after the defeat of China by the 
powers in 1900 they had a very rapid growth, for in mental and 
moral discipline and as a place in which to acquire Western learn¬ 
ing the best of them, est«cially the secondary and higher insiitu- 
'.ions, were equal usually suxrerior to the best non-Christian 
ones in their communities. In the meantime private and govern¬ 
ment schools of the new type have increased even more rapidly. 
Their growth has been retarded by the civil strife and foreign 
mvasions of the past fifteen or twenty years, but in places con¬ 
tinues. Indeed, it has bad a phenomenal expansion in “free” 
China. For a time the rising tide of nationdism regarded ihe mis¬ 
sion schools as part of a foreign, “imjx^riaUstic” invasion, agi¬ 
tated for the “recovery of educational rights,*' and between 1926 
and 1932 compelled most of them to register with the Government 
—the terms being .state supervision, the placing of all religious 
teaching on a voluntary and extra-curricular basis, and the direc¬ 
tion of each by a Chinest* principal and by a boiird a nuijority of 
whose members are Chinese. As government am! private schools 
have multiplied in numbers and improved in efficiency, mission 
schools have declined in relative importance. 

It will also be recalled tluit thousands of Chinese youth have 
studied or are studying abroad—in Japan, Europe, and .Amer¬ 
ica—as large a student migration from any one country as the 
world has ever seen. 

It will be remembered, too, that students have taken an active 
pan in politics, sometimes as the tools of older manipulators, bn' 
more llian once prominently and decisively—notably in the pre& 
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sure which brought about the resignation of Chiang Kai-shek and 
C. T. W'ang in the latter part of 1931. 

In a number of wa3?s the neiv schools have made radical inno¬ 
vations. The most sweeping is In the purpose of education. No 
longer ate schools dominated by the ideji of preparing candi¬ 
dates for the civil service examinations. That is partly because 
the latter have passed into oblivion. It is also because (he ob¬ 
jectives of education have broadened. They are still conceived of 
as being in part preparation for the seredee of the state. Educa¬ 
tion is regarded as a function of government and is dominated 
by nationalistic purposes. The duty of a patriot, however, i? 
thought of as discharged not only in hoJding ofTice but also in ttie 
ca^city of private citizenship. The ideal has been adopted of 
universal priinaty education. To be surCj this has been only par¬ 
tially attained. The country is too poor and too racked by civil 
division, foreign war, and banditry to permit it to be reached at 
present. Like the other novelties in modem Chinese education, 
it is an importation from the IVest. Vet it must sumetirae be op- 
proximatcfi if the nation is to achieve a stable government of a 
Western tj-pe and b to compete successfully with the Occident 
and Japan in commerce, industry, and agriculture. 

Associated with the extension of formal education to groups for 
which bitherio it has not been designed is the inclusion of girts 
in the schools. The beginnings must be ascribed to the rrotestant 
missionaty-—as must so many other features of education and 
socb] reform. In higher education for women Protestant Chris¬ 
tian institutions still predominate. More and more, however, gov¬ 
ernment ami non-Christian private schools are being opened to 
girls or organized especially for them. Coeducation of the sexes is 
increasingly common. 

Adult education likewise is being conducted. In its inception 
the Mass Education Movement was primarily for those of ma¬ 
ture years and its program still includes them. Protestant mis¬ 
sions have been doing much to teach iiliLerate adults, pariicuhirly 
women, to read- 

Thc curriculum has been broadened. N'oi only does that of 
ordinaty prinuiry and secondary schools now inchide many sub¬ 
jects undreamed of two generations ago. but technical schools 
have trcen founded to give the training which, if available at all, 
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Wtis formerly lo be liad only ihrough ihe apprentice sysi^m or in 
the home. All this, it will beobservcdn is of Occidentiil provenance^ 
So^ too, is the idea of a universiiy. Numbers of institutions have 
been founded which seek, stmie of i.hem with increasing success^ 
to be true universities in tlte W'esiem sense of that term. Often 
the eciuipment for the modem .school is pliifully behind thai of 
its Western eontemj’ior^ries and frequently apparatus, when ac¬ 
quired, is uninielligenily used, 'rhis is not surprising, because 
formerly aU except the higher schools needed merely a bare room 
with a few desks and even the higher schools required only a 
library- Such W'estern devices as laboratories and playing fields 
are more and more being installed and, in spite of the destruction 
brought by war, arc being increasingly utili^icd. 

The new system uf schools Is stilt decidedly m process of for^ 
matinn. It displays several different lyp^ of educational theor>' 
and is not fully integrated into a national organization- Nor is it 
yet thoroughly adapted to Chinese needs. Ituch in it is an in¬ 
completely digested importation from foreign lands, especially 
frrKn the Cnited States. It is accused of being top-heavy^ and of 
training its graduates to Jive too remtJle from Uie actualities of 
Chinese life. Too scanty funds are expended on it and the dis¬ 
tribution of its advantages by provinces is decidedly uneven. Yet, 
considering tlie problems which China bus had to face, marked 
progress has been rnade. For instance, the number of pupils in 
primary schools more than doubled between 1016 ajsd 1930^ in 
spile of civil strife, and in 1030 totaled nearly nine milttons—al¬ 
though this was still only about one-fifth of the children of pri¬ 
mary school age. Real progre^a has been made in secondary and 
higher education. 

The intellectual atmosphere of China is, thien. boinp; pro- 
fomidiy altered. The scholar of the old ihoroughty drilled 

in the Classics but knowiit" litlle else, is passin;;. The product 
of the new educatloa usualty knows much lesis of the ancient 
litcrfiture than did his predecessor. At his worst he fe shidlowjy 
trained in Wesiero subjects as well. .\t his best he has at least 
some familiarm* w'iih the older liiorature of his country, uses 
easily one or more foreign languages, is acquainted with the broad 
range of ancient and modem Weslcrn knowledge, and b a spe¬ 
cialist in soiiif one segment of it. The tjpical product of the 
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new age is sceptical of the traditionally accepted beliefs and 
customs both of his own and of i>ther lands, but is indinecl to 
dogmatism, is intensely nationalLstic, and has an almost naive 
confidence in the findings of tnodern science and in the scientific 
method. The New Tide, or Renaissance Mo\'emeDt, of which 
much was said about two decades ago, is now less prominent, but 
the attitude of mind of ivhich it was an eitpression persists and. if 
anything, is growing. More than in any other time in recorded 
history, the Chinese educated classes have moved out of one age 
into another. It is a mental world which is largely adrift. The 
West, by which it is molded, is itself in process of rapid change 
and is abandoning old standards in search of new, Tlic situation 
Is one with great possibilities both for good and for evU. 
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Gardner, Chinat TradUiomt tliitor'mraphy Otan-ard Univerailv 
Press. 19J8), 

Some nf Lhe nev? term,> in the tlJiinese bngiiafie art in hvan ^lor- 
gan, Chinese Wj; Terns (Shanghai, ^26). A brief accoimt of the 
ni‘rweinL''nt to write In lhe huti by the one who is credited wilh hjiv- 
ing more Intluence in LniliaLing il than any other is Hn Shlh, The 
Uternry RstmissanfC {in Sophia H. Chen /-en, editor, Symposium on 
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The Chinese System of Puiilie Edueasion {New Vork, 1915) 
lells of She earlier years of the changes. So. too, for education for girls, 
dues Ida Belle Lewk, TJinr Edueotion o/ Giris m China {New \ork, 
1919). .A somewhat later account of women's education b Lin 
t'autcliin! t7i«rrjirriVni Fimhtifte en Chine {Aprls itt Kcooluiion dc 
1911) (Paris. 1926). !>. H, Kulp. Country Ufc in South China (N_w 
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educator who has l>een an adviser uf the Chinese authorities, has a 
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in one chapter of H. A. Van Dom, Tiiirafy IVarj of the Chinese Re- 
puhlie. (New York, 1932). Ring Chu has a chapter on education in 
’/jffi. Symposium on Chinese (Shanghai, 193]), Lhe various 

issues of The China Atission I'ear (beginning with 1926 The 

China Christian Year fiaoh) and The Chino Tegr Book usunlty coH' 
tab summaries of educaliuti and often stalements abjul the New Tide 
Movement. Bulletins on Chinese Education. 1923 (Shanghai. 1925) 
t-onlains a number uf Inlorming papery, Educalianal Reviot'. a quar- 
lerlv publbhed in Shanghai by the China Christian Educational .V'sso- 
ciatlon, contains informalion on secular as, well as Christian eduratioiu 
Christian Educatian in China (Shanghai. 1922) is the report of an 
impnirtanl educational commissjoii and is ver>’ comprehensive. C_. H. 
Peake jVcVjtfFiafiJjff and Edveatipn in Modem China {New York. 
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1S60 and partly " summaiy of the nallongllsac program of lhat edu¬ 
cation, See alw TAr f?rtrrgawjsu/fflW of EdtiCotiort in China, by the 
League of Nations Mi-^sion of Educational tiiiperts (Paris. 19.(2), 
a volume which has Ifen punmenled on imbvoralily by several 

’^’^oTthe press .see Lin Vutang. A Itistory of the Press and Public 
a pinion in China (Chioigo. 1936). 
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BY WAY OF SLTMAIARY 

Tiie outstanding characteristic of ihe China of to-day ts, as wo 
haw seen, the dash of two cultures, with the partial and pro¬ 
gressive dldutegration of the one which we think of as iradi- 
tionaily Chinese. 

The civilisation which at present seems in process of disap¬ 
pearing was the product of a long evolution. Its development 
was marked by great stages, each with its distinct characterisu'es. 
In spile of the fact that certain features occur agJtin and again 
through much of its course, Chinese history is by no means, as 
some would have us think, a repetition of movements identical 
except for the names of the actors. 

.\s is the case with most cultures of ancient origin, the begin¬ 
nings of that of the Chinese arc veiled in obscurity. We first 
catch gitmprses of its outlines sometime in the second millennium 
before Christ in what is known as the Shang dynasty. There was 
then living on the fertile plains of North China, on the tower 
course of the Yellow River, a race whose blood appears to b« 
the dominant strain in the population which still inhabits that 
region. It had written characters fan archaic form of the present 
script), depended upon agriculture for subsistence, used bronze 
for some of its weapons, implements, and utensils, had a vigorous 
and by no means crude art, and already possessed a political 
organization of some complexity. How much of the culture was 
autochthonous and how much an importation from the West or 
South is still a matter of conjecture and debate. We know that 
many centuries and perhaps millenniums before the Shang. priini- 
live man inhabited what is now North China and that at a time 
not very remote from and perhaps contemporary with the Shang 
men on the edge of the bronjce age and using polished stone imple- 
mems and a pointed pottery lived in the valley of the Yellow 
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River and in Martcliurb. There iva^ aJ^io a black [ioUery culture. 
The precise crwineciioris l>eiweeii the contjjiuoui; development of 
which the Shang constitutes the earliest known phase and these 
primitive cultures have still to be determined. 

The Shang was replaced by the Chou. The latter triumphed 
in a trial of arms, the traditional date being toward the dose ot 
ihe second millennium before the Christian era. The Chou was 
possibly a new invader from the ^Vest seeking control of the 
fertile N-orlh China plain and d I Bering somewhat in culture from 
the Shang. ApfKirently the advent of the Chou was accompanied 
by no marked revolution in culture. However, in the course of 
the centuries in which the Chou supplied the dtular rulers, strik¬ 
ing developments occurred. The area within the purview of the 
Chinese political organization expinded^ reaching south into the 
valley of the Yangtze and north into the highlands of Shansi. 
Thu authority of the Chou monurchs diminished almost to the 
vanishing point, although long after they ceased to have an ef¬ 
fective military control those who inherited the Chou title of 
continued to hold a religious preeminence and by a convenient 
fiction were still the fountain of titles and of legitimacy'. The 
actual power passed more and more into the hands of a varying 
number of territorial magnates and the ptilitica! strticture re¬ 
sembled that of European feudalism. Much of the time the 
feudal states* waged war on one another and on the neighboring 
non-Chinese peoples. There were cities, commence, money, art, 
and a certain degree of luvury for the ruling classes, A sharp 
distinction existed between the aristocracy^ and the proletariat. 
Origmal thinking emerged^ some of it profound, and the third 
rjnarter of ihe first miUennium before Christ spanned one of the 
most creative periorls in the Uitelkctual history of China. The 
philosMiphers chiefly, but by no mCxins exclusively, centered their 
attentfun upon the adtievement of an ideal human society. Po¬ 
litical and economic theoraes were, accordingly, warmly debated. 
The chief schools were four in number. ITie Confudanisus in¬ 
sisted upon the maintenance of the traditional religious and po¬ 
litical ceremonies and organization, hut purified and kept just 
tbraugli the example of educated and righteous rulers and offi¬ 
cial .s who had the welfare of the popuJacc at heart. The Taoktii 
believed in having mankind conform to what was denominated 
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the Tao. 'Fhe Tao. as Lbey conceivtti ii, may be defined as the 
way of ihe Universe. I bis they thought to be simplidty itself. 
Accordingly they wished to reduce goverrmtent and economic 
organization to the minitnum. r*o theiti the elaborate ceremonies 
and meticulous ethics of the Coafucianists were anathema. Then 
there were the ISlohjsts, \fo Ttj their founder, was intensely 
religious. He believed that T'ien or Shang Ti, the traditional 
Supreme G«1 of his day. loved all men. All men, therefore, so he 
held, should love one another and should seek one another's wel¬ 
fare. He condemned aggressive war as contraiy to love and held 
that costly funerals were wasteful of materials needed for the 
living and should be discouraged. His followers divided into two 
groups, one emphasizing bis reiigious views and the other stressing 
his dialectic. A fourth main school, the l.,egali 5 ts, sought to 
create economically self-sufficient states under autocratic mon- 
arebs—each a centralized fighling mjichine in command of a 
ruler who strictly controlled his subjects under impartially admin¬ 
istered law. In and out of these four schools a good deal of reli¬ 
gious .yid metaphysical speculation went on, some of it marked 
by daring and acute scepiidsm and some of it by reasoned faith. 

In the fifth century before the Christian era llie wars Ijetween 
the states which made up the then China increased in intensity. 
Eventt^y. out of the sorrows of these years, in the middle of 
the third century b.c. a decisive transition occurred. The old 
order passed away and a new China emerged, more widely ex¬ 
tended, but with a culture largely b.-ised on that of the past. Chin, 
with its seat in the valley of the Wei in the Northwest, conquered 
its rivals and founded the Chinese Empire. Its great leader and 
autocrat, Shih Huang Ti, extended his rule over the major por¬ 
tion of what is now China proper, sought to stamp out the rem¬ 
nants of the Chou feudalism, and administered hk re.alm throu gh 
a centratized bureaucracy, w-hich, under rulers and ministers who 
had adopted the Legalist theory, bad been developed in his native 
state of Ch’in. To make his power sectire. Shih Huang Ti en¬ 
deavored to curb the non-l^egalisi phllfjsophic schools which 
criticized the pRilitlcal theory and die attendant organization on 
which he depended. 

The structure which Chin Shih Huang Ti had so triumphantly 
crcctL*<! was disrupted shortly after his death. .■V successful war- 
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rior, however, s^Km succeeded in founding a new dynasty^ the 
Han, under whidi- w itb one interrupiion about the time of Chriatt 
the Empire was ruled from the close of the third centur\' B.c. to 
the beginning of Lho third century a.d_ WTiiJe for a time the Han 
reverted in {Xin to the feudal forms of the Chou^ it increasingiy 
governed through a bureaucmcy some of whose main principles 
it derived from the Ch'iii, Htiwever, instead of Legalism the Han 
eventuully adopted Confucianism [is the theory" on which to buUd 
tlie state. The Confudanisni which prevailed was a syncretism In 
w^hich the Confucianism of the Chou was the dominant element^ 
but to which Mohism, Taoism + and the Legalists contributed. It 
was on the basis of the Conf ucian principle that the realm should 
be governed by the ablest and the bestj regardless of birth, that^ 
after the First few reigns, ihe Han rulei^ more and nuire recruiteiJ 
the members of the bureaiicrac\'. To this end they established 
schools in which Confucianism was dominant and instituted the 
beginnings of a system of dvO service examlnaiions through which 
some members of the hureattcracy were chosen. The structure so 
erected provided machmer)* by which autocratic Emperors could 
govern their vast domains without recourse to an hereditary no¬ 
bility and the consequen[ threat of decentralizing feudalism. 
ThU Confucian state system, greatly elaborated by later dy¬ 
nast persisted until in the iwcniieih century it collapsed under 
pressure from the Occident. 

The other mam philosophic schoob of the Chou not only left 
their impress on the dominant school but did not immediately 
(lie out as .separrite entities. Taoism, greatly changed, continm:d 
popular^ even and perhaits particubrly in court circles Some 
Legalist measures of state control of phases of economic life were 
warmJy debated and adopted, and the Mohists di<] not at once 
disappear. Vet philosophic speculation became less original and 
the debates over ii less marked. The ititelltclual ferment of the 
Chou was passing. 

Territorially the Han was characterized by expansion. The 
Han. arms were carried snuthw^ard into the present Annacn, nurth- 
w'ard into the present Korea, and westward into Central Asia as 
far as wha.i is no*w Russian territor)'. rontacts with foreign [>eo- 
ples multiplied and more or le^s indirect intercourse was had 
even with the Roman Empire. Art was profoundly altered, in 
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part because of mfluences from abroad. Its figures became more 
lifelike and showed more vigorous action. There arrived, too. the 
first waves of Buddhism—that faith which was to be the vehicle 
for more profouod foreign influences on the Chinese ihan came 
from any other single source in historic times until almost our 
own day. 

With the end of the Han, in the third centuiy aji., a period 
of political disunion began which lasted for not far from four 
centuries. During much of this time non-Chinese peoples from 
the Korth and W'est ruled great sections of the North. Numbers 
of fatnifies claimed imperial pow'Cr, but no one of them was able 
to command the allegiance of so much of the country as had 
acknowledged the Han—although in the third century one nearly 
succeeded in doing so. Most of them ruled over what were only 
fragments of the former Han domains. Thanks in part to the 
weakening of ihe administrative system inherited from the Han 
and the consequent feebleness of its accompanying Confudan- 
ism, Buddhism made great headway and established itself as a 
major religion of the land. With it came new and varied art 
forms, some of them of Greek origin, and it inspired marked 
artistic and literary activity. By the end of the period the Chi¬ 
nese had begun to make Buddhism ihetr own and to think it 
through in terms of iheir experience. The result was Buddhist 
sects which, while often claiming Indian nativity, usually displayed 
marks of their Chinese environment. Yet the older religious sys¬ 
tems—Confucianism and Taoisnt—did not disappear, even though 
both, esiKcMy Taoism, were profoundly modified by competition 
w'ilh their rival. 

In spite of the nearly four centuries of division, the dream of 
political unity for all the inheritors of Chinese culture did not 
file. At the dose of the sixth century it wa.s once more realized 
by the Siii dynasty. The Sui was quickly followed by the T’ang. 
During the T’ang, which led China from early in the seventh to 
early in the tenth century a.o., the Empire reached a new level 
of power and prosperity, but with a culture which in some respects 
differed decidedly from that of its greatest predecessor, the Han 
Like the Han it esiended the geographical boundaries of the Em¬ 
pire toward the south and north, and especially toward the west. 
The outer limits of the two were not far from the same. Like the 
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Han it built its j>olilical structure on the Canfucian theory. Tn- 
dceil, it carried ^tilJ lurther the system which the Han bad origi¬ 
nated of recruiting the staff of its bureaucracy through civil serv¬ 
ice examinations based largely although not entirely upon Con- 
fucian literature. To prepsire for these examinations it expanded 
the slate system of schools. Under the T’ang Confucianism re- 
\rived and once more became powerful. Taoism, modified by 
Buddhism, tvas popular. Yet the T'ang showed marked contrasts 
with the lian, and under it fresh advances were made. Chinese 
Buddhism attained the height of its vigor and entered upon a 
slow decline. Sculpture reached its apex and there were noted 
painters, Many of the art vtotifs were very different from those 
of the Han. Later generations have regarded Ihe poclrj' and the 
calligraphy of the T’ang as the finest that the Chinese have pro¬ 
duced. Printing and porcelain appeared, probably for the first 
lime. Other foreign faiths—Christianity, Zoroastriaiiism. Ifan- 
ich3.>isni, and Islam—entered, and one of them, Islam, persisted 
to our own day. .More than at any time previously, too, Japan was 
brought within the circle of Chinese cuUural inhuencc. 

Following the T'ang. after a half-<entuTy or so of disorder, 
came the Sung. During much of iu course the North waa ruled 
by aliens, but the native culture of the period was rich and bad 
its distinct developments. For many years debate over a piilitical 
eTcperimenl somewhat akin to the modem state socialism of the 
Occident disturbed the realm. Buddhism, while still strong, gave 
additional evidences of decay. Confucianism, although more than 
ever the accepted philosophy of the educated and ruling classes 
and enforced through a further development of government 
schools and civil service examinations, was extensively mollified. 
It was thought through afresh and restated, and much of Taoumt 
and Buddhism were more or less unconsciously incorporated in it. 
The form then given it remained orlhodo.'c until the twentieth 
centu^}^ Lanifccapc painting was the crowning achievenient of 
the art of the Sung and the best of it has iie\'er been equated in 
China before or since, rrinting and porcelain were improv'ed. 
Sung editions are valued for their beauty as welt as their antiquity 
and Sung porcelains, largely monochrome and simple of design, 
are highly esteemed. 

In the fourth quarter of the thirteenth century the last of the 
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Suhk rulers succumbed to the risinfi tide of forei^ conquest and 
for nearly a century iill China submitted to the Mongols. How- 
ever, the laiier did not seek to displace Chinese culture and ruled 
largely uneler the accustomed machinerj' and in the guise of 
Chinese Ein{)erors, with the dynastic name of Yuan. Many for¬ 
eigners entered China as merchants, soldiers, and ohicials. West¬ 
ern Euro{>eans reached the Empire for ihe first time, most of then) 
as merchants and missionaries, iind carried hack glowing reports 
of the wealth and culture of Cathay. Novels and the theatre 
became prominent. 

In the second half of the fourteenth centurv Chinese armies 
drove out the Mongob and one of their generab placed his faraHy 
on the throne as a dymasty, the Ming, which ruled the Empire 
until the middle of the sevenieenih centuiy. The Neo-CtKifu- 
cianism of the Sung remained the official philosophy In which the 
educated wore drilled and on which the state continued to be 
bai^*d The admimstrative machinery and the civil service e:t- 
ammations which had cwne down from the Han were further 
elaborated and strengthened. Yet even the Ming, which sought so 
eomestly to restore the traditional culture, saw distinctive de¬ 
velopments. Btiddhbni became more somnolent than ever and 
art. deprived in part of its inspiration, grew more and moreVecu- 
Tar. Landscape painting declined in quality, but the technique of 
painting was elaborated. Porcelains were enriched by tlie use of 
more colors and polychrome designs. There was even a revolt 
f although ahecting on1j= a few) against the dominant Neo-Con- 
fuaanism of the Sung, pjirtly in the school of Wang Yang-ming 
and panly in the beginnings of tlie attempt to get back of the 
interpretations of the Sung phiJosophers to the primitive docu¬ 
ments of the accepted Classics as they had come from the hands 
of ihe Man editors. 

In the seventeenth century- the native Emperors gave wav he 
fore another group of foreign conquerors. These, the Man'chus 
esiablbhed the Ch'ing dynasty and held the throne until 10!2’ 
Under the nile of the greatest of the Ch'ing, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the territory comrolled reached the 
widest catent in the hbtory of the Empire. Popidation attained 
new high levels and the Chinese race spread over a larger area 
than ever before. In culture, however, the CTi'ing em was almost 
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entirely a continual ion of the Ming. Important innovations from 
within in art, literature, religion, philosophy, and political organi¬ 
zation were almost entirely lacking. To be sure, the Han school 
of literary and historical criticism came to fruition, but it had 
begun in the Ming. Until the Ch’tng the course of Chinese cul¬ 
tural develtniment, while marked by certain fairly constant factors 
and characteristics, had shown progressive change. One dynasty 
was by no means a tumplete repetition of its predecessor. Ever 
since the Vilan, however* creativity and originality bad been 
slowing down and the Chinese were more and more content to 
repeat old customs and forms. For this the enforced conformity 
to Sung Neo-ConfuckuiLsm and the lack of stirring contacts with 
other cultures seem to have been at least in pari responsible. 

Howwet, under the Ming and the Ch'ing those iotimaie con¬ 
tacts with an expanding Occident began which in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries were to have revolutionary resulLs. The 
comparatively brief touch of a few Europeans with China under 
the Vuan had its main permanent results in kindling in the hearts 
of ariventurous W’^estemers the desire to reach the rich and 
populous Cathay of which ^^larco Tolo wrote. Not until the six¬ 
teenth century were those relationE established wliicli have con¬ 
tinued and grown* Moreover, not until nearly the middle of the 
nineteenth century' 'ivns China seriously allectcd by them. The 
collapse of the structure of Chinese life before the invasion of the 
West was probably more overwhelming than it otherwise would 
have been and the resulting chaos more marked because the in- 
pressure of that invasion synchronized watb the decline 
in vigor of the Ch'ing rulers. It was a China with incompetent 
and decadent leadership at the top which had to face the most 
serious combination of crises in Its history. 

The contrasts between the Chinese culture whose disruption 
the present generation ba? witncsseil and the civilization of the 
which brought about the revolution are numerous and strik¬ 
ing. Both are notable achievefnenis of the hunum genius and it 
would be difficult to decide which is the more admirable. How¬ 
ever. since it is the West which has conquered. Chinese rather 
than Occidental civilization has suffered and the disintegration 
in the former is greater than would have been the case had the 
backgrounfl of the two been more nearly similar. On the one 
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hand was a culture where changes, once frequent, were occurnng 
more and more slowly. On the oiher wa5 a civilization in which a 
machine age and applied science were working alterations with 
constantly acceteraied speed. The Chinese idea of the state was 
that of an empire embracing all civilized mankind, owing allegiance 
to one sovereign Son of Heaven and govemerj through scholars 
trained in the Confucian theories of life. Unity was as much 
cultural as political and wide variations from Confudanism were 
decried. The VV'estem conception is a commonwealth of nations, 
each theoretically sovereign in its own territory and guided in its 
relations to others by an international law. This difference has 
been the cause of frequent misunderstandings and friction. For 
instance, the signature of a treaty has not had the same con¬ 
notation to Chinese as to Ocddentals. Moreover, while the Occt' 
dent possesses a certain unity of cultural background, wide na¬ 
tional variations from it have occurred and have been accepted 
and even praised. In Western nations until recently the warrior 
was dominant and set the standards of political life. Such pofiticol 
theories as democracy and latterly socialism and communism are 
Hansforming political insdtmfons. In China the scholar admin- 
isiered the government and crowned the social ladder. In China 
a people th,at has been culturally but not nationally self-consciouE 
has collided with ,a West in which the tides of nationalism are 
running strong. China's trade and industry have been organized 
by guilds. Those of the West are by slock companies which tend 
ever to coalesce into larger and larger units, Chinese currency 
hjLs not been uniform throughout the country and has been based 
on copper and silver. Western currencies usually employ the gold 
standard and the central government establishes uniform measures 
of fineness and weight. Chinese industry has been in the handi¬ 
craft stage. By the time it began seriously to affect China that of 
the Occident bad been made over by the Industrial Revolution 
and had entered the factory era. The transportation of China 
has been by the sailing craft, the wheelbarrow, the cart, and on 
the hacks of men and bea.sts of burden. That of the West is by 
the Steamship, the railway, and the automobile. The Occident 
which has forced itself on China is in possession of the ocean 
cable and tlw telegraph and of nationally and intemaiionallv 
organized postal sj-stems and has added the radio and the cinema. 
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A China pnm:irily' apicuUumI and rural has been forced into a 
world which increasingly industrial and urban. Religiously 
China has been Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist, with a strong 
admixture of animism and with occasional scepticism. Tt has had 
to face an Occident which in philosophy and religion is the heir of 
Greek. Hebrew, and Christian traditions and which at present 
displays a strong tendency to discredit and discard all religion. A 
people organized in pan on the patriarchal basis and in which the 
individual and even the stale have been subordinated to the fam¬ 
ily has been invaderl by morcj from a huge section of the world 
where the mdividual has been exalted, where the family is dis¬ 
integrating, and where subordination of the individual, when it 
occurs, as it df>cs increasingly, is to tlte state. .An inteUectual 
culture of a very high order but m which literary form, ethical 
and social content, and a subjective philosophy—which looks 
within to the human spirit—have been the chief preoccupations 
has had to face a world which has created the scientihe method, 
is in possession of an amazing and rapidly growing knowledge 
and control of its physical environment and in which the pre¬ 
mium is upon discoveries in the natural sciences. A people among 
whom the wiucation of the schools was the privilege of the few 
and was primarily for the purpose of training state oflicials has 
been thrown into competition with a world in which the ideal is 
an elementary school education for all. Artistic traditions hal¬ 
lowed by centuries of de^'el(^mc^t and of high achievement have 
been rudely challenged by the products of quite different historical 
processes. A people whrse SMialty dominant classes have been 
uninterested in the development of the body and in atliletic sports 
has been forced into an age whose standards are set by those who 
rejoice in a sound botiy and in games invoUing physical compe¬ 
tition. The contrasts between the two civilizations could be 
multiplied. One world of traditions and custom.^ has been rudely 
entered and mastered by anotJier wiUi quite a different back¬ 
ground. 

Some similarities, to be sure, exist between the old China and 
the modem West, The Chinese have been this-worldly and inter¬ 
ested in constructing a civilization which will bring physical com¬ 
fort to all its members, So incneasmgly is the Occident. By tra¬ 
dition the Chinese are dbp<»ed to take kindly to the scientific 
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processes and the mechanical devices of the \\'e5t and lo enter 
into successful competition in its commercial life. It seems fairly 
clear that the Chinese have more in common with the modem 
West than they have with India. 

When the similarities between China and the Occident have 
been pointed otit. however, ihe fact reTnain.s that in many biisic 
characterUtics the two civilizations arc antipathetic. As a con¬ 
sequence Chinese culture lias been disrupted and thrown into 
chaos, with great suffering to millions of Cliinese and with danger 
lo the rest of the world. It is a spectacle the like of w*hich in sheer 
magnitude human Iteings have never before seen. Tlie largest 
fairV homogeneous group of mankind is experiencing the most 
thorough'going and destructive revolution in its lustory. The out¬ 
come remains uncertain. The Chinese may be stimulated to fresh 
originality and build a civilization which will integraie in ptirtially 
or entirely new forms some of the old with many of the features 
of the Occident- On the other hand they may sink more or less 
permanently into chaos, become more than ever politically and 
economically subject to foreign peoples, anti retain only enfeebled 
remnants of their older culture unsuccessfully combined with un- 
inteUigentl^' adopted institutions and ideas from the Occident. 
At the best there is every indication that the full outcome will not 
be dearly seen for at least a generation and probably very* much 
longer, ^shattering an experience to so large a body of tnankind 
cannot be passed through quickly. 

The world should not lose faith in China if the process requires 
centuries. Many of us who have known and loved the Chinese 
have a hopeful confidence in the ultimate result and base it upon 
what we know of Chinese hist on' and of individual Chinese of 
to^lay. We see no clear signs of degeneration in the native ca¬ 
pacity of the race. Remembering as we do the ability which the 
Chinf*3c hiive shown in the past to construct a civilization we 
believe that they will ultimately recover from the stunning blows 
dealt them and will once more create a worthy culture. It is im¬ 
probable. however, that we or out children's children will live tc 
see OUT faith fully justified. The nest century or more probably 
has in store as intense sufferings as the Chinese have ever known. 
Some of us, however, are not without faith that these will prove 
the birth pangs of a new and greater China—even (hough we can¬ 
not now dearly discern its features. 
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Admia'ch (Jo Chinese A-ho-ma 
AlimaJ (iq Chinese A-ho-ma 
A-Io-haji 

Amliiu) (Qiiiieat Ati'p;iii 
(Mandiit word meaning Ta Ch’en 

±S) 

A-ini-Co (jiameas 0-mi4'«i) 
A-mi-l'o-fo (saiiwasC‘l*niJ-lVlo) 
Atrjoy (Ilsio nimj SeP] 

Amur (JleiJungdiian*? ISfilltD 
Amiirsann (CTiincscA'tnu-chr-sa- 

Anfu(a«1i) 

Anbst 5!ci^ 

Anhto 

AnLu^si»ati 3c|^[lj 
Annaiii 

An-slii1i'kau It lit 

BumiA (Chinese iikn £1 
or Mien-ticn 

Canioii ( K chow) I^E 

a,*afaar 

Champa (in Chinese Innticrl}’ lin*i 
and iater nian-ch’ea;r 


Oi'an (sect of Budrliism) 

Ch’ang-an 

Chang Gficti 

Qi'ajig ChieiJ IJVilt 

Gtang Chib-tung 

Ch'angchftw 

Giang Fei 

□ting IMeb-Iiang 

QiangHsun 

Clang I 

Giaiig Pang-ch'ang 
Chang Tao-ling 
Qiartg Tsai 
Oiang Tstj-lin 

Qian Kuo ("Contending States") 

nm 

Chan Kuo Tse 

Chao (dynasiyj Q 
Cliao (sliitc in Chcii dyfiaslyp fot- 
nierly part of Qiiii If} gj 
a^aocftiiiv mm 
Oraolisicn 
Oioo-hyi 
Gia<i Kau mu 
Chao K'uang'.yin gjt^JUL 
Gtau tni-ng-fu 
Gicfoo 

Chekiang rrOl 
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Oi'cfl (dynasty) ^ 

Qtm Chtln 

Gimg- (Shih Huang Ti) 

Cheng Ch'eng'-kuag 
Glengai’ian Um 
Qi'eng Hao 
Gieng Ho 
Or^g Huang Miao 
Ch'engr 

Ch'eng I-ch'iian ^ fjtjll 
Ch’tfflg Mmg*uio 
Ch'eng Tsu iga 
Qwji^u ife® 

Ch*eng Wamg )fiti 
Ilu^i-chartg 
ChcaJ£n J|.A 
Ch'^Padiaien 
Oi-mShou 
Ch'^SIm 
Ch'en Tu-hsJii 
Gi'mTafi-ang 
Ch^-yen (Buddhist sect) 
ch’i (in Suiii' philosophy and in 
feng-shiii) 

Ch’i (state in Chou dynasty) ^ 
Cb’i (dynasty) ^ 

Chia Qi'ing 

Chiatig ICai-shek (Chiang Chieb- 
shih) 

Chia SsQ'tao Kiasa 
GiicU m 

Gi'ien Cliao {dynasty) 

Gi’ien Ch’in (dynasty i Ipj ® 
Gi'icn Han Shit $|ki^ 
Oijcn-k'ang (later N'anidag) 

am 


Ch’im Liang (dynasty) 

Ch ienLung 

Ch’ien-t*ang 

Ch'icn Tzg Wen 

Chioi*ych 

chib chon 

diihdihn 

chih fu 

Htili hsien 

GiihJ 

Chihli 

Ch'i Jlsiung (“seven mortial" 
[states] of Chou dynasty) 

chill t'ai 
Ch'i-lin IKI 9 ^ 
diin(catiy) 

Qi'in (dynasty, 3d century B.C.) 

Cliiti (dynasty. 3ti and 4th cen¬ 
turies A.D.) ^ 

Chtit (stale of—in Chou dynasty) 

w 

Chiu (dynasty, rath and 13th cen¬ 
turies AD.) ^ 

Chiiig (Gasric or S iiiia) H 
Gi'ing { Maitchti dynasty) 
Gi'ingHai (Kokoiior) 
Ch’ingmmg (festival) 

GitngPaa 

Ch’ing Sliih Kao 

ChingTe ^{gf 

Giing-tcChfn 

ChingTI g# 

chhig t'icn ("M^ell field" system) 

#in 
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Oi’ing Tu (Sfict of Buddhism) 

W± 

Giidklaiig 
arinKuci Sift 
chin diib (liters <l^rec) i£± 
Chin Shih {ilUtorj* of the Ora 
dynasty islb and 13 th centur¬ 
ies A*D.) 

Oiin Shu (History of the Chin 
dvnast)v 3d and 4th centuries 
A.D.) 

Chin-tan Chiao j9'|i£ 
ChinWuTi 

Cli'i-tan (IChilaii) f?!}- 
Chiu 11 ua Shan 
Chiu T’ang Shu 
aimWoTaiShdi SaLRit 
Chou (dynasty) Ji? 
chon (prefectures under T'aiig 
TaiTsung) ^ 

clioii {atlministTativedivisUm) |Hi 

Chou Hsin 

Oiuu Kuan 

Chou Kung 

Chou Lj ^ iffl 

Chou Shu 

aw«Tun-i 

Ch'u (stale of—iu Cl lou dynasty) 

Cli'u {state at beginning of Suug) 

Ch'uanchow 
ChuangTiu 
Chu Chiu-t‘ao 
Ch'u fou 
ChuHs: 


chu j«i 
Cliti-Ito Liang 

chun (prD\nriccs in Cii'tn dynasty) 

llli 

OtOn Chi Ch'u 

Ch'im Cli'iu 

QmngGiia 

Cli'tirig£rh 

Osimg Hua .Vliti Kuo 

ClrnuE Kuo ft’s 

Chung-kiic Li-shili Yen-chiu Fa 

Chung Vung 
chun tzu 

Ciiisan (arctupelago) Jii'tti 
Gm Shu Qii Nicii 
ChuTi ifc«l 
Chu Wen 5lciS. 

Ch'u Yuan 

Chu Yuau-chang JJixSit 
Giu Yun-wen 
Co-hong 

Confucius (K’ling Fti Trii) 

Dairen, see Talicnwan icum 
Dabt [Chinese ea-bi-b-ma 

also Chin-kang Ta-shth 

Dalny* TaHcfiwan 

Eieutha (Chinese 

£rh Shih I luang Ti 
£rhVa Wm 

FaChia iMnH 
Fa-hsimi^ (Buddhistsect) 
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Fa Hsten 

Faticli'eng 

fangdiang 

fan fat 

fantnii 

Fan Veil 

fa-shib 

FaT'ang 

Fen (River) ^ 

feng (asacnike) ^ 

Fmg-huang JgLEi 

F 6 ]g Kuo-chang id^iSl^ 

F^Tao 

Fengtivn 

F»!g Vii-tuiang 

FwgYnn-sihan 

Foochow li^ 

Formosa (T"ajw;iii ^m) 
fu (administrative division) ^ 
fu (good farttme or happiness) 

m 

Fu Gilen 
Fulfei iJt 4 l 
Ftikttti All 
Fulin il|h|$ or 
Fusliuti am 
fui'ai ma 

fu>>i!an 

Galdan (Cliuiese Ka-ehr-tan 
Gobi (also cialJfd Sha Mo 

^ m) 

CiGlfJcn Sand* Rj'^er of itie (up¬ 
per readies of ihe Yangtze;) 
Cbin-sha Qiiang 


Gurkhas (Qibe^e K^uo-^hr-k^o 

Hainan 

Haldta 

Kami 

Han (dynasty) ^ 

Man (state in Giou dynasty, for¬ 
merly part of Qi’in 
Man (stale) 

Han (River in Kwanglung) ^ 
Hati (Rivicr in Uupeh) tj| 

Han Gii 
Man Fci Tau 
Hangchow 
HanMsuch 
HanJ«, 

Han Kan 
Hankow 

Han Learning (Scliqol) 

(Han Hsuch PaJ) 

Mantin 

HanlinYuan 

Idan Wen-kung 
Hanj-ang gEI© 

Hanyehp’itig 
Han Yu 

Heilnnghiajig MliECC 
Heilliao m 
Hochieufu 

ho lun ch*uan mfCi 

Hoiiau 

J'Toimrifu 

Flongkong 

Hopei fpJ4t 

hoshang |n|^ 

HoShra 
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Hott Chao (dyrmiy) 

Hou Olid (dynasty) 

Hou Chin (dyimsty) 

IIou Chou (dvTtasly) 

Hon Han (d>TOL$ty) 
tion Ban Shu 

Hqu Liang (djTiasty, 4 tli century, 
founded by Lu Kuang ) 

Hou Liang(dytiaaty,iolhceiit»ty) 

Hou Shu (dynasty) 

IIoH Tang (dynasty) 

PIcru T‘u 

Il$ia (dynasty) JI 
Hsia (state') 

Hsdaiifu 
Hsiang (River) 

Hsiang Oii 5ifS 
Hsiang Liang 
Hsiangyang jjpjj 
J-fsiangYu 

Idsiao (duke or prince of Cb'in) 

hsiao (filial piety) 

Hsiao Sfiilng (Htnayana) /|»i^ 

Hsiao Qiiiig 

Hsiao Tao-ch’cflg 

Hsbt) T/ii-hsien jB^US 

Hsiao V'en jBffr 

Hsich n« 

lisien (aebnini strati VC division) 

m 

Hsicn Feng J^jg 
Hsicn NaJ Nai 
Hsicn Fci 


m 

Hsien't'iai Quao 
Hsicn Yang 
PIsiPisia 
PisiPCang 

IJsi Kiang (West River) 

Hsiq (name of Wang Hang's 
dynasty) ^ 

Hstii ChJang, saiuc as Sink tang 

Pisin Ch'ing Nien Tsa Qiih 

Hsitiganling (Kbingan) 

Hsingl-u JFflgp 
PJsin Huang Ti 
HsmT’angShu 
IJsin Wti Tai Shih 
Hsin Yuan Sink mx^ 
h$l $ 5 U mm 
PIsiTi B'ljp 
listtdig Nu li] 
hsiu ts*at 

HsiWangMu ^£1^ 

Hsi Wei (dynasty * |S|K 

Hsuan Tc 

HsthnTsang 

Hsuan Tsung 

ffsika T’ling 

Pfsuan \\'ang !S!3^ 

Hstich Rung 

PTsuch Sliti Oiiang Yen Chi 
Hsti ilsia-k'o mi% 

hsun fu 'SR 
HstmK’uimg 
Hsun Tzfi 
Hsiin Yueh "fiJlft 
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HaO Shih-ch'ang 
Hsu Ta 
Huai Ho 
Htiai-itan Tzu 
Ilua Miao 

Huan (Huan [Knng of Gi'i) 

m 

H uang Ch'ao ^ 

Huang I lo Jj( M 

Hviang-pu KJnfi 
Huang Shaiig 

Huang T1 (Icgoitbiy Yellow Em- 
peror) 

Huang Ti (imperial title) 

Huati Wen 
Hua-yen 
Hu Hal ^J]'^ 

Hui-bui JsUBt 
Hui-neng Sfig 
Hui Ssii Stffi 
HuiTi Stif 
HuETaung 
HuiTju 

Hui Yuan 3;® 

HuIUtao IQilS 
Hunan 
Hung i!fe 

Hung I'lsiu-di’fian # if ? 

Hung Jen gfef:; 

Hung Lou Meng 
Hung Wo 
Hupdi 
Hu Pu 
HuShih 

Huwd mm 

Idling (Gassic) gS 


I Chiog (Buddhist pilgrim) 
r Hoarihn 
IHoruim ISftlSl 
ijen —A 
ikojen — iiA 
i ko shtfa t'ou 
Jli (territory) '01|il 
T Li (book) 

I Ti 

Japan <in Giinesc Jili^pcn) H 7 ^ 
Jebol JiM orj£-ho-crli 
Jenghta Kltan fin Chinese Cb'eng- 
Hii-ssu fi£”^JS)-Al6(i kno^vu by 
his dynastic title. TaiTsu ±jSl 
Jm Huang AiS 
Juan Juan 
Judiia 
JuGilao 
JuogLu 

Kachin (Chinese Ych-j™ ^A 
or Shan t'ou lllHf) 

K'aifctig 
K'ailan 
Kan (River) 
k'an diien TiR, 
k’ang jK 

K’angHri J^flS 
K’ang Hsi Tzii Tien ® 

K ang Yu^wd 

ii*^ 

Kan Vitjg P'ien 
Kao Hsicn-fhib 
kaujiang 
kaolin 
KaoFien 
KaoTi mf 


THEIR HISTORY 

Kao Tsu 
Kao Tsurig 

Kamlmrurn (in Qtinese K'o-la- 
k'li-lim 1^140© 

FCo~b4iti-liii 

Kashgar (m Oiitieae K'o-^li-ka- 

chr 

Also Shu^fu-hsicn mil) 
Keb-Lao (Ch'i-Iao 3£f£. 

Keng Cliing-chung 
KhaJkhas (Giinese K'D-dir'k'n 

Khoten (in □linese Yii-t’icn 

f m) 

Khiibilai (in DiTncse Hu-pi-Uch 
or lisielt-di’jan PiS) 
Also known hy li» dynastic title 
Sbib Tsu HiM) 

Kiangsi JEW 
Kiangsu fTife 
Kiaochow Jlg^ 

Kirin 

Kiukiang ;fuill 
Kokoiior ( Oi 'ing Hai ) 
KoUoHm 
Korea (Chaohsien 
kotow (k'o-t'ou) 
k’ou n 
K’on Ch'ien-ehili 
Kuan Oiting if tl* 

Kuang Hsu 
KuangWuTi 
ktiankua 
Kuan Ti liJ^ 

Knan-yin (H# 

Kuan Yb mm 


AND CULTURE 

Ku Chieh'kang 
kuei ^ 

Kuoi-ku Tzii 
KuciWang 
Ku K'ai-chih 

icuidja(iiifn pfmy 
Kung(Princt) ijS 
K*iing Chian 

K’ting, PI* H. (K’ung llsiang- 
hsij 

K'ung Mhiit 
Kung Pu XSP 
Kuijg-sun Hung 
Kung-anu Lung 
[\ung-«un Y'ang 
K’un Ltai (Mountains ► 

Kuo Gmng-shu 

KuoHsi nm 

Kiiominehun 

Kuomintang BSE* 

KuoTzu-i 

kuo-yii 

Ku Shih PJen 

KuT'ing-liti 

ku wen 

KuYen-wu 

Kwangchow (bay) ;9I^ 
Kwangsi 

Kwadgtung JlSflK 
KweJehow 

Kytishu (Cluncse Chiu-c)iou 

Lanchnw mm 
lao liti 

Lao Tien Po Yek 
Lao T ien Yell 
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Lao Tzii 
Id shu 
u(iaiv) m 

!i (abstract ri^bt, th« etcmat fit¬ 
ness of tkuig^) M. 

Liang^ (dynasty I 
Uaii|r(taeIJ ^ 

Liang Oi’t'^h'^an 
Liang Shu 
Liang WuTi 
Liao (dynastj') 

Liao (River) ^ 

Liao Chai Chiii 1 

Liaoning 

Liao Shih j|* 

Liaotung (Ptsiinaitfa) Sj^ML 
Li Chao-tao 
li cii« 

Li Chi laS: 
ti Fan VQan 
Li Hong-chang 
Likin ft t 
LiK’o 

LiK’o-ytmg $3£iH 
Li Kuang'U 
LJKuang-pi 
UK'uei 
LiLin-fn 
ULtmg-citi 
Li Lung-mien 
Lin-an 

Litig-hu T^fen 
Lin Tz^hsu 
Li Ping iftJJ: 

LiPo 

LiPo-yao 


Lt Pn (Board of Qvil Office) 
Li Pu (Board of Ri(c$) iBfSS 

usao mm 

LiSI]ih-dj^ 

Li Shih-miu 
Li Ssu 
Li Ssu'hatin 
UT'ai-po 
LiTe-lin 
Li Te'un-lisu 
li Tttng-yan^ ^im 
Li TzG-ch’etig ll£ 

Liu (nding family of Handy* 
nasty) |PJ 
Liu An 
LitiChih-chi 
Liu Oiih-yuan 
Uu Ch’iu (Islands) 

Liu Hsiang 
Liu Hsio mfx 
liu Pang |f)#U 
Liu Pd #J(« 

UuSung (dy-nasty) 3lJ3c 
LiuTs'ung 
Liu Tsuog-yiian 
Liu Yu (founder of Liu Sung 
dynasty) mtUt 
Liu Vu (i £tli ccuttny) §1 J|t 
LiuYiian 
fj Yen-shoii 
LiYiian ^jKI 
UVuan-hutig Igxilfe 
Lohan (arliat) 

Loi<ii m 
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AJso written Laij-Iao 
?£Se and Liao-Jiao 

Loyang rm 
IS at 

Lu (Empress, of Oi’ien Han dy^ 
nasty) g 

Lti (state in Gioii dsnasty) ''S' 

LuGiia 

Lu Cbiu-yuan 

Lti Hon ^ la 

Lit Kiian^' 

Lttn ^ 

Jiwig SI 
laing M«i fillPS 
Lung Wang Mi 
Lim Vu 
Lu Pu-wd 
Lti Shih 
Ludsung 
LnYen Sffi 
Man Chta 

^lanchuria (Tung ran shei^ 

Throe Eastern Ptovutecs. nr 
simply Tung shriig JK^ Tlie 
Eastern Pfovtitces) 

Mangu (tn Chinese Meng-ko 

MwiTan 

MaTtism^lin 

MaYuan (1st cEJit(ir3‘ 0 .C.—ist 
centmy A.D. ( 

.\Ia Yuan (Sung dynasty artist) 

MetTsil mM 
Mencius 5j£^ 
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MengTien 

M^gTzfl 

MfflgTzuShu 

Mian fahtjriguial people) ^ 

niiao (temple) 

Miao Cilia 
Jktiaotzu ^ 

Mi^Gtiao 

MtFd 

MMtHfn mm 

Alin (Ri^xr, in Fykien> EO 

iliji (River, in S^ecli\v™) 

Mm (^iaieat begitiiilng of Sitny;) 

m 

Alinji; (dyruisty) ipj 
Chi^ 

Miog Huang: Ti l!H&^ 

Ming Shih I?}^ 

MingTi M 
Mongol (3ttib:igkii) 
ilongolia (Meng kii) 

^ Jo-SD ^ 

MoTi S!0 

Mo TjtQ Si=f 

mou (measure of land) ^ 

Mu (prince of Lli'lti) ^ 

MuCh'i 

Mu'jmtg 

Mo Wang ifilSE 

Xan Gian jfj 

Naiiariiihtt 

Xanlbn I^eI 

Xanking 

Xan Pd Cti'ao |(J-lt^ 

NanP'iiig 

XaitSiian 
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Nan Shill ^ £ 

NanT'ang ]^;|f 
Nan Wang 
Nan Yucli 

Mayan (in Qiinrae Nai-yen 
NdQiing ^lE 

N«Ko nm 

Kcwthtvang 

nieht*3t 

Kicnfct £ 

niai hao 

Ningh^ia 

Ningpo Igili 

Xonni (iiLH-kiang tpiT) 

Ntichen (Iwittr Jfichnn) 

NiiKua 

Nurhachu (inQiincseMn-elir-lia- 

His dynastic liilc was Tai Tsu 
Nno and his reign title 

T'ien Ming 5^^) 

Ognlai (in Chinese 

liis dynaspc title was 
T’aiTsung J^t^) 

O Mei Shan s| it 
0 .tniHn ptfUrc 
O-nii-tVfo 
Ordos (Uo t'aa) 

Oii-j^gHsiu 

Pa llsien A (jll 

r&i Qua Using Vl'fltlE 

]/ai fang 

PaiHo 

fiaihua 

Pai-lien Qilao 

PaMlen Ilul 


p'ailou 
paJoH A # 

Panth'ati Lama 
Pan Chao 5(83 
Pan Ch'ao 
PaqKiiJfflfl 
P’anKu 
Pan Piao 
PaiiVung Iff® 

Pei Ch'i (dynasty, fitheenhity 

A.n.) 4 ti^ 

Pci Cn'i Shtt 

Pei Ct»Qu fdvnasty, 6tli century 

fD. 

Pci Han (dynasty) 

Peiping 
Pet Shih 
Pcit’ing ;|fcl| 

Peking ;|t)^ 

Pcn-t’sao-kang’mu H 

Petuntse 

PienTJang f{;^ 

Plen t'j (a style of writing) 

P'ing dt'eng 

PingPu 

Fingyang 

PoChu-i 

P’o.j'ang(Uke) 

P'u-lisien S® 

P’u Siing-lmg 
p'u-Pi-sa-io 
Pu^i'o 
PVt'uShan 
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Pii-yi(P-i). Henry 
(the kai Emperor) 

San Ch‘in^ 

San Fan (rebelhort) HSF 

San Ho Hui 

San Kuan 

San Kuo Ckih 

&m Kuo Oiih Yen I 

SanMlnOiuI 

San Pao “ Jf 

San Tsang 

SanTzuOiing 

Shanicen 

Shan (a sacriike) 

Shang (d>^as1^ ) |S 
Shang Chih-hsifi 
SIiang-Lh’uan (island ) t_\\[ 

Sliangliai X.M 
Shang K'o-hai 

SlumgShu Kn Wen Shu Chmg 
Shang Tl 

Shang Yang {also called Wd 
V^uig) m 
SlianhdkuDm \hmm 
Shond lUH 
Sltanmng' |ll$ 

Sliaio Yunp 
siic a 
Slien 

Shm Qibd 
slicn chu m± 
shCnf ^ 

SliengJ^ ®A 

Slimgtilng 

ShcngTsQjcn ifelflt 


Shaig Yu 
SbeiNuiif 
Shen<fi it® 

ShenYo efcft 
shih (jHKtryJ |J: 
shih {stonv) 

Shih Chi Stie 
5hih-i;hia'fo 
Shi iKliia-moii-ni 
Shih Giing 
Shih aiing-fang 
Shill IIuaufi Ti (of Ch‘in dy 
nasty ) 

Shih S$Q-ming illJSP 
shih t'ou 
Shih Tung jfc 
sliou ^ 

Sfiu {«tatc in pirescnt Szechwan) 

ShuChing 
Shu Han 
Shun ^ 

Shun Chill 
Shuo Wra 
siiuyuan 
Sinidang 

Soochow mm 

Soottg, T,V. (Sung Tzd-wt'n) 

Ssti'nia^ C1i*ien ^ 

Ssu-ma Kiung 
Ssu-ma Tan 
Ssu-tna Yen 
S$uShti 

Ssil T'icn Wsmg (!55d 
suaop'an (abacus < |3L£ 
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Su Ch'in 

Stii (^>1135131) Fi^ 

Siiijen 
SuiShu 
Sui/u.ui 

Sttn Ch'iian mm 
Sufi Ch'uan-fang 
Sung (state of—in Diou dynasty) 

Sttng (tlynasty) 5 |c 

Sungari (Siinehtia-kianff ^ 

Sung Chih-viGn 

Strng Siilh 5f;4t 

Sung Shu 

Sifflg Yiln 

SraWra 

Sttn yal-sen mMVi 
Su Shih KM 

SuTung^p'o 
Swaiow itiiiyi 
Saediwan S)t] 

Ta Sht-ng (\Iahayana) JtS 

TaOi-i :k^ 

TaCh’in 

Ta di'ittg (clynasQ-) 
TaQi-rngHuiTim 
Ta Ch'fng Lii Li 
Ta Hsueh 
t'afchi :icS 
T'aiffsQ 
TaiHu ±iSB 
T-ail :fc- 
T'aiFiiig 
T*ai ring Yu Lan 
T'al Shan £ij[j 
T'aiT^u iyft 


T’ai Tsung 

T'ai Wan (see ronnnsa) 
T’aiyuan 

TalaiLania ^IglSH'Vi 
Talitnwan (Dalnv, or Dairen) 

Talifu 
TaLiSsti 
(an (picid) B 
T'ang fdvTiasty I Ijf 
T'ang;en 

'Tai^u 

Tang T*3} Tsung 
Tan (of Taoisrn) 
tno (prorinces under T'ang T’ai 
Tsung I 
T’aoQi'ien 
T'ao linn 
Tao Hsuan 
Tan Kuang 
Tan Nai XaJ 
Tao Sheng 
tao shih |g± 

T'aoShuo pjlft 
laot’ai JE'fe 
TaoTcQiing iii^gf5 
Tao-te-hsuch-she 
fesofich SU 
Tao Yuan 
T'aoYuan-ming 
Tarim River (T'a-lirmu-ho 

Tat’ung 

TaYu 

Te (virtiic) g 
Tengchow (Shantung) 
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Ti (sui imperial title) ^ 

Ti (Earth) m 
tiao ffi 

Tibet (Tsaog ^ or ilsi Tsaug 

tich'i mfIL 

tien (lightning) tg; 

ticn (lialJ) j|S 

Tien (Heaven) Jz 

ticnch'e 

tiench't 

t'ienchl 

T’ifitiHsia 

Tien Huang 

T ien Lao Yell 3£igS|& 

T'ien Li 

T’icn Ming (Htavtu's decree) 

ticn p30 
Ticn Shan 
T'ien Sliih 

T’ieti Tai (sect of Buddhism) 

Tictitsin 
Tien Tau 
Ti Huang 
t'ing Ig 

TingWuLatiTing 
ti-pao IBlfljt 
Ti-tsang itbiX 
Tnngkmg 

ToPa(Toba> leSS 
T'o-t’o lisu 
ToungPao Jifti 

Tsa m 

Ts'aiGiing 


TBat Li Chiat) 

Ts'ai Ting-kan 
Ts'ai Yuan-p'd I^TC^ 
ts'ao (grass) $ 

Ts’ao Hsueh-di'Jii 
Ts'ao Kuij ^ ^ 

Ts'aoP'd 
Ts’ao Ts’ao 

Tseng Kun^fon t^lS^ 

Tain (dynasty) ^ 

Tsinanfn 

TsoChuan 

TsoTsung-t'ang 

Ts'tiiShu 

TsungK’apa 

TsiiDgJi Vanion 

ts’imgshii 

tsung tu ISff 

Tuan Ch’i-liii ISStffi 

TuCh’ayiian 

T'u Chikh mm 

tuchun 

t«Fu lirjg 

T'ting Qi’eng 

Tung Oldig Ssik ii|&^ 

T'ung Cbicn Chi Shth Pen Mo 

T’uug Chicn Kang Mu ^ 

l‘*ung Ouh { a h istoi^- > ^ 

T’ung QiUi (Qi’iiig Emperor) 

t'ungdiih (sub-prefect) 
TungCbo 3!Jit 
Tungaumaiiin 
Tung Oiinig-sliu 
Tung Han (dymsty) 
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Ttmg Ti 
T’ungTien 
T'lmg-t’ing (Lake) 

Tung Wei (dytiast^-j 
TungYo SiSt 
Tun-huang $5tjSS, 

Turfau (T'li-Iu-faii fiiigj 

Turgtit fCiMtitfsc T‘ti-<hr-hu*t‘e 

TuW^-hsTu 

TtiVu 

Tiu OiihT’ung Qiitn 
Ta’u-ai-tsung jSSSii 
Tz'iiHsi Sgf 
Trflyiijg 

Uighurs (Chinese Hui-ho 10^ 
or IPliS Also 

Urga (Chinese K'u4iid 5|ifd^ 
Ussuri (Wu-su-Ii X^U^J) 

Wai Wia Pu 
Wang I 
Wang Ari-shih 
Wang Ch'ung 3 £yif 
WangHsi^IiHi 
Wang Mang i $ 

Waug Pi 3^^ 

Wang Wei i|f 
Wang Yaiig-ming 
\\\Tiihsica 
WanU SS IS 
Wan-li-ch’aiig-eh'eng 
W'^an Shou Kung 
WaaSuiYeh 
\Vd (djuasty) S| 


Wei (state in Chou dynasty for* 
merly part of Chin gj || 
Wd (River) ^ 
VVei'Shih-hsiang-chiao P£J9|[|$( 
Wei Shcu X|i{5c 
WeiSliu 
VV’ei-t'o 3g:p£ 

\V d \ aiig (aiso called Shang 

_Yi«ig> 

Wen ({lerscuml name Ch'ung £lif 

Wen Ctriog 3t ^ 

Wdi lisienTung 
wdi li ^g| 

WenAtiao 

W«t-shu 

WmTi 

WdiWaiig %-£ 
wu (witch) g; 

W'u (dynasty in V'angtae \'allcv 1 

l\ u (state in Chou dynasty) ^ 

Wuchang 

Wu Chian M.1S^ 

Wu aiiiig 3 lS 
Wuhan sSai 
WuHou J^|j 
Wuhu 

Wit Aliao 5^^ 

Wup-d-fu 
WuSan-kuci 
Wu Sheng Alino 
^Vusih 

WuT'aiShan 

WaTao-haiian 

WuTao-tzu 
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Wu Tao-yGan 

Wu Ti [ddeof sovcral emperors) 

\Vu Ti (Thft Hve Sovereigns) 

5 : 1 ^ 

WuTseT'ien 
Wu Waiig 
W'uWsi 
WuYScii 

Yakiili Heg(Qiipi3c \.Vkti-po-k*o 
Vain 

Yang (of Vin Yang) 

YangChien 
Yangchow 
YangQiu 
Yang Hsiuitg 
"i ajig Kuang 

Yang Kuci-fei id 
Yang Shao (cuUurej WSS 
Yang Ti jb§^ 

Y’angize Kiang 
Yang Yen 

Yao (a nofi-Giiiie'Sc ptiOple in UiC 
South) 

Yao (ruler, before the Hsia dj*' 
nasty) ^ 

Y^aoCh a 

Yao Cliien m 

YaoChI‘h^ 

Yao-shih-fo mn 
Yarkand (in Chinse Yeh-ehr 
cit'iang Stxb'e-fu 

Ydt-3u Ch'ii-ts’ai 
Veil Ming-shm 


Ychonaia 

Yen (state tn the North tn 4th 
and 5th centuries A.D») 
Yencbing 

Yen Hsi-<hal mv^ 

Yen [Isi-shan 
Yen Uni ffljtfil 
Yen*JaicM?s Y.C (Yen Yang- 
ch’u) SHJIO 
Yenjo-ehu (S^Siai 
Yen Li-pm I Hl'i]t 4: 

Yen U-te 

Yen Ytian MlC 

Yin (of Via Yang) 

Vin(dvna3ty) 

Yo & 

YoFei 

yii (jade) ^ 

Yfl ^ (or Ta Yu 

(foimclcr of the Hsia d>'na9ty) 
Yuan j5£ 

Yuan (dollar) X 
Yuan (d3'nasty) X 
Yuan Chao Pi Shih 
VuanQi'u :&^f£ 

Yuan Shih TCSi 
Yuan ShiU'k^ai 

Yuan Sliili T'lem Tsun % feX ft 
Yuan Wd fdyiiasty m 4tij to 6th 
cent tines A.D. ) XSfc 
Yuan Yu Xjpii _ 

Yuan )'uan 

Yu arao 

Yuch (state in Chuu dynasty) jtS 
Yucli (peojdcs on tfie south coast 
in Cli’ih and Han times anJ 
earlier) 
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YuehChih 
Yulisien ^ 

Yti Huai)^ 

Yu Huan^ Shang Ti 
YtiMoi SP9 
ywiE 
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Yung Cfa«ne SJP 
YuugLo m 
YungUTaTifti 
^Yung Wing ^|BJ 
Viinnan 
Yu Wang 
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.^bhidbiTniiip 64? 

AcTiib£t&, W 
Ampuncturtp 
AdopkiDitH 6T^ 

AgKtulluiT, undft it* Cbmi^ 36, 5^; 

general] description, SSS>-^75, 60J 

Alfnm, tiuty of+ 351 
Alf ttiiuport, 450. 451, -161 
Attiu, iT& 

AUuuin, 317 

Alcxaniicr the Gniat. JOS, IM* 128 
Allftlk. 106 
A-lo^pcfL, iOA 
AlUr^ 36 
Amimny J^S 
.AmlUblm^ 63?, &1^ 

Affinyp U 

AmuF Ilil'^Er, 19, 353 
Amurs&fiA, 321 

Anc^ilon^ hduon lOi 61A^^3 
Anfu Club, 405 

ApgloJiipHu^ AfExiwep 394, 3% 

A^faul, 5, ID 
An Lu-flun, 1£4, 20S 
Atitmuq, 94, 191 j inVBilBd by Monfots, 
265, 266; md Cbltn Luivf:, 324» i6S 
Anshvis 439 
Ati-shOi-kaDi 
Anri-commlmi put^ 45$ 

Anttiit&n>% 15 

Antl-rdi^ui 466, 467, 471, 

638, 659 
Apricot, 125 
Arab*, IlM, IS7, IM 
Archery* 696 

ArthitecftiK, *5, T26-T36. 761 
ArJ^dl, L29, 634 
AriflwTicy^ 36, 38 
AnncniiLlU. 276 
Army, 540, 541, 346 
^rrow, 349 

Art, tmdjfr the Chou, 62 ; liuder llw 

633 


raiMr, 110^12, 220; in qeneral, 721- 
764 

ndrrrfwrrid uttfxd* 786 
Asistlc Petroleum Company, 45T 
AthWLii^p 696, 697. 7l6 
Alistimlia, 507 
Aulomobilea, 441, 46i, 573 

Bac±ru* 105 

Bamboo, u Kibjccl for polnlm, 744 

Bnmbod iDp*, 40 

Eanca llaliafui per b Clim, 426 

Backdit*, 4^12 

fiannkck, 506 

Bank or ChlnaH 598. 600 

Bsok of CnnnmrnicaUoos, 39S, 600 

Btnkj, 591-593, 598, 605 

BsPners, 540. 54-f 

Bantpie tnduAlrieSr de Chines 425 
Barfcy, 55 

BetiiU nod btiui rakr, 437 
Bcg^n, 687* 688 
Benevolent iociciks. 6SJ 
Bcrthemy convmtion, JSl 
Eklrotbnis, 671 
Blot, 33 

Biahapst Chinew, 472, 473 
BodMdhjuma, 166^ |70 
m, 634 
Bones, Omck. 34* 40 
Booki. bumlnie of the, 91* 92 
Bortftdici, Midueh 407 
Boxer Protocol, 391* 393 
Boxer Bcbrilion, 389-394, 486 
Boj^tt, 420. 411, 426. 4SA 
Boy ScoatA, "13 
BrWgK, 734, 735 

fiftmm, 41, 62, 126, 754, 755, 764 
Buddhtun, Jti oHniii iw*l introdbcriEm 
lo Chtnao^ 116-1.10. t4l; growth bo- 
tween tbo Hon and the Siu* 161^172* 
173. I76r Mru^ Uk rknf, 195^ 196 
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dr»npUDiit 

662 

Buriai, 6^1 

BurUngumc, Ansan. 366p 
BuriiLHH ^Q\ iat^dfid by MdUHab, ,f6&i 
32Jp 324. 363. 506 
Burma itci*£l. ++6p +49 

Ctiro confmncr. 45^ 

Calrad^Tv 41 

CalUgnphy. 21Z, 746^7+8. 763 
CamUluc, ^34p 2*9, J7l. 27S, 276 
Cjimita. 506 
CaniLb. 111.5^ 

Candaraii. 

Cuton, m. 333, 344-348 

Capital in^'tittiifjiij. uf fdtugiiEt^ 4I9 

Cmtmim, 70S 

Cjirtii. S94 

Caib. 5Q0p 3»i 

Cafb 591 

Calllt. 40 

Catty. 588 

ObdoD. 751 

Cfnuprate, 523. 57+ 

Central Baiik. 59S 
Cttramicj. 749-734, 763 
CercimM:Ll£s 60ft, 61+ 

Chabar. 18. 440 

CbaktiUlblq CUltlur. 34 

Chamber ot comimrrcs. 597 

Champa, Loi'aikd by Mnneabj 265 

Chaiiip]rv6, 757 

CkaK Kufl, 50-54 

C+QJi Kuo Tfi. 65 

Cb’dA Buddbi^, 170. 302. 246, 247 

CbiuvK ChlciL, 105. 1E36 

rhtino Chib^tuEV^T J86 

Changchun. 435 

Chain; Fd. I4S 

Chanj^ 136 

Chans Hj&flh-IUne, 4S0. +11. +34# +41 

Chanpr llsUn. 404 

rtun^ It 52. 75 

Chans Parts-ch’ans. 126 

Charnt Tfiai, 245 

Chains Twlim 405t 407, 410^ 42+ 

Ch an^n, 43, 90. 102. U9, 120, 190, 
191. I9i» 114 
Ch^init Chien. 109 
Chao luici+ 96-98 
Ch+n K’uojiS'yin, 325. 226 


Chao Mfug-fu^ 278 
Ch+n Wans- 44 
Cb'aahdcUh 106 
Ch+pd«laini^j 350 

Cham-clRi, 171-774; gruml dncrlp 
tiuU, 633-643. 660. 662 
CkotioE, 41^ 61, 108 
Chefoe Conventbjti. 367 
Cbtkiiinj;, U 
Chfen CbUn, 644 
Chip Jen, 644. 6+6 
Chtfi-yeiit 102 
Cb^^n dyn^^ty, 15* 

Cb'£n Kuaii-chamE^ 6ST 
Ck^iwt Shu, m 
Oi^en Tu-hdu^ 418, 480 
Ch^fd Tzu-ans. 109 
ChenK. Stf Shlh Huams Tl 
Oiejif^ Ch^lfiS'bunj;. 29+ 

Chens Ch^fau, 151 
Chnu;-hQv 2B8 
Ch"4iw Hi*. 24S 
Ch^ln^ Ilmn^ 624 
Ch^^ni: t-^'uaiiH 245 
CZh^enff Mms-iao, 145 
Ch'^ T&u. 2E7 
Cb^^i^f Wanig.. 43 
Chi, 47. 48, 31-54 
C^j, 348 
Ck'i J/jjuKi^. SI 
649 

CAV^nn, 223 
Ch(a Chins. 326. J2T 
Cbiang Cbfch-sMb. Stt Chiina Kai- 
sbtfb 

CliiiiEis Kai-sbet, 408-4 i3p 441, +42. 

430, 452. 470. 4i9. 656, 637 
Cbicirii, ?5 
CbtHl-k'aiii:, 147 
Chlcn-yeh* 147 
Cb^rn Chao. UJ 
Chlen Chliit 151 
Cb^tP liiiL See Formet Han 
Ck'ifn Han Sku, 1J6. 138 
Cblcft tuns,^ 321^26 
Chlen^Copg. ll 
CkHfH frd JI'fiT, 747, 792 
Ckik Ckm^ 526 
Chtk CkUn, 526 
CAiA Fji, 536 
Ckik 526 

C hib t 171 
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ChJh K ai, 171 
CMhUp S 
Ckih Vof, m 
CAjn, 

Chin (JucliGn), 

Chin ijynajly* 147 

Chin, finite nf, -lA-SO 

CAfn jAW, 179^ 3DJ. 2£8^ 531 

CAin jtAn, 175 

CAitt-fan 653 

Ch'in^ ofp 47-54+ 7^-rfO 

Cb'to dyud^ly, 38-48 

Chin KucK 224 

rhitiM fHQ|Kfp dcfcHhcdi 3^16 

Chiiiii Inland MLsiktnH 364 

Chinese Eaittm Railway i 382+ 423-425 

CAuijr Pod, 525 

Chlng-t^Hchtop 2S5, 3q6. 32Sp 7$2, 753 
Chinn Tip 103 
C*tflg Cjfn* 3Sr 56, srp 7a 
Chltnf dyiia*i> p 304-401 

Cliliui Minn. 705 
CAI'w^ W* KoOf 336 
Ch lni^ ru. 171 
ChinkknR. 10 
Chili iiua Shan. 641 
Ckh* r<m^ Shu. 21 i 
Ckht El a r<tf Skik, 

Ckuu, 18U 

Chou dynastyf 47-81 

Chnu Bdn, 47 

CAffn Kmmy 65 

Chou Eynfip 43, 44. 64 

Ch^ U, 43, 6^. a2. Il7p 135, 242, 331 

CkQti Skii, 173 

Chou Tiin-l, 245 

Cbtis[iaiiiiy+ under iht T^anf^s t^7, 1^8; 
under the Monools, 27S, 276, 231; 
undcf the Atingp 7^3, 24^; under 
K^ann Hm and Ch1en X-utiS. 3l7-Jlfl, 

325^ in Hid nlncttenth cefitur^\ 347, 
369-^71; alter E3W+ 467-473 J b 
Ifcperglp 655-658, 663 
Chu Chill-t^ao* 335 
Chu Hd, 245-250, 300. JOt, 330 
Chu-ko LUuKp t4st 146 
Cku SH CM Nun, 31 
Chu Tip 2&7-289 
Chu Win, 192+ 224 
Chu Yiba-dmnff, 271, 283-286 
Chu Viln^wcn, 286, 287 
Ch^L, 4r-49p 51-S4, HT, 


Ch'ii Vixan, 705 
chn j^p 330. s;3i 
ChU-loUp 623 
ChU V{i^n+ 52| 66 
ChuanK Te6, 73, 62 
Ch*iiafii£bow+ tl, 154. 237^ 272 
C^'iw CkHu. 63p 155 
ChQn^ 89 

CJM r^-nr, 320, 522 
C6iij? T1 
Chunir Diiap 498 
ChuMjl Nutt Min Kui>t 3 
ChiirkakinFr, 444^ 450 
Ckunif Kw, 3 
CAlrai^ Vi/K^p ?44 
ChHmff tjhp 4S 
Chufati ajEJiipebLa^ 11 

Civil service eAGuninallons, hrgmi+ 109, 
Under the T^anR, 182, 203; tn the 
Ch ine fterind. 529-533, 552 
Cbn, 667^9 

QftMk: ol Chinj?e_ Sw / Ckm^ 

CkMic vt Hisinryp See 5Aii CUajc 

Classic ot F«trjr, Sec Skik Cklnf 

ClasiliDr, /69 

CUmalE, 12-1 St 25 

Clobunni. 757 

Cemi, 15, 384p 583 

CofiUu 630 

Co-hnnK, 333^ 346 

Cotttincrcc, inider ihn Haa, tlip l?j™ 
V25: hetwMii the ttan imd Sul, 159, 
160e imdfiF the 193, 194; under 

Ihe Sune, U7-^S% 260; under the 
MonRub, 27J-274; under the Mintf, 
20S-2W; after 1894^ 434-460p 586- 
589 

CuUikncixm FreUp 470 
Communlfiis, 407-112, 441, 442. 450 
Cntniinidare, 458, 597 
Cnntt^UQ^p In. open jMiti, 372+ 384, 
427, 436, 453 

CnneubinB4n!, 672. 673 t 712 
Cnrtfnimm^m, under tfie Chnu, 70-72; 
under thr Han, ldl-U6p 141; be- 
InTen Ibt Han and SuL lS7i uiidfr 
ihe rann, 182, 204^206; under the 
Sun?, 243^250, 260; under the i^lliur, 
7S6, 300; aJler 1894, 466, 5l5^ 516; 
b Ccnetal, 61£-6i2$p 662 
Confudu^s 70, 71 
C<inlrndirt{r 50-54 
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Co-ptospcriiy Sptm, 443 
Connomiti, 570 
C«>tlon ^90^ 4S?, 45St 4^2 
Ci^KLtai- miild, 511 
Ccwryj 40 

Crkbiit I^htine, 7^0 
Cumncy^ II?^ 464 
Cuiiungk Cftlebk j46 

Btfvfcief 36^1 >366, 4^, 42S 

D«ki UrnjL, JI6, 31S 

Dc&d^ boitors 67S-63J 

EVutfchc-Asulb^ Bsialt, 161 
Dh^rtnanLk^iB, 165 
Diet, 366, 567 
Diitinjiiiat]^ 41^ 64^ 66^ 

Divom, 672, 712 
55 

DoTbn, 54^ 

DfrtiLlr Tmllti 7JJ 

Dnuson, 644 

DnigDa Bcrtit Fe^vftl, 52p 66» 705 
Dn^iii the Red Chm'^r, 129 
Dn^, 715 
Drmni^ sl^w, 723 
Drunkutne^ 696 
X^uuiA^f 543 

FrArtkr Han dyitutyp 99-115 
EsjUl^ AHjlf alp 62| 

EoaUm Cliin^ t47» i4& 

Eci^HrtitH|. All 
Economic hutory, 491 
Edoanmic Jf(« and ur^vuTUion, SSS- 
606 

Ediif^tiatip 473-^ 7^793, 7»k SOO, 
S04, «05 

Eight Immartals of the Wloc Cuft 2(SI 
Eipivlh Route Army, 443 
Eider Erotber^ Aswmlion of, 651 
EkuOu, 214, 22E>422 
Empiwu 5*9--52Jk b3* 

Empfui Dowager. Sf^ Tz’u Hii 
Kcwnelv 756, 757 
Eocydap^ftia^. *S0 
Enghml. Sre Oreal Britdn 
£rli ShOj IliimiR Tip 97^ ^ 

Vflp m, 777 

EtkiueiiEp 694* 695. 7lJ, 720 
Eunljclu^ 120 

Europe, effect of China oo^ in cigbtoentJi 

ccnltiry* J54, 355, 559 


Ew McioriDOs Army, 362 
Fjaiiilfi4Uoiis. S<f Civil Sm-loe Ez- 
ami nations 

EatralrrrflDdaliry, 3<4p 423 p 426-43^ 

Face, 6S9-695 
Ffl CMfl. ijf# Le^aE&U 
Factoii^, prow, 462, 463 
Faclory Jegidationp 
IDI 

Fa-hsicDp 166 

Fan\||y, 665-671 

Foinimf^ 464 

Fimrli'fflE, Ui 

Fans 636 

Fantaiip 697 

Fan Yeh, Jifl 

Farmi, slw cf, 559. 560 

Ffl mk, 634 

F?w(* 113, lt4, I40k l»S 

Fejrr-AMattpp 649 

Fcm! KucKH^hang, 404 

Fimg SS3* 651* 652. 659 

Frap Taop 225 

FrOgUrn. 19 

Fcok Yil-hakiu?, 4D5, 407, 410, 411, 470 
Ftfig Vlin-slian, 355 
Ferphtuaa, (06, J90 
Fertilizers, S67* 563 
Fistliol^ 705-707* 717* 720 
Fcfiiiafuinp umder the Chou, 59-61 
Ficdon, 209* llO^ 279* 783 
FEjnturea^ 46^ 

FiliaE piety* 670, 674, 675 
Ffvc Chu^ 777 
Five Dynasties, 222-225 

Fowliftirp U 
FDorbRlf. 716 
Pi( ko u tiitidi n p, 660 
Forestry', 570 

Farmer Hon dynasty, 99-115 
Fortnfisa^ it, ^93^ 3U, J77, 379. 505 
Four br^venly Kinps, 637 
Four Power Traty* 421 
Praiwe, 346, iSo. U4, 368, J8U 363 
Fmndmu^ 275 
Fh. 526 
Pu Chkn, 15] 

Fu m. 37 
Fukien, II 
Fnlink 133 

Funemt. 631 


Fu rai, Sl^ 

ru VUfin* S?& 
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GflinbUnf p £47 
Gandhai^p m, Sm 

736, 737, 762 
Cdutanu. 1^0 
CaiwtwiJi 77® 

<jrrtiiAll>\ Ea ShaitlunfTp 

Giisi, nr 

Chofft 749 
Gobi. 1& 

Godde^ o{ Brlfrcy. Set Kuan Yin 
Godip 621, 62Z 

Gold< 15 

Gurdqlt. Clkiuriri CconcFt 36? 
Government. 513-354 
Covemor, 3?6 

Gmo-Bujdhbt srtp 168+ l69p 210 
Grand Canal, (0, 179^ 76$, 2S$ 

OrafK. 106 
Gra^ hiuid, 747 

Grenl Bnuin. first iivar witi, 3+4-347 ? 
second WAt willi. 350^551+ spbera of 
infiuena in tbe Vonslic Valfcy. 3flJ. 
3S2, in Wdh^wei, 382; in China's 
Hide. 43$, 460J b Tilhrlp 413, *14 
Grentn East Asia, 443 
Crtjii WalJ^ first bttill, $5^ nnflrr the 
Mwir, 3QS, 730, 762 
Gnn SenndjLnfk 54t 
Guifcdfl. 4fiJ. |77'5Bl. 586+ 557. 604 
Gurkhas, 323 

IMrmn. U, 383 
Hokiuu, 337, 497 
nan CK 

Hon dj'mmyt 99-137 
Hjin Fd Tifl. 73. ftflv 
Han^dbow. 11+ 529 

fian mikk, 331, 332, 339 
linn FUa, 212 

Llnokow, to, 344 

Han Leamu3^+ 331, 332, 339 
HanUa Yuan', 167, 286. 524+ 531 
Bad ftiverx 9 
Han Wen Kunfl, 206 
Ranyehp'inir Compflityf *16, Sfl5 
Han YiL 30fi. 776 
Hurt, Rnbci:, iV 
IXorvesI iffidvaJ, 706 


Elawnij. 505 
Hay, John, 385 
Heaven. Attar of, 621, 657 
Heiiudp^chiitii^, 19 

Het Miifiv 4^ 

64 

HMc^ouhl, 290 
Hitiaymna. 12^ 167, 640 
Histories, 778 
Honoil, 5 
Kontsty, 589 

UnnidirinK. eednJ to Great Britain, 346 ; 

capuut^d by Japanese. 449 
Hnni^kcknit and 5ban«faai Bonkiiiff Cor- 
porarion, 381, 459^ 593 
Hopei. 5 
Horse, *0 
Ho Shanj^, 634 
Ho Sli^, 326, 327 
fiou Chao, 151 
Hnu Chin, 224 
Hou Ch^. 151 
Hou Chou, 225 
Ilou Han, 119^122, 224 
Him iJoa 3hfru, 138 
HqU LioJi^, 151 
Hou Shu, 226 
Haq T'ongj 214 
fCou T*^. 6S 
Hd Hdap 227, 230 
Hsi EUang. 4 11 
Ifji Ti, 52 
Hsi Wong Mu, 44 
Kaa dynaftyt 38, 39^ 86 
Kda. nfth ceoluiy dynutjA 152 
Hsia Knej, 257 
KsunfUi 43, J92 
Hdani? Chij 99+ 100 
Hmng Lbnitt 9® 

Hdang Rim+ 9 
Haaang>'anff, U®, 234 
Hdanir Vfi. 99, lOO 
670 

J/owo Cfiittj, 135. 792 
nnttr Sh^M£, 640 
Hsuo Tao-cEi'6l#p t44 
Hdao Ym^ 14® 

HiOeh Ho, 745 
JIJMji, 89. 111. 435+ S26 
Hsen 358 
Hsien Jim, 646 
J/j^ noi WJ* 644 


S3S 


naroKK 


Ftu IS? 

Chiai^, 653 
Siitn Vapji, 90 
Hsin ilyn&sly^ |t 6 
fffJn iViVrt Tis CJiik^ 413 

Hum Himiig TL» 116 
//jjn T^dj(^ 5Au, 2 l 6 
//oiB rii Tw SW*, 2S8 
^irir viiftn sm, tm 
Hsin^nlJni'^ 19 

ffiiif Sl% 530 

Hiiutif Nu, 94, 45. 104-106, IIS. IIS, 
ISlj US, 130, ISi 
Hifi Hiia-ltV, 303 
mu Kiunic-ch’l. 304 
Hsb ^hi^-cb^ang, 403 
H^u Tk, 271, 2S4 
HsXbm-tsang, I 9 J, 10? 

Kf^n Tmfm^ 16^1 S9 

lUiiafi T’titiK. 40Dt 401, 433 

llfUan Wanff, 43 

/T/iSrffa 62J 

//5»B Fir^ 526 

Hiun K^uahf, 72, 73 

Ham TzU. 77. 73. 78. 83, SS 

Hsih? VUdi^ 138 

flii Hii, 97 

i/K 573 

Hu Shlfe. 473, 4S0, 797 

Hu Wei* 331 

Hu-yiro, 202 

Huzi RiiNsr, 3 , 8 

Hull ilyic^ 62 
Huai-imii Ttu. 130^ 34Z 
Huui, 47j 4S 
Htian W& 3 , 147 
HuQLfki; Ch^d, t92 
Hiuiiijr Ho- Sf€ VdJdw Rmr 
Huang Shamgf 520 
Kuaius Tl, 37. 39 
Hiiirn g TsUlig4^i, 330 
Htti ktd. 6S4 
702 

Hul Sale, 171 
Kni Tl, lOl. U4 
Hul Tumi, 278, 254 
Hqi TiQ. 76 
Hui VOaia, 170* 171 
Htilmjw, 233 
Huraitbittw Hayfp 717 
^luii, 9 


Humlrtfl Family Naidm, 792 
UmiH Hsiu-ch^uiD, 334^56, 36J 
Imu 329 i 783 

Hung SddEly, 682 
Htinj? Wu, 2 & 3-286 
Kutukhtu, 414 

Zhn BqtuEA, 272 
iHcIiinig, 196 

f cAitis, Mh tr, 3), Lis, ur, 145 , j**, 

257 

I Ho TMia, 390 
Hi, 18*465 

/ ii, 6 S, 82, U 5 , J 40 
Immnrtdk, 646 

Impeji^J MiLEiLbK Ciutam^ 365. 366, 

384 

Imlrmnlty, Bi^cr. 393p 423, 425* 475 
Indli-idiLalism, 712^ 713 
Indo-ChioB, 20^ 354 
IndusUial ipq^^Raiivcji, 444 
IndusifiaUniJati, 462, 443 
Ir]du?tJ>', 575-,SS4^ 605 
laiaLidn, 449, 450, 476 
ltdt* 747p 745 
limcr Md^iuoilia, 440 
Intu, 595 

iDtfrnailonal ScitkmEtit in Shansi, 
348, 426, 427. 453 
15, 56, 111 

liTig^LtionH 56, 57, IJl 

IslM. IU4, m. n% 2>7, 4S4, SS5. M3 

llib'. 384 

I Tl , 99 

JuSt, i4S. 763 
JiMip GhU, 104 

Japdn^ inrIufEiGifd by Odda, i60, 161: 
ianutdrtd by tlw Tan^, 214. 215, 
22l; by tbi? Sung, 238? Invaded bv 
MongoU, 264, 265; and tbe JVIing, 
2S5, 287, 790; claib wUh, briorv 
I*M, 377^ 378; wht wiiJi (1394- 
1895) p, 379* 380; ivai iditb Riruia. 
394»396: bi World War I, 4 l^ig: 
aiid tbc Kuomdiuiui. 431* 442 * rt- 
bKlu ChldH Lit 19J1, 433-4391 \uriher 
JiiTi^Da China afler July, 1937 , 
442-453 

Javi Invaded by Msngofci, 

JeltoU l«, 14 


Ifitanst 37 

Jeni^ii Kbuin, U}, 23J, 735 
Jttuiti, 19A. 299, a2Sp J4T 

Jewelry, 7S& 

Jcwi. 2^3 
Juin Junn, ISJ 

jLlcTiEta, 228^32 
/h CAia, 510 
Ju 5i9 

Ju^k^r^K 7Q3 
Jim^-lUt 360* 3S0 
JtliEibUli, IS? 


Kadiinj, 49B 
RalUu, ^ 6 + 

K'dir&ni;, 215 

Kailu Milling Arlminhlr^tun^ 385 

E^tmuks 314, 313 

Kan Ri^iirp 9 

Kait yfjcjf P^ifJir 

Kai34f Ttp 439 

K^adp. S09p 710 

K^flng li-d^ 311^10 

K'anff Vu-Wd, 357^^359, 47t, 657 
Kiuu3)]kH, US 
Koit^^ 3 

lUu H^-chlfa. 15T, 188 
Kaqtianji, 564 
Kan PlfHp 191 
Kao TJ. ion 107 
Kan Titip Han. lOL 101 
Kao T«i. T^enfft ISO 
Kao TAiti^, 'Tifu;, 184, 165 
Kao Tsunxi Simp^, 12S< 1Z9 
Karakorum, 213, 164 
Aarma, US, 163 
Kashi^r, 185 
Ka^iair^ IBl 
Kch-lao, 498 
K£n5 CMng^Ufi^, Jl3 
176 

KctoscCiCp 456 
K^ro^rCiM 710 

Rhalkha». Ji4, 515, 111 
Kbanlij. 757 
Kbineaa, 19 

Khllan, 186, 111, 724, 726, 217 
Kbuybi, lJ3t ^34» :64“269 
Kbkhla. Inaty ol| J21 
Kianaii. 9 
K^flnKHi, 54 to 
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Kbochow Bay^ 38t, 4tS, 416, 419, 421 
Klnchiz. 192 

ELdn, 19 

Kitd^cn Godp 650, 704 
ECilr ByitEg, 69? 

Kd Lad Huif^ 661 

Kotut, 95+ 106, 125, 180. I84p 185; andw 
tfar Mlnp^, 284; Jaf^n attd Chrii^ 
ovtr, J7S, J79; Riisda wUhilraws 
from, 395 

KorenniL, tn ^lanchurki. 43l| 434 
£>!£** 317 

K^on Ch'icn-dblb, 16S 
KuxitiBa. 293. J14 
Ku Cltich-kati^j 87 
Ku K^iil-diUi, 169 
Ku Tl 6 A-lin, 330 
A"ei tij^jfp 776 
Ku Ven-wu, JJO^ 331 
Kuim Chiing, 47, 4S 
Aird^ ki/a^. 767 

Kium K?u+ 361^ 566, 589, 399, 4CG 

Kuati Tip 615 

Kiutn-^yiPj 63 7j 633, 641, 642 
Kudju Vit, 14S* 62^ 616^ 65? 

Kimn^ Wu Ti, N9 

KticIui^ 160 
KuH, 647, 648 
Kuci-ku Ti:0, 73 
Kuei Wan^r 2^3, 799, 317 
KtiMia, 18 

Kumarajivj. 165, 170 
Kimpr, Frintep 360 
Amtg Pu^ ill 
AWke CAuid^ 619 
K^ina- K. H , 410 
Kuna^iua Huiw^, Ho 
Kunie-^un Lun^, 76 
Ktit^-van Vaii!{, 51, ^8 
Kuo Chutia^u^ 256 
Kuo HM. 156 
Kuomlntbuh. 410 

Kcoimi^ran^, 405, 407^11, 445, 452, 
S4&. 549. 582, 714 

Kuqmintnni! Vouilt Cqip^n +77, 656 

A'l^ti Fii, ifS 

Kud ytf, 479. 768, 707 

KmhiE dymsty, 105, 123+ 128 

Kwaq^bDW. leased to FnuiKp 382 

Kwaniui It 

KnfraiigtuiiK. 11 

Ki^clioWp ^ 
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Libor ttuion^ 463. 

Lioqswr. 755, 756, 764 
Lirmuapc, spakany 766^7 1 £>| wiiUcfD^ 
730^776 

Liinsiiii;-]^ A^cmcnt^ 41 & 

Zjw» F«« ft* Yfkf 6S0 
IMH Yrk, 650 
Laa Tjt^p 71 
Lal^r Chin, 22A 
E^t^r Chav. 115 

Hio dynasty, J 224 

Later liane, 274 
Liter T'anj!^ 114 

6l> 535-536, 552 
of Xlliin4, 431, 456-416, 441 
L«ai 4 cur of flateg. In iho Cbuu dyimsty, 
4*. 51 

LctpUi^U. 77^ 6L 83^ IW, llO, 
110 

LcipUioa quxrler, J91, 

Lfi 252j 760 

Lrtw, t6T 

Lesser 6cal, 93 

Lhasa. 5l6, Ji22 

JUf, 748^ 5234 535, 689 

IJ Chao-tao, 111 

U CH 45, 61, 135, 747 

Lr i^aa Fxhepi^ 524t 543 

li Hiinc-chini?, 367, 363, 376 

U K'o. 76 

y ICo-yunE. 734 

Li Kutui^-li, 106 

U 1^90 

U K'uiL 76 

LI LJu-fq, 966 

Ll Lumr-ehL 166-16^ 

Li Lun^-rmen. 757 
U PiOftp 91 
U POp 307, 706 
U fV-yiOf 173 
U Pu, Sn. 535 
£i ^o, 6 £,S 2 
y Shih-thftn^ 304 
tJ Shih-miiL, 160-IM 
U SiO, 88-48, y5, m 
Li Ssh-bsiha, 212 
U T^Hn, 173 
U Tflua-h^, 724 
U Tnnff-twe;. 30* 

U Tf247 
U Vrn-thrvu, 111. 116 
U Ytiacu ISO 


U yGan fauns, 400* 4D1, 4D3-406 
liana Chl-nch'im, 476 
Uv»g Skit^ 173 
Liang Wu TL 14“ 

Ujtoninj;. 19 
Lian Rivtr, 19 
Shik^ ISS 

LiiiiJttiiig renifLsbda, 379, 360, 395 

Ubnute. W, 796 
Ukia, 547 
219 

Lixeratsre, utidcr the Chou, 62^« urn* 
der the Mine^ 302-304 
XJu Anp lid 
Liu Chih-dilj 3D6 
Liu Chih-yhaii, 124 
Lin Chiu, 2S4, m 
Uu Hdang. ti* 

Liu Rsianp-shnii, 350 
Uu Hjin* 117* IM 
Liu Pang, 100-102 
Lfu Pd. 145 
Liu Sutn;, 146 
Liu Ts'ufig, I5l 
Liu T^g^yOan, 209 
Uu V^^ 147,129 
Liu YDait, 151 
L<^b \*or, IS 

L«al igotiTniiaeiiL 553-535 

Lon\ 6, 7 

£^4an„ 634 

LuL 498 

Ln-b, 498 

Loyani;, HO, 114, 119 
Lu tOI 
Lu Chiu^Uaiip 250 
Lu, 556 

Lii Huu, 10], 103 
Lti Kuan!;, JSl 

Lfl Pu.wtt, S3. 5*, 37, 9S, SJ 

LU-Uunif^ 202 

L»n Tfl, tl, 33, 135, 3Sl 
LlWtf, 649 
Luiag Men, 739 
Lufljf WuMi, H9 
Lyttnu. Earl nf, 437 

Ma Tuan-lin, h252* 3^1 
3ta Viuip. IlOp 2!tt 
S-laciw, 194-198, Jl6p 366. 449, 691 
Hacaittiiry 324 

MaetlbUp 29 r 
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Afuhiirsiiu, ^ 

Mok jpjtE* J 
M&itrcyaii 
^[u Chid, m 
ManchoukuD, 19, 

MamJiUTui. J9| 10; ^n^ 3k2, 394* 

395; Japan itt. 39S, :196; rukd 
rhnhg T&o-Unt 411 1 and iht Twwiiy- 
Dfw Damond^t contidlkd by 

Japan. 431, 43^p 433-430| 490, 49X1 
l47» 504, S05E 54^ 

Cbinflt Z91-2HI rtik 

China, 309-^1 
Jf giM/arTn', 4T9,^ 767-76^9 
MoOgti. 233 
JhlJiinkhxsMxi, 19S, 199 
^IsDjtiirL, MO 

Afamj.! Aiwailiii Anlonmus, 474 
MawfVi 36? 

hlorrid^, tJO^n, 710^712 
J!as5 Edutallon Movement* ■l?6, 796^ 
SOO 

Mfudaifm. 199^ 200 
MedipWf jB 5-75#( 804 
Mfdjt&tion^ 61^ 

Ms TiO, 304 
Mendu^f ?lp 72 
Mtnj: T'iMj 93, 9S 
Mht% rsfi 3411, T3, U5 
Merchanti^ 57 

Merty^ Coddesi of- Stt Kuin^yin 

Mewd^orbo-, Jfijtii AmbiDsc Charki. 318 

Mbo. 496 

MlaoLiO, 3:6 

Mi-ebUo, 201 

Mlddkinan, m 

Mi Pd. 257, 746 

MiKiatioOi oE tbc ChliKS^i 303—310 

Military Coveniorr 549 

MilJcl/jSH 41, 55. S64 

Mi b-Eu, 637 

Min Rjw, 91 

Minrtab, 15 

Ming d>Tia4ty- 283+ 30S 

MinK Hiuinff. 186-189, 708 

3/fH| SkiA, 3Cr7 

Ming Ti. 120, 129 

Minini;^ 5S4 

Missionarifl, Oirtaitr. S€f dniadili- 
*17 

Mo Tiy 75, Tfr, &3, MU 130 
Mo T?n. Sfr Mn T1 


MnhHjmtuMluiifin. fstam 

Moofmedcs. Budilhi&t, (333-659 
Money, 40, 5S9-5fl, 599, 605 
MmisoltftK Xtj 26. 548 
Mongslih* Iniiver, 440 
MonffoliftK C1 w;Ut, 414, 425 
Mongols, MZ; fonqu^r CMna^ 250-2J4; 
mit Clifn4j 262—280; and the Minif, 
289 

Monkj^ !tiudiihiit, 633-636 
6tnntecorvm{], John 275 

Mom^n, Robert r 353 
MiHJemi. St* l^kni 
McKsn, 498 
3r<w, 568 

MifRmiBim, aacuvdt 626^ 627 
btoumic]]^ 631 

Mc\^ ^ctii/e$, 478, 709, 716 

Mut 49 

Mu Cb'i, 237 

Mu-jnxiR, 152 

Mu llang* 44 

Mukden iru riitrn t. 1951, 434 

Muuc, 160* 703, T5t, 764 

Nan ChaoK 188. 191^ 126. 222* 233 
Nan Ck^i 173 
Nan Han. 226 

NanldJi^s^ 14*, 1*8, 285; trenly at 
(t842y. 346; capital of the Republic* 
40n 410. *11; incident* Match, t927, 
4^0; lakcn by Japanese. 1937, 444 
Non 226 

Natt Skik, 175 
Kan Wan^. || 

Nan yiieb, 107 
Kfljrtotici, +46 

Nativnallu Party. Ste- KuEEmintinj^ 
Naynn, 264 
-Vct CAfnf^ 785 
Net Ka, 285, 320, SIZ 
NcoHConfudanisu of ihc Sung, 245- 
23Di 260 
Kep.], 523 

Ncfchifuk, tf«ty of^ 5t7 
Kc^onana* 197. 198, 276 
Sew £>otninuin See Stnkijmg 
Now life MovtrtiiEiit. 656 
Newipdipcto, 79$ 

New Tide, 479|r 480 
NW Year. 7SM 
New Zfslacd. 507 
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Pm, S26 

A£m S2U 
Sh* Powcf Tieitjs 421 
Nin^fasb^ 3p IS 
Nin^an^v 127. li|3 
Xonm, 19 

Ndtih Chlmi Pbin, 5. 6i 2-t 
Northern Uatir 2 Z 6 , 227 
Xoe^ under the MoBgnki 229 
NQcbcn, 22$ 

ND Kuip 2<T 
NuriiBcluii 291 

Ocean, eflect^ 2$, 29 
OfeCHial 2J2p 23J 
Old Buddha, Sm, AAl 
Omci, 641 

O-ml-t'o-ffip 627^9 
Opvi\ Chmr pqlic^p 3S4, 

Ojiiuni. J45* J4Sp 4SG 
6]^ 

Orncke bnne^ 34, 40* S6 

Qrthanl Pavthon of Tln^ Wu, 747 

Orduv 7 

Outer Mongolia, 414^ 421 
Oa-ymiE llkup 242 p 253 


Pa J7, 324 
fti«PiIa. 734 
P» C*w ilifitf, 7« 

P&i H<}p 5 

Poi 4 im^ 47fl* 7M, 797 
PA^-£rji CikwOp 324p 633 
Poi ij^o //w^ 170 
P'flr yawf, 735 
P«i /w* «2p 233 

raintinE, uad«!T iJte Tmn^ 211. 1X2^ 
under U» Suns* 236. 257; under the 
Mungabt ITBf in giaaciml, r4l-746p 
763 

PidwlilJiie man. J5 
Panch'ifi Lama, 315 
Pan Chan* 146 
Pan Ch’io^, UL 121 
Pan Eup 146 
Pan Pkau« U6 
Pan Vumr, 122 
P'tn Ku, 27* 39 
Peraoj Lifkleiit^ 443 


F^blhay Rebellion, 46J 
Papet. 1J5, 114,747 
Pkrkc^ Harry, 449 
FarUuan^h 123. 119 
Paliern style* 747 
Pcadi, I2S 

Pcai^ GaMm Qakh, 145, 6&4 
Pearijr Eznperur^i 64S 

Pci Chi, 154 
Pd Ck^i Shu, 374 
Pd ChaUp 154 
Pci Han, 151 
Ptipin^. 411, 73 S| 736 
Pd Shik, t73. 216 
Peking. Str aha Pdpin|F 

Peking, 13, zas- nna the Buxers 2^ 
393; architeeiure, |35, 736 
Pekius Cacette* 525 
PekJnE man* 35, 36 
P^n, W 

Pen U'ao kani^ mu. 404 

Peu^le'* PnUiktl Cotindl, 432 

Ferdaiis^ 194 

PersptctliTi, 745 

PtesciElurea lidiiidi, 370 

Petroleum^ 15 

Phiiip^nei, 297, S(J6 

Pbiloflopfay, under the CJmu. 67-^0 

Fhoezda* 649 

Ptwfwtie, 772 

Pl-ln.fo, 639 

PtfcH m 

Pidgin Rnglisfa. 795 

Picn Liang, 225 

P'iCM PL 155* 343 

Pin. 40, 56 

PilkTs* 732 

Ptngcb'feig, ISi 

Pwif Pii, S2.I 

Plogyaniip 106 

PlrK 296 

Thm CarpinL John uf* 27S 

Pkiforms, 732 
Plow, 55 
P* Cliii-L 709 

Poetry, under the Han, J36t under Ihc 
T*ang. 206-209; in ^memh iBJ, 7S4 
Polo, 696 

Foro. 5fartn, Mcolp, nncl Maffra, 274 
Pnmc^traJiate* 160 
Pope, Taoist. 644 
PniuikUnn, iucurca, 500-502 
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PoTPJliliPi under the Sung, 254-J$6i ud- 
ilcr ihc Miitg:, JOS* 40^; unjiiri 
Lutir, in 7S^7A4 

?0tt Atihur, m 
Portsiuoutl^ TrcAfy 49^ 

Portu^CKr 7% 

Pa»LtE :&er\'ict, 

Pi>tEC[7» var^« Ln ifiuiEralu 74^744 
P'o-yimff tJ 

4&4 

Printlnp^ tn^un. 114 s unditr ihe 
Stmi;, l£4, 4S4: m REhetaK 7^7p 
804 

Pidtutantsv after IS94. 461-171 

PrtiVTibs. a04 

PfuvUim, 

Pru^indiil Jud#«r 
Piinlti\'e E^ipteJiikin, Md 
Purr L^nd ituddli>iuti, 171 
PV^faakn, 640p til 
P u4, 4J5i 439 
P-M-M, 644 
P'u-tV It. Wl 

QuruE. 481 1 71^ 

Rahban CAimw. IT4 
Radical. 711 
Ftacr. 4^15. m 

Raiimad^ brRUD. 4T4f coucesskiDs (at^ 
484, rnarr building, 441^ 460 
Rainfall. 11-14 
Ramie, 5t6 

RrciraUen. 698i &97p *I6 
Red Rasin. 8 ^ ^ 

Red Eje|ir)aw>> Lja, 681 
Red Sch: 1, 415,316 
Red Spcin^j 681 

Rcldrm mdvcirKAl, tJ 1898, 438-489 
RcliRion. nmlcr iKr Sluuag^ il^ unilrr 
th^ Chnu^ 67-69 p under lim Chin. 95, 
96; under ibt Han^ M&i lilt 114, 
Hi; uittltfr the Muni^ul*, 161, 16S, 
27J;-^77^ ^Alt alter 1894. 465-473; kt 
geneial# 607-664 
Renaijaaner, 479, 480 
Rct^hlic. 400-W 
Rird, Matthew, m 199 
Rice. S5, 564 
Rjcfaiinl, Tlffrothyp 486 
Ritn C>nntroVmy. 418 
Rgails, J4^ 14 
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Raman CathoBcs^ alter tS94, 468-^73. 

St£ dim CfarbtiallRy 
Roman Emigre, ]£4 
Ramonizalian, 195 
RcwIk 743 

Rtibnirk, Wilham of, 1?S 

RujiSbi, cnlnl iThd nprtb ul Hie Amurf 
353 ; and IJi, 363;; iti Mancburbi. 482 
war with Japint 494-^96; in Outer 
Moneoliu, 414: rclatinnA with. 1917- 
1930^ 422-4151 ami Japad^ after 1941. 
443, 439: i/ter 1941, 446, 441 
Ruskanr, 197* 3t7* 311, J2T 
RuEJio.fdfKLlieAl; Wot, 394 - 496 ^ 4 J£ 

Sflcml Pkiki, 314p 6Llp 670 
Sallp 111 
Sail ta^, 538 

Saffldli tabhadra, 640 
San Chlnfft 643 
5am FaUf. J li 
Sam Hb fimt, 681 
San Runn, 645 
Saa Knc Ckik^ 173, 784 
San Ktta CAfi }Vh 143 
49* Min C8ff f, 400 
San tmmx,* 640 
5an Tzv CiwjF, 792 
Sarntmiana, 126 
SdkaJJt 299. 4t7 

Sdener, hackwordfieA^ idp 784, 785, 804 

SeiiltituTr, 747-741, 762* 763 

Scythun InUdmce, 55 

Sectet *odf1&fSp =£ 0 , 587 , 681,6Sl* 720 

Sr™ SdREi uf the Rambno Gmv^v 157 

ShidEysmuni, 6 J 9 

Skan, 113, t]4p 140, t85 

Sbanit dyimrty, j|, 86 

ShniiR Chih-i^n, 414 

ShanRhaJi 4*8 

SliaJiithal Grriml RerievQtmt Sockty* 
684 

Shuiiij K^a-hd, AU 

56*r Ail If E* 5'6if CA-fj^tif, 341 
Shang Th 4t^ 68, 75* 607, 608, 611 
Sbamt Vanr, 51, 78 
Siiaiul, 5j 7 
Sbandi 

Shantumt, !l“7i419 
Shao Yufi^, I4i 
5Apitp W8 
56^ CkiaOf 654 
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Shbi Vot 175 
Skhtt* 526 

^Ariif Jiftf 646 
Slicn^khie, 19 
Shfaig YQ, 519 
Shviftdi 5 

sm CH a4,117^ uj* iss, m 

Sbili-<hla-fo, flj9 

CkiM^, 11, 59, +4, 62, 51, «, 117, 
1J5» 5S2 

$hlh Chhi^-t^ai^, 224 
Shii Htiim^ Up 55, 54,^ 

Sfaih S«u-mini, 159 
5*01 ritMi, 206 
Shimj^noBcld. titalj- pI:^ 379 
Shu, 51 

Sku C**ijt, 37, 5!. 52. 9J, U7. U5. 

2Utr 504, 55K 
Shu Hui> 14^^ 146 
Shu schpQl, 250 
Shuii, J5 

Shun Chili.511 

W-Vji, J36^ 7 M 
SiiDip 506 

Slit, 53, 124, llfj 456j 565 

3111a. m 

Slfti^punTp 449, 507 

SiuiiMiy, 17, 26, 27* 522, *25* £U 

Sfat Bosrdi* 522 

Sti 52 

S^vny, 142^ 195, 6a7 

SuOt Cod dl thct 625 

Sdoig^p T. *10 

Soqihimip 27* 

Suulbern Chi, 149 
Soy ban, 564 
Stnii^ 554 
S]Niiuurd5^ 292 

Sliriim and Autumn AEfflak Sec CA'im 

crm 

SqWMt. S*9p 695 

.Sj* A“'h C^'itqu SAUf 76] 

A6 A'* CI'UH Sim nurti 57ir, Ci'is 
Ting, 761 

SaO-dui Cirijfft, *4> 9J* 1 11, 115, 

Kiumr. 251 
Sfll-ina tVb, 14* 

Ss§ 7*Um Wm^t, 637 
SuiAdard OU Compaiiy* *57 
dill, 616^26 
Si«Mi] mv^kilUuii, 461 


Sttlsc, 759 

Stiinion tiocbw, 456, 45?, 44« 

Story-telkr, 702* 703 

Student nmvcmenli, 476, 477, 711, 714 

Su Chtn. £2, 75 

Su SUbp ISO, 253, 7*6 

So Tun^ ii'o^ 253 

SngiT, 197 

Sul dynasty* 117-160 
Sui iln, 3? 

Sid Skv, 216 
Sub’uuip 5, Ifl 
Siimuim, 236 
Suinmcf PaUot^ 

Sun Ch^'iflii, 145 
Sun Cb'iian-fkiijilp 40S 
Sun Fo, 4^9 

Sun Ynt'xn, m, is* 5S7, 401, 403, 
405p 402, 405, 470 
Suii^, 46 

Suji« Cbdh-wSn, 209 
Sueu dynasty* 225-25* 

Suuf, poltny, 730, 751 
Swnx 253 
Sunt Sku, 175 
Sonr->'Qn. 166 
SuBK^ri River, 19 
Sulm, 640 
SwatoiVt II 
Sycce, 391 
Sxech^n. 9 

Ti Chi. 192 
Ta ChTn* 124, J46, lS9 
Ta C^kt La u, m 
Ta Hiwk, 247 
Ta Li Sid, 5M 
Ta 640 

Tablet, antcittal, 651* 6J2 
Tad, 391 
Tii Ch£n, 35] 

rai gki, t4B 

Tai Hu. TO 
rai /, 114, 646 

Tai Plm? RcbdEoii^ 354-336, 559, 361 
J 6 J 

T'm Fii' 252 

T’ai Stan. 627 
T'ai TsUp 125. 216 
Tai TsunUp Suni?, 227 
Thd Tiwi«, T'iaff, leiKiM 
Taku fnru, 35 a 390, J95 
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TuIicnwiTiH 
TMWflwic, l^y 
raif> 

T*ani;. 

T^ang dviuLily+ 

Tanzku trucE> 440 
Tati^tlt, 2,27 
TanuPR, AU^ ^ 

Top, n, 74, 77 
Ta&'bsiiu,. ZD2 

Taoto^ 7Jj 74, t2C; wwfcr tiwr HaUp 
120, 131 i t>ei«SMi tbe Hsin rnrul liir 
Soli 1711 Under tht Tang, 

204i 10 Bsntr^. 643-646.660.661. 663 
Tao Kunog, 3ST 

Tdfl itfli «fli^ 644 
Tao ShetiB. 170 
Tfltf 1*1*, 644, 64S 
T^c rai, S16 

Tan n Chift^, 73, 13. IST, 646 
Tao Vaiii, 467. 653 
TW ChlfiD, 157 
Tao Han, JOO 
T'ajJ 72J 

TtiH^ auUnLorn)' i^igainjrd, 426 
TiTtm Rim, 13, 37 
Tal^uiuc. 153. 730 

TavJor, J. Hud^a, 360 
Tate, IIU 112* 140. 536. M7 
T». 456^ *57. 363 
T£a shop, 60ft. 702 

Trmpiv, CtmftLdno^ 623; aocvslrat, 637 
Teittuchin, 131 
Tmanljy. 361 
Tennis. 716 

T<rrira ill! LaOitiptdt. 33 
TeJitllcs. 7Sa 

Thcalrt, cmdci the MongnU, J76; In 
general 600-702. 7J0 
Thousand Chajacter Cibsk, 747. 793 
Three CharaetEf Clavk, T77 
Three l>ynasUcs, 43 
Tbfee Fewflftloti^ 313 
Thrcr KiiD^duma. J4S» 1*6 
Ti, 52 

Ti iimMtt 3 1 

Ti jMd, 534 

n Tiaafft 416. W, 64! 
riart, 590 

Tibet, 17. 5JS. 316. 332- 323. 413. 414 

Tllwlaiw. 121, lfi». 190 

Tientsin, tpalJca af U93£)i 3SI, 351 


TiflfLun ma»actet 371 

T'kii, 68, 75, 249. 607^ 60S. 621 

r/fn Bm, 3 

T'lrii 37 

Titn Lnn fV4j 6S0 

Tkm M 327 

Tien IS 

T-kii Skfk, 644 

Tien Tal 170. 171 

T^int 320 

TOri^ 753 

m 15 

Tm Ifi'n rhigp 747 
526 

Tuba, 151-154 
Tubftcefr. 699 
TochaH, 104 
Tolmeicc, 612 
Tonefl. 769 
rnitgj, &iL 
Tnrtaisc fibeUi, 40 
TT&^ro, 2Sa 

Tmlrnnn, Cbmia^ MaDlird det 3 IS 

Towm, ptrwlh of. 57 

Tran^paruitin^ii. 594,, 595, 600 

Ttiid Sdeirtf'. 682 

TripIlakA, 640 

Trt$e Wttrd. 202 

TjoMI C*Hd. 653 

Tsfal Chiflg. 243 

TVal Vuin^h'd. +S0 

TOun. 329 

Tfta tiandh 747 

Hahah-^blja, 329 
Ti*aa Kun, 405* *06 
TsV^^ PH 1^13, t45 
Ts^aa Ts'ao. IIC^ 1*5 

Kuo-fan. 361-363, 365 
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